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Government  of  Enffland^-^RevenueS'^'^ommerce^'^Military 
force-^Manufoctures^^Learninff* 

THE  party  among  us  who  have  distinguished  Appentt 
themselves  by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular 


government)  have  long  indulged  their  prejudices  against  Qo^ern- 
die  succeeding  race  of  princes,  by  bestowing  unbounded  n^<»t  of 
panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  Elizabeth.    They 
have  even  been  so  extremely  ignorant  of  the  transactions 
of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a  quality,  which,  of  all 
others,  she  was  the  least  pcmsessed  of  i  a  tender  regard 
for  the  constitution,  and  a  concern  for  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  her  people*     But  as  it  is  scarcely. possible 
for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much  longer 
over  facts  so  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger  lest 
the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  should 
entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  who  eX'* 
ercised  the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  all 
the  ideas  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  a  legal  consti* 
tution.     But  Elizabeth  only  supported  the  prerogatives 
transmitted  to  her  by  her;;  predecessors :  She  believed  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  more  liberty  than  their 
ancestors  had  enjoyed :  She  found  that  they  entirely  ac- 
quiesced in  her  arbitrary  administration :  And  it  was  not 
natural  for  her  to  find  fault  With  a  form  of  government 
by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with  such  unlimited 
authority*    In  the  particular  exertions  of  power  the  ques-* 
tion  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  What  is  best?  But  in 
the   general   distribution   of  power  among   the   several 
Vol.  V.  B 
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ApoendU  members  of  a  constitution,  there  can  seldom  be  admitted 
any  other  question  than  What  is  established?  Few  exam- 
ples occur  of  princes  who  have  willingly  resigned  their 
power :  None  of  those  who  have,  without  struggle  and  re- 
luctance, allowed  it  to  be  extorted  from  diem.  If  any 
other  rule  than  established  practice  be  followed,  factions 
and  dissensions  must  multiply  without  end :  And  though 
many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than  the  British,  have 
been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations,  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  has  been  in- 
debted for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  g^ven  with  some 
reserve,  and  surely  without  the  least  rancour  against  those 
who  adhered  to  the  ancient  constitutifm*^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England,  there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to 
be  studied  than  the  reign  of  Elissdyeth.  The  prerogatives 
of  this  princess  were  scarcely  ever  disputed,  a&d  she 
therefore  employed  them  without  scruple :  Her  imperious 
tempef,,  a  circumstance  in  which  she  went  far  beyend  her 
successors,  rendered  her  exertions  of  power  violent  9md 
frequent,  and  discovered  the  full  extent  of  her  audiority  r 
The  great  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  proves  that  she 
did  not  infringe  any  estatlisked  liberties  of  the  people : 
There  remains  evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  most 
noted  acts  of  her  administration  i  And  though  that  evi- 
dence must  be  drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  ordinary 
historians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  that  ac- 
count, and  serves  as  a  stronger  proof  that  her  particular 
exertions  of  power  were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration,  since  they  were  not 
thought  remarkable  enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  con- 
temporary writers.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  this 
particular,  the  people  in  former  reigns  seem  rather  to  have 
been  more  submissive  than  even  during  the  age  of  Eliza- 

1  By  the  aneient  constitutioii  is  here  mrant  that  which  prevailed  before  the 
settlement  of  our  present  plan  of  liber^.  There  was  a  more  ancient  constitu* 
tioB,  where,  though  the  people  had  perhapf  less  liberty  than  iMider  die  TndArs, 
yet  the  king,  had  also  less  authority:  The  power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check 
upon  hiro,  and  exercised  with  great  tyranny  over  tiliem.  But  there  was  still  a 
more  ancient  constitution,  viz.  that  before  the  signing  of  the  charters,  when  nei- 
ther the  people  nor  the  barons  had  anv  regular  i>rivilege8 ;  and  the  power  of  tlie 
government,  during  the  reiea  of  an  a!i>le  prince,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  king. 
The  English  constitution^  like  all  Qthers,  has  been  in  a  state  of  continual 
flvctHatioiii 


Mk  :"*  It  iiiay>not  hetc  be  improper  to  recount  some  of  Apve^b 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  lay  open  the  , 
sources  of  that  great  power  which  the  English  monarchs 
fonneily  eiyoycdf 

.  O^B  of  the  moat  ancient  and  most  establiahed  instru- 
ments of  power  was  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  which 
possessed  an  unlimited  discretionary  authority  of  fining, 
impriaotting)  and  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  and  whose 
jurisdictaon  extended  to  all  sorts  of  offencesi  contemptSt 
and  disorders,  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the  common 
law*  The  members  of  this  court  consisted  of  the  privy 
cojincU  and  the  judges,  men  who,  all  of  them,  enjoyed 
tlieir  oAofiA  during  pLeaanre :  And  when  the  pritice  himself 
was  pcesent^  he  ,was  the  sole  judge,  and  all  the  others 
could  <Hily  interpose  with  their  advice.  There  needed 
but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put  an  end  to  all 
regular^  legid,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty  t  For  who  durst 
set  hioMelf  .ia.  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry,  or 
aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while 
exposed  Ip  so  arbitrary  a . jurisdiction  i  I  much  iiuestion 
whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  con*- 
tain  at  present  so  illegal  and  despotic. a  tribunal*. 

Th£  court  of  High  Conunia^ion  was  another  jurisdic« 
tion  still  more  terrible ;  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy 
of  which  it  took  cognisance,  was  more  indefinable  than 
any  civil  offence,  and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition, 
and  of  administering  oaths,  w^re  more  contrary  to  all  thit 
miost  iHmple  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  The  finies  and 
imprisiMimenta  imposed  by  this  court  were  frequent ;  The 
deprivatiiems  and  suspensions  of  the  clergy  for  nonjponv 
formity  were  also  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  die'duni  of  all  the  ecclesiasticA  of  England.''  The 
queeOf  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said 
expressly,  th^  irtie  was  resolved,  ^^  That  no  man  should 
^^  be  suffered  to  decline,  either  on  the  left  or  on  the  tif^t 
^'  hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  aut;hority,  and  by " 
^^  her  laws  and  injuncticms*'"^ 

m  Is  a  memoriid  of  Uie  itote  of  the  lealiDy  drava  bj  seoretar;  Cecil,  in  156^» 
there  is  this  passage :  **  Then  foUoweth  the  decay  of  obedience  in  civil  policy. 


in  Nealy  tqI.  i.  p.  479.  o  Murdea,  p.  189. 
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AppcHflfac  But  Martial  Law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts, 
in  a  prompt,  and  arbitrary  and  violent  method  of  decision. 
Whenever  there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  dkorder, 
the  crown  employed  martial  law ;  and  it  was,  during  diat 
time,  exercised  not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the 
whole  people  t  Any  one  might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or 
pMk  aider  and  abettor  of  vebellion,  whom  the  provost 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or- their  cteputies,  plea* 
sed  to  suspect.  Lord  Bacon,  says,  that  the  trial  at  comr 
mon  law,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  fellow  oan* 
spivators,  was  a  flavour;  for  that  the  case  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law«^  We 
have  seen  instances  of  its  being  em|doy(ed  by  qpieen  Mary 
in  defence  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  cS  quem 
Elizabeth's  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  northern  rebellion,  in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him 
because  she  had  not  heard  of  his  having  executed  any  cri- 
minals by  martial  law  i^  though  it  is  pvohifcle  that  near 
eight  hundred  persons  suffered,  one  way  or  othev,  on  ac- 
count qf  that  slight  insurrection*  But  the  kings  of  Eng* 
Itmd  did  not  sdways  limit  the  exercise  of  this  law  to  times 
of  civil  war  and  disorder.  In  1553,  when  there  was  no 
rebellion  or  insurrection,  king  Edward  granted  a  commis- 
sion of  martial  law;  and  empowered  the  commissioners  to 
execute  it,  as  shouU  be  thought  hf  thetr  discretions  most 
necessary.^  Queen  Elizabeth  too  was  not  sparing  in^the 
use  of  this  law,  In  15f3,  one  Peter  Burchet,  a  puritan, 
being  persuaded  that  it  was  meritprious  to  kill  such  aa 
opposed  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ran  into  the  streets,  and 
wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous  sea  captain,  whom  he  took 
for  Hatton,  the  queen's  favourite.  The  queen  was  so  in- 
censed, that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instantly  by 
i^artial  law ;  but,  upoi^  the  remonstrance  of  some  prudent 
counsellors,  who  told  her  that  this  law  was  usually  con- 
fined to,  turbulent  times,  she  recalled  her  order,  and 
delivered  over  Burchet  to  the  common  law.*  But  she 
continued  not  always  so  reserved  in  exerting  this  aiitho-r 

rity.     There  remains  a  proclamation  of  hers,  in  which 
• 

p  Vol.  IT.  p.  510.  q  MS.  of  lord  Royiton's,  from  the  Paper  OfRte, 

f  Strjpe's  jQceles.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 358,  Q. 
p  ^f^mden,  p. '446.    Strype,  toL  ii.  p.  889. 
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^he  orders  martial  law  to  be  used  against  all  such  as  im-  A|>[Hei^ 
port  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books  and  pamphlets  from 
abroad  ;^  and  prohibits  the  questioning  of  the  lieutenants, 
or  dieir  deputies,  for  their  arbitrary  punishment  of  such 
offenders,  any  kxw  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding'.  We  have  another  act  of  hers  still  more 
extraordinary^  The  streets  of  London  were  much  infested 
widi  idle  vagabonds  and  riotous  persons :  The  lord  mayor 
had  endtoavottred  to  repress  this  disorder :  The  Star  Cham- 
ber had  exerted  its  authority  and  inflicted  punishment  on 
these  rioters :  But  the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  in^ 
eAectusd,  revived  martial  law,  and  gave  sir  Thomas  Wil- 
fistd  a  commission  of  provost  martial :  ^^  Granting  him 
^^  audiority,  and  commsmding  him,  upon  signification 
^^  given  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  London,  or  the  neigh- 
*^  boiiriitg  counties,  of  such  ofenders  worthy  to  be  speedily 
^^  esiecuted  by  martial  law,  to  attack  and  take  the  same 
^^' persons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  said  justices,  accord- 
^^  ing  to:  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute  them  upon  the 
^^  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such  place  where 
^  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  shall  be 
^^  found  to  have  commiued  the  said  great  offences.""  I 
suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  such 
an  act  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy. 
The  patent  of  high  constable,  granted  to  earl  Rivers  by 
Edward  IV.  proves  the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers 
are  unlimited,  perpetual,  and  remain  in  force  during  peace 
as  well  as  during  war  and  rebellion.  The  paiiiament  in 
Edward  Vlth's  reign  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
constable  and  martial's  court  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.^ 

The  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Commission,  and  Court- 
martial,  though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  some 
pretence  of  a  trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence;  but  there  was 
a  grievous  punishment  very  generally  inflicted  in  thaft  ag^, 
without  any  other  authority  than  the  warrant  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  or  of  the  privy  council  ;*  and  that  was  imprisonment 
in  any  jail,  and  during  any  time  that  the  ministers  should 

t  Strjme,  Tol.  iii.  p.  570.  u  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  792.  w  7  Edw.  VI. 

cap.  90.    See  sir  John  Davis's  Question  concerninK  I[n|>08ition8»  p.  9. 

X  In  1588,  the  lord  major  committed  several  eitizens  to  prison,  heoaus^ 
^tj  refused  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  them.    Murden^  p.  63S. 
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Appendix  think  proper.  In  suspicious  times^  idl  tile  jails  were  i^ 
^  of  prisoners  of  state ;  and  these  unhappy  victims  of  pidh> 
lie  jealousy  were  sometimes  thrown  into  dungeons,  and 
loaded  .with  irons,  and  treated  in  the  most  cruel  mvonmr^ 
without  their  being  able  to  obtain  any  remedy  from  law« , 
This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  emplojring  tor* 
Slu'e:  But  the  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the 
ordinary  execution  of  ju^tice,^  was  frequently  used,  vfom 
any  suspicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  sea'etarjr 
or  the  privy  council.  Even  the  council  in  the  maiicbes  mi 
Wales  was  empowered,  by  their  very  comoission,  t» 
make  use  of  torture  whenever  they  thought  proper** 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how  li|Hily..die  rack 
was  employed,  than  the  following  story  told  by  kivd.Ba* 
con.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  ^^  The  quipen 
^^  was  mightily  incensed  against  Hay  warde,  on  accOMiit  of 
^^  a  book  he  dedicated  to  lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  Uie 
^^  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  thinking  it  a  seditious  pretedo  to 
^^  put  into  the  people's  heads  boldness  and  £scti<ni£*  She 
^^  said,  she  had  an  opinicm  that  there  was  treason  in  it, 
^'  and  asked  me.  If  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it,  that 
^'  might  be  drawn  within  the  case  of  treason?  Whereto 
^^  I  answered.  For  treason,  sure  I  found  none ;  hut  for 
^^  felony  very  many :  And  when  her  majesty  hastily 
^^  asked  me.  Wherein  i  I  told  her,  the  author  had  com«- 
^  mitted  very  apparent  theft :  For  be  had  taken  most 
^^  of  the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated 
*^  them  into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text.  And 
^'  another  time  when  the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded 
^^  that  it  was  his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that 
*^  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author,  and  said,  with 
^^  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him  racked 
^^  to  produce  his  author;  I  replied.  Nay,  madam,  be  is  .a 
*^  doctor,  never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  styles  Let 
^^  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and 
^^  be  enjoined  to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off, 

J  Harrison*  book  ii.  diap.  11.       z  Haynoi,  p.  196.    See  father  la  Qoderie, 
vol.  1.  p.  211.  &  To  our  appreViensiooy  Hayvarde's  book  seems  rather  to 

have  a  eontrarr  tendeacj.  For  he  has  there  preserved  the  famous  speech  of 
thfi  bishop  of  Carlide*  -which  contains,  in  the  most  express  terms,  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedieaee.  But  ^een  Elizabeth  was  very  difficult  to  please  on  tfaia 
head. 


^^  and  I  wUl  undeitake,  by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  Appraidis 
"  whether  he  were  the  auUior  or  no.'*^  Thus,  had  it  not  ,^^JSl 
been  for  Bacon's  humanity)  or  rather  his  wit,  this  author, 
a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack  for  a  most  in* 
noceni  performance*  His  real  offence  was,  his  dedicating 
a  book  to  that  munificent  patron  of  the  learned,  the  earl 
of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  this  nobleman  lay  under  her 
majesty's  displeasure. 

Thx  queen^s  menace,  of  trying  and  punishing  Hay- 
Wvde-  far  treason,  could  easily  have  been  executed,  let 
tUs  book  have  been  ever  so  innocent.  While  so  many 
ta!3x>rs  hung  over  the  people,  no  juiy  durst  have  acquit* 
ted  a  man,  when  the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  con* 
demned*  The  practice  also  of  not  confronting  witnesses 
with  the  prisoner,  gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imagina- 
ble advantage  against  him.  And^  indeed,  there  scarcely 
occurs  an  instance  during  all  these  reigns,  that  the  sove- 
reign or  the  ministers  were  ever  disappointed  in  the  issue 
of  a  prosecution*  Timid  juries,  and  judges  who  held 
their  c^ces  during  {deasure,  never  failed  to  second  all 
the  views  oi  the  crown.  And  as  the  practice  was  an- 
ciently common,  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise 
punishing  the  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  finding  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  de- 
pendent judges;  it  is  obvious,  that  juries  were  then  *no 
manner  of  security''  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  power  of  presMng  both  for  sea  and  land  service, 
and  obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however 
mean  or  unfit  for  )»m,  was  another  prerogative  totally 
incoippfttiUe  with  freedom.  Osborne  gives  the  following 
account  of  Elizabeth's  method  of  employing  this  prero- 
gative* *^  In  case  she  found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her 
"  occasions,  says  he,  **  she  did  seasonably  prevent  him 
^  by  a  ehargeable  employment  abroad,  or  putting  him 
^  upon  sofi^e  service  at  home,  which  she  knew  least 
'^  grateful  to  the  people :  Contrary  to  a  false  maxim,  since 
^^  practised  with  far  worse  success,  by  such  princes  as 
**  thought  it  better  husbandry  to  buy  off  enemies  than  re- 
^'  ward   friends."^      The    practice  with  which   Osborne 

b  CabalH,  p.  81.       c  Page  392. 
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Appendix  reproaches  the  two  immediate  successors  of  £U2abetfa^ 
^^-  proceeded  partly  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  situ- 
ation, partly  from  the  greater  lenity  of  their  disposition* 
The  power  of  pressing,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined^ 
was  often  abused,  in  other  respects,  by  m^n  of  inferior . 
rank ;  and  officers  often  exacted  money  for  freeing  per- 
sons from  the  service.** 

The  government  of  England,  during  that  age,  how-, 
ever  different  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  respect,, 
some  resemblance  of  that  of  Turkey,  at  present:  The- 
sovereign  possessed  every  power  except  that  of  imposing, 
taxes :  And  in  both  countries  this  limitation,  unsupported 
by  other  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the 
people.  In  Turkey  it  obliges  the  sultan  to  permit  the 
extortion  of  the  bashas  and  governors  of  provinces,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents  or  takes  forfeit- 
ures :  In  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect  mono- 
polies, and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade  :  An  inven- 
tion so  pernicious,  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
years  at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and 
arts,  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as 
little  industry  as  Morocco,  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that  this  valuable  privilege, 
valuable  only  because  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by 
which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  very  much  encroached  on  in  an  indirect  manner  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  o(  her  predecessors* 
She  often  exacted  loans  from  her  people ;  an  arbitrary  and 
unequal  kind  of  imposition,  and  which  individuals  felt 
severely :  For  though  the  money  had  been  regularly  re- 
payed,  which  was  seldom  the  case,^  it  lay  in  the  prince's 
hands  without  interest,  which  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the 
persons  from  whom  the  money  was  borrowed/ 

There  remains  a  proposal  made  by  lord  Burleigh  for 
levying  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a  sub- 
sidy ;^  a  scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more 

d  Murden,  p.  181.  e  Bacon,  vol.  ir.  p.  362.  fin  the  second  of 

RichaM  11.  it  was  enacted,  That  in  loans,  which  the  king  shall  require  of  his 
subjects  u|M>n  letters  of  privy  seal,  such  as  have  reasonable  excuse  of  not  lendine^ 
may  there  be  received  without  fusilier  summons,  travail,  or  ^ef.  See  Cotton^ 
Abridg.  p.  170.  By  tliis  law  die  king's  prerogative  of  exactmg  loans  was  rati- 
fied ;  ana  what  ought  to  be  deemed  a  reasonable  excuse,  was  still  left  in  his 
own  hrc»9t  to  determine.  g  Haynes,  p.  518,  519. 
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e^aaily^  btit  irtikh  was,  in  different  ^rordi^  a  taxation  Appendkk 
Imposed  t^ithottt  eonireirt  of  patliament.  It  its  remarkable^ 
tilat  the  ftdieilMS  tlMd  proposed  withbut  any  visibk  heces- 
slQr  by  tl^t  wii^  lAiiliit«r,  it  the  Ttry  tame  which  Hetuy 
VIII*  executed^  and  which  Charles  L  enraged  by  ill  usage 
frotfi  his  p^ltamcM,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  diffi- 
e^dtieft,  ptt  ^ftcrr^ardu  in  praotiee,  to  the  great  discontent 
^t  the  natidn. 

Tifti  demand  of  benevolence  was  anbther  invehtion  of 
that  kgt  for  taxing  the  peo^pki  This  practice  was  so  little 
edfiteived  to  be  irregular^  that  the  commons  in  ISBft 
tyffbi'ed  the  '^ue^  benevolence ;  i^hich  ^e  very  generously 
refused^  as  fiavlng  no  occasion  ai  that  time  for  money.'* 
Qaeen  Miry  aho,  by  on  order  of  council,  increased  the 
cusitoims  in  i^ome  branched ;  and  her  sister  iiiiitatdd  the 
^tftn^pli/  Thet<  was  ci  speties  of  ship  money  in^osed  at 
the  time  of  the  9{xAniiih  invasion :  The  several  ports  were 
yequil:^d  to  eqnip  a:  certain  number  of  vessels  at  their  ^wb 
tharge ;  and  such  #att  the  alacrity  of  the  people  for  th6 
public  defence,  that  some  of  the  ports,  particuhniy  X>oh^ 
don,  sent  double  the  number  demanded  of  them.^  Wheh 
any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  France^  or  the  hoiit 
Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy  tSle  snol^ 
dieri,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  theiA  to  the  stk- 
ports  at  their  Own  charge.  New  Tear's  gifts  were  at  thalt 
time  expetted  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  more  oon** 
siderable  gentty.' 

Purveyance  and  preemption  were  also  lAethods  of 
taxation,  unequal,  aAitrary,  and  oppressive.  The  whole 
kingdom  sensibly  felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions; 
and  it  was  regarded  afc  a  great  privilege  conferred  on 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  the  purveyors  from 
talcing  any  commodities  within  five  miles  of  these  Univer- 
rities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy  by  means  of  this 
prerogati^,  during  the  first  years  of  her  reign." 

WAkDSHit  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all 
these  impositions  by  prerogative :  Yet  was  it  a  great 
badge  of  slavery,  and  oppressive  to  all  the  considerable 
fiimilies^     When  an  estate   devolved  to  a  female,   th^ 

li  mSweiy  p.  494.  i  Bacon,  ▼ol.  iv.  S62.  k  Monson,  p.  1»7. 

1  Su-ype'a  MeiMif,  m^  i.  p.  137.  m  Gfttt4«D,  p.  dVt. 
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Appcniiix  sovereign   obliged  her  to   many  any  one   he   pleased: 
UL^     Whether  the  heir  were  male  or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed 
the  whole  profit  of  the  estate  during  the  minority.  *   The 
giving  of  a  rich  wardship  was  a  usual  method  of  rewaitl* 
ing  a  courtier  or  favourite. 

The  inventions  were  endless  which  aif)itrary  power 
might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the  people 
imagined  that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown's 
being  debarred  from  imposing  taxes.  Strype  has  pre- 
served a  speech  of  lord  Burleigh  to  the  queeri  and  doun- 
cil,  in  which  are  contained  some  particulars  not  a  little 
extrtordinary.*^  Burleigh  proposes  that  she  dioold  eri0ct 
a  court  for  the  correction  of  all  abuses,  and  should  eonler 
on  the  commissioners  a  general  inquisitorial  power  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before  her  the  exam]de  of 
her  wise  grandfather  Henry  VII.  who,  by  such  methods, 
extremely  augmented  his  revenue;  and  he  recommends 
that  this  new  court  should  proceed,  "  as  well  by  the  di- 
"  rection  and  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of 
"  her  majesty's  supreme  regiment  and  absolute  power ^ 
'^ from  whence  law  proceeded.'^  In  a  wbrd,  he  expects 
from  this  institution  greater  accession  to  the  royal  trea- 
sure than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the 
abbeys,  and  all  the  forfeitures  of  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
This  project  of  lord  Burleigh's  needs  not,  I  think,  any 
comment.  A  form  of  government  must  be  very  arbitrary 
indeed,  where  a  wise  and  good  minister  could  make  such 
a  proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  of 
royal  power,  by  which  the  English  princes  were  able  to 
extort  money  from  the  people.  We  have  seen  instances 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation, 
issued  an  order  to  the  custom  house,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  all  crimson  silks  which  should  be  imported,  till  the 
court  were  first  supplied.**  She  expected,  no  doubt  a 
good  pennyworth  from  the  merchants  while  they  lay  un- 
der this  restraint. 

The  jmrliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enacting 
laws,  as  well  as  of  granting  subsidies;  but  this  privilege 

n  Annals,  vol.  ir.  p.  23i,  Sc  seq.  o  Stiype,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 
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waiB,  dofitig  that-age^  still  Biore  i&aignificant  ihaii  the  AomKiu 
other*  Queen  £liEatxMli  expre^slyj  prohibited  them  from 
meddling  either  with  state  matters  or  ecclesiastical  causes; 
aad  she  openly  sent  the  members  to  prison  who  dared  to 
transgress  hey  imperial  «dict  in  diese  particulars.  There> 
passed«£sw  sessions  of  paiiiament  during  her  reign  where 
there  occur  not  instances  of  diis  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legislatii^e  power  of .  the  paiiiament  was  a 
mere  falliioy ;  while  the  sovereign  was  universally  acknow-* 
ledged  to  possess  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  all  the 
laws  .coidd  he  invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect*: 
'Hie  exercise  of  this  power  was  also,  an  incGrect  method 
practised 'for  erecting  monopolies.  Where  the  statutes 
laid  amy  branch  of  manufacture  under  restrictions,  the 
sovereign,  by  exempting  one  person  irom  the  laws,  gave 
^him  in  effect  the  monopoly  of  that  commodity.^*  There 
was  no  grieyaiice  at  that  time  more  universally,  com- 
plained ^ol  than  the  frequent  dispensing  with  the  penal 
Iaws«*^ 

But  in  r^tty  the  crown  possessed  the  full  legislative 
power  by  vaktms  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect;  any 
matter  ev^iiofii  the  greatest  importance^  and  which  thef 
star  chamber  took  care  to  :see  more  rigorously  executed 
dian  the  laws  themselves.  The  motives  for  these  ^rocia-^ 
mations  wisre  sometimes  frivolous.,  and  even  ridiculous. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  offence  at  the  smell  of  woad^ 
and  she  issoed  an  edict  prohibiting  anyone  from  cuUk 
rating  that  useful  plant.*^  She  was  also  pleased  to  Itake 
offence  at  the  long  swoids  and  high  ;ruffs  then  in  fashion  t 
She  sent  about  her  officers  to  break  every  man^s  sword|«iii| 
dip  every  naan's  ruff,  which  was  beyond  a  certain  dia^^n^' 
ston."  This  practic;e  resembles  the  method  ^empfeyed  jby 
the  great  czar  Peter*  to  make  his  subjects  change  their 
gaii>. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  paopheayinffs^  or  the 
assemblies,  instituted  for  fanatical  prayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reason ;  but  shows>  still  the  un- 
limited extent  of  her  prerogative.     Any  number  of  per* 

p  KTiner,  torn.  XV.  p.  756.    lyEwes,  p.  645.  q  Murden»  p;  SS5. 

r  TownftetMrf  Jounuaa,  p.  9S0.     StoVs  Annalt.  •  TowBteiid't  Jmr- 

iiakyp.350.    Stow's  AbbeU.    Stiype,  vol.  ii.  p.  603. 
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Mfimm  SMS  could  wt  m^t  U>g»|b«r  Ui  cmtAw  ti^  KM  tllt»  Kpipv^ 

tures,  and  coniMr  abwijit  leUgion,  A«i^|b  im  «v«r  fo  or^Mlf « 
dox  a  maiiMff  wttluknl  her  pcfmiwim* 

TflBRfi  wew9  laaiiy  othur  branches  of  i»iiQ|[fitm  ilH 
compatible  wUh  uMk  f  xact  or  regular  cvgafmtmt  oi  Uhtrtg^ 
Nose  of  the  nobilftjr  oould  wmsvyi  wtltiQilt  pfraiiiaiilii  (mm 
the  soverd^  Tho  q«emi  dedaiftfid  Ao  9art  of  SoHidtf* 
amplon  long  in  pjriaon,  beaauAp  he  prm^y  mnrnioA  the 
earl  of  Esaes's  cau«m«*  No  man  coiilil  tra?el  vitkwl; 
the  coassni^  of  the  prino^.  Sir  WiUiam  £irara  uMkaiiiiiik 
a  a^iiere  persecution  hecauaa  tiie  had  poeauaied  to  pajF:  m 
private  visit  to  the  JnRg  of  Scots.^  The  aoiiweifipa  ^VM 
assumed  a  supreme  and  uafsootaoUfMl  msAomtty'^if^  ^ 
foreign  trade ;  and  neither  allowed  any.  peiam  tt>  esUier  <Mn 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  ^nJ  commodky  to  be  iwpwgti4> 
or  exported  without  his  consent.^ 

Thb  parliament,  us  the  thirteenth  of  tlie^UMP,peaise4 
hM9  fpr  not  imit^Ming.  the  pradiee  usual.  aiMMg  her  pnden 
cessors,  of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particulw 
wanrantSi^'^  These  could  opt  possiUy  be  a  gsef^ei'  ahuse, 
l^ov  a  atlronger  mark  of  avbitsavy  power ;  and  t^e  quoeni 
m  re&ainkig  fipoi|i  it  waa'very  laiuMt^ek  B«t  she  woe  Iw^ 
no  means  constant  la  tbia  reserre.  Theee  reesaisi  m  iim 
pnblie  reeorda  some,  wanmta  of  beea  fiar  exemfftisi^  pUh 
tieular  persons  froaa  all.  llawsuita  and  psoaeetilHm«A^f  SJMI 
tiiese  warrants,  she.  says,  she  grants  firosn  her  rof  8^  pc^ 
vogative,  which  she  will  not  attsifw.te^  be  dilfMlloi* . 

It  was  vevy  ususd  in  ^een  £li|^abQth''S  nejipi^  ^nA 
probably  in  all  the  pc^eding  ns^piA,  f/m  wiMfinmn.  W 
fwivy  counsellors  to  conimit  to  piscBi  any  ojm^-.wIia  hsA 
happened  lo.  displeiae-tbeBi,  h^  stting^for  hie.  JMf%  deMsj) 
futd  the  u^jdsappy  person,  thou^  be  gained  Us.  cause  ia 
fk«  counts  of  justi«(e,  was  commonly  QfaKged.  to  reliM|piii)i 
his  property  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Some  likewise 
who  had  i^P*^  dM^^tpi  froco  priaon.  by  the  judges^  were 
9gatii  oommitted  to.  ^usijpdy  sn  seoret  plaees^  willnMI  99^ 
poasihilityi  of  ohtaininjg  re^ef  ;  and  mm,  the  oftoeasi  wd 
SMgeanta  q£  the  ^ouifcts  of  taw  wese  p^9lisheil  foe  e^osMflkig 

tBioolb'tMeiiioii^Tol.  ii.  ik.4a2*  m  Had.  py  51^%.  i«  l^ir.^ohn 
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to  send  for  people  by.  puKguiyants,  a  kind.  o£  Mrpies,  who  ^' 
iheii  ajltended  the  atiden  oi  tike  cameil  wd  Ugh.  com- 
iMiiiMi ;  .and  Aey  were-  biMmigkt  up  to^  LcMMtm,  wd  coiw 
rtjMttned  ^  inf risoDinmilV  »«t  oidjr  to  wkhdvair  theb 
knrful  juiH,  bat  aba  to  pajr  th^  pursuiraiita^  gireat  soai^ 
•£  moiie}9.  Hie  judges,  in  tke  34^1  of  the  queen,  eora* 
plain  to  her  majes^  of  die  fire^ency  of  >  this  practkeb  If 
is^'prabable  that  so  egf«giotts  a  tyranny  waa  canried  ao 
ivtber^dfiMRi  than  the  i%ign  of.  £fizabedi.;  since  tkt^  pav>« 
fiaflftent,  w^  pneaented  the  petition  ^of  ri|^,  fi»ui»t  no 
kMt  kisitani:es  of  it«^  And  even  theie  Very  judges  W 
£liz£ri>etk,  who  thnsi  protect  the  people  ggainat  th^  tyirannji 
of  the  *grea%  txfmudy  allow,  thnt  a  pevson  comaikted  by 
spacial  aomniand  of  the  queen  is  not  bailabb* 

It  is  easi^  to  imagine  that  in  sucU  a  govevament  no 
j«|itice  aoidd  l^  couvse  of  ladsbe^  obtaionct  of  the  sove-* 
rcign,  unless  Jhe  were  willing  to  aUow  is.  In  the  nairat 
ei^dition  undertaken  by  Raldigh  fusd  Fvohidier  against 
the  Spaniards- in  the  year^  1593^  a  very  stch  carrack  waa 
taken,  wottb  twa  handvcd  diouoaad  pounds.  Tbe  queen'a 
share  in  the  adytentore- wat^^^J^  a  tenth ;  but  as  the  prize 
waa  so  great,  and  exceeded  so  aornck  theieicpeclatioii  of  all 
die  ad^^enturers,  she  was  detcmuned  not  to  itest  conlfented 
with  her  share-  Raleigh  hiimbfy  and  eainesily  begged 
her  to  sicoept  of  a  hundred  diottssncb  pounds  in  lieiv  of  idl 
demands^  or  radier  extortions  *^  and  says^  that  the  present 
wluch  tho  proprietoiis  were  witting  to  asake  her,,  of  eighty> 
diousand  povpds^  was  the  gceatest^diat  ever  prince  re-^ 
ceived  from  a  subject.*  .  !     .     . 

B^T  it  ia  no  wonder  tbe  queen  im^.faer  administration 
should  pay  solittk  regard  to  liberty;  r while  the  parUa« 
mcmt  itself  in  enacting  laws  was  entirely  ne{;ligent  of  it» 
The  persecotfigiBtatutes  which  they  passed  against  papiata 
and  puritans  are  extremely  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
freedoflii ;  4nd,  by  exposing  such  multitudes  to  the  tjnranny 
of  priests  and  bigots,  accustomed  the  peetple  to  the  most 
disgmceful  suil^tGiion.  Their  conferring  an  unlimited 
supremacy  on  the  queen,  or,  what  is  worse,  acknowledging 

vol.  IT.  p.  128, 129. 
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kcr  mhfveiil  i^igiiff  to  k^  was.^aaotiiBr'^oof  of  tkeur  .voluar 
t«iry  servittt^fe*.'       *'<>  ...  •••.., 

The  law  of  the<  23d  of  her  reign^  nuking  seditious 
words  againsCvthelqueen'  raipitol»  is  also  a^very  tjcranmdat 
statute^  and  a  a»e.iio  le^s  t3rrantiiad  was  soaetimesooMulctt 
of  it«  Xke  caste  of  Udal^'iia  puritanical  dbifpymaiii  seonaT 
singular  even^in  thotei  arbitrary,  tifnes*  This  jnan  had 
published  a  )3ook:cnlled.a  Demonbtmtion  of  Discipline^  iii 
which  he  iaiiseighed  ag^instithe  govermnont  of  i^Hshops;- 
and  though  he  had  carefully  lendeavoiired  (to  .cciitffte«I:his 
name^  he  ,was<  thrown  into  prison  upon,  /au^kiont^jand 
brought  to  a  trial  for«this  oiFence*  It.waa  prj^icmded,  that 
the  bishops  w^i^  p^rt  of  , the  iqueen^s.  political  bodyi$  and 
to  speak  against  them  wa&ore^Uy  to  attaek  hcfi^  and  waa 
therefore  felony  by .  thei  statute.  This  waa.  nvt  the  osiy. 
iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  .tocposed.  .  .XJ»e  judges  wbuld 
not  allow  the  jury,  to  determine  any:.thiDg  but  itke.  Ja£l:, 
whether  Udal  had  wii^itten  tbebookior.not,  without  ex* 
amining  hik  iifiteiiti<lm.i;or  the  impost  >of  the  words*.  In 
order  to  provid  the -fact,:  the  .xtow» /lawyers  did  not  prei-» 
duce  a  sidbgle  .witness  to  theuicoUrt;  They  only  read  the. 
testimoriy  oiVKb  persons  ^^sont,  one  of  whom,  said,  that 
Udal  had itold  ham  he  wasuthe  autfaori  anpther,  that  « 
friend  of  *  Udal^s  ;h|id  said  »o*  .They  would  not  allow: 
Udftl  to  produce  .aua  exculpatoiry  evidence;  which  they 
said  was^doTiePito  he  peimitted  against  the  crown«^  And 
they  tendered'himan  oath^  .by.iwhich  he  was  required  to 
depose,  tfa^t.he  was  nofthtel  author  of  tbe'lpook;  and  bis 
refusal  to  tnakeiithnt  deposition  was  employed,  as  th^ 
strongest  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  aUnost  needless  to  add^ 
tfaait  notirithstandingr  these. A»uUipHed  iniquities,  a  verdict 
of  death , was  given  :by.  thfe  jury  against  Udal :  For,  as  the. 
queen  was  extrenieiy  ihent.  upon  ihis  prosecuticoi,  it  waa 
impossible:  he.  could  escape^f  .liHe  died  in  prison,  befort 
execution:  of  lh&  sentence.       ,    .  ,     i     -. 

The  case  of  Penry  iWas^  if  possible,  still  .harder*. 
The. man  was- a  zealous  puiitan,  or,rathet  a  Brownist^  m^ 
small  sect  whic)><afterwards  lincreased,  apd  received  thti 

bit  vas  never  fully  established  that  the  prisoner  could  lej^lly  produce 
evidence  against  the  crown,  till  aft^r  the  Kevolution.  See  Blackstone's  Com- 
meutariesy  vol.  iv.  p.  352.  '  '  c  iStite  Trials,  y<A.  i.  p»  144.  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p. 
21.    Id.LifeofWhitgift,p.343.  •   ' 


name  of  Independents*  He  iiadi  written  ttgtinst  the  ikppcndis 
hierarthy  several  tmctii,  =  such  as  Martin  Marprelate;^  ^  J^L^  .^ 
Thesif^  Mtftini&na^  and  odier  cotnp<mtiont,  fndl  of  low 
scurrifity  and  petulant  satire.  After  concealing  himself 
foi*  some  years,  he  was  seized;  and,  as  the  stamte 
against  seditious  words  required  that  the  criminal  should 
be  tried  within  a  year  after  committang  the  offence^  he 
could  n'ot  be  indicted*  for  his  printed  books.  He  .was 
therefore  tried  for  some  papers  found  in  his  pocket,  as  if 
he  had  thereby  scattered  sedition.^  It  was  also  imputed 
to  him,  by  the  lord  keeper,  Puckering,  tint  in  soaie  of 
these  papers,  ^  he  had  not  only  acknowledged  her  ma- 
^^  jesty's  royal  power  to  establish  laws,  ecclesiaatieal  and 
"  civil;  but  had  avoided  the  tisual  terms  of  tnaking^  «i- 
**  actings  decreeing^  and  ordaining  laws:  Which  imply," 
says  the  lord  keeper,  ^^  a  most  absolute  authority."* 
Penry,  for  these  offences,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  the  most  absolute  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  lord  keeper's  ex- 
pression, was  established  on  above  twenty  branches  of 
prerogative,  which  are  now  abolished,  and  which  were, 
every  one  of  them,  totally  incompatible  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  But  what  ensured  more  effectually  the 
slavery  of  the  p'eople,  than  even  these  branches  of  prero- 
gative, was  the  established  principles  of  the  times,  which 
attributed  to  the  prince  such  an  unlimited  and  indefeasi- 
ble power  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  law, 
and  could  be  circumscribed  by  none.  *The  homilies  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were  en- 
joined to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  inculcate 
every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to 
the  prince,  which,  on  ho  account,  and  under  no  pretence, 
it  is  ever  lawful  for  subjects  in  the  smallest  article  to  de- 
part from  or  infringe.  Much  noise  has  been  made  be- 
cause soi^e  court  chaplains  during  the  succeeding  reigns 
were  permitted  to  preach  such  doctrines ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  these  sermons  and  discourses 
published  by  authority,  avowed  by  the  prince  and  coun- 


d  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  book  iv.  chap.  U.    X«il,  toI.  I  p.  5S4. 
e  Strjrpe*»  Aanals,  vol.  \r.  p.  177. 
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rot%hly  were  tbefte  prine^ks  imbibed  bf  the  peo|di^ 
dviring  dMs  retgn&of  filtzabedi  a*ii  her  fM^deceMors^  tbit 
opfmsitioci  t»  tbem  wM  regarded  as  die  teoit  ittgrant 
ft^ditioii,  ibd  was  not  e^n  rewnded  by  tfant  puUk  {Hraia^ 
tttid  approbation  vflkixh  can  aftotte  aupport  aMU  ttodtr  incb 
dangers  and  diflkvlties  aa  attend  the  resiaCaMe  of  tyrant 
nical  authority**  It  was  only  durhig  the  tiext  generauo« 
that  the  noble  prindpleB  of  IH»erty  took  root^  and,  spread*- 
lug  theiiisdves  under  the  ahdft^  of  puritanical  abaurdttiesi 
becaaae  fashii^nable  among  die  people* 

If  is  worth  remarking)  that  the  ad^anti^  usually 
ascribed  to  abselote  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of 
police,  and  a  more  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  did  neft 
attend  the  former  English  govemmeirt,  though  in  many 
respects  it  fell  under  that  denomina^on*  A  denionstra* 
tion  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a  judtcious  paper  which 
is  preserved  by  Strjrpe,^  and  which  was  written  by  an 
eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetslure,  in  the  yem- 
1596,  near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reigni  when  th^ 
authority  of  that  princess  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully 
eorr<A»orated  by  time,  and  her-  maxims  of  government 
improved  by  long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an 
accotmt  of  the  disordera  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  Tlie  author  says^  that  forty  persons 
had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts, 
and  other  felonies ;  thirty*five  burned  in  the  hand^  thirty* 
seven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  djischarged : 
That  those  who  were  discharged  were  most  wicked  and 
desperate  persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good^ 
because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  Would  take  them 
into  service  :  That,  notwithstanding  this  great  number  of 
indictments,  the  fifdi  part  of  the  felonies  oofnmitted  in 

f  Giiford,  a  clergyman,  -was  suspended  in  the  year  1584,  for  preaching  up  a 
nmited  obedience  to  the  civil  tnagistmte.    Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

S  It  is  rcma:rkflA)ie,  that  in  all  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  yhVe  the 
manners  and  characters,  and  even  the  transactions  of  the  several  reigns  are  so 
exaotlt  copied,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  civil  lAberty,  whidi  some  pre- 
tended historians  have  imagined  to  be  the  ol^ct  of  all  the  ancient  quarrels,  in- 
surrections, and  civil  wars.  In  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  England,  eotitained  in 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  11.  and  the  detail  of  its  advantages,  not  a  word  of  its  civil 
constitution,  as  anywise  different  from,  or  superior  to,  that  of  other  European 
kingdoms :  An  omission  -which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  English  author  that 
-wrote  since  the  Hestoration,  at  least  «ince  the  Kevolatiom. . 

h  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 
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Ae  €oiMitf  weie..aot  faisiNigltt  to*  trM;  Ae^gimaAr  ntufi^  Ajkneodik 
Ver  escaped  censore,  iedcher  from  the  Bupertor  cunning  of  ^^' 
Ike  4^b»Mj  die  WHsaneatr.  of  die  magistfaces,  orll^e  foc^ 
itokieidtjrof  die  people :  -^i^itt  the  raphfes  cotnmttted  bjr 
Ih^  hifiiiMe  niHiber  of  wieked,  wanderhig^  idk  people^ 
liefe  kitoletdble  to  die  poor  countrymen,  and  obKgtd 
them  to  keep  a  perpetual' wntoli  over  diek*  sfaeeplplchi^ 
their  pastsrea,  tfadr  woods,  and ^dRk  cornfields:  That 
die  odier  eoiniti|a  ef  EngfaoRl  weve  in  no  better  condidod 
thait?8amei»etBhire ;  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a 
worse:  Tliat  there  were-  at  least  three  or  four  hiisdbred 
aMe  bod^  iragahonds  in  every  cosnty  who  Hved  by 
tiieft  and  rapiae*;  ami  who  aomedmea  m^  in^  troops  to 
die  ti^anber  of  si^cty,  «id  committed  spoil  on  the  inhabit^* 
ants  2.  Tifeftt  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kkid  were  anaembled, 
dney  W4HiU  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  subjection,  to  give 
the  gteaittt  e«emy  her  majesty  has  a  strong  beitk  .*  And 
dmt  the  maghtratts  themselves  were  intimidated  from 
executing  the  laws  upon*  them ;  and  there  were  inatancea 
<yf  justices  of  peace<:»  who,  after  giving  senten^  against 
rogues,  had  iaiterposed  to  st<^  the  execution  of  their  own 
sentence,  on  aceouttt  of  liie  danger  which  hung  over 
them,  from  the  codTedemtes  of  these  felons. 

In  th$  year  tSTS^  the  queen  comf^ained  in  parfisment 
of  the  ^ad  execution  of  the  taws ;  and  threatened,  that  if 
the  magistrates  were  not  for  the  futmre  more  vigilant 
riie  woidd  mtrust  authority  to  indigent  and  needy  per* 
sons,  who  wo<ild  find  an  interest  in  a  more  exact  admiais^ 
trattcm  of  justice.^  It  appears  tlmt  she  was  as  good  as 
her  word.  ¥&r  in  the  year  1 601 ,  there  were  great  com* 
I^smts  made  in  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  justices  4>f 
peace ;  and  a  member  said,  diat  this  magistrate  was  an 
animal  who  for  hfdf  a  dozen  of  chickens  would  dispense 
with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes*^  It  is  not  easy  to  ac-* 
count  for  this  relaxation  of  government  and  neglect  of 
police  during  a  reign  of  so  much  vigour  as  that  of  Eliza- 
beth* The  small  revenue  of  the  crown  is  the  most  likely 
cause  that  can  be  assigned.     The  queen  had  it  not  in  her 

i  D'Ewes,  p,  234.  k  D'Ewcs,  p.  661—664. 
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Ov  the  vbole^  the  Englbh  have  no  DeasoiXy  from  Ae 
ffxatnple  of  their  ancestors,  to  he  in  love  with  tbe'fnctaie 
of  ab«olate  monaKhy ;  or  to  prefer  tbe  .wdiimiid  autfao- 
tn<y^€f  the  prince  and  his  mibounded  preroffatives  to  dmt 
noUe  liberty y  that  aw^et^qaalitjr^  and  that  happy  aecnrity 
by  which  they  are  at  {ireaeBt  diatiogmshed  above  aH 
'awtiona  in  the  universe*  The  utmost  thft  can  ha  aaid  in 
fcvoor  of  the  govemsMntirf  that  age  (and  periiiftt  it-maj 
be  said  wilb  truth)  is,  that  the -power  of  Ae  prince,  though 
really  unlimited,  waa  exercised  after  the  Enropeaa  n»a^ 
ner,  and  entei^  not  into  every  part  oi  the  ateltniatoa^o ; 
that  the  instances  of  a  high  exerts  prerogative  lacre  aait 
BO  frequent  as  to  render  property- senaibljr  insecure,  or 
reduce  die  people  to  a  total  servitude]  that  the  freedom 
from  faction,  the  qutcknesa  of  exeenlion,  and  tho  ptremp- 
titude  of  thoee  tneaeures,  which  oould  be-  taken  for  offence 
or  defence,  made  some  compensation  for  tfaa  want  of  a 
legal  and  determinate  liberty ;  that  as  the  prince  conr- 
manded  no  mercenary  army,  there  waa  a  tacit  check  oi| 
him,  which  maintained  the  govemsnent  in  diat  medinRi 
to  which  the  people  had  bean  accuatontiMl ;  and  thatthia 
attuatioa  of  England,  though  aeeiniagty  it  approached 
nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from  a  de&pgptic  aad 
eastern  monarchy  di^n  the  present  government  of  that 
kingdom,  whe|ie  the  people,  though  guardad  by  muki* 
pKed  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless  and  dbarmed ; 
and  besides,  are  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or 
independent  powerful  nobility,  interposed  between  them 
and  the  monarchy 

We  shall  close  the  present  Appendist  '\^th  a  brief 
account  of  the  revenues,  die  mihtary  force,  the  commerce, 
the  arts,  and  the  learning  of  England  during  this  period, 
noretiaev.  Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remarkable ;  and  in 

some  instances  seemed  to  border  on  avarice.  The  smallest 
expense,  if  it  could  possibly  be  spared,  appeared  consid- 
erable in  her  eyes;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  express 
during  the  most  delicate  transactions  was  not  below  he^* 


» 


See  note  [[A]  at  tl^e  ei^d  of  tlie  vt>(mne. 
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ikotite.°*  Ski9^  wi»  alao  attendre  to  every  profit  t  aikl  itipinillr 
onbraced  opportunitica  of  gaun  which  nu^  appear  some^ 
what  extracnrdinary.  She  kept^  for  in^feance^  the  aee  of 
Eiy  vacant  maeteen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  rev6* 
nine;'*  and  it  vas  usual  with  her,  when  ahe  promoted  <L 
^akop,  to  take  the  of^rtunity  of  pillaging  the  aee  of 
aome  of  its  ihaaorsA^  But  that,  in  reality  there  was  Itttla 
cnrno  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  appears  from  this 
citvumatance,  that  she  never  amassed  any  treasure ;  and 
eve&  refased  subaidies  froaci  the  parliament  when  she  had 
no  present  ocpasion  for  them*  Yet  we  must  not  coitduda^ 
from  this  ciraumstance,  that  her  economy  proceeded  from 
a  tender  ccmcera  for  her  peo|de :  SheJoaded  them  with 
tiionopoMes  and  e^tclusive  pittentB,.  which  are  much  more 
oppressive  than  the  most  heavy  taxes  levied  in  an  equtfl 
and  regular  maaner*  The  real  source  of  her  frugal  con* 
dit€t'W«5  derived  from  her  desire  of  indepe»idency,  and 
her  care  to  preserve  her  dignity,  which  would  have  been 
endangered  had  she  reduced  herself  to  the  necessity  o£ 
having  frequent  recoume  to  fxariiamentary  supplies.  In 
consequence  t>f  thia  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged 
m  successful  and  lieeeasary  wai^,  thought  it  vaate  prudent 
to  make  a  continual  dilspidatkm  of  tho  royal  denlesnea,.^ 
than  demand  the  roost  moderate  supplies  from  the  com« 
mons.  As  she  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  posterity, 
she  was  content  to  serve  her  preaeait  tuni,  though  at  the 
expense  of  her  successors ;  who,  by  reason  of  this  policy, 
joined  to  other  circumstance,  found  themselves  on  a  sud» 
den  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  indigence* 

The  splendour  of  a  court  wasy  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
single  woman,  and  expensive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence, 
except  Hilothes,  this  circumstance  enaUed  her  to  perform 

m  fiirch's  Negot  p.  21.  n  Stiype,*  vol.  it.  p.  351. 

o  Ibid.  p.  215.  There  is  a  curious  letter  of  the  queen's,  written  to  a  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see.  It  is  in  these  -words :  Proud 
prelaie,  Itmderaftand  yttu  dre  backward  in  compltfins'  vnth  your  agreement: 
out  I  tovidd  have  yon  kntrw,  that  J,  -who  tuade  yon  what  you  are^  can  unmahe 
you  ;  and  if  yon  do  not  forthwith  fuljlt  y^w  engagement,  by  Gwl  /  ItoHfimrm' 
diately  frnfrocfc  wu.  Vours,  as  y&ti  demean  yourself,  ELiXABETH.-^The 
bishop,  it  seems,  had  promised  to  etchange  some  part  of  the  land  belonging  to 
the  see  for  a  pretended  equivaleBt,  and  did  so;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  th« 
ahoTc  letter.    Annual  Register,  1761,  p.  15-  p  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  l-ft-* 

D'Ewcs,  p.  1 51. 457.  53,5.  629.    Bacof^  vOl.  iv.  p.  d63. 
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tilptteadfat  greiir  things  by  her  narrow  revenue.  She. it  said  to  have 
paid  four  miUimis  of  debt,  left  on  the  croim  by  her  father, 
brother,  and  sister ;  an  incredible  sum  for  that  age«*^  Th« 
States,  at  the  time  of  her  deadly  owed  her  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  And  the  king:  of  FnSKe  fbinr 
iMindred  and  fifty  diousand/  Though  diat  pmce  was 
extremely  frugal,  and,  aiier  the  peace  of  Vervins,  was 
eontinually  amas^ng  treasure,  the  queen  teever  oookl,  by 
the  most  pressing  importunities,  prevail  on  him  4o  make 
payment  of  those  sums  whi<^  she  had  so  generonrfy 
advanced  him  during  his  greatest  distresses*  One  p^<» 
tnent  of  twenty  thciiMaad  crowns,  and  anodi^  of  fiftgr 
thousand,  were  all  she  could  obtain  by  the  strongest 
representations  she  could  make  of  the  dificukies  to  wfaiA 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  reduced  h^/  The. queen 
expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain,  between  tfce  yean 
1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  msUion  three  -faaodredl 
thousand  pounds,  besides  die  fnttance  of  adooUe  snbsidy^ 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds;^ 
granted  her  l^y  parliament.^  In  die  year  1599  she  spent 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  six  mondis  ondie  service 
of  Iceland*^  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  yoeix 
Ireland  cost  her  three  miHions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds/  She  gave  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of  thir^ 
thousand  pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  government 
of  that  kingdom.^  Lord  Burleigh  computed,  that  the 
value  of  the  gifts  conferred  on  that  favourite,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  which,  though 
probably  exaggerated,  is  a  proof  of  her  strong  affeetiott 
towards  him!  It  was  .a  common  saying  during  thiji 
reign;  The  queen  pays  bountifuHtf^  though  she  rewards 
sparingly.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  ordinary 
revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  short  of  five  hundred 


q  D'Cwos,  (1.  4/3.  I  tliink  it  impOBsible  to  reconcile  this  nccount  of  tlie 
public  debts  witb  that  given  by  Sttype,  Eccles.  Mora.  vol.  ii.  344.  that  in  the 
year  1553,  the  crown  owed  but  3(IO,d0O  pounds.  I  own  that  this  last  sum  appears 
a  great  deal  more  likely.  The  whole  revenue  of  queen  Klizabeth  would  not  in 
ten  years  have  paid  four  millions.  -  r  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  54. 

8  Ibid.-^ol.  i.  p.  117.  395.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  4S3.  u  Camden,  p.  2&7.,     . 

V  Appendix  to  the  carl  of  Essex's  apology,  w  Birch's  IVtemoirSi  vol.  ii^ 

X  Nautoin's,  liegalia^  chap.  1.  .     ' 
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ihoosand  pounds  a  year*'  In  the  year  1590  ^  laUed  :l^f9mtk 
the  customs  fvom  fotuneen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  obliged  sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed 
A^m^  to  refoad  some  of  his  former  profits.*  This  imo 
proireiHenc  of  the  reveoue  was  owing  to  the  suggestions  df 
OM  CaermEaiTlfaen ;  and  was  o^^osed  by  Burleigh,  I«eie^ 
ter^  aod  Walsingham :  Buttllst4|iieen's  perseverance  over^ 
came  ^  their  opposition*  T^  gi^at  undertakings  wluch 
ahe  eiMcmed  with  wo  namiw  a  sevenue,  and  with  suck 
small  siippltes  from  her  people,  prove  the  mighty  cfeets 
of  wiadbm  and  eMnomy*  ^e  received  from  the  {Murlia- 
ment,  during  the  course  of  iier  whole  reigit,.  only  twenljr 
tnlmdsss  and  Airtyonihe  fifteenths.  I  pretend  not  to 
determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies ;  because 
the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  falling;  and  in  the 
cod' of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to  ei^ity  thousand 
pounds.^  ^If  we  suppose  that  the  supplies  graoited  Eliza- 
beth durmga  reign  of  forty-five  years  amounted  to  three 
mittioas,  we  shall  not -probably  be  much  i^ide  of  the 
tnith.^  This?  sum  mirikes  only  sixf^osix  thousand  six 
hundred  and  siKty«<six  pounds:  a  year ;  and  it  is  surprising, 
that  while  the;  que^i%  demands  were  so  moderate,  and 

J  Firanklyn,  in  his  Annals,  p.  9,  says,  that  the  pro6t  of  the  kingdom,  hesides 
mnls  And  the  d«tehy  of  I^atieartier  (vthiek  amounted  U  aboui  180,000  pommhyj 
was  188,197  pounds:  The  crown  lands  seem  to  be  comprehended  in  this 
eomputation.  z  Camden,  p.  558.    lliis  account  of  Camden  is  diflieult  ot 

iOifOflMlble  to  be  reeoneiled  to  tne  s^te  of  the  oustoms in  the  beginiiinK«f  the 
subsequent  reien,  as  they  appear  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons.  See  Hist,  of 
iiunes,  ch«|^.  ilb,  a  IrEwes,  p.  6S0. 

b  Lord  Saliabwy  computed  these  supplies  only  at  2,800,000  pounds,  Joom. 
17  Feb.  1609.  King  James  was  certaiinly  mistaken  tt'hen  he  estimated  die 
i^een'a  anniuki  8U|i^Tiee  At  187,000  pminds,  FranklyQ,  P*  ^.  It  i«  curious  i» 
obseiTe,  that  the  minister,  in  the  war  begun  in  1754,  was  in  some  periods 
tf  Owed  to  lavi^  in  two  monAs  as  great  a  sum  as  was  granted  hy  pariiament  to 
fueeu  ElizAbeth  in  forty-five  years.  The  extreme  frivolous  object  of  the  Ute 
war,  and  the  great  importance  of  hers,  set  this  matter  in  still  a  stronger  light. 
Moner  too.  ve  may  observe,  was  in  most  parttculars  of  the  same  ndne  m  both 
jperiods :  She  paid  eight-pence  a  day  to  eveiy  foot  soldier.  But  our  late  delu- 
sions haye  much  exceeded  anything  known  in  history,  not  even  excepting  those 
•f  tbe^crasadeA  For  I  suppose  there  is  no  mathematicAl,  /rtiU  less  an  anthme- 
licsJ  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  Fam- 
4186,  as  there  it,  tiuit  the  endless  increese  of  the  national  debts  is  the  direct  road 
to  national  ruin.  But  having  now  completely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  reflect  on  the  past  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776,  that 
All  the  revenues  of  this  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Reading,  are  mor^p^ed 
or  anticipated  for  ever.  Could  the  ^all  remainder  be  in  a  worse  condrtaoi), 
were  those  previnoes  seived  by  Austria  and  Pitissia }  There  is  only  this  differ- 
ence, that  some  event  might  happen  in  Europe  which  would  oblige  these  gpeat 
monarchs  to  disgorge  their  acquisitions.  But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  situsr 
tion  whidi  will  mduee  our  creditors  to  relinquish  their  claims,  or  me  public  ta 
seiSBe  their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  .has  been  our  folly,  that  we  have  eves 
lost  all  title  tf  eompaiiiom  in  the  BMsberless  eafauRities  t|bAt  «re  awnting  us% 
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dmiMd^  her  expenses  so  wdU  regulated,  she  should  ever  hatis 
^?^|f  found  aay  difl&cult^r  in  dbtainiiig  a  supply  horn  pariiameBti 
or  be  reduced  to  soake  sale  of  the  crown  lands*  But  such 
was  the  extreme,  I  had  abnost  said  absurd,  parBimoay  «f 
the  pariiamenta  during  that  period*  They  Tdued  oadung 
in  comparison  of  dietr  money*  The  mcmfaen  had  no 
connexion  wkh  the  court;  «nd  ^the  very  idea  iritieh  they 
conceived  tyi  the  trust  oomiaitted  to  them  was,  to^  reduce 
the  demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  snppli^a 
as  possible*  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  parliament  in  no  other  li|^t  than  as  a  means  of  anpplyw 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  setdiraa 
summoning  parliaments*®  No  redress  of  grievances  wan 
eiqpected  from  these  assemblies :  They  were  supposed  to 
meet  for  no  .other  purpose  tlmn  to  impose  taxes* 

Before  the  rdgn  of  Elizab^h,  the  English  priacea 
had  usually  necourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary 
loans ;  and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that  besides  paying 
the  high,  interest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  wexn 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  securi^# 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  diat  great  and  enterprising  mer^^ 
chant,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  xrign,  engaged 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to 
the  queen ;  ond  as  the  money  was  regularly  repmd^  her 
credit  by  degrees  established  itself  in  the  city,  and  she 
shook  off  this  dependence  on  foreigners.*^ 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed 
Gresham  to  borrow  for  her  two, hundred  thousand  pounds 
at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin, 
which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debased*^  She  was  so 
impolitic  as  to  make,  herself,  an  innovation  in  the  coin  j 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into  sixty'^two  shillings, 
instead  of  sixty  the  former  standard.  This  is  the  last 
time  that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England* 

Queen  Elizabeth,  sctnsible  how  much  the  defence  of 

her  kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power  was  desirous  to 

Com-        encourage  comnferce  and  navigation  :  But  as  her  monopo* 

mwce.       ij^g  tended  to  extinguish  all  domestic  industry,  which  is 

much  more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the  foun- 

e  Sirype,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  d  Stove's  Sarvey  of  London,  Iwok  i.  p.  2S^. 

e  MS.  of  lord  lioystdn'sfrom  the  Pnper  Office,  p.  295. 
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liatsoa  of  it^  the  gtnenil  train  of  htt*  conduce  w«s  ill  J^veiA 
^ca^culated  to  serve  the  purpose  at  wliich  she  aimed,  much 
leas  to  promote  the  riches  of  her  people.  The  exclusive 
«»liftpaaies  also  were  an  immediate  check  on  foreign  trade. 
Vet  notwitfastaiidiDg  these  discouragemoits,  the  spirit  of 
tbe  age  was  strongly  bent  on  naval  enterprises:  and 
beeideB  die  militaiy  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards, 
msMy  attempts  were  made  for  new  discoveries,  and  many 
mew  iMranches  of  foireign  commerce  were  opened  by  the 
•English.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  undertook  diree  fruitless 
voyages. to  discover  the  northwest  passage:  Davis,- not 
dtscoyraged  by  this  ill  success,  made  a  new  attempt,  wi^n 
he  discovered  the  sraks  which  pass  l^  his  name.  In  the 
year  ItQD,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  Ea^t 
India  company :  The  stock  of  that  company  was  seventy* 
twa  thousand  pounds;  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships  under 
the  oommand  of  James  Lancaster,  fior  this  new  branch  oi 
trade*  The  adventure  was  successful;  and  the  ships 
returning  with  a  rich  car^,  encouraged  the  company  to 
continue  the  commerce. 

Thb  communication  with  Muscovy  had  been  opened 
in  queen  Mary's  time  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to. 
Archangel ;  But  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not 
begin  to  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extetit  till  about  the  year 
1569.  The  queen  obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclusive 
patent  to  the  English  for  the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy  / 
and  she  entered  -into  a  personal  as  well  as  national  alliance 
with  him.  This  czar  was  named  John  Basilides,  a  furious 
tyrant,  who,  continually  suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  sub- 
jects, stipulated  to  have  a  safe  retreat  and  protection  in 
England*  In  order  the  better  to  ensure  this  resource,  he 
purposed  to  marry  an  English  woman  j  and  the  queen 
intended  to  have  sent  him  lady  Anne  Hastings,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon:  But  when  the  lady  was 
hrformedof  the  bMrbargus  manners  of  the  country,  she 
wisely  declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of 
her  ease  aikd  safety.^  ^« 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  they 
had  obtained  from  Basilides,  ventured  farther  into  those 
countries  than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done*    They 

f  Cam<fh»,  p,  408.  g  IHd  \).  493. 
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A^M^  transported  dieir  goods  along  the  river  Dwina  in  boats 
made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed  up 
the  stream  as  far  as  Walogda*  Thence  they  carried  their 
commodities  seven  days'  journey  by  land  to  Yeraslau^ 
and  then  down  the  Volga  to  Astracan.  At  Aslracsn  thejr 
built  ships,  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  diatribnted  their 
manufactures  into  Persia*.  But  this  bold  attempt  met 
with  such  discouragements,  that  it  was  never  renewed*^ 

After  the  death  of  John  Basilides,  his  son  Theodore 
revoked  the  patent  which  the  English  enjoyed  for  a  mono* 
poly  of  the  Russian  trade :  When  the  quoea  remonstrated 
against  this  innovation,  he  told  her  ministers  that  princes, 
must  carry  an  indifferent  hand,  as  well  between  their 
subjects  as  between  foreigners;  and  not  cmivert  tsadiSt 
which  by  the  laws  of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all^ 
into  a  monopoly  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few.^  So  much 
juster  notions  of  commerce  were  entortained  l^  this  bar* 
barian  than  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  renowned  queea 
Elizabeth !  Theodore,  however,  continued  some  privileges 
to  the  English,  on  account  of  their  being  the  discoverem 
of  the  communication  between  Europe  and  his  country* 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year 
1583;  and  that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a 
eompany  by  queen  Elizabeth*  Before  that  time,  the 
grand  signior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  de* 
pendent  province  of  France  ;^  but,  having  heard  of  the 
queen's  power  and  reputation,  he  gave  a  good  reception 
to  the  English,  and  even  granted  them  larger  privilegea 
than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse-towns  complained 
loudly,  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Ed> 
ward  and  Mary.  She  prudently  replied,  that  as  she 
would  not  innovate  any  thing,  she  would  still  protect 
them  in  the  imi|^unities  and  privileges. of  which  she 
found  them  possessed*  This  answer  not  contenting 
them,  their  conunerce  was  ^oon  after  suspended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  merchants, 
who   tried  what  they  could  themselves  effect  for  pror 

K  CamdeD,  p.  419.        i  JM,  p..|9a.        k  BireK'i  Memoin>  tol.  i  p.  SS. 
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moting  tlieir  commerce.  They  took  the  whole  trade  into  Appen<iix 
their  own  hands;  and,  their  returns  proving  successful, 
they  divided  themselves  into  staplers  and  merchant  ad- 
venturers ;  the  former  residing  constantly  at  one  place^ 
the  latter  trjnng  their  fortuhes  in  other  towns  and  states 
abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures.  This  success 
so  enraged  the  Hanse-towns,  that  they  tried  all  the  me* 
thods  which  a  discontented  people  could  devise,  to  draw 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  iU  opinion  of  other  na- 
tions and  states.  They  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  aa 
imperial  edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all 
commerce  in  the  empire :  The  queen,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, retained  sixty  of  their  ships,  which  had  been  seized 
in  the  river  Tagus  with  contraband  goods  of  the  Span- 
iards. These  ships  the  queen  intended  to  have  restored, 
as  desiring  to  have  compromised  all  differences  with 
those  trading  cities ;  but  when  she  was  informed  that  a 
general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubec,  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade,  she  caused 
the  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  confiscated :  Only  two  of 
them  were  released  to  carry  home  the  news,  and  to 
inform  these  states  that  she  had  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable  for  all  their  proceedings.^ 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged 
to  hire  ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa, 
and  Venice :  But  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put 
affairs  upon  a  better  footing;  both  by  building  some 
ships  of  her  own,  and  by  encouraging  the  merchants  to 
build  large  trading  vessels,  which  on  occasion  were  con- 
verted into  ships  of  war."  In  the  year  1582,  the  seamen 
in  England  were  found  to  be  fourteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men ;"  the  number  of  vessels  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-two ;  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson  pre- 
tends, that  thbugh  navigation  decayed  in  the  first  years 
of  James  I.  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  car- 
ried on  their  trade  in  foreign  bottom s,°  yet  before  the 
year  1640  this,  number  of  seamen  was  tripled  in 
England.^ 

1  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  470.        m  Camden,  p.  388. 
n  Monson,  p.  256.  o  Ibid.  p.  300.        p  Ibid.  p.  210.  256. 
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^pMadtx         The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  decease  appears 

^^^1^  considerable,  when  we  rcftcct  only  on  the  number  of  ves- 

Miiiurr     •^^>  which  Were  forty-two :   But  when  we  consider  that 

forbe.        pone  of  these  ships  carried  above  forty  guns ;  that  four 

pnly  caxae  up  to  that  number ;  that  there  were  but  two 

9hips  of  a  thousand  tons ;  and  twenty-three  below   five 

hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and  some  even  of  twenty  tons ; 

and  that  the  whole  number  of  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet 

was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  ;^  we  must  entertain 

a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English  navy,  compared  to  the 

force  which  tt  has  now  attained.*  In  the  year  1588,  there 

were  not  above  five  vessels  fitted   out  by  the  noblemen 

and  seaports  which  exceeded  two  hundred  tons** 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and 
levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppose  them.  Nothing 
gave  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England 
than  this  sudden  armament.  In  the  year  1575,  all  the 
militia  in  the  kingdom  were  computed  at  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine.*  A 
distribution  was  made,  in  the  year  1595,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  besides  those  which  Wales  could 
supply."  These  armies  were  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers; but  their  discipline  and  experience  were  not  pro- 
portionate. Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over  and  plundered  the  east  coast:  So 
unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdonu  The  lords  lieutenants  were 
first  appointed  to  the  counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr.  MurdenT  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury 
collections,  a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force  of 
the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  account  given  by  our 
ordinary  historians.  It  makes  all  the  ablebodied  men  of 
the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hundred  and  ellven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirteen ;  those  armed,  to  eighty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  of  whom  forty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- seven  were  trained. 

q  Monson,  p.  t9S.    The  English  navy  at  present  catries  about  14,000  guns. 
•  See  Note  [BJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  s  Monaon,  p.  300.       t  Lifes 

of  the  Admirals,  yoI.  i.  p.  432.       u  Stiype,  vol.  iy.  p.  221.        w  F.  60S. 
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It  must  be  supposed,  that  these  ablebodied  men  con-  AMeadik 
Sisted  of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward 
Coke^  said  in  the  house  of  commoDs,  that  he  was  em* 
plojred  about  the  same  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief 
justice,  to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and 
that  they  found  them  to  be  900,000  of  all  sorts.  This 
number,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supposes 
that  there  were  above  200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms* 
Yet  even  this  number  is  surprisingly  small.  Can  we 
suppose  that  the  kingdom  is  six  or  seven  times  more  po- 
pulous at  present?  And  that  Murden's  was  the  real 
number  of  men,  excluding  catholics  and  children,  and 
in&rm  persons  ? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  in  the 
years  1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to 
1,172,^674$  yet  it  was  believed  that  a  full  third  was  omit- 
ted. Such  uncertsunty  and  contradiction  are  there  in  all 
these  accounts.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  this 
number,  the  same  audior  complains  much  of  the  decay  of 
populousness :  A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all  ages. 
Guicciardini  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in  this 
reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative 
populousness  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  abstracting  from  the  national  debt,  there  is 
a  prodigious  increase  of  power  in  that,  more  perhaps  tha^ 
in  any  other  European  state  since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  It  would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that 
Ireland  alone  could  at  present  exert  a  greater  force  than 
all  the  three  kingdoms  were  capable  of  at  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might  go  farther,  and  assert, 
that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able  to  make,  at  least 
to  support,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole  kingdom  was 
capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Harry  V. ;  when  the  mainten* 
ance  of  a  garrison  in  a  small  town  like  Calais  formed 
more  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary  national  expense. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  liberty,  industry,  and  good 
government ! 

X  Journ.  25  April  1621. 
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A|»pettd]x  The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this 
time  very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had 
the  preference.''  About  the  year  1590,  there  were  in 
London  four  persons  only  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  so 
high  as  four  hundred  pounds.'.  This  computation  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  deemed  an  exact  estimate  of  their  wealth. 
In  1567  there  were  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  strangers  of  all  nations 
in  London  :  Of  whom  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight  Scots." 
The  persecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  drove 
afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England ; 
and  the  commerce  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that  king- 
dom was  very  much  improved  by  them.^  It  was  then 
that  sir  Thomas  Gresham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  exchange  for  the  reception  of 
the  merchants:  The  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great 
effect  on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usury,  which 
formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  money, 
came  now  to  express  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and 
illegal  interest.  An  act  passed  in  1571  violently  con- 
demns all  usury ;  but  permits*  ten  per  cent,  interest  to  be 
paid.  Henry  IV.  of  France  reduced  interest  to  six  and 
a  half  per  cent :  An  indication  of  the  great  advance  of 
France  above  England  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Howel  says,^  that  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third 
of  her  reign,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit 
stockings  by  her  silk  woman,  and  never  wore  cloth  hose' 
any  more.  The  author  of  the  present  state  of  England 
says,  that  about  1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought 
into  England  from  Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  invented  at  Nuremburgh.  About  1580,  the  use  of 
coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel.*  Before 
that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  behind  her 
chamberlain. 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581  Randolph,  so  much  em* 
ployed  by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the 

y  IVEwes,  p.  505.  z  Id.  p.  497.        a  HR3^ne8,  p.  461,  462.        b  Stowe, 

p,  668,        p  History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii,  p.  32*4?.         d  Anderson,  vol.  i-  p.  431, 
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oflEice   of  postmaster  general  of   England.     It   appears^  Appendix 
therefore,  that  posts  were  then  established;  though  from 
Charles  L's  regulations  in  1635,  it  would  Beem  that  few 
post  houses  were  erected  before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse-towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported 
annually  about  200,000  pieces  of  cloth.*  This  number 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  JUDICIOUS  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
observatiion,  that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating  from  the 
increase  of  enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage ;  and  he  as- 
cribes the  .reason  very  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the 
exportation  of  cprn;  while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to 
export  all  the  produce  of  pasturage,  such  as  wool,  hides, 
leather,  tallow,  &c.  These  prohibitions  of  exportation  were 
derived  from  the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudicious. 
The  queen,  onee,  on  the  commencement  of  her  reign, 
had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and  with  good  success. 
From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the  complaints^ 
renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very  common,  concern- 
ing the  high  prices  of  every  thing.^  There  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  two  periods  in  which  prices  rose  remarkably 
in  England,  namely^  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reig^,  when 
they  are  computed  to  have  doubled;  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
stagnation.  It  would  appear  that  industry,  during  that 
intermediate  period,  increased  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver, 
and  kept  commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  settle 
colonies  in  America;  one  by  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
Newfoundland,  another  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virgi- 
nia :  But  neither  of  these  projects  proved  successful.  All 
those  noble  settlements  were  made  in  the  following  reigns. 

e  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

f  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of 
divers  of  our  countrymen  The  author  says,  that  in  20  or  30  years  before  1581, 
commodities  had  in  general  risen  50  per  cent. ;  some  more.  Cannot  you,  neigh- 
bour, remember,  says  he,  that  within  these  30  years,  I  could  in  this  town  buy 
the  best  pig  or  goose  I  could  lay  ray  hands  on  for  four-pence,  which  now  costeth 
twelve-pence ;  a  good  capon  for  three-pence  or  four-pence,  a  chicken  for  a  pen- 
ny, a  hen  for  two-pence  ?  p.  35,  Yet  the  price  of  ordinary  labour  was  then  eight- 
pence  a  day,  p.  31. 
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A^ndix  The  current  specie  of  the  kingdom  in  the  end  of  this 
reign  is  computed  at  four  millions.^ 

The  earl  of  Leicester  desired  sir  Francis  Walsingfaam^ 
then  ambassador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding-* 
master  in  that  country,  to  whom  he  promises  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  besides  maintaining  himself  and  servant, 
and  a  couple  of  horses.  ^^  I  know,"  adds  the  earl,  ^^  that 
*^  such  a  man  as  I  want  may  receive  higher  wages  in 
^^  France :  But  let  him  consider,  that  a  shilling  in  £ng- 
^^  land  goes  as  far  as  two  shillings  in  France."^  It  is 
known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  since  that  time. 

MftDBcrs.  The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  de- 

gree, the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospitality,  and  in 
the  numbers  of  their  retainers ;  and  the  queen  found  it 
prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclamation,  their  ei^enses  in 
this  last  particular*'  The  expense  of  hospitality  she. some- 
what encouraged  by  the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her  no- 
bility, and  the  sumptuous  feasts  which  she  received  from 
them.^  The  earl  of  Leicester  gave  her  an  entertainment 
in  Kenilworth  castle,  which  was  extraordinary  for  expense 
and  magnificence.  Among  other  particulars,  we  are  told, 
that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads  of  beer  were 
drunk  at  it.^  The  earl  had  fortified  this  castle  at  great 
expense ;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten  thousand  men."* 
The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  servants.*^  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular  proof 
of  beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extra- 
ordinary services  from  them :  A  proof  that  the  great 
power  of  the  sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable) 

f  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  475.       h  Digges's  Complete  Ambassador. 

i  Strype,  vol.  iii.    Appendix,  p.  54. 

k  Harrison  after  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces,  adds :  "  But  what  shall 
I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houses  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty hath  ?  Sith  all  is  hers;  and  when  it  pleaseth  her  in  the  summer  season 
**  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and  view  the  estate  of  the  country,  and  h^ir  the 
**  complaints  of  her  poor  commons  injured  by  her  unjust  officers  or  their  substi- 
"  ttites,  every  nobleman's  house  is  her  palace,  where  she  continueth  durine; 
''  pleasure,  and  till  she  return  again  to  some  of  her  own,  in  which  she  remainetn 
*•  so  long  as  she  pleaseth."  Book  ii.  chap.  15.  Surely  one  may  say  of  such  a 
guest  what  Cicero  says  \o  Atticus  on  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  him  by  Csesar  : 
Hospcs  tamen  non  is  cui  diceres,  amabo  te,  e6dem  ad  me  eum  revcrt^re.  Lib. 
xiii.  Ep.  52.  If  she  relieved  the  people  fi*oro  oppressions  (to  whom  it  seems  the 
law  could  give  no  relief),  her  visits  wei^e  a  great  oppression  on  the  nobility. 

1  Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  1791.  m  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  394.  u  9towe, 

p.  674. 
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had  very  generally  countenanced  the  nobility  in  tyran-  Appendix 
nizing  orer  the  people.  Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal, 
and  had  no  paternal  estate,  kept  a  family  consisting  of  a 
hundred  servants.®  He  had  a  standing  table  for  gentlemen, 
and  two  odicr  tables  for  persons  of  meaner  condition, 
which  were  always  served  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town 
or  in  the  country.  About  his  person  he  had  people  of 
great  distinction,  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers,  who  had  each  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  as  many  among  his  ordinary  servants, 
who  were  worth  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  direc,  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  diousand  pounds.'  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very 
small,  the  ministers  and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means, 
by  employing  the  boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater 
fortunes  than  it  is  possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass, 
from  their  larger  salaries,  and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times 
in  his  country  house ;  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or 
five  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost  him  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds.**  The  quantity  of  silver  plate  possessed 
by  this  nobleman  is  surprising :  No  less  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  weight;*  which,  besides  the 
fashion,  would*  be  above  forty-two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a  year 
in  land,  and  11,000  pounds  in  money;  and  as  land  was 
then  commonly  sold  at  ten  years'  purchase,  his  plate  was 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  hb  fortune.  It  appears 
that  little  value  was  then  put  upon  the  fashion  of  the 
plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude :  The  weight  was 
chiefly  considered.' 

But,  though  there  were  preserved  great  remains  of 
the  ancient  customs,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees  acquiring 
a  taste  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edifices  in  particular 
were  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  and  sumptuous,  to  the 
great  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  says  Camden  ;^  but  to  the 
no  less  decay  of  the  glorious  hospitality  of  the  nation. 

o  Strype,  voL  iii.  p.  129.    Append.  p  t4fe  of  BarleiKh,  published  by 

CoUins.  q  Ibid.  p.  4(>.  *  See  note  fC]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

8  This  appears  from  Burieigh's  will ;  He  specifies  only  the  number  of 
ounces  to  be  given  to  eftch  legatee,  and  appcnnta  a  goldsmith  to  see  it  weighed 
out  to  them>  withqut  making  any  distinction  of  the  pieces.  t  Page  ii52. 
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Appendix  It  IS,  however,  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  n^w 
turn  of  expense  promoted  arts  and  industry;  while  the 
ancient  hospitality  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedi- 
tion, and  idleness.^ 

Among  the  other  species  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel 
began  much  to  increase  during  this  age ;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  restrain  it  by  proclamation.^  Her 
example  was  very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As 
no  woman  was  ever'  more  conceited  of  her  beauty,  or 
more  desirous  of  making  impression  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
holders, no  one  ever  went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in 
apparel,  or  studied  more  the  variety  and  richness  of  her 
dresses.  She  appeared  almost  every  day  in  a  different 
habit;  and  tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which  she 
hoped  to  render  herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond 
of  her  clothes,  that  she  never  could  part  with  any  of 
them ;  and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the 
different  habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  which 
she  had  ever  worn  in  her  lifetime.* 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  the 
diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign;  and,  by  disabling  the  great  noblemen 
from  resistance,  promoted  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
extended  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There 
were  many  peculiar  causes  in  the  situation  and  character 
of  Henry  VII.  which  augmented  the  authority  of  the 
crown:  Most  of  these  causes  concurred  in  succeeding 
princes ;  together  with  the  factions  in  religion,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  supremacy,  a  most  important  article  of 
prerogative :  But  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  general 
cause  which  operated  during  this  whole  period,  and  which 
continually  tended  to  diminish  the  riches,  and  still  more 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently  so  formidable 
to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  dissipated  the  im- 
mense fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and  as  the  new 
methods  of  expense  gave  subsistence  to  mechanics  arid 
merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independent  manner  on  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  a  nobleman,  instead  of  that 
unlimited  ascend^mt  which  he  was  Wont  to  assume  over 

*  See  note  p)!  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume.  yr  Camden,  p.  452. 

X  Carte,  toI.  iii.  p.  702.  from  Beanmoitt's  Despatches. 


tkm^  iv4m>  yfim^  wiPikeigiMi^  at  )iU  faraild^  or  «««bnflB4  by  '^#m#< 
taUries  confern^  qa  th&uk^  reliwied  aiii)F  aImK  moderate 
^u«Bce  which  m9U>]iMN:9  i^Vie  ov^r  trad<ismeii,  and, 
which  c^n  ftev^r  W  dtegierouft  to  civil  goTerttmeat*  The 
Iwded  praprietfr^  fiko,  having  a  greaifeer  demand  for  mo* 
uey  tbAn  for  mfiA*  Qndeayoured  to  turn  their  lands  to  thft 
best  fiicGOunt  with  re^rd  to  profit ;  and,  either  eaeloaing 
their  fields,  or  joining  many  amaU  farms  into  a  lew  largs^ 
ones,  dismissed  those  useless  han^s  which  formerly  wem 
always  at  th^ir  c^  iti  every  attempt  to  subvert  the  govern* 
ptient,  or  oppose  a  neighbouring  baron.  By  all  these 
paeans  the  cdties  increjasedi  the  middle  rank  of  men  began 
to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  the  prkicCi,  who  in  effect  waa 
ibe  saoke  with  ihe  law,  was  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  though 
the  farthior  poogress  of  the  same  causes  begat  a  new  plan 
of  libfttty^  f^und^  oa  the  prtvilegea  of  the  commons,  y^ 
ifk  the  iajterval  hstwaen  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  ftsia 
of  this  order,  the  aovereign  took  advantage  of  tibte  present 
situation,  and  assumi^  an  authority  almost  absoluite. 

Wh4T£V£r  m«y  be  commonly  imsigined,  from  the 
authority  of  lord  ^acon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and 
later  authors,  the  laiws  of  Henry  Vil.  contriiiMitAd  i^ry 
little  towards  the  f^eat  reyoluition  which  happened  a^MMil 
this  period  in  the  English  constitution.  The  practice  of 
breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery  hiad  faeen  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  thifi  prince  only  gave 
indirectly  ^  legal  sanction  to  the  practijce,  by  reforming 
some  abuses  which  attended  it«  But  die  setded  awtboritj^ 
which  he  acquired  to  the  crown,  enabled  die  sovereign  to 
encroach  on  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  the  barons,  and 
produced  a  more  general  and  regular  executicm  bf  the 
laws*  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the  same  fate  aa 
the  feudal  powers;  and,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
the  jurisdictiao  of  ;these  eountiea  was  annexed  to  the 
crow«,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's 
nwne.  But  the  chsmge  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause 
(^  the  secret  revdution  of  governmrent,  and  subverted  die 
power  of  the  barons*  There  appear  still  in  this  reigii 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  slavery  of  ^  boors  and  pea- 
sants,' but  none  afterwards. 
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Ayiiiiifi  Leaknivg^  oa  iu* itvtval  wrs  held  m  high  eftCsmatkMi 
^^|!l^  bf  the  English  pri&oes  and  iioUm;  md  as  it  was  not  yet 
LearniBs-  P^^^^^^^  hy  being  too  common  $  even  the  great  deemed- 
it  an  object  of  ambition  to  attain  a  character  for  literature. 
The  four  successive  sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mav)r« 
and  Elizabeth,  may  on  one  accoimt  or  other  be  admitted 
into  the  class  of  authors.  Queen  Catharine  Parr  trans- 
lated  a  book :  Lady  Jane  Gray,  considering  her  age,  and 
her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
literature*  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  raised  from  being  pro- 
fessor in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  ambas8ad<Mr  to  France, 
then  secretary  of  state.  The  despatches  of  those  times, 
and  among  others  those  of  Burleigh  himself,  are  fire* 
quently  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court  valued 
l^mselves  on  knowledge:  Lady  Burleigh,  lady  Bacon^ 
afi#*  their  two  sisters,  were  mistresses  of  die  aneient  as 
well  as  modem  languages;  and  placed  mope  pride  in  their 
erudition  than  in  their  rank  and  quality. 

QuESN  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several  books; 
and  she  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  tongue.  "(^  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  ex* 
temporary  reply  in  Greek  to  the  univisrsity  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  addressed  her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain, 
that  she  answered  in  Latin  without  premeditation,  and  in 
a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the  Polish  ambassador,  who 
had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  her.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and  said,  ^^  God's 
^^  death,  my  lords !"  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to  swear- 
ing,) ^'  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old 
^  Latin  that  hath  long  lain  rusting."^  Elizabeth,  even 
after  she  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  ambition 
of  appearing  as  an  author :  and,  next  to  her  desire  of  am- 
bition for  beauty,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
of  her  vanity.  She  translated  Boethius  of  the  Consola- 
^on  of.  Philosophy;  in  order,  as  she  pretended,  to  allay 
her  grief  for  Henry  IV's  change  of  religion.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  Elizabeth's  compositions,  we  may 
pronounce,  that  notwithstanding  her  ap{^cation  and  her 

*  See  note  [E]  «t  the  end  ef  the  Tolume.  b  Speeil. 


exccAe&t  parts,  h«r  tasle  m  ttteratiire  wfti  but  iiidiierent :  A^Msdix 
She  was  much  inferior  to  her  successor  mi  thia  particular,      ^ 
who  was  hiasself  no  perfect  model  of  elpquence* 

Ukbafpilt  for  lit^ature,  at  lea^t  for  the  kamed  of 
dds  age^  the  queen's  vaiyty  lay  more  in  shiniog  by  her 
own  leaning,  than  in  OM^ouraging  men.  of  genius  by  her 
liberality^  Spenser  himfielf,.the  finest  English  writer  of 
his  8^^  was  long  neglected ;  and  after  the  death  of  sir 
HiUip  Sydney,,  his  patron,  was  allowed  to  die  almost  for 
w«Bt.     Thki  poet  conitaias  great  beauties^  a  sweet  and 

veviifiGation,  easy  elocution,  a  fine  imagtna- 

:  Yet  does'.the  perusal  of  his  work  ^beccnne  so  tedious, 
Aat  one  never  .finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure  which  it 
affords:  It  soon  beoomes  a  kind  of  taskreadiug,  and  it  re- 
quifcs  soasc  effort  ^aod  resolution  to  carry  us.  on  to  the 
end  of  bis'  long  .perfiNtnance*  This  ^ect,  of  which  eveyy 
ene  is  eonscious^is  usually  ascribed  to  the  change  of  maur 
ners :  But  m^naaw  have  more  changed  since  Homer's  age^^ 
ami  yet  that  poet  remaim  atUl  the  favourite  of  every  read*- 
er  of  tsste  and  ftillftmcitf*  Homer  copied  true,  naturiil 
manners,  whieh,iboiiMver  rough  or  uncultivated^  wiU  alwiQrs 
form  an  agreeaUe  and  interesting  picture :  But  the  pei^il 
of  the  English  poet  was  employed  in  drawing  the.  siSeef^ 
lions,  and  ctoceits,and  f<^[^ries  of  chivalrjr,  which  appear 
ridtculous  as  soon  as  they  lose  the  recommendation  of  the 
mode*  The  tediousoeas  of  ccmtinued  allegory,  a^  thsA 
too  seldom  ^yiking-onringeDuous,  has  also  coirtrtbutedtD 
render  the  Famy  ^j^eem  peculiarly  tiresome ;  not  to  men- 
tion the 'too  ^eat  fre)fuency  of  its  descriptions,  and  the 
languor  of  its  stanaa*  Upoi^  the  whole,  Spenser  main- 
tmns  his  place  upon  the  shelves  among  our  English  cla»- 
flics ;  but  he  is  seldom  seen  on  the^  table ;  and  there  m 
flcareely  miy  oofi,  if.  he  danes  to  be .  ingenious^  but  will 
confiess,  thatyaolwithslandiiig  all  the  merit  of  the  poet,  he 
affscds  an  eutei^lmnmeat  with  which, the  palate  is  soon 
satiated.  fSe«!Ci!al  writer^  of  late  have  amused  themselves 
in  copying  the  atjrle  of  Spenser ;  and  no  imitation  has  been 
so  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
origimd :  His  manner  is  so  .peculiar,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  transfer  some  of  it  into  the  copy. 
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H^v!-  THE  crdwti  of  £ngkiiid  was  nwer 

^^srs^  from  father  to  son  with  ^eater  cratupriMt^  thiui  it  puMil 

1605.  ffom  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of -Stuart*  DuriBg 
whole  rtApLt>f  Eliebbtth^  the  &ym  0{  mmhmiJhetn 
ployed  in  seii^ch  of  hev^stiiOteMor  ^  Mid  wkeii'Oldttge  imAt 
idle  t^rospeet  of  her  de«th  tuore-  MMMAkte,  there  apptered 
>iione  bin,  thie  Ungof  Scots,  %i4io  co«ld  >Adv«ace  mxy  giaat 
ifikiin  or  ptiet^nfiiaii  to  the  thri»fe>.  Me  was  gTMit  fpsmndt 
son  of  M tifrgairet,  (elder  idn^hter  of  ikftm^  VII*  ra»d^  mi 
the  ffidlure  of  tiie  mak  Kne^  hift  iienidkitty  rifjlit  venuuBai 
tfbquestiotniUe.  -  if  tke^tteligion  of  Ilfefy  c{u«en  of  Sdoia» 
iMid  thie  other  projudibe^  contmolbd  ftgidflat  >her<»  Jiad 
ffoitmed  any  comJderable  otetade* totter -sueeessioii^;  these 
^A^ectiofls,  beifig  entirety  peMonai^  hii»d  no^fdaee  M^lh  re^ 
gttrdto  her  soiiv  Meti  also  ootujklet'ed^  diaKiiuMgh  the 
icitle)  derive/d  ii^om ^blood,  hfvd  boM^iMqwnAy  'vAolacicA 
nitice  the  NoiW^m^onqiiest^  amch  dkren^f^  hwd  pnoceoihd 
wore  from  force  or  ^hitoigtte,  ^thim  'from  asy  deNberaie 
tiiftiixliiis  of  ^v<K*tfnft^t.  l^ieliiMkl  iiefe*4iad  !StiU  <n>4iie 
«hd  prevailed ;  Jaiid  both  Mte  tatdlotfien  and  •miwm^ium  <hxd 
'beim  oomtinfo(fifly 'atuhdi^d  wMi  stfefa^ocntirahiiDna  a^iveve 
«tirfKdi«kitito  wfavn  >^  ^pmdtmt  (tieinaiKit'^iiigihaly  ib  giw  wa^r 
to  Bucfh  irn^^ffii-tt^.  If -the  *^  of  Heftry*  VIH*  (amthaK 
^^ll^ed  byi«^fOfip»rUlim^nt^  had  <tsicittf^e^uted  tiie  Scol^ 
ildi  itiie,  dieityi^iftiny'Md'aaprices  ^of  that  woaandi  Irad 
been  so  arigtial^  ^at  •&  >6etd^metit  (of  tfhfs  fianire,  lUnsup- 
ported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with  the  pec- 


.  mmB§L  ^ 

^e;  4|tt«em  EllEiibelh  jUk),  «rith  hmt  4yiiB|t  iir«dfa,  had  OIIAP. 
recognised  tkeendouhfeed  tkfe  of  her  kmaman  |ame« ;  and  ^^j^j^L. 
ihe  iriittk  oattaft  seemed  to  dispose  tbems^es  widi.  J07  |^^ 
indf)lB«su*e  for  hb  rece(»t40ii.  Hmdugh  faorti  aiMl  edu- 
oaisd  antdsft  a^ibrngn  mA  hostile  ^ople,  men-  l»ffecid, 
feopt  hie  -diameter  of  moderation  ahd  wivdoni)  chiit  he 
isouM'estthmce  the  maxims  of  an  English  monarch;  aiad 
die  prudeait  foresaw  greater  adyaatages  resuking  from  a 
lanpai  widli  Soodaiid,  than  disadvantages  from  suhanitting 
to  srpriaco-  of.  that  nati<xi«  The  alacrity  with  i4iich  th$ 
£bglMi  toatsd  ^oirard  the^uecesaol'  had  appeared  so  evir 
diStt44otSllftali^,  that,  coBcurring  wiih  other  causes,  it 
ttSseted  h^  wkh  the  deepest  melaookoly ;  and  that  wise 
princess,  whose  penetration  9sdA  experience  had  given  her 
Aerwyatasi  insight  into  human  aiFairs,  had  not  yet  sufit<- 
ciBsSly  wieighod  4he  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  leVlty  ot 
the  peoples 

As  victory  •brood-;  and  tnmfuiBity  at  home,  had  at- 
itendcd  this  princora,  she  left  die  nation  inattch-Sourishing 
circumstances,  that  her  successor  possessed  every  advan- 
•tage^  e»eept  diai  nf  eonpasriaon  with  her  iUustriouB  name, 
"srlien  he  mounted  "the  throne  of  England*  The  king's  Finttmns- 
jottrney  f»c»n  fidftiburgh  to  London  immediately  afforded  JJ^JJ^J^m. 
to  die  inquMtiive  '«ome  circumstanced  of  comparison, 
which  eren  die  natufal  partidsly  m  favour  of  thdr  new 
sovereign  tmaki  not  ^nerpnet  to  hb  advantage.  As  he 
^piffised  along,  aU  i^nks  -c^  men  flocked  about  him  from 
every  quarter,  aHured  by  interest  or  curiosity*  Great 
•were  the  ife}oi0ings,  and  -toud  and  hearty  the  acclamations 
which  'Tesocmded  itotn  oil  sides ;  atnd  every  one  could  re- 
«Kmber  how^e  aAMKty  and  (lopular  manners  of  their 
^aeen-diqdayed  themseli^s  amtdat  such  concourse  and  ex- 
ultation of  her  suh^eetat  Ssit  James,  diough  sociable  and 
fiemiliar  wkk  bife  irnnds  and  -c<lortier&,  hated  the  hustle  of 
.a  mixed  muMMHie  r;aihd  though  far  fiifom  disliking  flattery, 
-y^^yi^  he  stMlifonder  eif  tranquiHity  and  ease.  He  issued 
•thmietaire  a  >proehilnatioti,  fcnrbidding  this  resort  of  people, 
on  pretence  tof  the  soortity  of  provisions,  ^and  other  incon- 
;,  which,  he  said,  would  necessarily  attend  1t.^ 
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OiAP.  He  wtti  nM,  however,  mscMUe  to  the  great  flow  of 

jf^^r^  aflfection  which  appeared  in  his  new  suhgecu;  aad  being 
1406.  himself  of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  ha^^  beoa 
in  haste  to  make  diem  some  retnm  of  fcindtieai  and  gooi 
offices.  To  tbb  motire,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  ^hat 
profusion  of  mles  which  was  obeertvd  'm  die  beginnia|riof 
his  reign ;  when,  in  six  weeks  time  after  his  entrance  mlb 
the  kingdom,  he  is  computed  to'  have  bestowed  kaigfab* 
hood  on  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty •••eveni  par*- 
sons.  If  Elizabeth's  frugality  of  hcmoofs,*  aaweilas  of 
money,  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  h*  isega^now  to  lie 
valued  and  esteemed;  and  every  one  was  se iwibk ^shat 
the  king,  by  his  lavish  and  premature  conferring  of  fli^ 
vours,  bad  failed  of  obliging  the  peraenr  on  whona^he 
bestowed  them.  Titles  of  all  kimb  beoame  aO'eahHRon, 
that  they  were  scarcely  marks  of  distincMn  $  and  being 
distributed,  without  choice  or  deliberatkoa,  to  p^wms  vrnt- 
known  to  the  prince,  were  regarded  'tiiore  as  the  proofs 
of  facility  and  good  natort  than  of  any  detenabwd 
friendship  or  esteem. 

A  PAsc^uiNADE  was  affirxed  to  St.  Paul%,  in  which  an 
art  was  promised  to  he  taught,  very  necessary  to  aamet 
frail  memories  in  retainingthe  names  of  the  new  noUlity.^ 
We  may  presume,  that  the  English  would  have  thrown 
less  Uame  on  the  king's  facility  in  bestowing'  favonrs,  had 
these  been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  natk>n,  and  had 
not  been  shared  out  in  too  tmoqual  propoetioas,  to  his  okA 
subjects.  James,'  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  miore 
guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  ndes  of  po- 
litical prudence,  had  brought  widi  him  f;reat  numbers  of 
his  Scottish  courtiers :  whose  impadence  and  impottanity 
were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impose  on  the  easy  na- 
ture of  their  master,  and  eatert  favours,  of  which,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  his  English  subjects  woald  loudly 
complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  die  eaai'Of  Maare,  lord 
Hume,  lord  Kinloss,  sir  George  Home,  aeraetary  filphiit- 
stone,^  were  immediately  added  to  die  English  privy 
council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  treated  eaii  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favourite  as  long  as  that  noble* 

b  WilsOD,  in  Kstinot,  p.  665.  6  lliifl.  p.  662. 


man  Hved,  md  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous,    CHAP, 
though  the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  the  king  ever     ^^^* 
ho!ioiu*ed  with  ^9t  distmction.     Hay,  some  ^uie  after,     i^^^ 
was  creaned  viteounit  Boncaster,  Aen  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
got  an  immense '  fortune  from  the   crown ;  all  which  he 
spent  in  a  S]dendiri  and  oourtly  manner.  Ramsay  obtained 
(he  tide  of  earl  of  Holdemess;  and  many  others,  being 
riined  on  a  sudden  to  the  highest  elevation,  increased,  by 
^ir  insolence,  tlmt  envy  which  naturally  attended  them, 
as  strangers  and  ancient  enemies. 

It  must  however  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  that 
lie  left  ahttost  all<the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth'a  mtnistevs,  and  trusted  the  conduct  of  political  con- 
cerns, both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  his  English  subjects. 
Atftoog  these,  secretary  Cecil,  created  successively  lord 
Efindon,  viscount.  Cranbome,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was 
always  regarded  as  >tis  prime  minister  and  chief  counsel- 
lor.  Though  the  capacity  and  penetration  of  this  minister 
were  sufficiently  known,  his  favour  with  the  king  created 
surprise  on  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  The  secret 
correspondence  into  which  he  had  entered  with  James, 
and  which  had  sensibly  contributed  to  the  easy  reception 
of'  tlmt  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  Cecil's 
cf«dhr;  and  while  all  his  former  associates,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  lord  Grnty,  lord  Cobham,  were  discountenanced 
on  account  of  their  animosity  against  Essex,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  this  minister  was  continued  in  employ- 
me^,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers  in  negotia- 
tion was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  appearance  of 
ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and 
to  form  with  him  new  treaties  and  alliances.  Besides 
ministers  from  Venice,  Denmark,  the  Palatinate,  Henry 
Frederic  of  Nassau,  assisted  by  Bamevelt  the  pensionary  of 
H<dland,  was  ambaasador  from  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Aremberg  was  sent  by  archduke  Albert ;  and 
Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from  Spain.  But  he 
who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  on  ac- 
count ef  his  oWtt  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was  the 
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(^AP.   mftr^tuis of  Ilositi)  afterward*  Duke  •t^SiillfifNriiiie ttinifh 
^^^     ter  ami  iavMrtte  of  Heilry  IV.  0f  France*- 

WsEff  the  domiiiieiis  of  dlie  houtfe  of  AuMriade^EdlveA 
on  PhHip  Ih  ail  Europe  was  «(;ra€k  wMi  terror  leit  tkm 
fcfwtr  of  a  familjr,  whkh  had  heeii  raised  bf  fortupe^ 
should  now  be  tarried  to  an  uwneiuNiriMe  lieightbydMl 
widdom  and  conduct  ef  this  monarch.  But  nftver  veve 
apprehensions  foUnd  in  ike  event  to  be  more  groundleea. 
Slow  without  {»*udettcev  amUtious  without  enterfmaei  S$ht 
without  deceiving  any  body,  and  refiued  wilkoiH  tmy  inie 
judgment ;  such  was  the  character  of  Philips  asd  eucb  die 
character  which,  during  his  lifetime,  abd  wSuar  hh  de^l^ 
he  impressed,  on  the  Spanish  counciia*  jRiovejtefd  or  de* 
peculated  provintes,  discontented  Or  indplent*  iilhabifeaMs» 
were  the  spectacles  which  those  domiaioM,  lymg  ia  €i^nrf 
climate  of  the  globe,  presented  to  Philip  III*  a  weuk 
prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lermc^  a  miniiter  weak  a«4 
odious.  But  though  itnilitary  dtscipKiiey  which  still  i^ 
mained,  was  what  alone  gave  sotne  appearance  of  life  and 
vigour  to  chat  languishing  body,  yet  so  great  was  the  ter- 
rbr  produced  by  former  power  and  ambition,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Austria  was  the  object  of  men's  vows 
throughout  all  the  states  of  Ctiristendoiti.  It  was  not  per- 
ceived, that  the  French  empire,  uow  united  ih  domestic 
peace,  and  governed  by  the  most  heroic  and  most  araisMe 
prince  that  adornls  modem  story,  was  become,  of  itself,  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Spamsh  greatness.  Perhaps* 
that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it,  M^ien  he  proposed, 
by  his  minister,  a  league  with  Jamek,  in  conjunction  with 
Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  nortbem  ^x)wns ; 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  on  every  silte^ 
and  depress  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambitious  fMuily** 
But  the  genius  of  the  English  monarch  was  not  equal  to 
such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peaee  m^  his  ruling 
passion ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the  conjunc- 
tures of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which  was 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to 
his  people. 

The  French  ambassador,   therefore,  iiras  obliged  to 
depart  from  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with 
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$mtm^  tfa^  m^oa  of  provi<Mflgfor  the  »ifot7,ol  the  Uiii<^  chap. 
t«d  ProVigces :  nor  was  this  object  idtf^eth^r  without  ita  ^}^' 
diiKrullmu  The  king,  before  bis  acceasicm,  had  en- 
leitained  fterufl^  with  regard  to  the  revolt:  of  the .  Low 
CQumrkt;  .Md  beitigjcommoaly  ofteia  iMid  siitc^e/  be  had« 
ommemy  ppcatioiia,  gone  sp  far  ^  to  give  to  the  Dutch  th« 
ippdUsnioii  of  rebels;^  but  hfivicig  conversed  morefuUy 
wiib  Eiigliab  mnis^ri  aiid  coMrtiers^  be  found  their  at* 
ttuibm^nl^  to  that,  repuhlk  so  atrongv  dnd  their  opmi^n  of 
C(Hftvio«i  intenest  so  estatbliahed,  that  he  was  obbged  to 
tacrific^  to  polHliea  hia  sense  of  jtistice :  a  qvality  which^ 
cairen  when  einwaieoiM,  is  rea^ctuble  as  well  a$  rare  in  4 
SKmardu  So  tha^efore  agreed  with  Rdsai  to  support 
secretly  thus  .4tlites*gc«eral9  hn  eoncert  with  ^e  king  of 
Ermpeil'lASt  their  weakness  and  despair  should  obltgo 
them  to  si^mitjto  their  old  master.  The  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  few  and  simple^  It  waa  stipulated,  thnt  the 
two  king?  should  allow  die  Duleh  to.  levy  forees  in  their 
respective  ^oroinioiis^  and  should  underha&d  remit  t6 
tihat  republic  the  sum  of  oa^  mfilUon  four  hundred  thou* 
sand  livrea  ^  year  for  the  pay  of  these  forces.  That  the 
whole  mm  should  be  advanced  by  the  king  of  France ;  but 
that  the  third  of  in  should  be  deducted  from  the  debt  dne 
by  him  to,qwo»n  £litabeth#  And  if  the  Spaniard  attacked 
either  of  the  princes,  they  agteed  to  aseist  each  other; 
Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James  with  that 
of  aix«  This  treaty,,  one  of  the  Wisest  and  most  dfuita" 
ble  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his  reign^ 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prifkce  himself,  than  any  of  his 
aMOistersJ^ 

AMippT.the  great  trajiqutllity,.  both  foreign  and  do^  Ralei^'s 
mestic,  with  wkjich  the  nation  was  blest,  nothing  could  be  ^^"i^''^' 
more  surprising  than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to^ 
subvert  the  govemmont,.and  to  &x  on  the  throne  Arabella 
$t¥iart;,  a  Mmr  i^ela^^i^  of  the  ting's  by  the  famiily  of  hc^ 
noxt  mi  d^M^nded  orally:  from  Henry  VIK  Every 
thing  remmna  atiU  myaterioos  \n  this  conspiracy,  *an4 
history  ean^  give  us  no  ch^e  to  unravel  it.  Watson*  aixi 
Clarke,  two  (:atholic  priests,  were  accused  of  the  plot  :• 

f  La  Boderie,    vol.  i.  p«  180.  g  Wrtwood,  vol,  ii.  p.  5S, 
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CHAP>   Lord  6r^,  a  puritan.   Lord  Cobham,  a  thoilg^itess 
man,  of  no  fixed  principle ;  and  sir  Walter  Rafoigh,  sb$- 


i6oa.  p^cted  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect,  who  were  thett 
extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  «iflG#  reocivect 
the  appellation  of  freethinkers :  T^ather  with<lii«ae  Mr. 
Broke,  brother  to  lord  Cobham,  sir  -Griflui  Mtu-kbaoif' 
Mr.  Copeley,  sir  Edward  Parham;  •  What  cement  coulA 
unite  men  of  such  discordant  principles  4n  so  dangeroos  ft 
combination;  what  end  they  proposed,- or  what  mesuui 
proportioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never 
yet  been  explained,  and  cannot- easily  be  i^teagined*  Atf 
Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cobham  were  eomfftionly  beliefed^* 
after  the  queen's  death,'  to  haye  opposed  ^ptoskuming^  the 
king,  till  conditions  should  be  made  with  hlln ;  they 
were  upon  that  account  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  coi^ 
and  ministry;  and  people  were  apt,  at  firsf,  to  siispeet, 
that  the  plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  seeretary  Cecil,' 
to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  becodtfe  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  But  the  oonfbssion,  as  well  as  trial 
of  the  criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubti'  Andr 
though  no  one  could  find  any  ntarks  of  a  coocerted  enter*' 
prise,  it  appeared  that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  spi- 
rits, meeting  frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the' 
world  discontented  like  themselves,  had  entertained  very 
criminal  projects,  and  had  even  entered,  some  of  th^m 
at  least,  into  a  correspondence  with  Aremberg,  the  Flem- 
ish ambassador,  ia  order  to  giye  disturbance  to  the  new 
setdement, 

Th?  two  priests^  and  Broke*  were  executed :  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  M arkham  were  pardoned,"  after  diey  had  laid 
dieir  heads  upon  the  block/  Raleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned;  and  he  rem^ained  in  confinenieat -  many 
years  afterwards.  ; 

It  appears  from  SuUy's  Memoirs,  that.  Raleigh  se* 
eredy  offered  his  services  to  the  French  ambassador ;  and 
we  may  thence  presume,  that  ineetxng  witfr  a^t^piilse 
from  that  quarter,  he  had  recourse,  for  the:  same  unwar« 
irantable  purposes,  to  the  Flemish ministen      Such  aeon- 

i  State  Trials,  p.  180.   2d  edit.     Winwood,  Tol.   ii.  p.  8.  11. 
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kcture  we  are  tiow  enabled  to  form ;  bat  it  mwt  be  con-    CHAF. 
fesseid,  that)  on  his  trial,  there  i^^ar«d  no  proof  of  this 
transaction^  nor  indeed   any  circumstance  which   could 

'  justify  hia  cdnd^BStfiatton*  He  was  accused  by  jCoi^ham 
alm>e«iin.a.sndd^i  fit  of  paasion,  upon  hearing  that  Ra- 
leigh^'  wh^Qu  cxaminied,  had  pointed  out  some  circum* 
stastesy.b}!  which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  as** 
ceitaiiifid*  .This  ilccusation  Cpbham  afterwards  retracted ; 
Mfl  8fK>n  after  he  retracted  his  retraction*  Yet  upon  the 
written  evidence  of  this  single  witness,  a  man  of  no 
henour.  or  understanding,  and  so  contradictory  in  his  tes^ 
timw^ ;  not  ocsifponted  with  Raleigh )  nor  supported  by  any 
coocuri^g.  cioeumatance ;  was  that  great  man,,  contrary 
to.allslaw  and  equity,  found . guilty  by  the  jury*  His* 
nante  was  at  that  time  extremely  odious  in  England;  and 
erery  maa  was. pleased  to  give  sentence  against  the  capi*- 
tal  enemy  of  Esmx,.  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  £dw Aax>  Coke,  the  £anM>us  lawyer,  then  attorney 
general,  managed  the  causae  for  the  crown,  and  threw  out 
on  Ralei^  such- gross  abuse^  as  may  be  deemed  a  great 
Veflectioh^  not  only  on  bis  own  memory,  but  even,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  manners,  of  the  age.  Traitor,  monster, 
viper, .  and  spider  of  hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  em-, 
ploys  against  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
kingdom^  who  was  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune,  and 
who  defended  himself  with  temper,  eloquence,  and  coursige«^ 
The  next  occupation  of  die  king  was  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  content.  He  was  employed  in  dictatitig 
magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  divines  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applauses  of 
these  holy  men  for  his  superior  zeal  and  learning.     The 

jreligious  .disputes  between  the  church  and  the  puritans 
had  induced  him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton-court, 
on  pretence. of  finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile 
bodi  jmrti^. ... 

Thquc^b  .  the.  severities  of  Elizabieth  towards  the 
catholics  had  much  weakened  that  party,  whose  genius 
was  opposite  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  nation ;  like 
severities  had  had  so  little  influence  on  the  puritans,  vihm 

• 
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ci|Ai».    were  encouraged  by  that  tpiiit,  th^t  no  kst  tkon  8eve« 
^^  '     hundred  and  fi%  clergpnen  of  that  party  signed  a  peti* 


1004^  tfon  to  the  king  on  his  accession;  and  many  more  secnaed 
wiilti^  to  adhere  to  it.'*  They  all  hoped  that  James^ 
having  received  his  ediwatien  in  Scotfamd,  and  harai^ 
sometimes  professed  an  attachment  tD  the  chutch  estak^ 
lished  there,  would  at  least  abate  Ihe  rigoEnr  of  the  Imps 
enaeted  in  support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  puri- 
tans ;  if  he  did  not  show  moP€  paiticttiar  grace  and  encqja^ 
ragemeat  to  that  sect*  But  the  king's  dbpositioii  had 
taken  strongly  a  contrary  bias^  The  more  be  knew  tke 
puritanical  clftgy,  tha  less  favour  he  iMire  to  them*  He 
had  remarked  in  their  Scottish  bredwao  a  violent  trnm 
towards  repuUicanitm)  and  a  zealpus  aittacbmenc  to^vil 
liberty  f  principles  nearly  aitted  to  that  religious  endm^ 
siasm  with  which  they  were  actuated.  He  had  ,£3and, 
that  being  niost^  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean  edoca* 
tk>n,  the  same  loAy  prefensions  wtdch  attended  them  in 
their  familiar  addresses  to  their  Maker.,  of  whom  theg^ 
believed  themselves  the  peculiar  fatvourites,  induced  thess 
to  use  the  utmoet  freedoms  with  their  earthly  sovereign*' 
la  both  capacities^  of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had 
e^tperienced  the  little  complaasance  which  they  were  dis<» 
posed  to  show  Mm ;  whilst  they  controlled  his  coijunands, 
disputed  his  tenets,  and,  to  his  £sce,  before  the  whole 
pe€|4e,  censured  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  If  he  had 
submitted  to  the  indlignity  of  courtiog  their  favour,  he 
treasured  up,  on  that  account,  the  stronger  resentment 
' '  against  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them  feel,  in 
their  tum>^  the  weight  of  his  authovity.^  Though  he  had 
oii'on  m^t  with  re^stsmce  and  £9u:don  and  obstinacy  in  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  retained- no  ill  will  to  dmt  order;  oc 
rather  showed  them  favour  and  kindness  in  £nglai|dy 
beyond  wbsiit  reason  and  sound  policy  could  weU  justify  t 
But  the  ascendant  which  the  presbyterian  dcrgy  had 
assumed  over  him  was  what  hia  monarchical  pride  could 
tfever  thoroughly  digestw' 

f 

p  Fuller,  book  x.    Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  672.  q  James  ventured  to  say, 

iii'lii9  Ba8ilM0t>  Deron,  published  wbHe  Im  was  in  Scctiand :  *^  iprotert  befim  tlia 
{^at  Gody  and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  m^  Testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to 
he  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any  Highland  or  Borderer  Thieves  g^reater 
inrntitude  and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  fanatic  spirits !  And 
snoet  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land.**  X.  Jame8*9  IVorkii  p.  161. 


'    Hk  dreaded  Hkewfse  the  popufaoity  '^Ihich  attended    chap« 
this  order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.     As  useless  auster-  ^JL,,.^ 
ities  and  self  denial  are  imagined^  in  many  religions,  to      1^04 
sender  us  accepts^le  to  a  i>enevolent  Being,  who  created 
us  ft^ly  for  Impf^ktesS,  James-  remslrked  that  the  rustic 
severity  of  these  clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had 
ffiptu  tli^m,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance 
of  sanctity  and  virtue.    Strongly  inclined  himself  to  mirth 
and  winie  ^nd  sports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended  their 
eeniritre  fi»*  his  manner  of  life,  free  and  disengaged :  And, 
being  thus  averse,  from  temper,  as  well  as  policy,  to  the 
sect  of  pufitans,  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
its  fardier  growth  in  England. 

BOT  it  was  die  character  of  James's  counsels,  through- 
out his  whole  reign,  that  they  were  mpre  wise  and  equi- 
table in  dieir  end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the 
means.  Though '  justly  sensible  that  no  part  of  civil 
administration  required  greater  care  or  a  nicer  judgment 
than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties;  he  had  not  per- 
ceived, that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  practical 
knowledge  of  theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch* 
By  entering  zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave 
them  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted 
in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  the  only  proper  method  of  appeasing 
it.  The  church  of  Englaml  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
rigid  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination :  The  puritans 
had  not  yet  separated  themselves  from  the  church,  nor 
i^penly  renmmced  episcopacy.  Though  the  spirit  of  the 
parties  was  considerably  different,  the  only  appearing 
subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in  baptism, 
the  rihg  in  nrarriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  the 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mighty  Confe- 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  H^pjJ^. 
at  Hampton-court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified  opart 
clergymen  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  leaders  of  the  puri- 
tanical party  on  the  other ;  thfc  king  and  his  ministers 
Wing  j)resent/ 
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The  puritans  were  here  so  unreasonsMe  as  to  con* 
plain  of  a  partial  and  unfair  managentent  of  tbe^  dispute  ; 
as  if  the  search  after  truth  were  in  any  degree  ^objeot 
of  such  conferences,  and  a  candid  indiffiM'ence,  so  vmre 
even  among  private  inquirers  in  phth$opiH6al  questkMia^ 
could  ever  be  expected  ^mong  prmees  and  pi^elites^'  in  a 
theological  controversy.  The  king,  it  must  be-CDttfeaaed, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  showed  thealsoiq^st 
propensity  to  the  established  church,  and  frequcttdy-  incul- 
cated a  maxim,  which,  though  it  has  some  fnundatioii,  is 
to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  No  Bf  SHOP,  N0 
King*.  The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  werc'very  libeial  of 
their  praises  towards  the  royal  disputant;  and  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  unehuitediff  hi$  fnajeaty 
spake  by  ^  the  special  assistance  of  God* s  spirits*  A  few 
sdterations  in  the  liturgy  were  agreed  to,  and  both  parties 
separated  with  mutual  dissatisfaction* 

It  had  frequendy  been  the  practice  of  the  puritans  to 
form  certain  assemblies,  which  they  called  prophesyinga ; 
where  alternately,  as  moved  by  the  spirit,  thejr  displayed 
their  pious  zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  raised 
their  own  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to 
the  highest  pitch,  from  that  social  contagion  which  has  so 
mighty  an  influence  on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the  mutual 
emulation  which  arose  in  those  trials  of  religious  eloquence* 
Such  dangerous  societies  had  been  suppressed  by  EHt;^ 
beth ;  and  the  ministers  in  this  cbnference  'mored  the 
king  for  their  revival.  But  James  sharply  replied^  -(fyou 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery^  it  agrees  as  well  vrith  »i«- 
fiarchy  as  God  and  the  deviU  There  Jack  and  Tom  and 
Will  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  censute  me  and  my  council. 
Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech :  Le  Roi  s'avisenu 
Stay^  I  pray  ^  for  one  seven  years  before  you  defmind;  and 
then^  ifyoiifnd  me  grow  pursie  andfut^  I  may  perchance 
hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  wHl  keep  me  in 
breathy  and  give  me  work  enoughs  Such  were  die  poli- 
tical considerations  which  determined  the  king  in  his 
choice  among  religious  parties*  -    t 

The  next  assembly  in  which  James  displayed  his. 
learning  and  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  mojpe  spirit 
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of  Ubeitjrtfaan speared  among  his  .bbhops  amd.  theologiaiis.    ctiAP. 
The  p^^rUameiit  was  now  ready  to  assemble;    being  s<^  y^^^^ 
long^de^jTied  on. account  o£  the.  plague,  which  had  broken     x%04,. 
out  in  Jj&»doOf  and  rag^d  to  such  a  degree  that  above  March  19. 
SdfiQO-  penolto  are.  contputed  to  haye  di^d  of  it  in,  a  year ; 
diottgb  the.  cily  contajui^d  at  that  time  little  more  than 
tsOfiOO  iiAubmata.     , 

Thk  apeecfa*  which  the  king  made  on  opening  th« 
pcirU^OKniti  fuUy  displays  ihis  character^  and  proves  him 
to  have  pWK8»ed  mor^e  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than 
pvndeace  ipc  any  ju^t  sense  of  *  decorum  and  propriety.^ 
ThcKi^^  &w..productiona  of  the  age  surpass  this  per*- 
'  ibrmatnce  either  in  si^le  or  .matter ;  it  wants  that  majestid 
brevity  and  reserve  which  becomes  a  king  in  bis  ad^* 
dresses  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It  contains, 
however,  a.r^markaUe  stroke  of  candour,  where  he  cont^ 
fesses  his  too. great  .facility  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of.  snitCMTS  :^  ,  A  fault  .which  the  .  promises  to  correct,  but 
which  adhered  .to  him,-  and vdistre&sed  him,  during  the 
whole  couii^eof  his  rei^.  .:•... 

Thb  first  business,  in  which  the  a>mmons  were  en- 
gaged, was  of  the  utmost  imgdrtance. to  the  preservation 
of  tbfiir  ^privileges;  aiult  neither «te];npier  nor  resolution 
wexe  .wanting  in  their  conduct  of  it.       *.    *. 

In-for^ier  perio^a.  of  the  .English  government,  the 
bouse  of  commons  was  of  soismall  weight. in  the  balance  of 
the  constitution,  that  litl;le  attention  had  been  given,  either 
by  the  crown,,  the  people^  or  the  house  itself,  to  the  choice 
and .  continuance  of  the  menders.  ,It  had  been  usual,* 
after  parliaments  were  prplonged  beyond  one  session,  for 
the  chancellor  to  exert,  a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing 
jftew  writSvto;snppIy  the  .place,  of  any  members  whom  he 
judgoi  injcapable  of  attending,,  either  on  account  of  their 
employsQfent,.  their  sickness,  or  other  impediment.  This 
practice  gave  that  minister,  and  consequently  the  prince, 
an.unlifl^it^d  plowerrof  .modelling  at  pleasure  the  repre- 
sentatives, of  the  .i^on;  yet  90  litde  jealousy  had  it 
created,  that  the  commons,  of  themselves,  without  any 
court  influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to^  some  former 

n  K.  James's  Wdrks,  p.  484,  485,  &c.    Jcnim.  22d.  March,  1603.    Kennet, 
p.  668.  X  K.  James's  Works,  p.  495.  499. 
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CXLiPb  irotea  of  their  own,  coafiimed  it  ki  tiic  twentjMliird  of 
^^m^^^  Elixabeth.'^  At  that  time,  though  some  mcmbent  whose 
1504,  places  had  been  supplied  on  aeoouat  of  sidfhese,  haying 
now  recovered  their  health,  a^fwred  in  the  .house,  awl 
claimed  their  seat;  such  was  the  authoritj^  of  tbe  chanceU 
lor,  that,  merely  out  of  respect  tp  hia^'  hia  sentence. -w«i 
adhered  to,  and  the  new  members  were  continnnd  in  tkflSf 
places*  Here  a  most  dangerous  jprerogatiwe  was  conferred 
on  the  crown;  But  to  show  the  gcaiius  of  that. age,  or 
rather  the  channels  in  which  power  then  ras,  4he  cnxwK 
put  very  little  value  on  this  authority  ^  insomuch  tkat.two 
days  afterwards  the  chanceBor,  of  him8e|f,  resigned  it* 
back  to  the  commons,  and  gave  them  power,  to  jodi^s  oi 
a  particular  vacancy  in  their  house*  .  And.  when  the 
question  concerning  the  chanoellor's  new  writs  was  agaso 
brought  on  the  carpet  towards  the  ettd  of  the  session^  tbn 
commons  were  so  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that^ 
thou^  they  readmitted  soihe.  old  menders,  whose  seats 
bad  been  vacated  on  account  of  slight  indispositions^ 
yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor's,  sentence,  ^  instances 
where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have  been  daogerou^ 
and  incurable*'  Nor  ^d^thcy  proceed  any  farther  in 
vindication  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  during 
the  sitting'  of  pafliamenty  there  do.  nat^  at  any  tiomr,  an^ 
writ  go  out  for  chobsing  or  returning  anif  memter  ivUhout 
the  warrant  of  the  houte^  In  Elizabeth^s  rei^o  we  vamf 
remark,  and  the  reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament 
were  not  usually  the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  vacations; 
and  during  the  latter,  the  ctumcellor^s  power,  if  he  plea,^eA 
to  exert  it,  was  confim^ed,  at  least  left,  by  this,  vote,  aa 
unlimited  and  unrest^'ained  as  ever* 

Ik  a  subsequent  parliament,  the  absolute  authority  of 
die  queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  still  v^^oige^  (^n ;  an^, 
^  began  for  the  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  coavmons* 

New  writs  having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when 
Acre  was  no  vacancy,  and  a  contnoversy  arising  i:^on  that 
incident,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  inform^* 
ing  them,  that  it  were  impertment  for  them  to  deal  in 
such  matters.     These  questions,  she  said,  belonged  on^ 

y  Joarn.  Jamiary  t9,  1589. 

a  Joum.  Mareh  18^  1580.    See  &itlier>  DT^ve^  p.  43^ 
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|»tht  dtftttttttOf  f  «Hd  idle  WHA  M|j^di^ted  Mik  td^  ^6tifi^   diAP. 
Wllh  Ac  ju<%«%,  ^  bl^ddt  <t>  settle  att  didpnt^af  #it&  ^egai^d  v^^^ 
16  eiectiM«»^     1**  t*dthiM)ii^  had  the  courage,  A  few  days^     j^^ 
a&ef,  W  v«te,  *'  Tff«t  i«  Wfts  i(  iti(>*l  {^erllotis  pfccedciit^ 
•*  trhevtf  tWa  ftmgh««  df  ^  Ciiw^ty  l^^i^e  duly  elected,  if  any 
**  neir  writ  should  ld«iil^  o\i«  for  a  feecbfrti  deetion,  ivithout 
**  order  of  the   h^wfe   itself  /   t!^ .  t\\t  discussin'g   ^d' 
^  ad;^gvi9^  <»f  f^is  Ktfd  duch  ftke  dffiet-eticed  belonged- 
*^  only  to  the  house  t  ithd  that  tlief  fe  ^6^ild  be  iko  Message 
^  Item  to  die  Idrd  chanceHm-,  n6t  stj  tmicH  as  to  inquire 
^  what  he  had  done  m  Ae  liiatteir,  becaufie  it  Was  corn-' 
^^ceit«d  €^  be  d  m^^et  deto^at6iy  td  the  power  and 
*  {«mleg«  of  the  htotise.'^    This  is  thef  niost  consider- 
aUe,  and  alftiOAt  eiity^  instance  of  parlikmentafy  liberty, 
whkh  ocelli's  dfiirhig^  the  t-eign  of  that  pi^lncess* 

OvTi^AWSt  whether  dn  account  <rf  debts  or  ctiihes, 
had  been  dechired  by  the  judges^  ineapahle  of  enjoying  ?t 
ieat  in  the  hmxtfe,  wiiete  they  Mnst  themsefves^  he  lawgiv- 
ers ;  bi^  this  Of^iniofit  6f  fhef  judges  had  been  frequently 
overruled*  I  find^  howet^r,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,* 
who  was  questioned  fdi*  an  outlatwry,  that,  having  proved! 
iA  his  debts  to  have  been  contracted  by  &crretisliip,  and? 
to  liave  been,  most  of  them,  honestly  compounded,  he 
was  allowed^  on  accotnit  of  these  favourable  erreum^tanees, 
to  keep  bis  seat :  Which  plainly  sup|)0^es  that,  otherwise, 
k  would  have  been  vacated,  on  account  of  the' outlawry.^ 

Whck  Jam#8  sommened  this  pialrlianhint,  he  issued  d  ^ 
proctaniatiott  ;*  in  whkh,  among  many  general  advices, 
whtchy  like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  hi^  people,  1W 
stric^  enjoins  them  tndt  to  choose  any  outlaw  fof  th^ix' 
repre^entatMre.  And  he  adds;  Jf  any  ptftstm  fake  tipdfi 
him  tke  place  rf  knight^  citizen^  or  burgess^  not  being  duitf 
ekeUdj  aecofding  to  the  lawa  and  statutes  in  that  behalf 
proviSedj^  and  according  to  the  purport^  effect^  and  true 

%  inSWes^  p.  Sgir.  b  39  H.  6,  &  Jonm.  Feb.  ^,  ISSO. 

d  In  SE  «ubsequcn|  pariiament,  that  of  the  S^th  of  the  qneen»  the  coMipaM^ 
<fl|f  great  debate,  exprewfy  voteil,  that  a  )>erson  outlawed  might  be  elceted. 
J)n£we8,  p.  518.  But  as  the  matter  had'  been  much  eoutested,  the  kiog  might 
fhlnlt  the  vote  of  the  house  no  law,  and  might  esteem  ln«  own  deoraion  of  mQr«: 
^(ght  than  theirs.  We  may  also  suppose  (hat  he  was  not  aequainted  withj 
this  vote.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  speeeh  to  her  Ust  parliament,  «oniphHiiied 
of  their  adjnit^ng  ouUaws,  and  represents  that  condn^t  of  th»hmiM»  a«g  great 
abtttis,  e  Jan.  tl,  iMt.    H]rm#r»  torn,  xvi  p.  5fil. 

Vox..  V.  H 
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cnrM*.  meaning  ofif/ii^  ot^r  pr-ociamatimij\tfien  e^eryi  person  ^ 
^^^^^  offending  to  bejinedar  imprisoned  for  the.  same.  A  pro-. 
\%^/^  clatnation  here  was  plakily  put  on.  the  same  footing  with 
a  law,  and  that  in  $o  delicate  a  poitit  as  the  right  of 
elections:  Most  alarming  circnmstances,  had  there  not 
l^een. reason  to  believe  that  this  measure^  being  entered 
into  so  early  in  the  king's  reign,  proceeded  more  from 
precipitation  and  mistake,  than  from  any  sertous  design 
of  inva4ing  the  privileges  of  parliament.^ 

Sii^  Frai^cis  Goodwin  was  chosen  m0niber  for  the 
CQiunty  of  Bucks; , land  his  return,  as  usit^t' was  made 
into  chancery..!  The  -chancellor,  pronouncing  him. an  out*- 
l|iW|  vacated  hi$  seat,  and  issued  writa  for  a  new.  el^itioiu* 
Sir  John  Forte.scue  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  the  oDunty« 
But  the  first  act  of  the  house  was  to  reverse  the  chaDcel- 
lor%  sentence,  and  restore  sir  Francis  to  his  seat#  .  At  the 
^og's  suggestion,  the  lords  desired  a  eonference  on  the 
subject;  but  were  absolutely  refused. by  the  commons,  as 
the  question  entirely  regarded  their  qwu  privileges*^  The 
ogmmQus^  however,  agreed  to  make  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker ;  in  which  they  main* 
tained,  that  though  the  returns  were  by  form  made  into 
chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judging,  with  regard  to 
elections  belonged  to  the  house  itself,  not  to  the' chan- 
cellor*' James  was  not  satisfied,  and  oixlered,a  ccmferetice 
between  the  house  and  the  judges,  who^  opinion  in  this 
case  was  opposite^  to  that  of  the  commons.  This  confer- 
ence, he  said,  he  commanded  as  an  absoittfe  kings'^  a;i^ 
epithet,  we  are  ^pt  to  imagine,  not  very  gratefiiil  to  Eng* 
lish  ears,  but  one  to  which  theiy  ha4  already  been  some- 
what accustomed  from  the  mouth  of  EUsr^abetb.*  He 
added.  That  ail  their  privileges  were  derived  /rom^  his. 
grants  and  hoped  they  would  not  turn  them  against  him;"^ 

f/iiie  duke  of  Sully  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  maxim  of  James,  that  no  prmee 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  should  begin  any  oonsidei'able  undertaking :  A 
maxim  reasonable  in"  itself,  and  very  suitable  to  his^cautious,  hot  to  say  timid 
ohametcr.  The  facility  with  which  he  departed  from  this  pretension,  is  anq^l^ 
proof  t^at  his  meaning  was  innocent.  Hut  had  the  privileges  of  parliament  hekn 
«il  /that  time  exactly  ascertained,  or  roval  power  fully  limited,  could  such  an 
iififtgination  ever  have  been  entertainecl  by  him,  as  to  think  ihat  his  pro«lama- 
ttons  cotdd  regulate  parliamentary  elections  ?  ' 

•  p  Win  wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  19.  h  Joui»n.  26th  March  1604. 

•  I  Joiirn.>Sd  April  1804.  ♦  See  note  [F]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 

1  Camden,  iu  Kenaet,  p.  375.  m  Joui-n.  i?9th' March,  5th  April  1604. 
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a  sentiment  i«*kh,  frbiri-hei*'  ciE>tlrttffcti 'ftHi'  c<?miif  that    mKP. 
princess  had  afeo  cnterfeHWyd,  attd'#hteh'-trab  fbe  i*igAif>^  ^^^ 
prineiple  of  her  courtiers  antf  ministers^ 'anfl  fKe  sprihg  <Jf     .j^i 
«B  heradmiliistratiOtt.  ^   "•      '         •  "^'  "^ 

The  cotnmons  nire^e  in  some  p^rpl^liity.  Theii*  jjy^i 
were nfew^  <!ypened,  and -they  saw  the  etltisequenees-df'thtlt 
power  whkh  had  been  assumed^ %y  the  chancellor, '  and  to 
which  dteir  predecessors  had,  in  some-  instances,  bRndlV 
submitted.'  Wi^iMi  coiirst^  said  a-riiefmber,  the  free  Hee^ 
Hon  of  tkt'  eonntits  is'  taktn  ekday'^^and  none  shali  i^ 
chosm  t^t  »iA^  ets  shc^ please  th'tking^  ^nd councih'^  I^t 
m,  ther^&rei*'e&kH* fortitude^  undersfandin^^  arid  sinderitif^ 
seek  fo^nidiTfttiin  diir  privilege.  ThUs  cannot  be  constMed 
any  cmttemptifiiis^  but  merely  a  rttmht^rtcmce  of  our  c(fnt'*- 
inon  rig'h^y  wMcho^r  ancestt)rs  have" left  iis^  aridhbhick 
it  is  jttst  and  fiffbr  us  :to'  transmit  to  our  posterity.'' 
Another  said^^  This  may  be  called  a  quo  warranto  to  setzh 
all  our  ^berties.  ■  A  chancellory  added  a  third,  Bp  fKis 
ahirse^  rftity  call  a  parliament  cdnsiiting^  bfivhat  pit*sokh 
he  pleases*  Any  suggestion^  itp'any  person^  '7naylk  the 
cause  of  sendmg  a  new  writi  ^  It  is  come  to  this'plhhi 
question^  Whtther  the  thaneetif  t^^parliornent  dd^M  if% 
have  authority  ?^  '     '  •>'        •   '  p      ;'»' - 

No+wiTHsTANOiKG  #tis  •  #atchful  spirit' 'bf  liberty 
which  now  appeai^ed  in  the  comnidns,  *flieir  deferfehce  fbt 
majesty  was  so  ^  great  that  they  appfaintfed  i*ct!)inmittfee^f6 
confer  with  the  judges  befbrie  the  king  and* council;  Tni<^i% 
the  question  of  ^law  began'^Wf^  ttppeai^-in  James's' eyes,^''i 
Ikde  more  doubtful  than  he  Htt*  *tithen6  imagined'  if :  aifid 
in  order  to  extricate  himself  Whli  some  honobr,  he-  pi^cA 
posed  tlwlt  both  Goodwin  and  'Fortesciic  shoiiW  ^b^'  ^6i 
aitd^,  and  a  wi4t*be  issued,  by  wafrant  idf  the  Hftuiy,  fli^ 
a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  hi&  consent,  and  the  coni- 
mons  embr&xred"  the  expedient;  but  Jrt  such  a  maiiiier, 
that  while  they  showed  theii*  regard  f<yFthe  king,  theyse^ 
eUred  for  the  ftitttre  the  free  posses^n  6f  their  sfeats,  ?lnd 
the  right  which  they  claimed,  of  j\ldgirig  solely  ^in  thseir 
own  elections  aiid  returns.*  *  •    i  •  .  .  .  ^ 

n  Journ.  SOth  March  1604.  .  o  Id.  ifo.  p  Id.  ibid' 

•  3ee  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  Vblhintf. 
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commofis-;  but  must  be  regVNled'as  m  Mi^l^iitfiriTikg^ 
happilj^  rtBcupd  fboi^  fhftt  Miblgttily  mhitk  ^  aegMgeiM^ 
pf  floin^  iprmer  piiHii^fn^Mbi'lMul  tlM"iHi  »poQ  it«  «^ 

At  the  same  t4me  <^&  ctrnmom^  m  ^  tfine  ^  mtr 
ThoiMB  Shirley,  e^mbHllied  ^ir  power  of  ponMiiiVi  M 
weU  th^  perBopB  9^  ¥fhP9e  fli^k  any  WMtfubftr  it  mni>ii>4i 
fH  «ke  officers  w}iq  eilber  atrest  or  dmiiifiitim*  Their 
^iMerting  of  this  privilege  Mmits  ei  the^iiaM  fotecfioiw^ 

About  thiB  periecW  the  mindft  pt  men  throvghout 
Europe,  especial^  m  Sng^aad,  Beem  'to  iMfe  nxuiiwfpm 
a  geneFal,  bi|t  iiXKH^ie  re^oMtion.  Tlmui^  lettete  fai4 
been  revived  in  the  preceding  aige,  Bhey  were  chiefly  col*- 
tivatiMl  by  those  pf  seden^ry  profcieiom :  nor  had  ^ey, 
till  now,  begun  to  spr^^d  theiMelveB,  in  my  degrea, 
aaipng  mei^  of  the  wpr)d»  Arts^  bodi  meeiuMiical  and 
l^ra),  were  every  dw  ToeeivHig  great  impaoveineniB* 
Navrgs^U^  had  exteipd<^d  itself  over  die  wh<de  globev 
']^'f^ve)il^^  w^8  secMrd.and  i^greeable.     Aad  the  geneval 

eysfi^^  of  p<4iti^  ^n  £uiwfre  w#B  beeome  wwe  eiUargpd 

and  comprehensive. 

hf  consequence  pf  fhis  mnivenaH  fera^iitiHsen»  the 
Idea^  of  men  enlarged  ^fii^#fliselres  on  all  sides  f  aiwl  the 
S^vei^l  constituent  parts  of  tht  Gothic  g^yenimeiitSt 
^bic}i  seem  to  •  h^ve  lain  long  ^inactive,  hegm^  eTery 
where,  to  operate  :s^  eocnoa^h  ami  esch  others  Ob  the 
CQptinent,  wber^  the  neftefsity  of  di^cfpl^  bad  b^goilsflt 
St^diijig  armies,  tl>ft  prif^es  co«im«nly  estikbiished  m  «li- 
lipciit^d  j^thority,  s^id  'Qverpowened*  by  force  oV'a^trig«e, 
4^  liberties  of  4if  pf  ^J.e.  In  {;>ng^and,  <ihiB  love  of  free* 
40m;,  wh^ch,  un^^  checked,  flo^rtshes  lE^^reiwly  in'all 
liberal,  natures,  a^ujrr^  fiew'for^e,  aqd  MRas*«i^<ids^d  by 
H^^re  enlarged  vpef^f ,  s^itaf^l^  tO  ^^%  eulsivnted  tmder* 
landing  whicfi  b^eawfie  every  d^y  moc-e:  commw  awong 
men  of  birth  a^'  ^ducatinln*  A  familiar  aecpiiuntance 
with  the  precious  remains  of  s\ntiquity  exeited,  in.  eveey 
generous  breast,  a  passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and 

r  Jonrii.  e^Oi  9/14  71)^  M^  XMt 


Iwgai  f»  iwmiittoft-  H  itntm  mMi^  vklMt^  imUdi  the   o»ak 
Greek  ?»d  Rikmr  littihorm  bf  «iicli  wiiiMteg  evftoqiles,  ^J^!^^L^ 
M  weU  9»^  ipmheiae  e»|^gti»iq^i|  ««commeiid*ta  ua*     The     ^^^i 
oevere,  tkoui^  popular  iJiMnnMMot  of  Eliauihetb  liad  coor* 
fined  thie  fimn^  tpirit  within  viNy.iiarroMr  bcmndas  BiK 
^riien  a  new  and  a  feveign  finally  aueceeded  lo  the  thronf , 
and  a  ptinee  •  leea  drtadnd  and*  lew  bdoved,  symptoma 
temediatniy  appeared  of  a  -miwe  free  and  independem 
genitta  in  the  nation. 

UAmvt  thia  prinee  poaseaaed  neither  auficieot  ea^ 
pacitjrto  perceive  the  altenniont  nor  suflcient  art  and 
vigour  ttf  check  it  in  ita  early  advancea*  Jealoua  of  reg^l, 
kecaute'  conaeiona  of  little  peraonal  authority,  he  had 
eataUiahed  withtn  hia  own  mind  a  apeouhtfive  i^atem  ef 
idbaolilte  govemmeaH,  which  few  of  hia  auhfecta  he  be*  -* 

fieved^  and  none  but  traitora  and  rebeb,  would  make  mny 
acruple  to  admit.  On  which  ever  aide  he  caat  hia  eye, 
every  tUng  concurred  lo  encourage  hia.pvifudiAea*  When 
he  compared  himaelf  wid»  the  other  heaeditary  aovereigas 
of  Europe,  he  imagioedt  that-  aa  -he  bore  the  amne  rank, 
he  was  entided  to  equal  pcetogativea ;  not  conaidering 
die  innovatiooa  lately  introdwod  by  them,  and  the  mili- 
tary force  by  which  their  authority  waa  aupperted.  In 
England,  that  power,  aknoal  imlimked,  which  had  been 
exerciaed  tor  above  a  century,  especially  during  the  )ate 
leigo,  he  aacrtbed  aolety  to  royal  birth  and  tide ;  not  to 
the  prudei»6e  and  apirit  of  the  monaicha,  nor  to  the  coa« 
junctures  of  the  timea*  £v«»  the  oppoaition  which  he  had  ^ 
struggled  with  in  Scotland  encouraged  him  atili  farther  in 
kia  favourite  notiooa;  while  he  there  saw,  that  the  same 
reaiatanc*  wbick  oppoaed  regal  authority,  violated  all  law 
and  ordof)  and  made  way  either  for  the  ranagea  of  a  bar> 
barouanobiUty^  or  far  ^e  more  intolerable  inaolence  of 
aedilaoust  preaehera*  In  hia  own  peraoa,  therefore,  he 
dionght  M  legal  power  to  be  centered,  by  an  hereditary 
and  a  diRrane  rig^t  t  And  thia  opinion  might  have  proved 
dn&fierooa,  if  aot-fatd,  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmoeaa 
of  the  persuaaion,  md^  ita  seeming  evidence,  induced 
him  "to  truat  solely  to  hia  right,  without  making  the 
aaaaUeat  provision,  either  of  fwce  or  politica,  in  order  to 
support  it* 


s^ 
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CtfAP:  Sfcak  vere^the  'op]^i«e  ifispbsilions  of  parliament  and 

^J^]J^     prince,  at  die  coRitfiencement  oif  the  Sccrttish line;  dispo"^ 

1004^     sitibns  jtuitfi>6ginnifig' to  exist  and  to  appear  iti  the  parliaf* 

ment^«  but  thoroughly  est^ished  and  openly  aVow«fd  oil 

Ae-part  of  the  prince.  -* 

TteE  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  of  cofnmOTS 
appeared,  not  only  in  defence  of  dieir  own  pritrileges,  btft 
idso  in  their  endeavour,  though,  at  this  time,  in  vaiti^'ltf 
free  trade  from  those  shackles  which  the  high  exerted  pre* 
rogative,  and  even,  in  this  respect,  the  W  judged  tyranny 
of  Elizabeth  had  imposed  upon  it. 

James  had  already  of  his  own  aecord,  callM  in  imd 
annuUed  all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  w^hilAi 
had  bee^,  granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely 
fettered  every  species  of  domestic  industry :  But  the  ex- 
ckwfve  companies  still  remained ;  another  species  of  nio<> 
nopoly,  by  which  almost  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to 
France,  was  bro«|ght  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious 
engrossers,  and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in 
commerce  was  for  ever  sacrifieed  to  a  little  temporary 
advantage  of  the  sovereign^  These  companies,  though 
arbitrarily  elected,  had  carried  their  privileges  so  far, 
that  almost  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centered 
in  London;  and  it  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to- 11 0,0001.  a  year,  while  those  of  dl  the' king- 
dom beside  yielded  only  seventeen  thousand/  Nay,  the 
whole  trade  of  London  was  confined  to  about  two  hun- 
dred citifcene,^  who  were  efltsily  enabled,  by  combining 
among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they  pleased  both 
to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The  committer 
appointed  to  examine  tJits  enormous  grievance,  one  of  the 
greatest  which  we  read  of  in  Engiifth  story,  insist  on  it  aa 
a  fact  well  known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  pre- 
sent received  opinion,  that  shipping  smd  seamen'  had  in« 
sensibly  decayed  daring  all  the^  preceding  reign.^  And 
daongh  nothing  be  more  common  than  complaints  of  ^he 

decay  of  trade  even  during  the  moist  flourishing  periods ; 

•  •  •      » 

.  *  See  note  [HJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  t  Jouriv  21  May  160*. 

u  Id.  ibid.  w  A  remonstrance  from  the  Trinity  house,  in  1602,  says, 

that  in  a  little  above  twelve  yoars  after  1588,  the  shipping  and  number  of  seamea 
in  England  decayed  about  a  tliii-d .  Anglesey's  happy  future  State  of  England,  p. 
1 28,  from  sir  Julius  Caesar's  Collections.    See  Joum.  21  May  1604. 
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jfi^t:  U  this  a  cQBinisqueiice  which  might  oaturaUy  result    chap. 
frpm.  such  arbittiuy  eslablishiiiems,  at  a  time  when  the  ^^^!L^ 
commerce  o£  all  ibe  other  nations,  of  Eurofke^  ex^cept  that     |^q^ 
of  Scotlanil)  enjoyed  full  liberty  aod  iodulgeiice. 

Wmile.  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give 
libeiny;  to  ib^  trading  part  of  the  nation^  they  also  endea- 
il«)Ur«d  to  fr^e  jJUe  landed  property  from  the  burden  of 
wardships/  ami  to  remove  those  remains  of  the  feudal 
teaures  under. which  the  nation  still  laboured.  A  just 
vegaid^was  sbo\ico  to  the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  this 
a^Lr;  ,iior.wa&  the  remedy  sought  for,  considered  as  a 
«i9Jttier  of  rigl^  but  merely  of  grace  and  favour.  The 
profit  which  tha  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
ce«4pite  of  homage^ <was  estimated:  and  it  was  in||nddd  to 
compound  for  thea^-  prerogatives  by  a  secure  and  inde- 
pendent.  revenue.  .  But  after  some  debates,  in  the  house, 
and  sojne  conferences,  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found 
to  contain  more  difficulties  than  could  easily,  at  diat  time, 
be  surmounted;  and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  saxy 
conclusion* 

Tub  same  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  natore, 
to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  purveyance*  This 
prerogative  had  been  much  abused  by  the  purveyors^^ 
and  the  commons  showed  some  intention  to  offer  the  king 
fifty  thousand  .pounds  a  year  for  the  abdition  of  it* 

Another  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  the  commons  showed  a  great- 
er spirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of  na- 
tional interest*  .  The  union,  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
zealously  and  even  impatiently  urged  by  the  king*'  He 
justly  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that 
he  had  termioiated  the  bloody  animosities  of  these  hostile 
nations,  a^d  had  re4ui;ed  the  whole  island  under  one  go- 
vernment; enjpyii|g  tranquillity  within  itself,  and  security 
from  all  foreign  invasions*  He  hoped,  that  while  his 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected  on  past  disasters,  be- 
sides regarding  his  person  as  infinitely  precious,  they 
would  entertain  the  strongest  desire  of  securing  them- 
selves against  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough 

X  Jontn.  1  Jun*  tr»04.  y  Joarn.  30  Apiil  1 604.  z  .Tdttrn.  21  April, 

I  Mmy,  1 664.    Parliamcntiiry  History,  vel.  v,  p.  91 . 
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OHAP.  imioa  of  laws^  parijamcplt,  ud  imvil^ffts.  Be  eotfti* 
i^^l^i^^  dered  not^.that  this  very  cdkcooa  opowledv  aa  yet,  ift  • 
leok  *  contrary  manner  o|i  m^nV  ptt^fticcs^  and  kept  alire  that 
mutHal  liatrtd  betwe^  tba  oatiMM,  which  hiui  beta  car* 
ri(d  to  the  greatest  ejctremitiet,  and  reqiured  tiaM  to  allay 
it»  The  mpre. urgent  the  king,  appeamd  in  pvodMting  M 
meM  a  measure^  the  more  baokward  vaa.the  Bttgliah 
parliament  in  concurring  with  him ;  while  dkey  aacvibed 
hb  excessive  zeal  to  that  partiality  in  favow  id  hie  ask 
cient  subjects,  of  which  diey  thou|^  that^  oa  ochet 
QcqasuHis,  they  had  reason  to  complahw  Their  emis- 
plaisance  for  the  king,  therefore,  carried  thsas  no  fanhet 
than  to  appoint  forty-four  English  to  meet  with  tUvty-ooc 
Scottish^mmissioners,  in  order  to  deliheaate  conceraing 
the  terms  oi  a  union ;  but  without  any  power  of  making 
a4vances  towards  the  establishment  of  it«* 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not 
better  judgment^  appeared  m  the  house  of  commona  when 
the  question  of  sup^y  was  bitrnght  before  diem,  by  some 
members  attached  to  the  court.  In  vun  was  it  urged, 
that,  though  the  king  received  a  supply  which  had  been 
voted  to  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  not  been  collected  be- 
fore her  death;  yet  he  iiound  it  burdened  with  a  debt 
contracted  by  the  queen,  equal  to  the  fidl  amount  of  it : 
That  peace  was  not  yet  tbofonghly  concluded  widi^  Spain, 
and  that  Ireland  was  still  expensive  to  him  :  That  on  his 
jourpey  from  Scodand,  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  people, 
and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  fan^,  he  had  ex* 
pended  considerable  sums :  And  that  as  the  courtiers  had 
looked  for  greater  libetalities  from  the  prince  on  his  ac- 
cession, and  had  imposed  o»  his  generous  nature^  so  the 
prince,  in  his  turn  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  some 
mark  of  duty  and  attachment  foam  hia  people,  and  sotAe 
consideration  of  his  necessilaes*  No  impiesttsn  was  made 
on  the  house  of  commons  by  these  topics ;  »k1  the  ttMjo^ 
rity  appeared  fully  determined  no  mfuae  all  supplyli  The 
bmrden  of  government,  at  that  time«  lay  snrprista^  1^^ 
upon  the  people :  And  that  very  reason,  which  to  us,  at 
this  distance,  may  seem  a  motive  of  generosity,  wae  the 

a  Joarn.  7  June  1604.    Keonet,  p.  673. 
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n^  causi  why  the  parUament  was;  on  tii  bctasions,  so    chap. 
TtmsarkMy  frugal  «Bd  reserved.     They  were  not,  as  yet^  \^~^rLj 
accustomed  to  opea  iheii*  parses  m  so  Kberal  a  faianner  as     ^^^ 
Uicir  8uceetaars,m  order  to  aupplf  the  wants  of  their  sot^* 
rrign ;  and  the  tokiaUest  demand,  however  reqnimte,  ap^ 
^ared  in  itaeir  e3^s  unrea96nd[>Ie  and  excfbitant;     T|W 
comnMlns  fteem  also  to  hsLrt  been  dettitnis  of  reducing  the 
cfowtk  to   stffi   farther  neciet^ies,  by  their  refusing  a 
bitl,  sent  down  to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the 
crown  lands  fot  ever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  successors.^ 
The  dissipation  made  by  Elizabeth^  had  prc^Uy  taught 
James  the  meeessity  of  this  law,  and  shown  them  the 
advantage  of  refusing  iti 

III  order  to  cover  a  disiq>pointment  with  regard  to 
supply,  which  might  bear  a  bad  construction,  both  at  '" 

home  and  abroad,  James  sent  a  mesaage  to  the  hdUse,^ 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  desired  no  supply ;  and  he 
was  vetjr  forward  in  refusing  what  was  never  offeted  him. 
Soon  after,  he  prorogued  the  parlian^nt^  not  without  dis>*  7th  JuiV. 
covering,  in  Ms  speech,  visible  marks  of  dissatisfaction. 
Even  so  early  in  his  reign,  he  saw  reason  to  make  public 
complaints  of  the  resdess  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
puritanical  party^  and  of  the  malevolence  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  commons^  Nor  were  his  com* 
plaints  vrildiout  foimdation,  or  the  puritans  without  inte* 
rest;  since  the  commons  now  finding  themselves  free  front 
the  arbftrary  government  of  Elizabeth,  made  applicati<»i 
for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king;  the  purport  of  both  which  was,  to  procure,  in 
favour  of  the  puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws.*  The  \ise  of  the  surplice^  and  erf  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, is  there  ehiefty  complained  of;  but  the  remedy  seems 
to  hffre  been  expected  solely  from  the  king's  dispensing 
power.*  In  the  papers  which  contain  this  application  and 
petition,  we  may  also  see  procifs  of  the  violent  animosity 
of  the  commcms  again^  the  catholics,  together  with  the 
intolerating  spirit  of  that  assembly.''^'- 


h  Pfti'liameivtaiT  Hlstorx,  toI.  v.  r- 108.       e  Journ.  36  June  IfjOi. 
d  La  BoderJe,  the  French  ambassador,  says,  that  the  house  of  comxnona  w«6 
iposed  mosdy  oC  puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  e  ParKaraentaiy  HfetOT)',  vorl.  v. 

8, 99, 100.  *  Ste  note  [1  ]  at  the  end  of  the  volaine. 
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CHAP.  This  summer  the  peace  with  Spam  was  firally  con* 

y^^y^^^j  eluded,  and  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  Lon* 
1604.  don*^  In  the  conferences,  previous  to  this  treaty,  the 
Peace  with  nattons  were  fbund  to  hav«  no  few  claims  on  each  other, 
8th  Aug.  that,  except  on  account  of  die  support  given  by  England 
to  the  Low  Country  provtiicfes,  the  war  might  appear  to 
have  been  continued  more  tm  account  of  •  personal  animo- 
sity between  Philip  '  and  Elisabeth,  than  any  contrariety 
of.  political  interests  between  their  subjects*  Some  artir 
cles  in  the  treaty,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
cdmmonwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king ;  and  as 
the  Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  ^hat  head,  it  ap* 
peared  that,  by  secret  agreement,  the  king  had  expressly 
reserved  the  power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  Holland- 
vcrs*^  The  constable  of  Castile  came  into  England  to 
ratify  the  peace ;  and  on  the  part  of  England  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was-  sent  into  the  Low  Countries  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  high  admiral,  into 
Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was  numerous  and  splen- 
did ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  were  extremely  sur- 
prised, when  they  beheld  the  blooming  countenances  and 
graceful  appearance  of  *the  English,  whom  their  bigotry, 
inflamed  by  the  priests,  had  represented  as  so  many 
monsters  and  infernal  demons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was 
perfectly  secure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish 
war,  James  showed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hosti- 
lities ;  and  soon  after  his  accession,  before  any  terms  of 
peace  were  concerted,  or  even  proposed  by  Spain,  he  re- 
called all  the  letters  of  marque^  which  had.  been  granted 
by  queen  Elizabeth.  Archduke  Albert  had  made  some 
advances  of  a  like  nature,^  which  invited  the  king  to  take 
this  friendly  step.  But  what  is  remarkable ;  in  James's 
proclamation  for  that  purpose,  he.  plainly  supposes,  that, 
as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland,  always  lived  in 
amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his  person,  and 
that  merely  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 

r  •  -  - 

5  Bymer,  torn.  xyi.  p.  585,  &c.  h  Winwood,  vol.  ii  p.  27.  330.  et  alibi. 

In  this  respect  Jame^s  peace  was  more  honourable  than  that  which  Henry  IV. 
himself  made  with  Spain.  This  latter  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  tlie  Dutch ; 
and  the  supplies  which  he  secretly  sent  them,  were  in  direct  contravention  to 
the  treaty.  i  2dd  June  1603.  k  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  xii. 
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wiAout  any  aitieles  af  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had  ended 
die  war  between  the  kingdoms*'  This  ignorance  of  the 
law  of  nations  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince,  who 
was  thirtyrsix  years  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from 
his  infancy ;  did  we  not  eoncnder  that  a  king  of  Scotland, 
who  Hires  in  close  friendship  with  England,  has  few  traiis- 
aotioim  to  manage  with  fetciga  princes,  and  has  tittle  op ' 
poruiaity  of  acquinng^  evpmeoce.  Unhappily  for  Jameg, 
his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  his  indolence,,  his  love  of 
amusement,  ^particularly  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted^,  ever  prevented  him  from  making  any 
I»t>gress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics, 
and  in  a  littte  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the 
neii^bouring  nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessc^'*"^ 


CHAP. 
XLY. 

1C04. 


1  See  prOi^matioos  dariug  the  first  seyen  vears  of  K.  J^iues.    Winwood, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65:  m  Memoirs  de  la  Roderie,  vol.  i.  \^.  04.  1^1. 195.  217.  oO?.  \oy, 

il p.  244.278, 
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fSnppow- 
der  con- 
8i»irae7. 


Gunpowder  contpiraey^'^A  partiametttt^Trtiee  betwixt 
Spain  (m4  the  United,  JProviuees^r^ A  parlkMrneni^-'-'Jiemtk 
of  the  French  kin^^^Armmmtmrn'^titte  ef  hrekmd^ 

WE  are  now  to  relate  an  eveii^  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  history  has  convpy^  tx>  posterity,  aad 
cont^ning  at  once  a  3ingular  proof  both  o£  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  its  widest  departure 
from  moraU,  and  most  steady  attachmeat  to  religious 
prejudices.  'Ti$  the  Gunpowder  treqeon  of  which  I 
speak ;  a  fact  as  certain  as  it  appears  incredible. 

Th|;  Romspi  catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and 
indulgence  on  the  acpessipn  of  James,  both  as  he  was  de- 
scended from  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  their  cause,  and  as  he  himself,  in  his 
earl^r  youth,  was  imagined  to  have  shown  some  partiality 
towards  them,  which  nothing,  they  thought,  but  interest 
and  necessity  had  since  restrained.  It  is  pretended,  that 
he  had  even  entered  into  positive  engagements  to  tolerate 
their  religion,  as  soon  as  he  should  mount  the  throne  of 
England ;  whether  their  credulity  had  interpreted  in  this 
sense  sonie  obliging  expressions  of  the  king's,  or  that  he 
had  employed  such  an  artifice,  in  order  to  render  them 
favourable  to  bis  title*^  Very  soon  they  discovered  their 
mistake ;  ai^d  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  find 
James,  on  all  occasions,  express  his  intention  of  strictly 
executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  persevering 
in  all  the  rigof-ous  measures  of  Elizabeth*  C^tesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family^  first  thought 
of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge;  and  he 
opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Northumberlandf  In  one  of  their  con- 
versatipns  with  regard  to  the  distressed  condition  of  th^ 
patholics,  Piercy,  haying  broken  into  a  sally  of  passion, 

n  jSf^e  Trials,  vol.  il.  p.  201, 202,  203.    Winwpod,  vol.  ji.  p.  49. 
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jHui  mentioned  assassinating  the  king ;  Catesby  took  the  CHAP. 
opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a  noUer  and  more  exten- 
sive fdan  of  treason^  which  not  only  included  a  sure  exe-  i^ov 
cution  of  vengeance,  but  afibrded  some  hopes  of  restoring 
the  cathoKc  religion  in  England.  In  vain,  said  he,  would 
you'  put  an  end  to  the  king's  life :  He  has  children,  who 
^«mU  suceeed  both  to  his  cfown  and  to  his  maxims  of 
government*  In  vain  would  you  extinguish  the  whole 
royal  family :  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  parliament, 
ore  adl  infected  with  the  same  heresy,  and  could  raise  to 
the  throne  anodier  prince  and  another  family,  who,  be- 
sides their  hatred  to  our  religion,  would  be  animated  with 
revenge  for  the  tragical  death  of  their  predecessors.  To 
serve  any  good  purpose,  we  must  destroy,  9,1  one  blow, 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords,  the  commons ;  and 
bury  all  our  enemies  in  one  common  ruin,  Hs^pily,  they 
are  all  assembled  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  parliament : 
and  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  glorious  and  useful  ven- 
geance. Great  preparations  will  not  be  requisite.  A 
few  of  us,  combining,  may  rut^  a  mine  below  the  hall  in 
which  they  meet ;  and  choosing  the  very  moment  if  hen 
the  king  harangues  both  bouses,  consign  over  to  destruc- 
tion these  determined  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion. 
Meanwhile,  we  ourselves  standing  aloof,  safe  and  unsus- 
pected, shall  triumph  in  being  the  instruments  of  divine 
wnuh,  and  shall  behold  with  pleasure  those  sacrilegious 
walls,  in  which  were  passed  the  edicts  for  proscribing  our 
church  and  butchering  her  children,  tossed  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medi- 
tating, perhaps,  still  new  persecutions  against  us,  pass 
from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to 
endure  the  torments  due  to  dieir  offences.^ 

PiEXCT  was  charmed  with  this  project  of  Catesby ; 
and  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few 
more,  and  among  the  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they 
sent  over  to  Flanders,  in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  ofiicer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  with  whose  zeal,  and  courage  they 
were  all  thoroughly  acquainted.  When  they  enlisted 
any  new  conspirator,  in  order  to  bind  him  to  secrecy,  they 
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CHAP,    always,  together  with  ah  oath,  employed  the  C<»nmaiiioii, 
the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  religion.!^     ^n^  it  is  re«> 


1004,  markable,  that  no  oi»  of  these  pious  devotees  ever 
entertained  the  least  compunctibn  with  regard  to  the  cruel 
massacre  which  they  projected,  of  whatever  was  great 
and  eminent  in  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were 
startled  by  the  reflection,  that  of  necessity  many  cathaiaeB 
must  be  present ;  as  spectators  or  attendants  on  the  king, 
or  as  having  seats  in  the  house  of  peers :  But  Tesmond, 
a  Jesuit,  and  Garnet,  superior  of  that  lorder  in  England, 
removed  these  scruples,  and  showed  them  how  the  m* 
terests  of  religion  required  that  the  innocent  aheuld  here 
be  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  die  year 
1604;  when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house  in  Pier« 
cy's  name,  adjoinihg  to  diat  in  which  the  parliament  was 
to  assemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began 
their  operations.  That  they  might  be  less  interrupted, 
and  give  less  suspicion  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  car^ 
ried  in  a  store  of  provisions  with  them,  and  never  desisted 
from  their  labour.  Obstinate  in  their  purpose,  and 
confirmed  by  passion,  by  principle,  and  by  mutual  ex-^ 
hortation,  they  little  feared  death  in  comparison  of  a 
disappointment;  and  having  provided  arms,  together 
with  the  instruments  of  their  labour,  they  resolved  there 
to  perish  in  case  of  a  discovery.  Their  perseverance 
advanced  the  work;    and  they  soon  pierced  the  wali^ 

1^5.  though  three  yards  in  thickness ;  but  on  approaching  the 
other  side,  they  were  somewhat  startled  at  hearing  a 
noise,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for.  Upon 
inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  the  vault  below  the 
house  of  lords ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there ;  and  that,  as  the  coals  were  selling  off,  the  vault 
would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  opportunity  was 
immediately  seized;  the  place'  hired  by  Piercy;  thirty* 
six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  ^e  whole  covered  up 
with  faggots  and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly 
flung  open ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  contained 
nothing '  dangerous. 

p  Slaic  Trials,  yqI.  i.  p.  190. 198.  210, 
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Confident  of  success,  they  aow  began  to  look  for-  chap. 
vard,  amd  to  plan  the  remaimng^  part  of  their  project*  *^^^ 
The  king,  the  queen,  prince  Heniy,  were  all  expected  to  ^^^^ 
be  present  at  the  opening .  of  parliament.  The  duke,  by- 
reason  of  his  tender  age,  would  \»  absent ;  and  it  waa 
resolved,  that  Piercy  should  seize  him,  or  assassinate 
htm*  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  was  kept 
at  lord  Harrington's  h^use  in  Warwickshire;  and  -sir 
Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being  let  into  the  con* 
spiracy,  enga^d  to  assemble  their  friends  on  pretence  of 
a  hunting  match,  and  seizing  that  princess,  immediately 
to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  transported  were  they  widi 
rage  against  their  ^tdversaries,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
parospec^  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of  their 
own  safety ;  and  trusting  to  the  general  confusion  which 
must  result  from  so  unexpected  a  blow,  they  foresaw 
not,  that  the  fury  of  the  people,  now  unrestrained  by  any 
authority,  must  have  turned  against  them,  and  would 
probably  have  satiated  itself,  by  an  universal  massacre  of 
the  catholics. 

Th£  day,  so  long  wished  for,  now  approached,  on 
which  the  parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The 
dreadful  secret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty  • 
persons,  had  been  religiously  kept,  during  the  space  of 
near  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity,  no  fear  of 
punishment,. no  hope  of  reward,  had,  as  yet,  induced  any 
one  conspirator,  either  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  or  make 
a  discovery  of  it.  The  holy  fury  had  extinguished  in 
their  breast  every  other  motive;  and  it  was  an  indis- 
cretion at  last,  proceeding  chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lord 
Monteagle,  a  catholic,  son  to  lord  Morley,  received  the 
fallowing  letter,  which  had  been. delivered  to  his  servant 
by  an  unknown  hand.  My  lord^  out  of  the  love'^I  bear  to 
some  of  your  friends^  I  ha^e  a  care  of  your  preservation^ 
Thertforc  I  would  advise  yoUj  as  you  tender  your  life^  to 
devise  some  excuse  to  s/ifft  off  your  attendance  at  this  par- 
liament. For  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this 
advertisement;    but    retire   yourself   into   your   country^ 
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CHAP,    where  you  wtay  expect  the  event  in  safety*    uPor  though 
there  ke  tta  appearance  qfany  atir^  yet,  I  say,  they.  tmU 


laos.  receive  a  terrible  hhw  thie  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall 
net  see  %uh9  hurts  them*  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con* 
temned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no 
harm  :  For  the  datiger  is  past,  as  soon  €fs  you  have  burned 
the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  yarn  the  grace  ta 
make  good  use  of  it,  un$o  whose  holy  protection  J  cosamend 
you."^ 

MoXTXAGLE  knew  not  what  to  make  <rf  tkis  lettet  i 
and  though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  firigfa« 
ten  and  ridicule  him,  he  judged  it  sa&st  to  carry  it  to 
lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  state*  Though  Salisbury  too 
was  inclined  to  pay  little  attention  to  it,  he  thought  pro* 
per  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  came  to  town  a  few 
days  after*  To  the  king  it  appeared  not  so  light  a  matter; 
and  from  the  serious  earnest  style  of  the  letter,  he  con* 
jectured,  that  it  implied  something  dangerous  and  im-^ 
portant*  A  terrible  blow,  and  yet  the  authors  concealed; 
a  danger  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  great;  these  circura^ 
stances  seemed  all  to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gun*^ 
powder ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  all  the 
vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  be*> 
longed  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain ;  who  pur- 
posely delayed  the  search,  till  the  day  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament*  He  remarked  those  great  piles  of  wood 
and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the  upper  house, 
and  he  cast  bis  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  stood  in  a  dark 
comer,  and  passed  himself  for  Piercy's  servant*  That 
daring  and  determined  courage^  which  so  much  distin*' 
guished  this  consfHrator,  even  among  those  <  heroes  'm 
villany,  was  fully  painted  in  bis  coimtenance,  and  was 
not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain*'  Such  si  quan* 
tity  also  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  one  wb0  lived  so  little  in 
town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary  :*  and  upon 
comparing  all  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that  a  xaore 
dK>rough  inspection  should  be  made.  Aboiit  midnight^ 
sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  justice  of  peace,,  was  sent  wtlli 
proper  attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  find- 

q  K.  Jameses  Work^  p.  937.  r  Ibid.  p.  229.  s  Id.  ibid. 
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idg  Ihtifrikmi^'  wtohaid  jus*  fiBiiiittd  adi  Itit  pf«t>m*ftC]otis,  be  OffAP. 
aBmediatfiAf  geieed  hhn,  and  t»fning  oret  the  faggots,  " 
dittoiwmdvtbe  povder*  The  matehes  and  every  thing  t#M 
^Hroficar  fop  Mr^hig  §trK  to  tbe  tl^iti'weve  taken  in  Fawkes'ft 
^ket;  irhiriMdfap  Im  gtrilt  ti<|q^<«ippaiHnity  and  seehig 
■».t«A^^  bM  ift  bcMtieaa  and  -  despair,  expressed  the  ut'- 
ai€»t  j«grea/  lintt  he  had  Ici6t  tke  opportunity  of  filing  the 
powder  at  onee,  and  of  streeieliing  his  own  deaith  by  thsft 
ef  bia  eiteaties*^  Before  die  council,  he  displayed  the 
aaate  iatirepid  &i  imwius,  naufed  even  whh  scorn  and  dis^ 
daiat  refaatpg  tv  dAscorer  his  accomplices,  and  showing 
ai»  coMevR  te^'Anr  dve  fattore  of  the  enceiprise."  This 
ahatitsacy  lattled  two  or  tfanse  days :  Btrt  being  confined 
to  die  Twfif9ap^*\tS^to^tdlkect  on  lets  guitt  and  d«inger,  and 
the  rach  being  jnat  shown  to  hisn ;  his  courage,  fatigued 
Irithr  &6  long  an.  dfore,  and  ii»snpp<»ted  by  hope  or  society, 
aa  last  firilsd  bfan  f  and  he  nrnit  a  ftA  diaeovevy  of  all  the 
eonspsTMors.^ 

CATssBTy  Piercy,  and"die  other  criminal^)  who  were 
'm  London,  iteiagh  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at 
a»  letter  sene  to  Monteagfe ;  tfeottgh  the^  hMd  heard  of  the 
shamberiain'y  seardi ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  tlitt 
utmost,  and  never  abandon  their  hopes  of  success*"^  6ut 
at  last,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  they  hurried 
down  to  Warwickshire ;  where  sir  £verani  Digby,  thinks 
ing  hiatself  assortd  that  snecess^had  attended  his  con* 
federates,  wa»  already  in  arms,  fn  order  to  seize  die  priii- 
Gose  Slizabeth.  She  had  escaped  into  Coventry;  smd 
tb^'  were  oblliged  to  put  themselves  on  their  defence 
i^tBst  die  eovmtpyy  ^o  wefe  raised  from  all  quarters, 
and '  armed,  by  the  sheriff.  The  conspirators,  with  aU 
their  aftendantsr,  never  entceeded  the  number  of  eighty 
persons ;  and  being  met i-ounded  on  every  side,  could  no 
longer  -entertain  hopes-,  either  of  prevailing  or  escaping. 
Having  dierefore  confessed  themselves,  and  received  ab- 
soltuion,  they  boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  resolved  to 
sell  their  lives  ^  dear  as  possible  to  the  assailants.  But 
even  this  miserable  eonsolation  was  denied  them.  Some 
of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  disabled  them  for  defence." 

t  K.  James'a  "Woriw^p.  230.      ,  u  Win  wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.        x  K.  James's 
Works,  p.  23 J .  *  See  DOte  [K].  at  the  end  ot'  the  rolume.  z  State 

Trials,  TOl.  i.  p.  ld'9!'   Diseourse  cf  me  o&anDer^  &cc.  p.  69,  70. 
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CHAP.  The  people  rnriied  in  upon  tkem.  Piercy  wad  Catedbf 
^J^^  weme  killed  by  one  shot.  Digby,  Rookwoad,'  Winter, 
iao$.  s^nd  others,  being  taken  prisoners^  were  tried,  omifeased 
their  guilty-'and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  handa  of 
the  executioner. «  Notwitfastaiiding  this  horrid  crime,  the 
bigoted  catholics  were  ao  demoted  to  Ganwt,  that  thfBf 
fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  bkood  ;^  and  in 
Spain  he  was  regatded  as  a  nnDtyr*^ 

Neither  had  the  desperate  fortane  of:  the  conspba** 
tors  urged  them  to  this  enterprise,  nor  had  the  feroMr 
profiigacy  of  their  lives  prepared  then,  for  so-  great  A 
crime.  Before  that  audacious  attempt,  their  oondiiscsaeem% 
in  general,  to  be  liaUe  to  no  reproaeh.  Gafteahy^scharae^ 
ter  had  entitled  him  to  such  regard,  that  Rookwood  and 
Digby  were  seduced  by  their  implioit  trust  ki-his  judg* 
ment ;  and  they  declared,  that,  from  the  motive  alone  of 
friendship  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any  occasion,  to 
have  sacrificed  their  lives.^  Digby  himself  was  as  highly 
esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  Eng^d;  and  he  had 
been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of  queen 
Elizabeth.*^  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of 
passions  covered  with  the  sqypearance  of  duty,  which  se* 
duced  them  into  measures,  that  were  fatal  to  diemselves, 
and  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  country.* 

The  lords  Mordaont  and  Stourton,  two  catholics, 
were  fined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds,-  the  latter 
four  thousand,  by  the  stardiamber ;  because  their  absence 
from  parliament  had  begotten  a  suspicion  of-  their  being 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  detained 
several  years  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  because,  not  to  mett^ 
.  tion  other  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had  admitted  Piercy 
into  the  number  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  without  his 
taking  the  requisite  oaths. 

a  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  b  Id.  IWU. 

c  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  d  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  254. 

.  e  bi^y,  after  his  condemnation,  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife ;  "  Nov  for 
<<  my  intention,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  1  had  thought  there  hAdJi)ew  the  least 
'^  sin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world ;  and  no  other 
"  cause  drew  me,  to  hazard  ray  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's  reli^oo/'  He 
expresses  his  surprise  to  hear  that  any  catholics  had  condemned  it.  IHgbt/*9 
fMpera,  pubUshed  %  Secretary  Cvoentry.  f  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  692, 


T  tf £  -Uagf  in  Us  speech  te'd^  pasiHftnieiit,  obeerved  chap. 
ika^  ihou^  veUgran  had  engaged  die  coaspirators  in  so  ^^,_^J^ 
crimiiMd  aa  srttempt^  yet  cmght.we  not  to  involve  all  the  i^^;^ 
Bomaa  cathoUcs  in  the  same  gialt^  or  suppose  them 
e^ttalty  disposad  to  comiiul;  such  enormous  barbarities* 
Maaiy  bnAy- .mtm^  he  said,  and  eur  ancestors  among  the 
i^ast,  had  beeoL  sod«ced  to  concur  with  that  church  in  her 
aeholasdc  doctrines^;  who  yet  had  never  admitted  her  se* 
itamm  priaaples^-eoncoraingthe  pope's  power  of  dethron* 
img  kings,  or  'samrifying  assassination.  The  wrath  of 
Hewven  ia>^soiiBeal  against  crimes,  but  innocent  error 
aiwf  ofalaifi'ite  favour :  and  nothing  can  be  more  hateful 
tiMm  the.  unsharitahleiiess  of  the  puritans,  who  condemn 
alike  to  eternal  txmm^mts,  even  the  most  inoffensive  parti- 
sans of  popery.  For^-his  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy, 
however  atrocious^  should  never  alter, '  in  the  least,  his 
plan  of  government :  While  with  one  liand  he  punished 
guilt;  with  the  other  he  would  still  support  and  prptect 
ianocence.^  After  this  speech^  he>pix»!^(ftgued  the  parUar 
ment  till  the  S6d  of  Januaiy*^      .-  « 

Th£  moderaticm,  and,  I  auqr  sayv  magnanimity  pf  the 
king,  inunediately  after  so  nanrow  an  escape  £rom  a  most 
detestable  conspiracy,  wasnowisoagreeableto  his  subjecfts. 
Thmr  animosity  against  popery,  even  before^  this  provoca^ 
tion,  had  risen  to  a  great  pitoh ;  .and  it  had  perhaps  been 
more  prudent  in  James,  by  a  Uarin^dtssimidation,  to  have 
conformed*  htmasif  to  it*  His  thediogicsd  learning,  con-  i6o«. 
firmed,  by  disputation,  had  happily  fisied  his  judgment  in, 
the  piotestant  fiutk  ;^  yet  was  hiA  heart  a  little  biassed  by 
the  aUmBtiiMKs  of.  Rome,  and*  he  had  be^i  weU  pleased, 
if  the^  miffing  of-  some  advimeea*  could  have  effected  an 
inaiian  wildh  that  ancient,  motli^  ohurch.  He  strove  to 
abate  the  acBimony  ^  hia  own  snbjecto  against  the  reli* 
gk>n  of  their  fsihers:  Me  hecame  himself  die  object  of 
dieir  diffidefice  and  aversion.  Whatever  measures  he  em- 
braced ;  in  Scotland  to  introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to 
enf<m;e  the  authority  of  the  e&tablished  church,  and  sup- 

tK.  Jamea's  Worka,  p.  503,  504, 
The  parliament,  this  session,  passed  an  act  obliging  every  one  to  take 
the  Oath  of  allegiance :    A  very  moderate  test,  since  it  decided  no  controverted 
piMiits  between  the  two  religiions,  and  only  engaged  the  persons  who  took  it  to 
A^ure  the  pope's  power  of  dethroning  kings.    See  K.  James's  M'^orks,  p.  950. 
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cnur.    fwrt.  itt  irlies  mA\  ceranfliiitB,  "wiv  iBtsfpratpian  nm  many 
^^^'    ftep»  lowaada  popety ;  a«idl  were  npiesflsted  hjr  ehe  pwi* 


^igi^  tsns  8^  symptonas  of  MMotry  and  supemtkMiu  •  Ignewnit 
of  the  consequeneestoc  unwiiUng  to  aacriioe  to^polmes  Mi 
inclination,  whkck^lie  called  hia  oonscience^  WpenevenMl 
m  the  suae  meatnras,  aad^gave  trast  mad  preferawmt,  dk 
most  indiferendy^  la  im  cadMlk  and  protcataal  aubjecla* 
And  finding  his  peiaaa,  as-vaall  ma  his  tide,  kaa  daoonmm 
to  the  churdpi  of  Ronui^  ten  thoae  'offilinbalii^'  he  ffaai* 
dually  abated  the  rigour  «f  ikoae  laap,  vrhich  had  bean 
enacted  against  that  churchyand  adiieh  mrmmwo  aDcepiabla 
to  his  bigDted  subfects.  Btatihe  efioota  of.ehtae  tliifttM 
silaons  on  both  sides  becaase  net  ^reiy  aeaaay*  till  inwaada 
the  conclaaion  of  his  reign. 

At  $k\s  time  James  seems,  to  faaire  poaaesaed  the  wS^ 
feeti(ms  even  of  bis  English  siafafcats,  j»d,  in  a  toforaUe 
degree,  their  e^aem  and  regaid.  HiAerto  their  com** 
plaints  .were  chiefly  levelled  against  his  too  great  cQti8Uno|r 
IB  his  early  frieadisbips ;  ^  nuajity  which,  had  k.  been  ait- 
tended  with  more  economy,  the  wise  weould  have  excused, 
and  (bhe  candid  would  even,  perhapa,  haveapfdanded.  His 
parfes,  whi^  weoe  not  despicable,  and  his  learning  wfatehr 
was  great,  being  highly  ea—lled  bpf  his  courtiers  and 
gDwnmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in  the  management  of  any* 
delicate  aflairs,  for  which  be  was. unfit,  raised  a  high  ideu 
of  him  in  the  sworld;  omt  woas  it  always  through  ^attei^ 
or  insincmty  that  he  received,  the  tMe  of  the  seeotid  8o« 
lomon*  A  report,  which  waa  swideaty  spread  about  <iiia 
time,  of  his  being  assassinated,  visibly'  struck  a  great  con« 
A  PariU.  Vernation  in^  all  orders  -  o£  msn«^  ■  IXie  commons  also 
"^^^  abated,  this  sesaioa,  -somawliat  'of  their  exioessive  frugality, 
and  granted  him  an  aid,  ^tayable  in  four  yeaipa,  ef  th»M 
subsidies  and  six  ^ixteanadis,  whath'ssr  Fsaush  sBaeon  sffM 
in  the  boose,^  might  amount.to  about  isair  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :  And  for  oaee  the  king  ^and  paiiiament'partecl 
in  friendship  and  good  humchtr*  The  hatred  which  thcr 
catholics  so  visibly  bore  hiln,  gavse  him,  at  thih  time,  an 
additional  value  in  the  ey«s  of-  bis  peo]de*  The  only  con- 
siderable point  in  which  the  commons  incurred  his  dis* 

i  Keniiet,  p.  676.  k  Joura.SQCli  May  t60S. 


phtmme^  jHRft  kyiMwcrMmg  ikttt  ooiwtftat  f«MA  witt  t»*    dfAf. 
due  f^uritaDfr^  Itt  ivkose  &^soitr  jdMf  dtourefA  a  conference  ^^^^^^^^^ 
with  *die  40t«lrt^   Wkich  wis  Mjec€ed«  1^109, 

Toi?  ioUef  (ifbir  tnttisacMsd  eKXt'seesictt,  i^s  the  in-  Nov.  u. 
tcttdM  itniMr  of  die  two  ki&gdettn.'^  Nutkiiig;  tswAd  ex- 
cmA^^timlam^n  pasMonr  aod »wial>iiMr  tkit  doUe  etiter{»rise, 
Imt'the  partiament's  prejudke^and'rekicuiiice  against  k. 
"Thete-  raaims  twk>  eacci^ent  0|ieeehet  in  favour  of  the 
uMan^^nrfafeh  it>^0«ld  net'  tie  improper  to  compare  toge- 
ther f  th«t  «f  dK  Mfig,^'  mtA  dwt  of  sir  Frandls  Bacon# 
Those,'  who  afirct  in  ^^ery  -tlntig  such  an  extreme  con- 
tampttibr  Jamee,  ^mtt  be  eni^ised  to  find,  that^his  di^ 
otfittvev  bodi  for  good  fieaBoning  and  eloquent  composition, 
approaches  verf  near  that  of  a  man,  who  was'niidoubtedly, 
at  that  time,  one  of  die^eatest  geiiiusies  in  Europe.  A 
f^w  trivial  indiscrations^nnd  indecomms  may  be  said  to 
cfaartacteriKe  the  harangue  of  -the  nMtiar^)  and  mark  it 
for  his  own.  And,  in  general,  so  open'  attd  W¥(P9r&d  a  de- 
claration in  favour  of  a  meaanve,  wMIe  he  had  taken  no 
cm«,  by  miyprecansfeion  or  ki^igue^  SOiensure  success,  may 
safely  he  premninoed  w»  indiserocion«  But  the  art  of 
flsamigtng  pariianuints,  by  pr^te^nterdist  or  cabal,  befaig 
found  hitherto  of  litde  nse  or  tiecossiiy,  had  not,  as  yet, 
become  arpart  of  Knglish  poikies.  in  the  common  course 
of  affah^,  gorermnent  could  be  conducted  wiAout  their 
iMtistaace ;  and  whan*  their  eoncurrenee  became  necessary 
to  the  meaauKS  of  the  crown,  4t  was,  generally  speaking, 
except  in  times  of  great  faction  and  discontent,  obtained 
wkhont  mndi  ■  dsffieuby ; 

Ths  king^s  iniuence  seenM  to  havie  rendered  the  Scot^ 
tisb  paiiiament  cordial-ia  «dl  the  steps  which"  they  to6k  to- 
wards the  union.  Though  the  advantages  which  Scotland 
mif^  hope  faom  *that  measure  were  more  considerable ; 
yet  were  the  ofajaetiottB  too,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom, 
Aore  striking'  attd  ob^iousi  The  benefit  which  must  have 
rtsnlted  to  England,  both  l^  accession  of  strength  and 
security,  was  not  despicable ;  -  and  as  the  English  were  by 
far  the' greater  nation,  and  possessed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  objections,  either  from  the  point  of  honour,  or 

1  Joam.  5th  April  1606.  m  Keonet,  p.  676. 
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fQ  HISTOKY  09  fltt&AT  BUTABf. 

OiAPi  from  jetikmY^  could  nM  tfeasotttUjr  hmrt  aliy  |riaifee*«MHig 
J?^^„^  tbem.  The  English  puKament  indeed  seem  to  have  beeit 
1M&  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of  national  smtipalfay; 
And  they  perswtedl  bo  obstinately  in  ^tueir  prejndiees,  #i«t 
all  the  efforts  fidr  a  tfaorongh  union  and  inooi^oratiett 
ended  only  in  the-Aboliinon  of  the  hostile  hMrs  fcriiefllj^ 
enacted  between  the  kingdoms.® 

SoM£  precipitSjCe'Stepa  which  thetrng^  a  fittle  after 
his  accession,  had  tmbctt,  *in  otidsn*  to^'  tprsmate  his  fav«iir«» 
ite  project,  had  been  here  observed  to  4o  atofe-iblOTy 
than  service*  Fa*om  his  own  authority^  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Great  Sritain  f  and4uid  qnartnred  the 
arms  of  Scodand,  with  those  of  England,  in  aH  •  cmito, 
flags,  and  ensigns*  -He  had  also  engaged  the  judges  to 
make  a  declaration,  that  all. those  who,  after  die  union  of 
the  crowns,  sliould  be  bom  hi  either  kingdom,  were,  for 
that  reason  alcme,  natundised.  in  both. '  This  was  a  nice 
question,  and,  aisoordingto  the  ideas  of  those  times,  sos* 
ceptible  of  vnbltte  r«iMonittg  on  both  sides.  The  king  was 
the  same  :  The  pniiamenin  w^e  Afferent.  To  render 
the  people  therf  feve  the  same,  we  nsnst  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  authoritjT  resided  idiiefly  in  the  prince,  and  that 
these  popular  assemWes  were  rather  instituted  to  assist 
with  money  and  advise,  than  endowed  with  any  control- 
ling or  acting  poweflrs  in  the  government.  It  is  evideniy 
says  Bacon  in  his  pleadings  on  this  subject,  that  oil  other 
conmionwealths,  monarchies  onhf  exmpted^  do  subsist  by  a 
law  precedent*  For  where  authori^f-  is  divided  amongst 
many  oncers,  and  they  not  perpetual,  but  anrnml  or  tempos 
raryy  and  not  to  recsive  thekr  authority  but  by  election,  and 
certain  persons  too  ha^e  voices  otdy^  m  that  election^  and 
the  Hie,'  these  are  busy  and  curious  fpameo,  which  of  nt^ 
cessity  do  presuppose  a  lasu  precedsnty  written  or  uttwrit^ 
ten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  But  infnmmrthies,  espeeiaHy 
hereditary,  that'is^^  when  several  families*  or  lineages  of 
people  do  submit  themselves  to  olteline,    imperiid  or  royai^ 

o  I'he  commons  were  even  so  av«tse  to  tivs  wnDB,  that  tlioy  had  com- 
plained in  the  former  session  to  the  lords,  of  the  bishop  of  RristoU  for  writing  s^ 
book  In  favour  of  it ;  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  make  submissions  for  this  of- 
fence. The  crime  in)])Uted  to  him  seems  to  have  consisted  iu  his  treating  of  h 
subject  which  lay  before  the  parliament.  So  little  notion  had  they  as  yet  of  ge- 
peral  liberty  !  See  ParliameaUrj'  Ilistoi-y,  vol.  v.  p.  108,  109, 110. 


ihe  9vkmfmm  i$  »iarr  natural  jand  timpk;.  which  aftf^t"    crap. 
wards,  %  lam  mibaiequent,  is  psrfocted,  and  made  mare  ^  5?^|-w^ 
formal;,  but  tha/t  is  greum^d  upm  nature^     It  would      ^^^ 
seem  £DDm  tbis  reaaoning^  tb«l;  iiut  sd«a  of  a  hereditary , 
l^mUd  mooacd^,  though  ia^^ksdy  supposed  in  many 
piiUi]^ .  tna6«€ti0Bs^  had   sewrceljr.    ever,    as    yet,   been 
esqpressly  formed  by  any  English  lavyer  or  p<ditician. 

Exe&FT  the  obstinacy  of  the  paiikinent  with  regard 
to^tbe  imion,  md  an  ailiwifit.oo  ther  king's  pcoksiasiical 
jmisdiciaoii,^  most^f  their  meMiiresv  during  this  session, 
weise  suffifisentty  re^^eclful  and  obligiing;  -thcMigh  they 
Uili  discover  a  vigilant  spirit  and  a  careful  attentkon 
towards  national  liberty*  -  The  votea  also  of  the  commons 
show,  that  the  houaie  contained  a  misture  of  puritans,  who 
had  acquired  great  wsathi^rity  among  them,*^  and  who, 
together  with  religious  prejudices,  were .  continually  sug- 
gesting ideas  more  suitable  to  a  popuhpr  than  a  monarchical 
form  of  government*  The  nntucal  appets^Ce  for  rule  made 
the  coimnons  lend  a  willijdg.ear  to  ev^y  doetrhie  which 
tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  influence. 

A  KETiTiojc  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a  iwr. 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  la^s  agmist  popish  recu- 
sants, and  an  abatement  towards  protestant  clergymen, 
who  scrupled  to  observe  the  ceremonies*  Both  these 
points  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  he  sent 
orders  to  the  house  to  proceed  no  fanner  in  that  matter* 
The  commons  were  inclined^  at  fifst,  to  consider  these 
orders  as  a  bre^ich  of  privilege :  But  they  soon  acquiesced, 
when  told  that  this  measure  of  the  king's  was  supported 
by  many  precedents  during  the  reign^of  Elizabeth.'  Had 
they  been  always  disposed  to  make  the  precedents  of  that  « 

reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never  have 
had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

Tu£  con^laints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  5th  Jane. 
loud  among  the  English  merchants.^     The  lower  house 
sent  a  message,  to  the  lords,   desiring  a  conference  with 
them,  in  order  to  their  presenting  a  joint  petition  to  the 
king  on  tha  subject*     The  lords  took  some  time  to  de- 

p  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  190, 191 .  edit  1730.  q  Joum.  9  December, 
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^4^  UlSTCfRY  OF  OMBAT  BRITAIK. 

CHAP.  libiBtate  on  this  oMMsgei  Imcmmt  tUmj  wvtii  tim 
^_^^^1^  w«i  we^fhiy  and  rare*  It  probabljr  Meunwl  lo  them  at 
t4Q7.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  parliMDeiit'ft  inlcrporaig  in  aikim  /•(  stMt 
woul4  upptar  imiusimI  and  extr^ordiiuBy*  Aad^  to  ri»w 
that  in  this  seattment  diejr  were  not  gnkkd  bf  cmm 
influence;  after. ib^  had  dctibefirtady  the^  agicod  lo  tka 
conference. 


Tk£  bouse  o£  ■fimwuifr  began  now  to  feet  ffaaaiaelves 
of  anch  importance^  that  on  the  motion  of  ikr  £dwtii 
Sandy»>  a  member  of  great  authority^  they  eadcred,  ka 
the  first  tiBM,  an  order  for  the  regolnr  keeping  of  their 
jpumals**^  When  all  buatneaa  was  fniahed,  tho  Ung 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

Aboi^t  this  time  diere  was  an  ios«rreetioB  of  tJM 
country  people  in  Northamplonshire,  headed  by  one 
RdyndUh,  a  man  of  low  condition*  They  wient  about 
destroying.  en<^loaams ;  but  cardTuUy  avoided  comnutting 
4th  July,  any  other  .outrage.  Thia  insurrection  was  easily  sop- 
pressed,  and  though  great  kauty  was  used  towards  the 
rioters,  yet  were  some  of  the  ringleaders  ponished.  The 
chief  cause  of  that  trivial  commotion'  seems  to  have  been, 
of  itself,  far  from  trivial.  The  practice  still  continued  in 
England^  of  disusing  tillage,  and  throwing  the  land  into 
enclosures  for  the  sake  of  pasture.  By  this  mettis  the 
/  kingdom  was  depopulated^  at  least  prevented  from  in«> 
creasing  so  much  in  people  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  daily  increase  of  industry  and  oommerce. 

1608.  Next  year  presents   us   widi  nothing  memorable: 
But  in  the  ^ring  of  the  subsequent,  after  a  long  negotia- 

1609.  tion,  was  concluded  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  that  war, 
^  which  for  near  half  a  century  had  been  du-ried  on  with  such 

fury  between  Spain  and  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Truce  be-  Never  contest  seemed,  at   first,  more  unequal:    Never 
Sp^nand  <^<^test  was   finished  with  more  honour  to  the  weaker 
Ae  United  party.     Ou  the  side  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches,  au- 
thority, discipline :   On  the  side  of  the  revolted  provinces 
were  found  the  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  enthnnasm 
of  religion.     By  her  naval  enterprises  the  repuUic  msun^ 
tained  her  armies ;  and,  joining  peaceful  industry  to  mill- 

tt  Journ.  dJoififior. 


jrAlflBB  t*  *  y3 

tarjr  i«klar,  she  wm  emtU«d,  by  her  cyvm  force,  to  supfMnt    CHAP, 
herself,  and  gmdunUy  rely  less  on  those   neighboaring 


prmces,^ho,  from  jealousy  to  Sfmia,  were  at  first  prompted  i^qq. 
eo  eiM^oiirstge  her  revdte.  Long*  had  the  pride  of  that 
monautshy  pnsvailed  over  h^  Interest,  and  prevented  her 
from  hearkemng  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  with  her 
rebellious  sc^jects.  But  finding  all  intercourse  cut  off 
between  her  ]lnovinceB  by  the  maritime  force  of  the  States, 
she  lat  last  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  people,  and 
solemnly  to  renounce  all  elahn  and  pretension  to  their 
sovereignty* 

This  ehief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  easily  March  so. 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  under  the  joint  mediation  and 
guarantee  of  Prance  and  England.  All  exterior  appear* 
ances  of  honour  were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns :  But 
very  diiferent  were  the  ^ventiments  which  the  States,  as 
well  as  all  Europe,  entertained  of  the  priocee  who  wore 
them*  Frugality  and  vigour,  the  chief  circumstances 
which  procure  regard  among  foreign  nations,  shone  out  )as 
conspicuously  in  Henry  as  they  were  deficient  in  James.  To 
a  contempt  of  the  English  monarch,  Henry  seems  to  have 
added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy  and  aversion,  which 
were  sentiments  altogether  without  foundation.  James 
was  just  and  fair  in  all  transactions  with  his  allies,^  but 
it  appears  from  the  memeiirs  of  those  times,  that  each 
side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adversary,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  secret  mes»ures  against 
them.^  '  So  little  equity  have  men  in  their  judgment  of 
their  own  vtfkArs ;  and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  neutral- 
ity affected  hy  the  king  of  England ! 

Tma  litde  concern  which  James  took  in  foretgnr  affairs     '1610. 
renders  the  domestic   occurrences-,  particularly  those  of  A^ariia- 
parlfament,  the  most  interesting^  of  his  reign.     A  new  "^®"^ 
session  was  held  this'  spring ;  the  king  full  of  hopes  of 
receiving  supply;'  the   commons   of  circumscribing  his 

;^'r]|ii,e!pWn,|K^c^nLCxlMioft  whieh  James  i:^comi&<^ded  is  ^tuul  in  "Wa^- 

Avoqd^  vol.  ii.  p.'  429,  430*;  and  is  the  same  that  M'»5  recommended  by  Henry,  as 
Vifeieam  fn>m  JeHhin,  torn,  ili'p.  416,  417.  It  had  long  been  imagined  by  luko- 
rians  from  Jeanin's  authorii^j,  that  James  had  declared  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
that  he  wouM  not  sup  port' tiie.l)atch  in  their  pretensions  to  liberty  and  itide- 
pendenee.  Bat  it  has  «i nee  been  discovered  by  Winirood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p. 
456.466.469.  475,  476.  ;that  that  report  was  founded  on  a  lie  of  president 
Kicherdot's.  .  •    "y  (VijiVood  and  Jeanin, /^a«#m. 

•Vol.  V.  '   ;■  L 
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CHAP,  prerogative*  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  nov  created  treasurer 
^^!^^!l^  ^n  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's 
1610.  necessities,  first  to  the  peers,  then  to  a  ccsuBittae  of  the 
lower  house/  He  insisted  -mi  the  unavoidafcle  expense 
incurred  in  supporting  the  nayy,  and  in  suppressing  a 
late  insurrection  in  Ireland :  He  mentioned  three  nume- 
rous courts  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  maintain,  for 
himself,  for  the  queen,'  and  for  the  prince  of  Wales :  He 
observed,  that  queen  Elizabedr,  though  a  single  woman^ 
had  received  very  large  supplies  in  the  years  preceding 
her  death,  which  alone  wi^e  expensive  to  her :  And  he 
remarked  that,  during  her  reign,  she  had  alienated  many 
of  the  crown  lands ;  an  expedient  which,  thou^  it  sup- 
plied her  present  necessities,  without  laying  burdens  on 
her  people,  extremely  multi[died  the  necessities  of  her 
successor.  From  all  these  causes  he  thought  it  nowise 
strange,  that  the  -king's  income  should  fall  short  so  great 
a  sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds  of  his  stated  and 
regular  expense ;  without  mentk»Bing  contingencies,  whidi 
ought  always  no  be  esteemed  a  fourth  of  the  yearly 
charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  necessarily  burdened 
with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  300,000  pounds,  he  thence 
inferred  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  large 
March  21.  supply  from  the  peoples  To  all  these  reasons,  which 
James  likewise  urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both 
houses,  the  commons  remained  inexorable*  But,  not  to 
shock  the  king  with  an  absolute  refusal,  they  granted  him 
one  subsidy  and  one  fifteenth;  wluch  would  scarcdy 
amoufit  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds*  And  James 
received  the  mortificadon  of  discovering,  in  vain,  all  lus. 
wants,  and  of  begging  aid  of  subjects  who  had  no  reason- 
able indulgence  or  consideration  for  him* 

Among  the  mainy  causes  of  disgust  and  quarrel,  which 
now  daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and 
parliament,  this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regavded  as 
none  of  the  least  considerable*  After  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  We%t  Indies,  gold  and-  silver  became 
every  day  more  plentiful  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  Europe;  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  and 

« 
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ftovmoTA  xose  to  a  height  beyond  whtt  had  been  known  CHAP, 
since  the,  dedienaion  of  the  RomAn  empire*  As  the  reve-  ^,^,^^1^ 
nue  of  the  ceown  rose  not  in  propcHtion,^  die  prince  was  ^^iq 
.  tnsensibljr  reduced  to^poverty  amidst  the  general  riches  of 
his  sobjects,  and  required  additional  funds,  in  order  to 
support'the  same  magnifioence-  and  force  which  had  been 
maintamed.bjr  former  monarchs.  But,  while  money  thus 
.  flow'ed  into  England,  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  and  p^robably  f rom  that  very  xause,  arts  and  industry 
/of  all  kinds  received  a  mighty  increase;  and  elegance  in 
every  enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known,  and  more 
coktvated  among  all  rank^of  people.  The  king's  servants, 
.both  civU  ai^d  miUtary,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  de- 
manded more  ample  si]q>plies  from  the  empoverished 
prince,  audi  were  not  coatenled  with,  the  same  simplicity 
of  living  which  bad  satisfied  their  ancestors*  The  prince 
himself  began  to  regard  an  increase  of  pomp  and  splen-' 
•dour  as  requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
•and  to  preserve  the  same  superiority  above  his  subjects, 
which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Some  equality  too, 
and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  £urope,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  desire ;  and  as  they  had  universally 
enlarged,  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their  taxes,  the 
.king  of.  England  deemed  it  reasonaJble  that  his  subjects, 
.who  were  genjerally  as  rich  as  theirs,  should  bear  with 
patience  some  additional  burdens  and  impositions* 

Unhappily  for  the  king^  those  very  riches,  with  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiments 
in  his  subjects;,  and,  begetting  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  disposed  t^m  to  pay  little  regard  either 
to  the  entreaties  or  menace^  of  their  sovereign.  While 
the  barons  possesaed  their^fbrmer  immense  property  and 
extensive  jurisdiptic^as,  ^y  were  apt,  at  every  disgust, 
to  endim^r  the.  moaaxi^h,  and  throw  the  whole  govern^ 
m^nt  in^  .cpnfution :  But  this  confusion,  often,  in  its  turn, 
proved  fiavourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the  nation 
again  submit  tp  him  in  <M^der  to  reestablish  justice  and 
tranquillity.  -    After  the  power  .of  alienations,  as  well  as 

a  Bende&the  great  alienatron  of  the  crovn  lands,  t}ie  fee  farm  rents  never 
increased,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  on  long  leases,  and  at  a  great  undervalue* 
tittle  or  nothing  ahore  the  old  rept    . 
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CHAP,  the  increase  of  commerce,  had  thrown  the  bakmce  of 
property  into  the  handa  of  the  comnKwi,  the  Mtaation.  of 
alFairSf  and  the  dispositloBft  of  men,  beeans  atiaoeptiUe 
of  a  more  regular  plan  of  liberty ;  and  the  laws  were  not 
supported  singly  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign*  And 
though  in  that  interval,  after  the  decline  of  the  peers,  sbkI 
before  the  people  had  yet  experienced  their  foice^  the 
princes  assumed  an  e;icorbitant  power,  and  iiad  almost 
annihilated  the  constitution  undsr.  the  weight  of  their 
prerogative ;.  as  soon  as  the  commons-  tecoivered  frosi 
their  le&argy,  they  seem  to  have  been  astttiiisbed  at  the 
danger,  and  were  resolved  to  secttre  liberty  hj  ftrmcr 
barriers  than  their  ancestors  had  hitherto,  provided  for  it« 
Had  James  possessed  2^  very  rigid  ihigality,  he  might 
have  warded  off  this  crisis  somewhat  longer  1  nd,  waiting 
patiendy  for  a  favourable  opportmiky  to  increase  and  fix 
his  revenue,  mig^t  have  secured  the  extensive  authority- 
transmitted  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  com* 
mons  been  inclined  to  act  with  more  generosity  and  kind? 
ness  towards  <their  prince,  they  might  probably  have 
turned  his  necessities  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed 
him  to  depart  peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous  articles 
of  his  prerogative*  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  popularity ;-  they  were  soured  by  religious 
prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money :  And,  in  this 
situation,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  during  diis  whole  reign, 
we  scarcely  find  an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship  between  prince  and.  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  years 
before  Mtered  die  rates  ^f  the  customs,  -and  had  estaib* 
lished  higher  impositions  qn  several  kinds  of  menchmv- 
dise.  This  exercise  of  power  will  natnmlly)  to -us,  appear 
arbitrary  and  illegal ;  yet,  according  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  that  time,  it  might  admit  of  some  apidogy. 
The  duties  of  ton|iage  and  poundisge  were  at  first  granted 
to  the  crown,  by  a  vote  of  parlicunent,  and  for  a  limited 
time ;  and*  as  the  grant  frequency  expired-  and  was  te^ 
newed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any  doubts  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  these  duties ;  and 
this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived  from 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.     But  as  Henry  V» 
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and  all  the  sttcx^ediag  sovereigas  had  the  revenue  con-    chap. 
feired  on  them  for  life,  the  prince^  so  long  in  possession  ^j^X^ 
of  these  duties,  began  gradually  to  cooaider  them  as  his      |^|q 
own  pioper  right  and  inheritance,  andregarded  the  vote 
of  parliament  as  a  mere  formality,  nrHich  rather  rxpreflscd 
the  ac^uieseence  of  the  people  in  his  piiserogfative,  than 
bestowed  an$r  new  gift  or  renenue  upon  him*. 

TiUK  paarUaiMnt,  when  it  first  granted  poundage  to 
the  c:m!wn,  had  fixed  no  particular  r»tes :  The  imposition 
was  giveli,  as  a  ^MUtng  a  pound,  or  five  per  oenU  on  all 
GWEimodftties^  It  was  left  to  the  king  himself,  and  the 
pk^ivy  couneil,  aided  by  ithe  advice  of  such  merchants  as 
tlM^y  should  think  propitr  to  consult,  to  fix  the  value  of 
goods,  and  thetieby  the  rates  of  the  customs :  And  as  that 
value  had  been  settled  before  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  become  much -inferior  to  the  prices  which 
alihost  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market  in  Europe; 
^and  consequendy,  the  customs  on  many  goods,  though 
supposed  to  be  five  per  cenU  yf9&  in  reality  much  inferior. 
The  king,  thei^efore,  was  naturally  led  to  think  that  rates 
which  were  now  plainly  false,  ought  to  be  corrected  ;'^ 
tliat  a  valuation  of  commodities,  fixed  by  one  act  of  the 
privy  council,  might  be  amended  by  another ;  that  if  his 
right  to  poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  be  should 
also^possess,  of  himself,  the  right  of  correctingits  inequali- 
ties; if.  this  duty  were  granted  by  the  people,  he  should 
at  least  support  the  spiarit  of  the  law,  by  fixing  a  new  and 
a  juster  valuation  of  *aU  comiaodities*  But  i>esides  this 
reasoning,  which/  seems. plausible.,  if  not  solid,  the  king 
was  ^apposted  in. that  act  of  power  l^  direct  precedents, 
some  iathe  reign  o£  Mary,  some  in  the  beginning  of 
ElizabelJh*^  Both  these  princesses  h^d,  without  consent 
of  parliament^  akered  the  Tates  of  commodities;  and  as 
their  impositions  had,  all  along,  been  submitted  to  with- 
out a  murmur^  and  stiU  cootinued  to  be  levied,  the  king 
lataA.  no  rcasofi  to  apprefaeod  that  a  farther  exertion  of  the 
same  authority  would  give  any  occasion  of  complaint. 
Tfaat'iesa  umbsage  m'^ht  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in 

b  Wiowood,  vol.  ii.  p.  488.  e  Joum.  184l>  April,  &tli  and  lOti)  May 

1614,  Ice  aodi  February  1625.    See  also  sir  John  Davie's  question  coaceming 
im^iositioiis,  p.  127, 128. 
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l^AF.  the  nin^  rates  which  he  established:  The  eustoms,  during 
his  whole  reign,  rose  only  from-  12/,0Q0  pounds  a  year 
to  190,000;  though,  besides  the  increase  of  the  rates, 
there  was  a  sensible  increase  of  commerce  and  industry 
during  that  period:  Every  commodity,  besides,  which 
might  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  or  might  be 
considered  as  a  material  of  ^manufactures,  wasi  exempted 
from  the  new  impositions  of  James  :^  But  all  this  caution 
could  not  prevent  the  complaints  of  die  commons^.  A 
spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  Ae  house : 
The  leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and 
large  views,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions,  more  by^b/t 
future  consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  for- 
mer precedents  which  were  siet  before  them;  and  they 
less  aspired  at  maintaining  liie  ancient  constitution,  than 
at 'establishing  a  new  one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.  In 
their  remonstrances  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  they 
observed  it  to  be  a  general  opinion.  That  the  reasons  of 
that  practice  miff ht' be  extended  much  farther y  even  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  kingdom^  and  the 
subjects^  right  of  property  '  in  their  lands  and  goods.^ 
Though  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king  to  touch  his 
prerogative,  they  passed  a  bill  abolishing  these  impost*- 
tions ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

In  another  address  to  the  king,  they  objected  to  the 
practice  of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  desired  that 
the  subjects  should  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his 
majesty,  nor  give  a  reason  for  their  refusal.  Some  mur* 
murs  likewise  were  thrown  out  in  the  house  against  anew 
monopoly  of  the  license  of  wines*^  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  forced  loans  and  mcmopolies  were  estiMished  on 
many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent  precedents;  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  principles  of  a  free 
government.* 

The  house  likewise  discovered  some  discofotent 
against  the  king's  proclamations.  James  .told  diem. 
That  though  he  -well  knew^^  by  the  constitution  cmd  policy 
of  the  kingdom^  that  proclamations  were  not  of  efual  force 

d  Sir  John  Davis's  question  eoncerning  impotitions.  e  Joom.  8$d  May 

1610.  f  Parliament.  Hist  vol.  y.  p.  241.        *  See  note  [L]  at  t^e  end 
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with  laws;  yet  he  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  htm,    CHAP. 
and  a  power  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown^  to  restrain  ' 

and  prevent  such-mischiefs  and  inconveniences  as  he  saw  jg|Q^ 
growing  on  the  state^  against  which  no  certain  law  was 
extant^  and  which  might  tend  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
subject^  if  there  should  be  no  remedy  provided  till  the 
meeting  of  a  parHament*  Jhtd  this  prerogative^  he  adds, 
our  progenitors  have^  in  alttinies^  t^ed  w%d  enjoyed^  The 
intervals  between  sessions,  we  may  observe,  ^ere  fre- 
quently so  long,  as  to  reader  it  necessary  for  a  prince  to 
interpose  by  Jiis  prerogative.  The  legality  of  thiis  exer- 
tion was  established  by  uniform  and  undisputed  practice ; 
and  was  even  acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who  made,  how- 
ever, this  difference  between  laws  and  proclamations,  that 
the  authority  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the 
latter  expired  with  the  sovereign  who  emitted  them/ 
But  what  the  authority  could  be,  which  bound  the  sub- 
ject, yet  was  different  from  the  authority  of  laws,  and  in- 
ferior to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by  any  maxime  of  reason 
or  politics :  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  inaccurate  the  English  constitution  was, 
before  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  continued  acquisi- 
tions or  encroachments,  to  establish  it  on  fixed  principles 
of  liberty. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  *the  reformation,  that  exten- 
sive branch  of  power  which  regards  ecclesiastical  matters, 
being  then  without  an  owner,  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
first  occupant;  and  Henry  VIII.  faijed  not  immediately 
to  seize  it,  and  to  exert  it  even  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
tyranny.  The  possession  of  it  was  continued  with  Ed- 
ward, and  recovered  by  Elizabeth ;  and  that  ambitious 
princess  was  so  remarkably  jealous  of  this  flower  of  her 
crown^  that  she  severely  reprimanded  the  parliament,  if  they  " 
ever  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  these  matters;  and  they 
were  so  overawed  by  her  authority,  as  to  submit,  and  to 
ask  pardon  on  ^lese  occasions.  But  James's  parliaments 
were  much  less  obsequious.  They  ventured  to  lift  up 
their  eyes,  and  to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  there 
saw  a  large  province  of  government,   possessed  by  the 

h  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  250.  i  Journ.  12Ui  May  IG^. 
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CHAP,  king  alone,  and  scarcely  ever  communicated  wrth  the  par- 
^^^''  Itament.  They  were  sensible  that  this  province  admitted 
1610.  "^^  °^  ^"  exact  boundary  or  circumscription.  They  had 
felt  that  the  Roman  pontiff  in  former  ages,  under  pretence 
of  religion,  was  gradually  making  advances  to  Usurp  the 
whole  civil  power.  They  dreaded  still  more  dangerous 
consequences  from  the  claims  of  their  own  sovereign, 
who  resided  among  them,  attdwho,  in  many  other  re- 
spects, possessed  such  unlimited  authority.  They  there- 
fore deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  circumscribe  this 
branch  of  prerogative ;  and  accordingly  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  passed  a  bill  against  the  establishment  of  any 
ecclesiastical  canons  without  consent  of  parliament.^  But 
the  house  of  lords,  as  is  usual,  defended  the  barriers  of 
the  throne,  and  rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  session,  the  commons,  after  passing  anew  the 
same  bill,  made  remonstrances  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  hig'h  commission  court}  It  required  no  great  penetra- 
_  tion  to  see  the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arising  in  a 
regal  government,  from  such  large  discretionary  powers 
as  were  exercised  by  that  court.  But  James  refused 
compliance  with  the  application  of  the  commons.  He  was 
probably  sensible  that,  besides  the  diminution  of  his  au- 
thority, many  inconveniences  must  necessarily  result  from 
the  abolishing  of  all  discretionary  power  in  every  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  thfe  laws,  were  they  ever  so  carefully 
framed  and  digested,  could  not  possibly  provide  against 
cvGxy  contingency ;  much  less,  where  they  had  not,  as  yet, 
attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement. 

But  the  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  commons 
during  this  session.  Was  the  abolition  of  wardships  and 
purveyance ;  prerogatives  which  had  been  more  or  less 
touched  on,  every  session,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James.  In  this  affair  the  commons  employed  the  proper 
means,  which  might  entitle  them  to  success  :  They  offered 
the  king  a  settled  revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers 
which  he  should  part  with ;  and  the  king  was  willing  to 
hearken  to  terms.  After  much  dispute  he  agreed  to  give 
up  these  prerogatives  for  2(X),000  pounds  a  year,  which 

k  Journ.  2d,  11th  December;  5th  March  1606. 
1  Parliament.  Hiat  vol.  v.  p.  247.    Kennet,  p.  681. 


they  9^eed  to  coofer  upon  hinu"'   And  nothing  remained,    chap. 
towards  clQsbg  the  bargain,  but  diat  the  commons  should    ^^^*- 
determine  the  funds  by  which  this  ^mn  should  be  levied.  ^^L^^ 
This  session  was  too  far  advanoi^d  to  bring  so.difficult  a 
natter  to  a  full  conclusion ;  and  though  the  parliament 
met  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  resumed  the 
question,  they  were  never   aUe  to  terminate  an   affair 
upon  which  they  seemed,  so  mti^nt*     The  journals  of  that 
session  are  lost ;  and  as  the  historians  of  this  reign  are 
Yery  negi^g^nt  in  relating  parliamentary  affairs,  of  whose 
importance  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprised,  we  know 
not  exactly  the  reason  of  this  failure.      It  only  appears, 
that  the  iing  was  esU'eme\y  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it*     This  was 
his  first  parliament,  and  it  sat  near  seven  years* 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less  vio* 
lent,  on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as  openly 
as  ever,  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  au- 
thority of  princes*  Even  in. a  speech  to  the  parliament;, 
where  he  begged  for  supply,  and  where  he  should  natu- 
rally have  used  every  art  to  ^  ingratiate  himself  with  that 
assembly,  he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms :  ^^  I  con-^ 
^^  elude,  then,  the  point  touching  the  power  of  kings,  with 
^^  this  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  what  God 
^^  may  doy  is  blasphemy,  but  what  God  willsy  that  divines 
may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  dispute  and  discuss ;  so 
is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do 
*^  in  the  height  of  his  power*  But  just  kings  will  ever  be 
"  willing  to  declare  what  they  will  do,  if  they  will  not  in- 

m  We  leftrn  Trom  Win  wood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  the  reason  a88i{||ne(l 
for  this  partieular  sum.  "  From  thence  my  lord  treasurer  came  to  the  pnee ; 
**  and  here  he  said^  that  the  kiog  would  no  more  rise  and  fall  like  a  merchant. 
"  That  he  would  not  have  a  flower  of  his  crown  (meaning  the  coutt  of  wards) 
**  so  madi  topsed ;  that  it  was  too  dainty  to  be  so  handlM  ;  And  then  he  saia, 
**  that  he  must  deliver  the  very  countenance  and  character  of  the  king^s  miAd 
'*  out  of  his  own  hand  writing :  Whioh,  before  he  read«  he  said  he  would  ac- 
'*  qnaint  us  witl.  a  pleasant  conceit  of  his  majesty.  As  concerning  the  number 
*'  of  ninescore  thousand  pounds^  which  was  our  number,'  he  could  not  affect^ 
*'  because  nine  was  the  number  of  the  poets,  who  were  alwavs  beggars,  though 
**  they  served  so  many  muses  j  and  eleveh  was  the  n,umbcr  of  the  apostles,  when 

*  the  traitor  Judas  was  away  ;  and  therefore  might  best  be  affected  bv  his  ma- 

*  jesty :  But  there  was  a  mean  number  which  roig^t  accord  us  both ;  ana  that  toas 
"  ten  Which,  says  my  lord  treasurer,  is  a  sacred  number ;  for  so  many  were 
**  God's  commandments,  which  tend  to  virtue  and  etllfication."  If  the  com- 
mons really  voted  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  more  on  account  of  this  plea* 
Mnt  conceit,  of  the  king  and  the  treasurer,  it  was  certainly  the  best  paid  wii  for 
its  goodness  that  ever  vm  in  Ibe  worid. 

Vol.  V.  M 
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CHAi*.    ^^  cur  ^  oorse  4^  God.     I  will  not  bexoitte«t*  IJMt  'H^ 
^1^^^  ^  poller  be  disputed  iipon ;  hm  I  shall  ev«ir  be  williog  to 
1^1^      ^^  make  theraaertm  l^^ft6ar  of  wy  domgs,  and  ride  my  ac- 
*^  tions   acconling  to  nuf  l«vir«.""     Notwithstaodiiig  die 
great  esftent  of  prerogative  m  that  age,  these  e;j(iiresaioaB 
would  probslbly  gWe  soatie  otktkc&*    But^we  fn^  obaerv^^ 
that,  ad  the  Isittg'B  deapgriwu  was  more  speculative  tbaii 
practical,  «o  the  indep^iadeiicy  ^f  the  oommoas,  was,  at 
this  'time,  ^  reverse ;  ^a^d  thoagh  sytronglj^  supported  ^ 
tfidr  present  situatiim,4is  wellas^duipcttitioii^  was  too  fusw 
and  recent  to  be  as  y4it£aimded  opi  sj^texsatical  principles 
and  Qpinions.^ 
3d  Mfty.  Tfi^s  year  was  distinguisjiied  by  a  aaemorable  event, 

^p^^,^  which  gave  great  alarm  and'.coac^n  in  England;  the 
luog.  murder  of  the  French  moparcfa  by  the  poniard  of  the 
fiuiatical  RavaiUac.  Wick  bis  death,  the  glory  of  the 
French  wionarcby  striFer^  an  eclipse  for  some  years ;  and 
as  that  kifigdom  feU  under  an  administration  weak  and 
bigoted,  factious  and  disorderly,  the  Austrian  ^eatness 
began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to  Europe*  In  Eingland, 
the  antipathy  to  the  catbolics  revived  a  little  upefn  this 
tragical  eVent ;  and  some  of  the  laws  which  had  formerly 
been 'enacted,  in  order  to  ke^  these  religioniats  in  awe,  be- 
gan now  to 'be  executed  with  .greater  rigour  and  severity*^ 
1611.  Though   James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him 

during  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  v&ry  prudent  inattention  to 
'  foreign  aftiirs,  there  happened,  jthis  year,  an  event  in  Eu- 
rope of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to  rouse  him  from  his 
letlrargy,  and  summon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprise.  A 
professor  of  divinity,  named  Vorstius,  a  disqiple  of  Armi- 
nius,  was  called  from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university ; 
and  as  he  differed  from  his  BrUatmtc  majesty  in  some 
nice  questions  concerning  the  intimate  essence  and  secret 
decrees  of  God,  he  was  considered .  as  a  dangerous  rival 
in  scholastic  fame,  and  was,  at  last,  obliged  tp  yield  to  the 
legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms  he  might 
have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigour  was  wanting  in  other 
incidents  of  James's  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with 
haughtiness  and  insolence;  and  the  States  were  obliged, 

n  K.  James's  Works,  p  531.  *  S«e  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  Tohime. 

p  Kennet,  p.  684. 
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chair,  aodr  to  bosri^  htm  tilMir  ddtviiMiUit^     Th#  kmg  JmL 

carried  bo  fnlhcr  his  onitMiiily  tptioffl^  that  ptoj^^foy.!     |^^ 

tlMmgli  ha  had  uaiy  chariaaUyr  fateted  «^  tha  fkm%%.  7'iak 

as  to.  tk§  kmrnng-  9f  ¥^r$im»  Jw  hi^  Uafph^mi^^'  it^ 

ittkmtfhf  h9  h^  them  u  ittm  owtt'ChniHim  tmdfmi  butt 

9vrcfy  never  heretic  hettee  dteeifv^  tk^j^mrt^tk^    It  in  ^ 

he  aaawifted,  fiktdt  aa  thia  palriaiiy*aU  oaer  fiuiKiqpia^  i^^i^lHt 

hi  Hrihnd  aiaMt  die  pMatiaa  <^  hmnmg  hwem^  ^ijl 

pfavaHad,  evea  in  ptoteatani- tawlri^;   aaA  ia^^JI»ii^(^ 

aPara  aot  waatang'm  'H»g^d4m<ag  the  rajgn  p£. |a9i^#» 

Ta  ciuiflidar  Jaanea  ki  a  sMra  advaiitag«0ii8  li^t^  m^ 

muat  tadte  a  view  of  him  at  tha  kgblattor  of  belapdl  m4 

most  oi  the  tastkutiotia,  vhkK  he.  had  firaoAad  £kw  civi- 

fiziitg  that  kmgdom,  beia^  flaished  aboHl  thJapenKid^ril 

fluay  nfot  here'  he  imprafiair  to  gbre  SQlne  aoiBOtfnt  of  ■  tbitfVb 

He  frequeaily  haaats  ai  the  mtaagaiaient  of  {relbipd  m  t^ft 

masterpiece  9  and  ia  wttl  apptar^  u^n  inqiiirsry  th^t  his 

▼anity/  ift  this  particidar,  waa  aan  akq^at^bai^  w^hPiH 

feuadatioik 

AmvsE  the  subjectioa  of-laalamft  b)^  EUzabf^thi^  iIm  State  of 
mote  diftcak  task  stlU  rammnaA;  to.ckiliw  th«  kihalv*  ''^^'^ 
latua,  to  veccBwife  them  to  hnpt  M|<i  imiuatryt  aM  19  vmt 
dcr  their  strbjectioa  durable  ami  4ieaftil  to  tha  etch^^  a^ 
Enghuid.  James  proceeded  ia  thia  wank  1^  a  s|ea4j^ 
regular,  and  wctt  oopcaitad  pliiil^  and  m*  d»&  ^laie  of 
Biae  years,  accordsag  to  ahr  Jioha'S^ava^  he  made'i^at^ 
advances  towarda  the  refiMmatmi  of'  tkat  kiagdofnt  ttaffl 
had  been  made  i»<ha  fadr  hmtdtotdk  aadl  forty  yaar9  ^hftfb 
had  ekpsed  sheice  iha  canfaettrwitt:  first  atieiiiptad»< 

It  was  paevkmaly  aacemary  to  abolitji  1  tht  Imh  @i|n 
toms,  which  sapplKd  die  {dace  of  laws,  and  wevr  CAbmr* 
hited  to  heap  that  paayte  fhr  ever  in  a  atadte  of  harhamn 
aad  diibrdar. 

'  Bv  tha  As^kam  law  or  custom,  evet;^  Gcime»  hos^^ver 
enormous,  waa  puniahad,  not  with  death,  but  hy  a  fi^e  qv. 
pecuola^*  mt|kt,  winch  was  levied  upon  tha  crimi«¥»l* 
Murder  itself,  as  mnoag  dl  the  ancient  barbarous  na* 
tions,   was   atoned   for  in  this  manner;  and  each  man, 


Ilia,    wsui    ttiuucu    lur    lu    una    niiiuiici  f 

q  Kennety  p.  7|5.  r  K.  Jisiet's  Works,  p,  »^ 

9  Ibid.  p.  359,  edit.  1613. 
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CHAP,    ftceofdiiitr  to  his  ranlr«  htd   a  iWcr^KC  nile  or  vmlue 
'    affixed  to  hhn,  which  if  aay  too  weve  wiK)ig  to  pay, 


leni.  ^^  needed  not  fear  aaiMiinating  his  jnaeaqr^  This  rate 
waft  caMed  his  eric.  When  sir  WiHiani  FltswifliamSf 
being  lord  deputy,  told  Maguire^  that  he- was  lb  seiid.a 
a  dheriff  hito  FemnmtMilif  whtcb^  a  Utde  before  had  been 
made,  a  county,  and  -  subjected  to  the  Snglish  law ;  Touw 
0herif\  said  Magidre^ 0kaU:h:wtlctnmrt9\nte:  Butiet  mt 
inaw^  befifrihand^  kU  eric,  or  tkc  price  of-Ms  head^  thai^  tf 
my peoph  cut  it  ^,  /fiMry  Ovytke  mm%nft^9n  the  cotmt^^ 
As  for  oppression,  •extortion,  and  odier  ^reipaises^  so  Mttle 
were  they  regarded,  thai  nor  penalty  *  wis  aftzed  to  them, 
and  no  redress  for  such  oflbHcca  cocdd  ever  be  obtained* 

The  oastoms  of  GdveMtuk  »Dd  Tanutry  were,  at* 
tended  wiA  the  ssMne  afaadrdity  in  die  distrUmtion  of 
property.  The  land,  by  die  custom  of  Grtvelkinde,  was 
diirided  among  all  <lie  'malas  of  the  sept  or  family,  botib 
bastard  and  legitimate:  And,  after  psurtition  made,  if  any 
of  the  sept  died,  his  povtion-^as  not  shared  oiit  amgng  his 
sons ;  but  the  chieftain,  at  hi^  discretion,  made  .a  new  f>ai> 
tition  of  all  die  lands  belonging  to  that  sept,  and  gave 
every  one  his  share.*^  As -no  man,  by  reason  of  this  cut*- 
torn,  enjeyed  the  Used  {M'operty  of  any  land ;  to  build,  to 
plant,  to  enclose,  to  eutebrnte,  to<  improve,  wovdd.  have 
been  so  much  lost  labour* 

The  chieftains  and' tftetaaiata,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families,  weve  not  hereditary,  but  were  estabn 
Ushed  by  election,  or  more  properly  speaking,  by  force 
aiid  t4olenc^.  Their  aiidiority  was  ahnoat  absolute ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that^  certabr  huda  -weoe  assigned  to  the 
office,  its  chief  profit  resulted  fnnn  exactions,  dues,  as- 
sessments, for  which  there  wav  no  fixed  Jaw,  and  which 
w«re  levied  at  pieaveire."^  Hence  arose  that  pomsnon  by- 
word among  the  Irish,  That  thty  dwelt  westward  of  the 
bxlv,  which  dwelt. beyond  the  river  ef  ihe  JB^npx$fj:  Mean- 
ing the  country  where  the  English  inhabited,  and  which 
extended  not  beyond  the  compass  of  twenty  miles,  lying 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 


t  Sir  John  Duvis^  p.  t66.  u  Fd.  p.  107.  nr  Id.  fZ  19f3.* 

X  Id.  p.  837.  •    • 
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At*p%%  lAxdfahing  -tHeae  Irish  ^  cmtems^  and  wimA*  crap. 
tating  English  law  in  their  pfatce^'Jamcst  hmring  takien  all  ,^1^ 
the  natives*  iRidvr  hiH  protatticm^aiid  dtitlared'dieaii  free     i^^ 
cilisens,  prcMreeded  to  govern  them  l^  a  regular  adm]ais<> 
tration,  wiilkarjr  as  well  as  et^ih 

A  SMACt.  army  was  maincsumed,  ks  discifiine  inspect 
ed,  and"  its  pay  tt'ansmhted  froili  England^  in  order  tp 
keep  the  soldiers ' from  preying' opon  the  country,  as  had 
been  usual  in  former  reigns.  ^When  Odogarlie  raised  an 
msurrection,  a  remforcementwas  sent  over,  and  the  flames 
of  that  rebettim*  were^  imm^dfattely  cxtinguisherd.     > 

Ail  minds'  bahig  first  qaieled  by  a  general  indem- 
nity/citruits  were  esmblished,  justice  administered,  op^ 
presBion  banished,  and  crimes  and  diaorders.  of  fevery 
kind  severely  punished*^  As  the  Irish  had^  been  ms^ 
rersally  engaged  in  the  reballion  against'  Elizabeth,  a 
resignation  of  all  the  rights,  which  had  been  formerly 
granted  them  to  separate  jurisdictions,  was  rigorously  ex- 
acted ;  and  no  authority,  but  that  of  the  king  and  the  law, 
was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom*^ 

A  RESIGNATION  of  ali  private  estates  wi»  even  re- 
quired ;  and  when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  re- 
ceived them  under  such  conditions  as  mi|^t  prevent,  for 
the  future,  all  tyranny  and  oppression  over  the  common 
people*  The  value  of  the  dues,  which  the  nobles  usually 
claimed  from  their  vassals,  was  estimated  at  a  fixed  sun), 
and  all*  farther  arbitrary  exactions  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties*^ 

The  whole  province  of  mdeel*  having  fallen  into  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  estab- 
lished in  London^  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile 
country:  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  shares, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  two  thousand  acres:  Tenants 
were  brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland:  The  Irish 
wer^  removed  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in 
die  open  country :  Husbanary  and  the  arts  were  taught 
them :  A  fixed  habitation  securedi:  Pkmder  and  robbery 
punished :  And,  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being  tbs 

y  Sir  John  IlA?i%  p.  263.  z  Id.  p.  264»  265,  Ite.  a  Id.  p.  276. 

h  Id.  p.  27«. 
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mgmk  wid  nvA  HmmMif  pmrnwe-  of  nSk  irtlmA^  900m 
became  the  hem  tiihiTi^ted  end  nmt  cvwHtjoL* 

Snem  were  the  erte^  hgr  .vhtch  liunee  uiirodiKded  hfh 
mmaty  matk  jtiatiQe  amoag  «  people^  vho  htA  evev  Wm 
buried  in  the  most  profouwl  berbatisei*  Neble  cereal 
■nich  Buperier  to  ^  vein  and  erimiiud  g^ty  o£  con- 
quests ;  bat  requiring  a^en  of  pemevemnee  and  ^IMeiition 
to  perfect  what  had  be«i  so  happily  begun*  * 

A  u^ui>ABi.B  ael  of  jusike  wee,,  ahout  dw»  ^Mi^ 
esecuted  in  £ngland  upei^  hMrd  8aM|i»hir>  a  Seonieb 
nobleman,  who  had  heeak  gnil^  of  the  baae  wusmvMi^ 
of  Turner,  a  fencing  awstar»  The  SnglUbi  natio9>  who 
were  generally  dissatisfied  wij&  die.  Scots,  ware-  enrafped 
at  this  crime^  equally  mean  9md  atkrocions;  but  James 
appeased  them,  by  preferring  the  severity  of  law  to  the 
intercession  of  the  friends  andr  faavHy  of  ^  mminaU*^ 


e  Sir  John  DaTis,  p.  289. 
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CHAP.  XLVII, 


Jim^h  ^J>rinc€  Henry — Mkrriqg^  cf  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth wth  the  Palatiue^'^ue  of  Somerset^^His  marri- 
(gie — Cherbury  .  foisoneft-^Fall  qJ  Somerset^^Rise  of 
BuciiH^ht^nh'-^Cautionary  towns  dtlroered^^ Affairs  of 
Scotland* 

.   .THIS  year  the  swlden  death  of  Henry,  prince    CHAP, 
of  Wales,   diffused    an.  universal   grief  throughout   the  ^^^^^.^^ 
ntition,     l^hough  youth  and  royal  birth,  hoth   of  them     ^^^^ 
strong  allui-ements,  prqpossess  me»  mightily  in  favour  of  ^2^^' 
the  early  age  of  princes ;  it  is  with  peculiar  fondness  that  nriMe 
bistQrians    mention  Henry :     And  in  every  respect,  his  "^"T- 
loerit   seems  to  have  been  extraordinary*     He  had  not 
reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  already  possessed 
mope   dignity  in  ^his    behaVipur,    and   commanded  more 
'  respect,  than  his  father,  with  aU  his  age,  learning,   and 
experience.      Neither   his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth, 
had  sedoced  hLm  into  any  irregular  pleasures :     Business 
and  ambitk>n  seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.      His 
inclinations,   as   well  as   exercises,   were    martial.     The 
French  ambassador,  taking  leave  of  him,  and  asking  his 
commands  for  France,  found  him  employed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  pike ;    Tell  your  king^  said  he,  in  what  occupa- 
tion   you   left    me   engaged.^     He  had  conceived   great 
affection  and  esteem  for  the  brave  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
It  was  his  saying.  Sure  no  king  but  my  father  rvould  keep 
such  a  bird  in  a  cage^     He  seems  indeed  to  have  nou- 
rished too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king  on  account  of 
his  .pedantry  and  pusillanimity;  and  by  that  means  struck 
in  with  the  restless  and   martial  spirit    of  the  English 
nation.     Had  he  lived,   he  had  probably  promoted  the 

a  The  French  monarch  had  given  particular  or«1ei-s  to  his  ministers  to  culti- 
vate "^ke  priii0e'«  friendship;  who  mast  aooBi  said  he,  have  chief  authorig  in 
RnglaiKt,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  held  in  so  little  estimation.  See  nep. 
delaBodene,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  415.  vol.  ii.  p.  H.  S49. 

b  Coke's  Detection^  p,  S7. 
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CHAP,    g^iy^  perhaps,   not  the  felmi^  of  has  people*      Th^ 

^[^^[^  u&ha{^y  preposseMion,  which  men  commoidy  entertain  ia 

1618.     favour  of  ambition^  coura^,  enterprise,  and  other  wac- 

like  virtues,  engages  generous  natures,  who  always  love 

£ime,  into  such  pursuits  as  desupy  their  own  peace,  .and 

that  of  the  rest  of  mankind* 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  H^ry  had 
been  carried  off  by  poison;  but  the  phystciaas,  on 
opening  his  body,  found  no  symptoms  to  confirm  such  an 
opinion/  .The  bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's 
tongues  and  pens  spared  not  even,  the*  king  on  the  occar 
sion.  But  that  prince's  character,  seems  rather  to  have 
failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and^  humanity,  than  in 
that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  His,  indulgence  to  Henry 
was  great,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving  him  a  large 
and  independent  settlement,  ^ven  in  so  early  youth* 
iQig  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  with  Frede- 

ric,   elector  palatine,  was    finished  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the   prince,  and  served  to  dissipate  the   grief 
Feb.  14.    which   arose  on  that  melandioly  event*     But  this  noar- 
rfAc*^    riage,  though   celebrated  with    great  joy  and   festivity, 
princess     proved,  itself,  an  unhappy  event  to  the  king^  as  well  as 
vith*Uie     ^^  ^^^  son-in-law,  and  had  ill  consequences  on  the  repu« 
paiatine.     tation  and  fortunes  of  both.     The  elector,  trusting  to  so 
great    an    alliance,  engaged  in  enterprises    beyond   his 
strength :   And  the  king^  not  being  able  to  support  him  in 
his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the   end  of  his  life,  what 
remained  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 
Except  during  sessions  of  parliament,  the  history  of 
this  reign  nmy  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  the 
nise  of      court  than  that  of  the  nation*     An  interesting  object  had, 
Somerset  f^^.  gQ^ne  years,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court :   It 
was  a  favourite,  and  one  beloved  by  James  with  so  pro- 
fuse and  unlimited  an  affection,  as  left  no  room  for  any 
rival  or  competitor.     About  the  end  of  the  year  1609, 
Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London,  after  having 
passed  some  time  in  his  travels*     AH  his  natural  accom- 
plishments consisted  in  good  looks;    All  his  acquired 

c  Kenaet,  p.  690.    Coke»  p.  37.    Welwoed,  p.  372. 


Abilities,  in  ati  easy  air  and  graceful  demeat\6r*  He  had  Chap. 
letters  of  recommetidatioii  id  his  eountryman  lord  Hay ;  k^I!^IJ[. 
luid  that  hobleman  tid  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  than  ^^13 
he  discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately 
to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprised  of 
the  king's  passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  ap- 
pearance, he  studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed 
that  this  new  object  should  make  the  strongest  impression 
upon  him*  Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned 
him  the  office,  at  a  match  at  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device  i  and  hoped  that  he  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch.  Fortune  proved 
favourable  to  his  design,  by  an  incident  which  bore  at 
first  a  contrary  aspect.  When  Carre  was  advancing  to 
execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king's  presence.  James  approached  him 
with  pity  and "  concern  :  Love  and  affection  arose  on  the 
sight  of  his  beauty  and  tender  years;  and  the  prince 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  lodged  In  the  palace,  and 
to  be  carefully  attended.  He  himself,  after  the  tilting, 
paid  him  a  visit  in  his  chamber,  and  frequently  returned 
during  his  confinement.  The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of 
the  boy  finished  the  conquest,  begun  by  his  exterior 
graces  and  accomplishments.  Other  princes  have  been 
fond  of  choosing  their  favourites  from  among.,the  lower 
ranks  of  their  subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves  .on  ' 
them  with  the  more  unreserved  confidence  and  affection, 
because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for 
every  honour  and  acquisition:  James  was  desirous  that 
his  favourite  should  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense, 
experience,  and  knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  owtl 
wisdom,  he  pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  that  this  raw 
youth,  by  his  lessons  and  instructions,  would,  in  a  little 
time,  be  equal  to  his  sagest  ministers,  and  be  initiated 
into  all  the  profound  mysteries  of  government,  on  which 
he  set  so  high  a  value.  And  as  this  kind  of  creation 
was  more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other,  he 
seems  to  have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  his 
minion,  beyond  even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  chiU 
dren.  He  soon  knighted  him,  created  him  viscount  Ro- 
chester, gave  him  the  garter^  brought  him  into  the  privy 
Vol.  V.  N 
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CHAP,  coiincil,  and'  though,  at  first,  witiiotit  assigniiig  htm  \af 
^^^^  particular  office,  bestowed  on  him  the  supreme  ditectiea 
1613.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  business  and  political  concerns*  AgreMble  to 
this  rapid  advancement  in  confidence  and  honour^  were 
the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  favourite ;  and  while 
Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely  fiod 
expedients  sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overinrdentd 
machine  of  government,  James,  with  nnsparing  hand, 
loaded  with  treasures  this  insignificant  and  useleas 
pageant.^ 

It  is  said,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  "so  ill^dn- 
cated,  as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  tongue ;  and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the 
sceptre,  took  the  birch  into  his  royal  hand,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  grammar.  During  the  intervals 
of  this  noble  occupation,  aifairs  of  state  would  be-  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  stripling,  by  the  ascendant  which  he  had 
acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay  in  political,  what  he 
had  received  in  grammatical,  instruction.  Such  scenes 
and  such  incidents  are  the  more  ridiculous,  though  the 
less  odious,  as  the  passion  of  James  seems  not  to  have 
contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  History 
charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great 
crimes,  and  still  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues  of 
mankind ;  but  she  appears  to  fall  from  her  digtiity,  whea 
necessitated  to  dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble 
personages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with 
advancement,  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  He  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  a  friend ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
choice,  than  is  usual  with  such  pampered  minions.  la 
sir  Thomas  Overbury  he  met'with  a  judicious  and  sincere 
counsellor,  who,  building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment 
on  that  of  the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
him  the  principles  of  prudence  and  discretion.  By  zeal- 
ously serving  every  body,  Carre  wastau^t  to  abate  the 
envy  which  might  attend  his  sudden  elevation :  By  show- 
ing a  preference  ior  the  En^ish,  he  learned  to  escape  the 

d  Kenoet,  p.  685, 6S6,  See. 
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fMcd^iidiees  which  prevailed  against  his  countiy*     Andiso    CHAP. 
JkM^  m  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury's  friendly  ^J^^^ 
counsels,  he^enjoyed,  what  is  rare,  the  highest  favour  of     ^513 
the  prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  courdy  happiness,  nought 
m»s  wanting  but  a  kind  mistress ;  and,  where  high  for- . 
tune  concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty, 
this  circumstance  could  not  be  difficult  to. attain.  But  it 
^as  here  that  the  favcMurke  met  with  that  rock  on  which 
«ll  his 'fortunes  were  wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him 
for  ever  into  an  abyss  of  infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 
than  he  remembered  his  friendship  for  the  unfortunate 
families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had.  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  to  his  own- 
Having  restored  young. Essex  to  his  blood  and  dignity, 
and  conferred  the  titles  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton  dn 
two  brothers  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  he  sought  the 
farther  pleasure  of  uniting  these  families  by  the  marriage 
of  the  earl  of  Essex  with  lady  Frances  Hpwafd,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  Was  only  thirteen,  he  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  till  both  should 
attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  be  should  go  abroad  and 
pass  some  time  in  his  travels.^  ,He  returned  into  England 
after  four  years'  absence,  and  was  pleased  to  find  his 
countess  in  the  full  lustre  of  beauty,  and  possessed  of  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  But,  when  the 
earl  approached  and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  husband, 
he  met  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  aversion  and  dis^ 
gust,  and  a  flat  refusal  of  any  farther  familiarities.  He 
applied  to  her  parents,  who  constrained  her  to  attend  him 
intp  tibe  country,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed :  But  nothing 
could  overc(»ne^her  rigid  sullenness  and  obstinacy;  and 
she  still  rose  from  his  side  without  having  shared  the 
nuptial  jdeasures.  Disgusted  with  reiterated  denials,  he 
at  last  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  separating  himself  from 
her,  thenceforth  abandoned  her  conduct  to  her  own  will 
and  discretion. 

SuQH  coldness  and  aversion  in  lady  Essex  arose  not 
without  an  attachment  to  another  object.     The  favourite 
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CHAP,  bad  opened  his  addresses,  wd  had  b«w  Hoo  9u$c6ss(«l  in 
ICLVit  iji^iQg  iropre^fiion  on  the  tender  htait  of  the  yQu»g 
\m,  PPUnt^9&/  She  imagined  that,  so  long  a».^  refu^od  th$ 
embraces  of  Essex,  she  never  could  be  deemed  hi^  ififel 
and  that  a  separation  and  divorce  might  still  open  that  wa]r 
for  a  new  marriage  with  h^r  beloved  Rochester*'  Tbon^ 
their  passion  wai^  sp  yiotent,  and  their  opportunities  of 
intercourse  so  frefjuent,  that  they  had  already  indulge 
themselves  in  all  the  grati^Qationa  of  loye«  they  ^U  la* 
mcgat^d  their  unhappy  fate^  while  the  union  betw^^en  them 
was  not  entire  and  indissoluble*  And  the  lov^r,  aa  well 
as  his  mi^trfsa,  waa  impatient,  till  their  mutual  ardour 
should  be  growned  by  marriage*  . 

$0  momentous  an  affair  Qould  not  be  concluded  with* 
out  consulting  Overbury, .  with  whom  Rochester  waa 
accustomed  to  share  all  his  secrets.  While  that  faithful 
friend  had  considered  hiaf  paitron's  attachment  to  the 
GQuntesa  of  Jg^ssex  merely  aa  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  had 
favoured  its  progress  ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ingenious  and  passionate  letters  which  he  dictated^  that 
Rochester  had  met  with  such  auccess  in  his  addresses* 
Like  an  esi^perienged  Qourtior,  he  thought  that  a  conquest 
of  this  nature  wQuld  throw  a  luatre  on  the  young  favouritet 
and  would  tend  still  farther  to  endear  him  to  James,  who 
was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gaUantry,  But 
great  was  Overbury's  alarm,  when  Rochester  mentioned 
his  design  of  marrying  the  countess ;  and  he  U3ed  every 
method  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt* 
He  represented  how  invidious,  how  diflEkult  an  enterprise 
to  procure  her  a  divorce  from  her  husband :  How  dan* 
gerous,  how  shameful,  to  take  into  his  own  l^d  a  profiigato 
woman,  who,  being  married  to  a  young  noblemam  of  thc^ 
first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to  prostitute  her  chsyracter, 
and  to  bestow  favours  on  the  object  of  a  capricioua.  and 
momentary  p^sion.  And,  in  the  zeU  ot  friendship,,  hQ 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he  would  sep^ 
rate  himself  for  ever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  fgr  foi^tr 
his  honour  and  his  interest  as  to  prosecute  the  intended 
marriage.'* 

f  Kennet,  p.  687.  g  Stste  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  ^28.  h  It>id.  p.  %35i, 
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tlocH£8TS)i  Ibid  the  weakness  to  reveii  this  corner-   GHAF. 
aftticoi  to  the  countess  of  Essex ;  and  when  her  rage  and    "^^^^X?' 
fory  biroke  out  against  Overbuiy^.  he  had  also  the  weak-     j^ia, 
nesa' to 'enter  into  her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear 
vengeance  against  his  friend,  for  the  utmost   instance 
wlHch  he  conld  receive  of  his  £ftithfiil  friendship.     Some 
contrivance  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose.  Rochester  addressed  himself  to  the  king ;  and  after 
complaining,  that  his  own  indulgence  to  Overbury  had 
begotten  in*  him  a  degree  of  arrogance,  which  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeaUe,  he  procured  a  commission  for  his 
embassy  to  Russia^  which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for  ' 

his  friend,  both  profitable  and  hon6urable.  When  con- 
sulted by  Overbury,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  ^ 
accepting  this  offer,  and  took  on  himself  the  ojBice  of  satis- 
fying the  king,  if  he  should  be  anjrwise  (displeased  with 
the  refusal,^  To  the  king  again  he  aggravated  the  inso- 
lence of  Overbury's  conduct,  and  GA>tained  a  warrant  for 
committing  him  to  the  Tower,  which  James  intended  as  a  April  sist. 
slight  punishment  for  his  disobedience.  The  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of  Rt>ehester's,  and  had 
lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this  very  purpose :  He 
confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the  unhappy  prisoner 
was  debarred  the  sight  even  of  his  nearest  relations ;  and 
no  communication  of  any  kind  was  allowed  with  him, 
Airing  near  six  mcmths  which  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued  their 
purpose ;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
bis  character,  and  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  Essex, 
entered  zealously  into  the  project  of  procuring  the  coun- 
tess a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Essex  also  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman, 
by  whom  he  was  hated ;  ^d  he  was  willing  to  favour  their 
success  iiy  any  honourable  expedient.  The  pretence  for 
a  di^i:0rce  was  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  conjugal  duties ; 
and  he  confessed,  that,  with  regard  to  the  countess,  he 
was  conscicAis  of  such  an  infirhiity,  though  he  was  not 
sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In  her 
place  too,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 

i  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  237,  &c. 
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CHAP,    a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  juiy  of  n»i* 
'    trons*     After  such  a  trial,  seconded  by  court  inflaence. 


1615.  ^^^  supported  by  the  ridiculous  opinicyn  of  fasctnatioii  ymt 
witchcraft,  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  proncmnced  tic* 
tween  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  countess,^  And,  to  crown 
the  scene,  the  king,  solicitous  lest  the  lady  should  lose  a&y 
rank  by  her  new  marriage,  bestowed  on  his  minion  tke 
title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  tMs  success, the  countess  ofSom- 
erset  was  not  satisfied,  till  she  should  fardier  satiate  her 
revenge  on  Overbury ;  and  she  engaged  her  husband,  as 
well  as  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampt(^,  in  the  atroci- 
ous  design  of  taking  him  off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruit-* 
tWerlrary  less  attempts  were  reiterated  by  weak  poisons ;  but,  at 
uSiSei^.  last,  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  the 
symptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who  approached 
him.^  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the  greatest 
precipitation;  and  though  a  strong  suspicion  immediately 
prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was  not 
brought  to  light  till  some  years  after* 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased  or  begot 
the  suspicion,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried 
off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somerset.  Men  considered 
not,  that  the  contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If 
Somerset  was  so  great  a  novice  in  this  detestable  art,  that, 
during  the  course  of  five  months,  a  man  who  was  his  pri<- 
soner,  and  attended  by  none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not 
be  despatched  but  in  so  bungling  a  manner ;  how  could  it 
.  be  imagined  that  a  young  prince,  living  in  his  own  court, 
surrounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domestics,  could  be 
exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and  be  taken  off  by  so 
subtle  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  as  could  elude  the 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  f 

The  ablest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed,  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  was  dead  r"^  Suffolk,  a  man  of  slender 
capacity,  had  succeeded  him  in  his  oiSce :    And  it  was 
now  his  task  to  supply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the 
profusion  of  James  and  of  his  young  favourite.     The  ti- 
le State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  224,  &c,  Franldyn'a  Annak,  p.  3,  3,  &e. 
1  Kennet,  p.  693.  Sute  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  233, 234^  &c. 
jn  t4thofMay  1612. 
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lift  of  baroitet,  invented  by  Saltsbuiy,  was  sold ;  and  two   CHAP, 
hundred  patents  of  that  species  <tf  knighthood  were  dis- 


posed: of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds :  Each  rank  of  ^i^ 
oobUsty  had  also  its  price  affixed  to  it  i^  Privy  seals  were 
circtdated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  |)Ouiid8 : 
jleaevcdeaces  were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  fifty*two 
thousand  pounds.^  And  some  monopolies  of  no  great 
yalue  were  erected.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  king's  necessities }  even  though  he 
began  to  enter  into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  ex-, 
penses.^  However  small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new  par* 
liament  must  be  <  summoned,  and  this  dangerous  expedient, 
for  such  it  was  now  become,  onc^  more  be  put  to  triaL 

When  the  commons  were  assembled,  they  discovered  i6U.  - 
an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumour  which  j^  paiSI!; 
was  spread  abroad  concerning  undertakers*^  It  was  re^  "»cnt 
ported^  that  several  persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy;  iMsd  having  laid  a  regular 
^lan  for  the  new  elections,  had  distributed  their  interest 
all  over  England,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority 
for  the  court.  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they 
knew  not  this  incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of 
any  regular  or  established  liberty.  Had  they  been  con- 
tented to  follow  the  maxims  of  their  |»%decessors,  who,  as 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but 
thrice  in  six  hundred  years,  refused  a  supply;'  they  needed 
not  dread  that  the  crown  should  ever  interest  itself  in 
their  elections.  Formerly  the  kings  even  insisted,  .that 
none  of  their  household  should  be  elected  members ;  and 
.though  the  charter  was  afterwards  declared  void,  Henry 
YI.  from  his  grea^  favour  to  the  city  of  York,  conferred 
a  peculiar  privilege  on  its  citia&ens,  Aat.they  should  be  ex- 
mnpted  from  this  trouble.'    It  is  well  known,  that,  in  an- 


n  Franklyn,  p.  11.  33.  o  Idem,  p.  10.  p  Idem>  p-  49. 

q  Parliam.  fiist  vol.  v.  p.  286.  Kennet,  p.  696.  Journ.  12.  April,  2d  May, 
1614,  &c.  Frankljfi,  p.  48. 

r  Journ.  17  Feb.  1609.  It  appears,  however,  that  Salisbury  was  some- 
wbat  mistaken  in  thfe  fact :  And  if  the  kings  were  not  often  reiiised  supply  by 
&e  parlian)eDt,'it  was  only  because  they  would  not  often  expose  themselves  to 
the  hazards  of  being  refused :  But  it  is  certain  that  English  parliaments  did  an- 
ciently carry  their  frugality  to  an  extreme,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon 
tb  pve  the  necessary  sufiport  to  government. 

8  Col^e's  ^istitutes,  part  4.  chap.  i.  of  Charters  of  Exemption. 
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CtfAP.  cient  times,  a  seat  in  the  house  being  coiisidered  as  a 
^^^y^,.^  burden,  attended  neither  wiA  honour  nor  profit,  it  fi^M 
1614.  requisite  for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their 
representatives.  About  this  time  a  seat  began  to  be  n* 
garded  as  an  honour,  and  the  country  gendemen  contended 
for  it ;  though,  the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  par* 
liament  men  was  not  altogether  discontinued*  It  was  not 
till  long  after,  when  liberty  ^was  thoroughly  established, 
and  popular'  assemblies  entered  into  every  branch  of  fnA* 
lie  business,  that  the  members  began  to  join  profit  to  hon* 
our,  and  the  crown  found  it  necessary  to  distribute  among 
them  all  the  considerable  offices  dfthe  kingdom. 

So  little  skill  or  so  small  means  had  the  courtiers,  in 
James's  reign,  for  managing  ekctions,  that  this  house  of 
common^  showed  radier  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the 
foregoing ;  and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of 
suppty,  as  urged  by  the  king,  who  made  them  several  lib)s« 
ral  offers  of  grace,^  they  immejdiately  resumed  the  subject 
which  had  been  opened  last  parliament,  and  disputed  his 
majesty's  power  of  levying  new  customs  and  impositions, 
by  the  ihere  authority  of  his  prerogative*  It  is  remarks- 
able  that,  in  their  debates  on  this  subject,  the  courtiers  fre« 
,  quently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the  example  of  all  the 
other  hereditary  mbnarchs  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  nor  was  this 
reasoning  received  by  the  house  either  with  surprise  ot 
indignation •**  The  members  of  the  opposite  party  either 
contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of  the  in-^ 
ference,  or  they  disputed  the  truth  of  the  observation.^ 
And  a  patriot  member  in  particular,  sir  Roger  Owen,  even 
in  arguing  against  the  impositions,  ftankly  allowed  that 
the  king  of  England  was  endowed  with  as  ample  power  and 
prerogative  as  any  prince  in  Christendom.^  The  nations  on 
the  continent,  we  may  observe,  enjoyed  still,  in'  that  age, 
some  small  remains  of  liberty;  and  the  English  were 
possessed  of  little  more. 

Th£  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference 
with  regard  to  the  new  impositions.  A  speech  of  Neile, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower  house,  begat 
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^ipppmwttjr  9f  4i««>^i^,  ipi?afl4ilM»lf ,  wUb  greitt  indigo  Jr^^^ 
WMpff)^  parli^pn^t  yhicb  h*4  pbpwn  90  firm  4  re^oknion  j^|^^ 
qf  it^Dci^Jbii^g  his  prfii^garivi^,  wiitiout  ^Qnunwioating,  m 
X^^ira,  J^lv^  soijlUet^^lipply  to  his  iie9(»»9itie9.  He  cuTic4 
kM  X6p«nti|i^ii(.  s^  far  af  evm  t^  tbraw^  iHtQ  prifK^n  siwit 
^  i)»e  inex^l^ors,  who  ha^  b%i^  nhe  most  ffrward  in  tbeUr 
OHposuioa^  to  ]»]^  mea^iires.''  In  v«^9  di4  h«  plen^^  in  ent 
cm^  for  im  violence,  the  «^aiiE^  1^  jElUs^abeih  an4  otbor 
frittces  of  tb^  lipfs  of  Tudov,  |w  w^U  aa  Pl^Migenet^ 
Thti'ftofit^  wd  tjm  fs^^sm&i^  witboot  abfmdoiijiig  for 
f y^r  all  tUeir  Ubert^a  #%d  priiv^ages,  couM  »cqufesee  ifli 
npn/B  of  tb^s^  preoB^^nta,  bow  a#«iei|t  ^d  fireqi^ent  soever* 
A^d  w^je  the  antbpfi^  of  ti^b  pFe<:edafits  iMiliiiHtted,  tto 
Vtmoslr  t^t  i^ould  be  M^efiicd  19,  ^lut  tbe  cpustiti^ioii  of 
l^ngi^d  wa^  at  thut  tiai6y  an  incon^iat^iit  fabric,  whott- 
J9xring  and  di^ordunt  pait«  inuft  soon  destroy  ttmh  oth«rf 
4iid  from  ^  dissolution  of  tbe  ^14,  beget  ^opaoe  new  form 
tfcfvil  gpyernnient  i|9ore  luvfofm  and  cop4|»^pt* 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and  |lif 
hjpnse  of  comiQionft,  throughout  tbi»  w4iofe  reign,  there  ap- 
pear^ ail&cient  cause  of  quarre)  wA  mutual  disgust ;  yet 
ere  we  not  to  ip^iagme,  tliat  this  was  the  sole  foundatioi) 
of  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  thefii*  During 
debates  in  the  h9use,  it  often  happened^  that  a  particular 
member,  more  ardent  and  zealous  chaja  the  r^t,  would 
Asplay  tbe  hig^iest  sentiments  of  liberty,  whi^h  the  comt 
mons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with  sflem^e  and 
seeming  approbation;  and  the  king,  informed  of  these 
harangues,  concluded  the  whole  k^uai^  to  be  injected 
with  the  same  principles,  and-  to  be  engaged  in  a  ^om^ 
bination  against  his  prerogative..  The  king,  on  the  other 
band,  though  Jie  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  king^ 
eraft,  and  perhsq^s  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dis* 
simulojtion,  seems  to  have  been  very  little  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  secrecy;  but  openly  at  his  table,  in  all  compa-^ 
niest  inc^cated  those,  n^ionarchical  tenets  which  he  had  so 
atFongly  iinjbibed.  Before  a  numerous  audience,  he  had 
e^ipressed  himself  with  great  disparagement  of  tbp  99^0^^* 

*  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  tbe  Tolume.         a  Ketinet,  p.  S9S. 
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CHAP,    taoti  law  of  Engtaad^  and  had  given  the  preference,  in  tiie. 
^^^^'    strongest  terms,  to  the  civil  law :  And  for  this  indiscretion 


1614.  ^  found  himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the 
former  parliament.^  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty 
of  talk,  we  may  mention  a  story,  though  it  passed  some 
time  after,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and 
which  that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller 
was  youtig,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court;  and  he 
«lood  in  the  eircle,  and  saw  James  dine ;  where,  among 
ether  company,  there  sat  at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and 
Andrews.  The  king  proposed  aloud  this  question.  Whe- 
ther he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed 
it,  without  all  this  formaHty  of  pariiament  ?  Neik  replied, 
Gtfd  forbtdyou  should  not  z  For  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils*  Andrews  declined  answering,  and  said^  he  was 
not  skiUed  in  parliamentary  cases :  But  upon  the  king^s 
urging  him,  and  saying  he  would  admit  of  no  evasion, 
the  bishop  replied  pleasantly,  Why  then  I  think  your  ma- 
jesty may  iawfiilly  take  my  brother  Neile^s  money :  For  he 
offers  it*^ 
t6i5.  Tfi'E,  favourite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 

Somerset's  justice ;  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  still  voice  which  can 
make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of 
a  court,  and  astonishes  the  criminal  with  a  just  represen- 
tation of  his  most  secret  enormities.  Conscious  of  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  Somerset  received  small  consola- 
tion from  the  enjoyments  of  love,  or  die  utmost  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  of  his  sovereign.  The  graces  of 
his  youth  gradually  disappeared,  the  gaiety  of  his  man- 
ners was  obscured,  his  politeness  and  obliging  behaviour 
were  changed  into  sullenness  and*  silence.  And  the  king, 
whose  affeetions  had  been  engaged  by  these  superficial  ac- 
complishments, began  to  estrange  himself  from  a  man 
who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement.  . 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms 
of  this  disgust :  Somerset's  enemies  siezed  the  opportij- 
nity,  and  offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Vil- 
liers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  returned  at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and 
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W9S  remnarked  for  ^  advantage^  of  a  haadaoiiie  peraao,  miAK 
genteel  air,  and  fashionable  apparel*  At  a  comedy  be  ^^J^^^^J 
was  purposely  placed  full  in  James's  eye,  and  immediate^*  ^^s. 
ly  engaged  the  attention,  and.  in  the  same  instant,  the  af'* 
feciions  of  that  monarch.^  Ashamed  of  his  sudden  atr 
ta^hfAeat^  the  kitig  endeavoured,  but  in  vain^  to  conceal 
the  partiality  which  he  felt  ibr  the  handsome  stranger  i 
and  he  employed  all  bis  profound  politics  to  fix  him  inhia 
aervice,  without  seeming  to  desire  it*  He  declared  hi# 
reaokitian  ngt  to  eonfer  anyofice  on  him,  unless  entrea^^^ 
ed  by  the  <|ueen ;  and  h^  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in 
complaisance  to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him 
near  his  person.  The  queen  was  immediately  applied  to  ; 
but  she,  well  knowing  the  eKtreme  -to  which  thp  king  cai^r 
ried  these  attachments,  refused,  at  firsts  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  this  new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by 
Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and 
one  much  {»*ejudiced  against  Somerset,  that  she  would 
condescend  to  oblige  her  husband,  by  asking  this  fav^mr 
of  him.^<  And  the  king,  thinking  now  that  all  appearanr 
ces  were  fully. saved,  no  longer  constrained  his  affection, 
but  immediately  bestowed  the  office  of  •  cupbesyrar  on 
young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  partiepi  between  the 
two  minions  ;  while  some  endeavoured  to  advance  the  ri- 
sing fortune  of  Villiers,  other>s  deemed  it  safer  to  adhere 
to  the  established  credit  of  Somerset.  The  king  himselC, 
divided  between  inclination  and  decorum,  incresised  the 
doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the  courtiers ;  and  the  stem  jea- 
lousy of  the  old  favourite,  who  refused  every  advance  of 
friendship  from  bis  rival,  begat  perpetual  quarrels  between 
their  several  {xartisans.  But  the  discovery  of  Somerset's 
guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  last  decided  the  con- 
troversy, and  exposed  him  to  the  ruin  and  infamy  which 
he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poosons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began 
to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  secret ;  and  the  affair  at 
last  came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the 
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*[jj?.  cfelaty  6f  ttatfe,  w«A  tttfdmed^  And  hi;  ite theaiiltety  c{|f% 
HH^  lied  th«  iiitelligeiM^e  10  f  afekes^  Tb6  king^  ateMAM  n€ 
ftdtOAifthed  i^  find  stich  enoitMnis  guHt  in  a  mafi  lirlibm  M 
hiKl  adbiitted  into  Ms  bosoDFi,  sent  for  sir  Edward  Cok^ 
daef  JQ^ce,  tUd  t9¥ms^y  Mc6tninend^d  to  him  th^M^tat 
Hgorous  ahd  unhisisd^  ««:futih)r.  Thib  injcmeliiill  Wttft 
Mecuted  wiA  great  iftdom*^  and  severity  i  The  %hi4i 
Mbyrinlii  of  gmit  wa^  eai^fiiny  tinhtvellM  i  Hie  leal«» 
«Vtttiiiiil8^  sir  Jervi»  ElVi»,  fi«iit<nlafttf>f  tb^Tbwef ,  FrMk^ 
Kn,  Weston,  Mrs^  Tterlief,  ^^f^  filtt  ttied^sMl  eiMideiniied  t 
Vomerset  and  his  countess  were  afterwardft^  feund  gniliy  t 
Morthanipcm's  deati^  It  ikMe  l^a^e,  had  saved  hhn  fttM 
Alilccfote. 

I*r  may  iMt  be  \xikiit6r%hy  bt  r(emark,'  tliat  Goire,  in  tii^ 
Itial  of  Mrs«  Turner,  told  her  diat  ihe  was  guilty  of  th6 
toven  deadly  sins  t  She  wa^  a  whore,  a  bawd,  asorcerct^, 
\k  wilth^  ft  pKpUt^  St  felon,  Md,  a  n^urdertr/  And  \i^hi^ 
mfty  mdt^  slirpHie  n^  Baeoti^  then  ^ttbrhey  general,  tboft 
dure  to  observe^  that  poisoning  was  a  popish  trick.-*  SueH 
'#iere  Ate  bigoted  prefudieeft  whibh  prevailed :  PfHsoning 
m^s  niM,  of  itself,  stiflkitntiy  odibuii,  if  it  were  not  repre*- 
sented  as  a  branch  of  popery.  Stowe  tellv  us,  that  wheti 
th^  Icia)^  catne  to  NeWcabfl%,  ^n  Ms  first  entry  into  £ng- 
limd^  he  gave  liberty  to  adl  the  ptisoners,  except  those  wh6 
t^ere  confined  for  treason,  inurder,  and  paphtry^  Wheik 
dne  considers  these  circumstances,  that  furious  bi|;otry  of 
the  catholici  which  broke  out  in  die  gOnpowderconspi^ 
i»acy^  appears  the  less  surprising. 

Ali,  the  aeeompltce^  tn  Overiniry^  nnurd^  reteiveA 
ttie  punishment  due  to  their  trittte :  Butflie  kingbe^toir^ 
It  pardto  on  the  principals-,  S^Merset  andtiie^eountes^.  It 
aHust  be  confessed,  that  Jatties's  fortitude  had  been  highly 
l&udiibl^,  had  he  persisted  in  his  first  intentiott  of  consign^- 
ing  over  to  severe  justice  all  the  criminals ;  iH!it  let  us  still 
bei^re  df  blaming  him  too  harshly,  hi,  on  the  approach  of 
the  fifttil  hout*,he  scru{^ed  to  deliver  into  the  h^ds  at  th£ 
%ic^ctitionter,  persons  whoin  he  had  once  fevoured  Xvithhti 
OK^sl  tend^  atfedionsA    1*0  soften  the  rigbut  of  their  ft^^ 
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i^f  iidnie  fH^ts^  im^^^niSiMt^  he  revflirtd'^bffnito  ikrit  OiAT, 
l^rl^,  fttid^oAferr^d  oh  die*  a  pension,  widi  which  they  ^^vn. 
ftlir6d^  tod  langtlifthed  dut  old  Hge  in  infatny  fttid  obtcu«> 
ritf  *  IniMir  Ifuiltjr  loVes  ittte  tnirtied  into  the  most  deadly 
iM^i^d  1  and  they  |>a8sed  many  years  tOgedler  in  the  sant 
IkHi^e,  ifrkhbut  any  intercourse  oir  correspondmce  widi 
kaehdther^ 

SivtItAl  historians/  in  retating  these  ei^ents,  hav« 
luaj^ted  much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James'i(  bttiiiviour^ 
irtien^he  delivered  Somef^*^'  into  the^anda  of  &e  cktcf 
justice  r  on  tlte  insolent  menaces  of  that  crimiital ;  on  Ml 
{)eremptbry  i^fnaal  to  stand  a  trial ;  and  bn  Ae  -extremt 
imxiety  of  the  king'  during  the  i#faole  progresa^  thia  aft^ 
fair.  Allowing  all  thes,e  circumstances  to  be  true,  vt 
which  some  are  suspicious,  if  not  palpably  falde,^  the  great 
remains  of  tenderness  which  James  stHl  felt  for  Somerset 
may,  perhaps,  be  sufiieient  to  account  for  them«  That 
fiivoufite  was  high^pitited,  and  resolute  rather  to  perlsli^ 
&an  live  under  the  infkmy  to  which  he  was  exposed^ 
James  was  sensible  that  the  pardoning  of  ao  great  a  cri*^ 
minal,  whieh  was  of  its^  invidious,  woidd  become  still 
more  unpopular,  if  his  obstinate  and  sittbbom  behavioiir 
on  his  trial  should  augment  the  public  hatred  againat  him.^ 
At  least,  the  unreserved  confidence  in  which  the  khig  had 
indnlged  his  favourite  for  sevel^al  years,  might  render 
Somerset  master  of  so  mtainy  secl^ets,  that  it  is  impossible, 
without  farther  light,  to  assign  the  particular  reason  of 
that  superiority,  wbkh,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  so  umch  to 
assume. 

The  failed  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from  court,  Rise  of 
opened  the  Way  for  VilUers  to  mount  up  at  once  to  the  fwU  J^m^^^ 
height  of  favour,  of  honours,  and  of  riches*  Had  James'$ 
passion  been  governed  by  common  rules  of  prudence,  the 
office  of  cupbearer  would  have  attached  Vtlliera  to  his 
j^rson,  and  might  weU  have  contented  one  of  his  age  and 
femily ;  nor  would  any  one,  who  was  not  cynically  austere, 
have  much  Censured  the  singularity  of  the  king's  choice  in 
his  friends  and  favourites.  But  such  advancement  wmi 
far  inferior  to  the  fortune  which  he  intended  for  his  min- 
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ion.  In  tbe  eourae  of  a  fiew  years  he  creiatod  him  vi»^ 
count  Villiers,  earl^  marquia,  and  duke  of  Buckingham, 
knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse,  chief  justice  in 
Eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  masf^er  of  the  king'^ 
bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Wind* 
tor,  and  lord  hig^  admiral  of  Engluid."'  His  mother  ob^ 
tained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham :  Hia  brother 
was  created  viscount  Purbeek ;  and  a  numerous  tr^  of 
needy  relations  were  all  pushed  up  into  credit  ipd  audio-' 
rity»  And  thus  the  fond  prince,'  while  he  meant  to  play 
the  tutor  to  his  favourite,  and  to  train  him  iqp  in  die  rules 
of  prudence  and  politics,  took  an  infallible  method,  by 
loading  him  with  prematura  and  exorbitant  honours,  to 
render  him;  for  ever,  rash,  precipitate,  and  insolent. 

A  TOVNG  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,^  a  necessi- 
tous family  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enterprises  too 
great  for  th«B<  empty  exchequer  of  James.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  liltle  money,  the  cautionary  towns  must  be  deli*- 
vered  up  to  the  Dutch ;  a  measure  which  has  been  se* 
verely  blamed  by  almost  all  historians ;  and  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  has  been  censured  much  beyond  its 
real  weight  and  importance*  ^ 

When  queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  sup* 
port  of  tbe  infant  republic,  besides  the  view  of  securing 
kerself  against  the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  she  still 
reserved  the  prospect  of  reimbursement ;  and  she  got  conr 
signed  into  her  hands  the  three  important  fortresses  of 
Flushing,  the  Brille,  and  Rammekins,  as  pledges  for  the 
money  due  to  her*  Indulgent  to  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  the  States,  she  agreed  that  the  debt  should  bear  no 
interest ;  and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever  England  'Should 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  she  should  pay  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  those  fortresses." 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  the  States  made  an  agreement  with 
the  king,  that  the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  800,000 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of 
40,000  pounds ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt 
was  now  reduced  to  600,000  pounds  |  and  in  fifteen  years 
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more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally  ex*    CHAP, 
^guished***    But  of  this  sum,  26,000  pounds  a  year  were  ^^!!^^«^^ 
•landed  on  the  pay  -^of  the  garrisons.     The  remainder      i^i^ 
alone  accrued  to  the  king :  And  the  States,  weighing  these 
circumstances,  thought,  that  they  made  James  a  very  ad- 
vantageous offer,  when  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on 
Ae  surrender  of  the  cautionary  to%vns,  to  pay  him  imme- 
diately .dM,000  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the  English 
garrisons  in  their  army.     It  occurred  also  to  the  king, 
that  even  the  payment  of  the  40,000  pounds  a  year  was 
precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that  At  truce 
should  be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  republic  $  If 
war  broke  out,  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons  lay  upon 
England  alone ;  a  burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  for 
the  slender  revenues  of  that  kingdom :  That  even  during 
the  truce,  the  Dutch,   straitened  by  other  expenses,  were 
far  from  being  regular  in  their  payments ;  atnd  the  garri* 
,  sons  were  at  present  in  danger  of  ipoiinying  for  want  c£ 
subsistence :    That  the  annual  sum  of  14,000  pounds,  the 
whole  saving  on  the  Dutch  payments,  amounted,  in  fifteen 
years,  to  no  more  than  210,000  pounds;  whereas  250,000 
pounds  were  offeredammediately,  a  larger  sum,  and  if  mo»^ 
ney  be  computed  at  ten   per  cent*  the  current  interest, 
more  than  double  the  sumtowiiich  England  was  entitled :' 
That  if  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt  were  discharged, ' 
the  troops,  which  composed  the  garrisons,  remained  a  bur* 
den  upon  him,  and  could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving 
some  consideration  for  their  past  services  :  That  the  cau- 
tionary towns  were  only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the 
Hollanders ;  and  in  the  present  emergence,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  interest  between  England  and  the  republic  was  so 
intimate  as  to  render  all  other  ties  superfluous;  and  no 
reasonable  measures  for  mutual  support  would  be  want- 
ing from  the  Dutch,   even  though  freed  from  the  de- 
pendence of  these  garrisons :  That  the  exchequer  of  the 
republic  was  at  present  very  low,   insomuch  that  they 
found  difficulty,  now  that  the  aids,  of  France  were  with- 

o-Sir  Dudley  Carleton'ft  Letters,  p.  27,  38. 

p  An  annuity  of  14,0(X)  pounds  during  fifteen  years,  money  being  at  10 
p«r  cent,  is  worth  on  computation  only  K>6,5()0.  pounds,  whereas  the  king  re- 
ceiyed  250,000.  Yet  the  bargain  was  good  tor  tlie  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  king, 
beeu^  they  were  both  of  them  freed  from  the  maintenance  of  useless  gar- 
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mb^tmce  4  9^^fy0jmry  ««d.to  cnsf^Ive  the  iHshoDs  as  per- 
petual president  or  .n»o4€(i1ktors  in  tbeir  ecaesiasiical 
i«U-^  iiynqda  j  reiterating  tbeir  pi^te»lUktiQiu  ag^st  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  all  eontroUing  power  over 
the-presbyters»^  And  by.  such  gradual  innovations, .  the 
king  flattered .  himself,  that;  be  should  quiedy  introduce 
episcopal  authority :  S^t  aa  his  final  scope  was.  fully  seen 
from  die  begjmaii^  every^  new  advance  gave  fresh  occsr 
sion  of  diseontent,  and  aggcavated*  instead  of  softening, 
the  sMiarrenGe  entertained  against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  ain^  nuitre  apparent  weie, 
the  endeavours  which)  at  the  sa«»e  time,  he  used  to  intro* 
duce,  into  Scotland  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England :  The  rest,  it  was  easily  foreseeui  would  soon 
foUoWf  .  Th«  fire  of  devotion)  e&cited  by  noyeltyt  and 
Inflaiiied  by  opposition,  had  sp  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
Scot^sh  rc^formers,  that  all  riles  and  omamentSt  and  even 
/order  of  w0cship^  ^ere  disdainfully  rejected  .as  useless 
burdens ;  retarding  the  imagiAa^oA  in  its  rg^rous  ecsta- 
isies,  and.  cmmping  thiQ  operistioi^s  9i  that  divine,  spirit,  by 
whix;h  thi^y  ^^npposed  themselves  U)  be  animated*  A  mode 
of  worship  was  establiahed,  the .  most  naked  and  most 
simple  im^gi^al^le ;  ope  that  borrowed  nothii^  from  the 
senses  >  .bi^t  teposi^d  itselC  entirely  on  the  contemplation 
of  that  divine  .essence,  which  dl^covpr^  itself  to  the  under* 
standing  ipnly.  This  specie^  pf  devotion,.,  so  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Biding,  but  so  little  suitable  to  humaift  frailtyi, 
'wa^  obsei:ved  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  breast, 
smd  i^  many  respect)  to  confound  all  rational  principles 
of  conduct, and  behaviour*  The  mind)  straining  for  these 
a^^traordinary  raptures,  readiii^g  them  by  short  g^ancea, 
sinking  again  under  jts  own  weakness,  rejecting  all  exte- 
rior  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  was  so  occupied  in  this 
inward  life,  that  it  fled  from  every  intercourse  of  society^ 
and  from  every  cheerful  amusement,^  which  could  soften 
or  humanize  the  character.  It  was  obvious  to  all  dis>- 
cerning  eyes,  and  had  nqt  escaped  the  king's,  that,,  bjr  the 
prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  sullen  disposition 
establish^  itself  among  the  people ;    a  spirit,  obstinate 
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ttd  dangerous;  iiidepeiMftait  and  dtab^dcrly;  aitiimated  dHAP. 
equally  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every  ^2^^?\ 
otfier  mode  of  religion,  partieularly  to*  the  catholic.  In  ^^^j 
order  to  mellow  these  humom^s,  Jameiil  endeavoured  to 
itiffuae  a  small  tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  taation&l  wor- 
ship,  and  to  introduce  such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree, 
occupy  the  mind,  and  please  the  senses,  without  departing 
too  far  from  that  simplicity,  by  which  the  reformation 
was  distinguished.  '  The  finer  arts  t<lo,  though  still  rude 
in  these  northern  kingdoms,  were  employed  to  adorn  the 
churches ;  and  the  king's  chapd,  in  which  an  organ  was 
erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues  displayed,  was 
proposed  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  But  music 
was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  die  Scottish  clergy ; 
sculpture  and  painting  appeared  instruments  of  idolatry  $ 
die  surplice  was  a  rag  of  popery ;  and  every  motion  or 
gesture  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  was  a  step  towai*ds  that 
spiritual  Babylon,  so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious,  but  their 
own  mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
idolized,  and  whose  eastern  prophetic  style  they  employed 
in  every  common  otcurrence* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  partiodar  account 
of  the  ceremonies  which  the  king  was  so  intent  to  estab- 
lish. Such  institutions,  for  a  time,  are  esteemed  either 
too  divine  to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  being  than 
die  supreme  Creator  of  the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to 
have  been  derived  from  any  but  an  infernal  demon.  But 
no  sooner  is  the  mode  of  the  controversy  past,  than  they 
are  universally  discovered  to  be  of  so  littie  importance,  as 
scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  deceticy  amidst  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  transactions.  It  suffices  here  to  remark*, 
that  the  rites  introduced  by  James  regarded  the  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  private  communion,  private  baptism, 
confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas 
and  other  festivals.*^  The  acts,  establishing  these  cere- 
monies, \rer^  afterwards  known  by  die  name  of  the  articles 
of  Perth,  from  the  place  where  ihey  were  ratified  by  the 
assembly. 

q  Fraaklyny  p.  25.    Spotewood. 
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OHAP.  A  coKro&MiTT  of  diBiMmt  smd  vorship  betMreea  tfac 

churches  of  Eng^d  and  Scotland,  which  was  James's 


1^7^  ^m,  he  never  could  hope  lo  establish,  but  by  first  proco* 
ring  an  ftcknowledgment  of  his  own  authority  in  all  spiritual 
causes ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  prac* 
ttce  as  well  as  principles  of  the  presby  terian  clergy*  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  possessed  die  power  of  pronouncing 
excommunicatiott ;  )md  that  sentence,  besides  the  spiritual 
consequences  supposed  to  follow  from  it,  was  attended 
with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
person  excommunicated  was  riiunned  by  every  one  as 
profane  and  i^ipious;  and  his  whole  estate,  during  his 
lifetime,  and,  all  his  moveables,  for  ever,  were  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous  steps,  requisite  before 
pronouncing  this  seance,  formal  or  regular,  in  proportion 
to  the. weight  of  it*  Without  accuser,  without  summons, 
without  trial,  any  ecclesiastical  courts  however  inferior, 
sometimes  pretended,  in  a  summary  manner,  to  denounce, 
excommunioaticH)  for  any  eause,  and  against  any  person, 
even  though  he  lived  not  within  the  bounds  ^of  their  juris^ 
diction/  And  by  this  meaiM,  the  whole  tyranny  of  the 
inquisition,  though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into 
the  kio^gdwau 

BiiT  the  dergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  they  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  matters : 
They  assumed  a  censorial  power  over  every  part  of  ad* 
ministration;  and,  in  all  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers, 
mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  most 
seditious  and  most  turbulent  principles.  Black,  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  went  soiaar'  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce 
all  kings  the  devil's  children ;  he  gave  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land the  appellation! of  Atheist;  he  said,  that  the  trea- 
chery of  the  kiag'sr** heart  was  now  fully  discovered;  and 
in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  used  these  words:  We 
nn^t  pray  for  her  fmr  the  faslmrCs  saie^  imt  we  have  no 
cause  :  She  will  never  do  u^  any  good*  When  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council,  he  refused  to  answer  to 
^  civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  thepuljrit,  even 
though  tjie  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  was  of  a  ci* 

rSpotswoo<li         8.  1596.. 
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vH  natuvf .  The  chul^chi  ad#ipMl  hia  cause.  They  raiMd  Ohap. 
a  sedition  in  £dinburgfa/  The  kiug^  during  some  time,  ^^^'1* 
was  in  the  handB  of  the  enraged. populace  i  and  it  was  not 
without  courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  that  he  was  able  to 
extricate  himself*^  A  few  days  after,  a  mioister,  preach* 
wg  in  the  principal  church  of  that  capital,  said,  that  the 
king  ffas  possessed  with  a  derii;  and,  that  one  devil  being 
expelled,  seven  worse  had  entered, in  his  place*^  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and 
take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand*  -  Scarcely,  even  during 
the  darkest  night  of  papal  superstition,  are.  there  found 
such  instances  of  priestly  encroachments,  as  the  annals  of 
Scotland  present  to  us  during  that  period. 

Bt  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the 
patient  conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lose 
ground,  even  before  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England :  But  no  sooner  had  that  event  tricen- place,  than 
he  made  the  Scottish  clergy  sensible,  that  he  was  become 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  king«lom,  which  he  governed 
with  great  authority.  Though  £ofmerly  he  would  have 
thought  himself  happy  to  have  fl»ade  a  &ir  partiticm  with 
them  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  was  now 
resolved  to  exert  a  supreme  jurisdiction  in  cbnveh  as  well 
as  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  seditious  practices* 
An  assembly  had  been  summoned  at  Aberdeen:^  But 
on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he  prorogued  it  to 
the  year  following.  Some  of  the  clergy  disavowing  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  met  at  the  time  first  appointed, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition*  He  threw  them  into 
prison.  Such  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged 
their  error,  ififere  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to 
their  triaL  They  were  condemned  for  high  treason. 
The  king  gave  them  their  lives ;  but  banished  them  the 
kingdom*     Six  of  them  suffered  tbis-penalty.^ 

Thb  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced*  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  authority  in  summoning  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts^  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation 
of  the  bishops.  Even  their  favourite  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  declared    invalid,    unless  confirmed 

1 17  Dee.  1596.  u  Spots  wood.  k  ]bid.  y  July  1601}. 

z  Spotswood.  a  6th  June  1610. 
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CHAP,    by  th6  ovShmry.     The  khig  Mcomiiended  to  the  iaferior 
^^.\^  courts  the  m^mb^l^  whom  they  should  elect  to  this  assem* 
1617.     ^y  ^  ^^^  every  dling  was  conducted  in  it  with  littfe  ap- 
pearance of  choice  and  Kberty.^ 

-  Bt  his  own  pferogatite  likewke,  which  he  seems  td 
have  stretched  on  tUis  occasidn,  the  king  erected  a  court 
of  high  commission,**  in  imitation  of  that  which  was 
established  in  England.  The  bishops  and  a  few  of  the 
clergy^  who  had  been  summoned,  willingly  acknowledg- 
ed this  court :  and  it  proceeded  immediately  upon  busi- 
ness as  if  its  authority  had  been  grounded  on  the  fiiO 
consent  of  the  \irht>Ie  legislature* 
i3tii  June.  But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  tile  time  when 
he  should' himself  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  He  proposed 
to  the  parliament,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  they 
should  enact,  that,  **  whatever  his  majesty  should  deter- 
**  mine  in  Ae  e^ctemal  government  of  the  church,  with 
^  the  consent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  a  compe- 
**  tent  number  of  the  ministrj^  should  have  the  force  of 
**  law."*  What  number  should  be  deemed  competent 
was  not  determined :  And  liteir  nomination  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
lill  bill  passed,-  would  have  been  established  in  its  full 
extent.  Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They  appre- 
hended, they  said,  that  the  purity  of  their  church  would, 
by  means  of  this  new  authority,  be  pointed  with  all  the 
rites  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  James, 
dreading  clamour  and  opposition,  dropped  the  bill,  which 
had  already  passed  the  lords  of  articles ;  and  asserted, 
that  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  contained  more 
powrer  than  was  recognised  by  it.  Some  time  after,  he 
called  at  St.  Andrews,  a  meeting  o^  the  bishops  and 
thirty-six  of  the  most  Eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared 
his  resolution  of  excfrting  his  prerogative,  and  of  estab- 
lishing, by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremonies  which 
he  had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated  him  ra- 
ther to  summon  a  general  assembly,  and  to  gain  their  as- 
sent. An  assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  25th  of  November  ensuing. 

b  Spotswood.  e  15th  Feb.  16  to.  d  Spots  wood.         FniiiklY% 
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Y«T  ,this  ^McmbiYt  nvid^h  met  nfter  the  kuat^s  depar-  OH ap. 
Imre  from  Scotland,. -eluded  all  his  iqiplicattqiis ;  and  ^^^^5)11^^ 
was  not  till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  waa  able  to  pro**  ^^^^ 
cure  a  vote  for  receiving  his-  ceremonies*  And  through 
every  step  oi  this  affair,  in  the  parliament,  as  weU  as  in 
all  the  general  assemblies,  the  nation  betrajsed  the  utmpst 
reluctance  to  all  these  innovaliQnsi  and  nothing  but 
lames's  importunity  and  authority  hadexteoted  a  seeming 
consent,  which  was  belied  by  th^  inward  sentiments  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few,  over  whom  religious 
prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought  national  honour 
sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worship 
practised  in  England*  And  every  prudent  man  agreed  in 
condemning  the  measures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an  ill  tim- 
ed aeal  for  insignificant  ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  though 
in  an  opposite  manner,  [equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the 
persons  whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was 
judged,  that  had  not  these  dangerous  humours  been  irri- 
tated by  opposition ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to 
evaporate  ;  they  would  at  least  have  subsided  within  the 
limits  of  law  and  civil  authority.  And  that  as  all  fanati- 
cal religions  naturally  circumscribe  to  very  narrow  boimds 
the  numbers. and  riches  of  the  ecclesiaatijOS ;  no  sooner  is 
their  first  fire  spent,  than  they  lose  their  credit  over  the 
people,  and  leave  them  under  the  natural  and  beneficent 
influence  of  their  civil  and  moral  obligations. 

At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violent 
a  manner,  the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
he  acted  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English.  He  had 
observed,  in  his  progress  through  England,  that  a  judai- 
cal  observance  of  the  Sundayv  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
puritans,  was  every  day  gaining  ground  throughout  the, 
kingdom,  and  that  the  people,  under  colour  of  religion, 
were,  contrary  to  former  practice,  debarred  such  sports . 
and  recreations  as  contributed  both  tp  their  health  and 
their  amusement.^  Festivals,  which,* in  other  nations  and 
ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly  to 
mirth  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those  sullen  and 

f  Kcnnet,  p.  709. 
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CHAP,  ^bomy  cootempbtioQs^  to  which  the  people  irert^  of 
^^J^^  themselves,  so  imfprtunately  subject*  The  king  imagiaed^ 
X617.  ^^^^  ^^  would  be  easy  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  this  dark 
spirit  of  devotioiu  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow 
and  encourage,  after  divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful 
games  and  exercises;  and,  by.  his  authority,  he  endea- 
voured to  ^ve  sanction  to  a  practice,  whid&  his  subjects 
regard<^  as  the  utnftost  instance  of  profaaeoess  and 
impiety.^ 

g  Frankylin,  p.  31.  To  show  how  rigid  the  English,  chiefly  the  puritaB% 
were  hecome  in  this  particular*  ft  hill  was  introdi^ceri  into  the  house  of  e(«i' 
mops,  in  the  18th  of  the  king,  for  the  more  striet  ohserranee  of  the  SondaTa 
which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath.  One  Shepherd  opposed  this  hill, 
objected  to  the  appeBatiAn  of  Sablwth  as  paritaBieri,  defended  duionig  by  tbe 
example  of  David,  and  seems  even  to  have  justified  sports  on  thiU  day.  For 
this  profaneness^e  was  expelled  the  house,  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pym.  The 
boose  of  lords  opposed  so  tar  this  puritanieal  spirit  of  the  eommoni,  thai  thay 
proposed,  that  the  appellation  of  (Sadda^^i  should. be  changed  into  that  of  tTC 
JS0r<f «  JDmf.  jDum.  15,  16  Feb.  1690,  S8  May  1681.  fn  Shepheid'a  sentence 
his  offence  is.aakl  by  the  house  to  be  great,  exorbitaat^  imparaUeiod,. 


.Kf/T.  ilrftf^  ^-^^fn^"  — 
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CHAP.  XLVni. 


Sir  .Waiff^'  Jtakigh^s  exji^4^(ifh^^ff*9  €ocecutioni^-*Imu9> 
y  }fectiw^Hi'BQh€mia^LQ99  pf,  the  J^UatincU^'^Npgo^^ 
.    tifin^wwi$k    'S^ain — A    pariiawt^P'^ParjUfB-^Fail   if 
.    Biicon^rrRupture  between  the  kkig  and  the  e^mmatuk  t 
Protestation  ^  the  comm^n9f   ...  .  r 

^ ;  AX  the  tim^  wJiea  sir  Walter  RalcigU  WM  firat   chap. 
cqnftn^  19  the  Tower,, his  violent  aod.  haughty- tes^per  ^^!^^\ 
h^  reiM^red  him  the  mo«t  uapopuiar  man  m  Englfu^;     letg. 
jupd  his  |COii4eiimiti^n  was.  chiefly  owii^g.t]^  that  ^.jMihlic  Sir  Walter 
jQKlium  uo^r  whic^  he  laboured.     Duriag  the  tbirtee^i  expe^on. 
years'  impri^nmeAt  which  h|  ^lUIered,  the  sentiaaients  of 
^  Afltiqn  wj^«,fnttcb  changed  with  regard  to  him»    Mepi 
J^vad  L^surf-  tq^r^ftf  qt-^s^i  the  hardship,  is^  to  sf^y  injuatio^ 
of;.hi§  -s^te^cej  th^y  pitied  his  active  and  epterprisiag 
spirijE^  .wi^^  l^ua^&hed  in  .the,*  rigQur^.of^confinemiftiit; 
th^  "we^Cj  f truck  with  the  extf^sive,  gonivs  of  the  -fn^n, 
who,  beu^g^e^Ufated  amidst  naval  a^.military  enterprises, 
Jtiad  surp^^fsedvi^/tbe  pursuits  pf  lit^ratjore,  even  those  of 
the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  live^  i  and  they  admire^ 
hia  vpibrplirfnL'nmgn^iaiity,  wluclKa^  his  age>  and  under 
h,i9  circHB^aiyrcf,  g^v^  -engage  him  to  undertake^  ai|^ 
execute  AO  W^  ^  work  aa-  his  Hi^^y  of  the  Worlds    To 
increase  |he«e,fsH^ouj!able  dbpo^iliops,  on  which  he  bailt 
^tbp-hjQ^s  of  recovering  his  lib^stji^  he  spread  the  report 
<pf  a  gold^;  P^ify^y  which  he  had  d^a|y#re4  iu  .Gqiana, 
and  whichoWfs  s«ficient,  according  to  bi^  rfpre^eatation, 
not  only  to.  enrich  all  the  adventurers,  bi|t  to«affi>rd:i»- 
j)9^aae  tra^MMires. to  the  nation*.  The  king  gav^  little  credit    .. 
to  these  mighty  promises,  both  because  he  believed  that 
^no  such  mine  as  the  one  he  described-  was  any  whf  re  in 
nature,  and  because  he  considered  Raleigh  as  a  mfm  of 
desperate  fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any  means, 
to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  himself  in  credit 
and  audiority.     Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
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1^^  mtC(M  Qt  nSAT  BKI^Alir. 

^AF.  imdergoM  tuffcieiit  pimialmtent,  he  rekased  him  frem 
*;J^™\  the  Tower;  and  when  Us  twsU  of  the  goldm  mine  hfed 
I6tt.  induced  muhitadeB  to  ei^i^  widt  him,  *  the  king  gave 
diem  permission  to  try"  die  adventure,  and,  at  Aek  desire, 
he  conferred  on  Raleigh  authority  over  his  iefiow  adven- 
turers. Though  strengljr  solicited,  he  stUl  refused  to 
grant  him  a  pardon,  w4iidi  seemed  a  natural  consequence, 
when  he  Was  intrusted  with  power  and  comniaM*  But 
fames  declared  himsetf  stiH  diffident  of  Raleigh's  intend 
tloAs;  and  he  meant,  he  said,  to  reserve  die  fbrmer  sen- 
tence, OS  a  check  upon  his  future  behavionr. 

Raleigh  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the  king's 
purpose  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  setdentcitts :  He 
thei^fore  -imiy  denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  "colonies 
on  that  pavt  of  the  coast  where  his  mine'liy.  When 
Gondomar,  the  ambassador  of  that-vation,  altoifted  at  his 
preparations,  cairied  complaints  to-  the  king,  Raleigh  stiH 
protested  •  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  t  and  James 
assured  Gondomar,  that  he  durst  not  form  aby  hostile 
attempt,  but  should  pay  with  his  head  for  so^aurdaetous  an 
enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  concludhig  that  twelve 
armed  vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  somte  purpose 
of  invasion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  -court  of 
Hadrid,  who  tmmedf<^tely  give  orders  for  atofing  and 
fortifying  all  their- settlements,  parttculkriy  tHose  along 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  ?i        ■ 

Whek  the  courage -and  avarice  of  the'S^zlniftrds'  and 
Fftrtuguese  had  discttvei^ed  so  manyneW  ^n^Mds,  they 
were  resolved  to  show- themselves  iupdrior  to  the  bar- 
barous heathens  whom  they  hivaded^' not' only  in  arts  'and 
arms,  but  also  in  the  justice  of  the  qtiarrei:  They  appRed 
to  Alexander  VI.  who  then  filled  the  papa!  chlitr ;  ^^  he 
generously  bestowed  on  the  Spaniards '  the  wholfe  western, 
and  on  the  Portuguese  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
globe.  The  more  scrupulous  protestsints.  Who  adttnw- 
ledged  not  the  authority  of  tho^  Roman  pontiff,  estnblfefeed 
the  irst  dbcovery  m  the  foundation  "of  tkeir  title  $  and  If 
a  pirate  or  sea  adventurer  of  their  nation  hkd  but  erected 
a  stick  or  «  stone  on  the  coast,  as  a  memorial  of  his  taking 
possession,  they  concluded  the  whole  continent  to  belong 
to  them,  and  thought  themselves  entitled  to  expel  or  ex- 
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twits.     U  wtd  invMs  mmiKr  Aftt  sir  Walter  Ralei^  v^^^ 
abdttt  twmtf^^diansb   yesM  ^  Mcm^  *hafi  aopured  ^  dke*     i^g, 
cMwn  tMKfib|^attii^a>elifatt't0^Ae'eMti^ 
Mfgkra  asiSFge  «t  the  halFtit'^bmye;  «ttd^oa^  lie  had 
immedisMif :  kft  «Ae   coast^  ymhetpMfUfaiiai.  that  tfao 
Ei^lMi  tHfe  to  the  whole  remainoA tertam  and  iodafea* 
siMe*     flut^tiiad  happened  m  the  aifeeaii  ^mm^  liiat  ike 
SfmmadMj  net  kfiowmg,  or  not-  rMiiwrJii^hiy  thta^  mui* 
giuiy  <fantti,  had  taken  possessioa  of  a  piut  ef  Owdnr, 
had  formed  a  settlement  on  the  riv^^  Oroeieoko^  had  baik 
a  little  toWB  called  St.  Thconas,  and  ware  time  viktiiing 
aeifte  nMMe*^«small  iFaliie. 

IV^ltts  pAai%  Rsdei|^  dk«e%  bent  km  eeinrse^  and^ 
remaining  Irimself  at  the  otmith  of  titt  river  'widi  five  df 
die  largest  shtps^  he seat^up  tke«vssttfli St*  Thonsas  und«r 
die  ooatmand  of  his- sen,  moA  ». captain  Keynds^  a  person 
entirely  devoted  to  hiafi.  The  Spasmrds,  who  had  ex* 
p^ictcd  this  invtasion,  fired  on  the  SaigHsh  at  their  land^ 
ittgt  were  repaked,  and  porsned  into  the  to^im.  Yeung 
Bnleigh^  to.  enconrage  hts  aaen,  caBed  ont,  Thai  Ma  w€» 
the  trme  mkie^t  ami  fwns  but  fmk  boJM  far  mn^  6$ker  / 
and  advancing'  upon  the  Spaniaids,  received  a  riiot,  of 
which  ke  tainiediately  expind*  This  dismi^ed  not  Key- 
ami  and  d^  odiers.  They  oanied  on  the  attack;  got 
possession  of  dui  town,  which  diey  afterwards  reduced  to 
sekes ;  and  iound  not  in  it'Sny  tUng  of  valne* 

RALsroR  did  notprelendi^that  he  had  himself  seen 
die  mine,  :whieh  he  had  engi^psd  so  many  people  to  go 
in  quest  of:  It  was  'Kspans,  be  smd,  who  had  fonnediy 
discovered  it,  and^hfflfd  brdnght  hass  the  lamp  of  ore, 
which  promis<kd  snch  immense  treasiires-i  yet  Keymis,' 
who  owned  that^he  was  within  two  h0um'  march  of  the 
phice,  rdbsed,  onthe  most  absurd  pretences,  le  tdce  iM^r. 
efectcnd  step  towan^  finding  it ;  and  he  retomed  iiMie* 
diatefy  to  Raksgh,  with  the  melancholy  news  of  his  son's  * 

death,  and  the  itt^  suceess  of  the  enterprise*  SensiUe  to 
reproach,,  and. dreading  pimishmait  for  Us.  hehaviour, 
Keymis,.in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  pat  an  end 
to  his  own  Ifcfe.  :' 
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any  such  mine  as  iie  preamdad  »«d  go  m  aaaaoh  mi;  afaait 
Im  intcntton  had  evor  iMm  to  pkmder  St.  TlMtes  r 
having  encouraged .  kit  oampany  by^tha  a^oilft  ^h 
place^  to  have  dMiioe  paaoeeded  to  the  iuwuwkm  of  lahe 
c^henSpanish  settkementoi  that  be  expected  torsepaiMhit 
rained  feipmnes  ivy  each  daring  emerptitcs ;  ntti^that  ha 
truated'ta  iIk  mtniay  ha  should  acquire,  Cor  .ntaiHig  Iw 
peace  with  Englmdi  or  if  that  view  faikd  hini,  -that  he 
phifpoaed  ,to  miire  iotp  some  other  country,  -where  Ins 
riohta  wonldseoiiDe  his. retreat. 

The  smiA  acquisitmis  gained  1^  Ae  ansii-of  fit* 
Thomas  dtscouiraged  RaleigVs  companions  from  entering 
into  these^  views  ^  tbou|^  there  were  many  circumstances 
in^  the  treaty  and  btb  taaaaacrieus  between  the  natjous 
which*  might  itttite  d^mliDL- engage  'm  sutk  a.piratieal 
war  against  ihe  Spaniards.   . 

Whek  Enghuad  made  peace  with  Spain,  ^  the  estample 
pf  Henry  IV.  wasNimitated,  who,  at  dte 'treaty  of ^Ver* 
vins,  &iding  a  difiiculty  in  adjusting  ali  qnesdoUBi  'ni^ith 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade,  had  Agreed  to  passiorsr-  that 
aetide  in  total  silence.  The  Spaaaatds  harii^^'aH  aldhsgiy 
paUMmd  seirere  edicts  agaiuat  tiie  -  intercouase  <oC  stay 
European  nation  with  ihair  colonies,  :intev|ifeMr  iUb 
silence  in  their  own  favour,  and  oonsidered'itraB  a  4ecif 
acquiescence  of  England  in  theestaUished  Inwsaf  Sfndtt. 
The  EngKsh,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  that,*as'tbey  had 
never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  fratn  ceuwirnie.  -with 
any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's- domioians,  it  was  stiH  as 
lawful  for  them  to  ttude  with  his  stttlements  -in  eitlier;In<- 
dies,  aa  with  his  Snropean  territories^  in  oonaeqnenoe 
of  this  mnbiguity,  many  adventurers  from  rEngMaid  sailed 
to  the  -Spanish  Indies,  and  met  with  Berere  punishment 
when  canglM;;  aa  they,  on  the  other  hand,'  diteu  stole, 
nnd  when  superior  in  power,  foroed  a.  trade  with  tke 
iuhaUtants,  and  resitted,  nay^sometimesf  jdundeised,  the 
Spanish  governors.  Violences,  of  <  thin  nature,  which  had 
been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides,  it  w^s  agreed 
to  bury  in  total  oblivion ;  because^  of  the  difficult  whidi 
was  found  in  remedying  them,  upon  any  fixed  principles^ 
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^.  voifrtd'  eommfmlbiij  Ettltigfc'^r'compmuiiiis  .tfaimgift  it  ^ng 
Minte  ittfgyfa^ni  AiiiiHiwiiirttlyTW  Eiigiind»  taid  niatry  Him 
ftloBg^iirjMi.A^uo  answer  fiir.iwgjcoMiiwrt.-  .it'Uf^flM 
Am  he  cintoy^d  many  »rti£6«i;,'fiM;|  M  ewgageittiwfUKl 
attack  the  Sf»«Di^  settlements,  and,  foiling  ef  t^ifeit,  tc^ 
OHiks  hH  e«n|ie  into  Fraiice:  Bolriidl  Aem^ffimtiag  im- 
anteeWfvl^  he  was  delivened  tet»..th«  Mm^fm  hin#s,  aiMl' 
cari«%  eitamiMd,  as  well  as  his  feltevr  ^iAmiamrm%,  bt^ 
fere .  the*  ]nri v^  ocmnciL  The  cottotiif  iip6n.'^nquir3%  fcntnd 
ao^  (UtteulCir  in  pronouncings  thatJ  thejfi>nii«vv  siiipioidtis, 
wkh  'V«9Md  .to  Rake's  ifrtsaaians,  had  been  w«U 
giiHiinliiA?  that  he  had  abused  theke^g-inMlie  mpMaika- 
tait0ns  which  he  had  made  raf  bis  ftoj/Betiid  'adventure; 
thfl^  eoouweyta  hie  loacnMtiaiis^'hG'had  acted  in  in  offeti'- 
stve  and  hoatile  ttanner  a^^aMMit  his  majesty  V  sdlks ;  and 
dmt  he  had  w]Uaily.l|t^iied  and  deatfeiyeda  towiv  behlng- 
iag  ta  the  king  of  Spain.  Ue/ntsgiart  have  been  'tried, 
eitb^*  by  coasmon  law: far  due  act  ef  violence  and  ^pfa-^cy, 
or  by  martial  law  for  breach  of  orders :  But  it  wi»  an 
eatabliihed  panrnple  mmeiag  iawyers^^  that  asihe'iajf  under 
an  actual  attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  ttot  be 
brougat  to  a  new  triid'  for  ai^'Otiier  crime.  To  satisfy, 
therefoie,  the-  xouit  0I  Spain,  which  rahped  the  loud^t 
i»m}daoits  agaiast  htm,  die  khsg  ms^e  use  of  that  p^wer 
which  he  had  .purpoady^reaerved  in-  his  owii  hande,  and 
signed  the  warrant '£dr  his  tssfeastion  upon:  his  former 
scnteaoe»^ 

Halxioh,  tediag  Ujnfieleiaevitrt>le,  eoUected  all  his 
courage:  AfBd  ithoRigh  he  had  form^y  made  use  of 
asany  mean  airtifiees,  such  as  feigning  madness;  sickness, 
aad  a  variety;of  diseases,  in  order  to  protract  bis  exami^ 
natioaj  and  ptocaaehis  escape,  he ncfw  r^olved  «a  a^  his 
part  wath'fanuray  and*  resolution.  ^T^^  sharp  remaidkf^ 
aaid  he,  imtM  sure  smt  for  all  illa^  whfeh  he  felt  the  edge 
of  the  ax  by  whkh  he  was  to  be  beheaded.^'  His  hanOigue 
to  $he.  people  was  cafan  and  eloquent 9  and  he  endea- 
voured to  revenge  himself,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with 

g  See  this  matter  dMenssed  in  Bacon's  Letters,  published  bf  I)r.  Birth,  t*- 
181.  *  See  note  [O]  nt  the  end  »f  the  ▼olume.  i  Franldyii^  p.  32. 
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(hiiwc  bit lifef  hnd disfhyid  itMlf  in  all  kh^mmiumt  and 
behaviour* 

Na  wiwuMWi  •£  ^MMMh  reigii  was  attanjaii  witb  asove 
pvaMk  4MiaMia6iiDn-dM»  the  punishment  ot  air  .Water 
BAfeifh*  T#  eMCMM  a  sentence  which  was  oaigioaHgF  at» 
hatd^  'wfakk*  Itad  bee»:  sp  long  suspeadscU  aad  wUah 
seemed -^a  haaia  heaa.  tasildy  pardoned,  by  coofiMnag  oa. 
hiaa  a  mtm  tmal  and^coasariniiany  was  daened  aa-inetaoce 
of  cTf^ty  amd  iifasliee*  To  sa^fice^  to  -  a  eoaaaaled 
eoemy  of  fiog^bad,  ibe  life  of  iba  oaljr  fiaaa  in  tbe  aatian 
who  had  a  high  vepataliaii  for  vrnbair  aad  anltery  ^lyo 
riaace,  was  regardM.  asrafieaawBaa  aad  iadisoretian ;  Aad 
the  intimate  conaexiooa  which  the  king  was  now  entexiBg 
iato  wiA  Spaia,  bong  mii^ertattf  dietaslefiilv  raodered 
tbit.  proof  of  his  bomplaiBance  still  more  iovidiaus  aad 
unpopular* 

J  AMn  bi^-  entertain^  an  opiman,  which  was  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of  bis 
predecasaors,  that  any  alliaaee^  beioar  that  of  a  gaeat  kiag, 
was  unworthy  of  a  priaee  of  Wales  $  aad  be  never  would 
allow  any  princess  bnt  a  daughter  of.  Braaee  or«Bpain  to. 
be  memioned  as  a  match  for  his  aan.^  This  instance  of 
pride,  which  really  inqdies  aaeaneeas,  as  if  be  could 
receive  honour  from  any  alUance,  was  so  well  known,  that 
Spain  had  founded  on  it  tbe  bopes  of  gavcming,  in  the 
most  impottant  traasactioas,  this  motrch,  ao  little  ceks 
bratod  for  polilits  or  prudence.  Durin|^  tbe  life  of 
Henry,  tbe  king  of  Spain  had  dropped-  some  bints  ^ 
bestowing  oa  tfiat  prince  his  eldest  dangbtar,  whom  he 
aikararards  dtapoaad  of  in  marriage  to  t^  young  king  of 
France^  Lewis  XIII*  At  that  time  the  views  of  tho, 
Spantaiads .  were  to  engage  James  into  a  neutrality  witb 
regard  to  the  succession  of  Cleves,  which  waa  diluted 

k  He  ■flserted,  in  tlie  most  fiolemn  mfiQner,  that  he  had  iiowiie  eontribvted 
to  Emcx'b  denth :  But  th«  ktft  letter  in  Miirden*8  Collectkm  conliii&t  the  itrong- 
rst  proof  «f  the  conuniy.  1  Kennet,  p.  7X)3. 748. 
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iMMI^^Wlrered  with  the  gpfWIiWMit  %f  #aillWMto^  iMtiH 
»hiUi?ifayy  whdfte/potfties  we»e  dipifpurf  iiiiitgimii^feifairffe 
4fegiibf$ti  iiitider  the  mask  of  mtiWi  *iii»  pteatiAtiiltyv  -"ite 
fiow  tiiffil^  oAlr*<rf  the  second^dhUa^ilitep  ^%ikf %|J  ^Ji  hfti» 
Ghnrles ;  aml^  that  he  m%llt  r«i!Mkr'*Ai9  Wf^«iCll^<^4tr^ 
riatifcve  to  ate'#Bcei^H^iitM'fiiMNrt^ny -M  h^pe^  tA  ^ 

immense  feftime,  whteh  iriie«li'«Hfttkktl¥e  }3i4fices8«  The 
^outt  of  Spaiti^  though  dttimfaved  fo  tOittract  tto^  aManee 
wHii  a  heretic,**  «fi«ei«d  into  wegotllitiotfa^wkb*^*!^^ 
ii4liiA  iliey  avtfoftfy  pnMMfc^eAj  aad^  atiii4#t  fi^tfl^'dfaap- 
]M>iiiti^sM$tit,  diey  stfii  redotihMd-hiir  hopes  of  suceesstf^  lite 
transactions  in  German3r,'  ^i>  importarit  to  the*  Airstfif^ 
gf^tttnesi^  became  ^evm" di^>ft  newMoi^  foriilfe  dupli* 

^in  tlhit  greM  re¥«dati«n^«f^  mamiers  wMrii  hl^pened  Iimrrec 
itoriftg  ihe  slittetiniAr  aild^  the  «evei/^eem)f  «Mtttries,  the  bXILi. 
Onlf  tiatkfiis  *wh<rii«d  tM  honbtmMe,  thottgh  oft^n  iftelan- 
€^lf  dld^mtageV  of  n«taltfi%'an  eflbrt  forthetf  expiring 
pi^viieg««^  were  suHi'^r,  together  *with  thij  prhicij^eg  of 
dvtt  liberty,  w*rft^  animated  with  a  zeal  for  religious 
pjaniesaffd  OpMkitos.  fleslries  the  Irresistible  force  of 
8taitdiii^r'iiriMbaE(|^  #ftf  ^^rdpean  princes  possessed  dds 
adv^affittagcrj  ftaftfilif  weire  descended  ir0»i  thi«e  -tiUciettt 
itoyill  Amittei^  t)«n^ey  continued  the  sam«  appellations 
aH  magisitnites,  ttieimiiie  appeamnte  of  dvH  goverfunent; 
attddrestralnhig  dy^tnsehres  by  all  the  fomf^  of  legdl  admin- 
istratk)n^  could  insensibly  impose  th^  *yoke  on  ^dieir 
unguarded  subjects.  Even  the  German  nations,  who 
fonherly  broke  the  Roman  chains,  and  restored  Bberty  to 
manltitid,  now  lost  their  own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief 

m  Knshworth,  vol.  i.  p.  %  o  1610.  e  Ia  Boderi^,  toI.  ii.  p.  30. 

p  FrftftUyn,  p.  71. 
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Aspthe  house  of  Ai^tria,  through  ritthlrHg<W<WH 

40iniiiihiti  ilrtiiiiifr»^ilwiiii#fii(i»n  the^pMMiM^te  her 

tl>pte»-  xiJiitiPliPiiNilifi.'yft^igiop^  as  ustmU  Jwl  «mg«t 
IlitM-ii^  i<fc»  I  <Miifii t  mmim^hy ;  >  the  proi^iiiAiltv  iw  flhutriotf 
Uftieii9'f^i'T'Siti#i'|fttMM»iif<!f*49ohem  biirif«  Wteiiwr^i^ 
Egiiii^i^iikilf.  jil^  cocttkiwiA  thtfar.  rewk 

agMP<<^ihliiiBiio#r»llr'fwAiliaM;  and  ch^foftii^  i3knmr%^ 
amce^o/  ft^ .  th^jW^cl>(epigHwkfa»favottr  ^<ite>gi|Mr*ff  tJldpnt 

mgeiliw^  ¥f»ih  t^  twHwiiiiw.itf  :ifa<fa  moimi^liMm  4Mi4 
ciwMtiitoi^wiw*  :  The  ^iBcfightwmwilr'  ■^prmcip^iities;  iSikiws 

tookpiMm  lte:i|iifinff;it  iMitamyhcmiiiii)  tfwie^lfMr 
low  md  nmni^  fnmb^^  ilbfH0|iMl  of « <li4Mr^r«|fir<ciirj^ 

p«r  hail  uiii|ravfa)ly.diiuiitdrii(i8^?.  .1^  t     »  ,  :.       ,. 

iGi9.  FBtt0iif4ri»Uo«hi^p09iemkl  ivmrc  vigwH^irii  jyiin»y 

abilitiaB,  tiioiigh  not  more-lenky  mid  ttodenttlimyvtitalp  «|se 

.  fnHT  the  reci»¥er|f  Hi£vhfe»^mHhqrt^  ^  ^liA jhew^cs-ftlPljIfH^Wfc 
the  a99i9tAicehpf.  hri'MAseitlfti^'lirh^  IM^  wwtofit 

religion^  h^  AP^ge<^of|  iib::8)^ilin|mifr<9rfii)!t}K»9te  M<^ 
neighbpi^eiu^  jHxteiit^i^*  All'  ith»  ctliloli^-^pi^ftofQ^  Aie 
empire  ha4>t^Tilb«itced  hi9  ^effinee^-^ytvifinKQiij^  iti^  fl^t 
powerful  of 'the  protestant:  ;Fotoml  JhhtdFdtofrfatfpA;  ittdf;  rb 
hH  favitur  $'^^  fifidf  abtive  ail,  tlte  S(lKi«Rfi  i|io4Nrfifc>4ie^niimf 
his  om*^  mn^TfiBX  closely  cotiMetdd  wHl/llnt  lif  t^/jouingfir 
branch  .oC;.hi9  family,  prepared  pofw^t^M  imit^W^  ^froih 
Italy^ and/ADiKi  the  Low  Countries  fr/an^ffce'SdmiadFmct^ 
htrge  attms  for^le  support  of  FerdlteQ^.<ai4)Of  t4ie«K|ll9iMp 
feligioii.  •  .',.♦, 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  theso  migh^  pm- 
parations,  began  also  to  8(dkit  foreign  usalatancdti  .nikd, 
together  with  that  support'  which  -th^ey  -obtained  .fronk  ih^ 
evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  endeavoured  to  estab- 

q  Riuhworth,  rol.  i.  p.  7,  8.  r  Ibid.  p.  Id,  t4. 
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qrei  €a:E»gUMM^  idMMr .  |Mii«tt&«»  They  cimaickradli  J^;^!!^ 
ijhttt  .bctidt»^«WMHfflndiiwg  ao  dt^ieabte  feroe  x>f  his  owii|  i^n^ 
h»  «HM  Mii^piritNr  to  tke  Uag  of  liiiginndi  Md  iMphew  to 
prtnui.  Maiimi^  vfaoee  a«ilKMBii)r  wm  ^ecooie  simmt 
abaokiis  m  tl»  IXxiited  Pmmmm^  They  hoped  th»t  theee 
piiJkm^  moved  by  the  ccmnexioM.  ctf  bloody  as  well  as  bjpr 
the  tie  of  their  ccmimon  rdtg^op,  ioboM  toieiroittheiosdves 
io  alL  the  fcH^iiies  of  Frederic,  mtiweuM^  pMnote  his 
greatness.  They  therefore  made  hios  a^  tsttder  of  their 
ci^fns,  whieh  they  consid^ed  as  tihictive ;  and'tho  youag 
palatiae^  j^mulated  by  ambition,  wkhoHt  copsolliny  either 
Jaaoea'  or  Ma^MOce,  whose  of>|io«ftioii  ha  ioreaairY  imoae* 
diiMtely  aacttpiad  the  offer,  and  aemmchad  all  hia  fcffces  iofeo 
Bdiiemla,  in  aof^ort  of  his.  aaw/  subjects* 

Th£  news  of  these^  events  no  sooner  reached  Eng^buid, 
than  the  whole  kingdoaa  was  oa  fire  to  engsge  in  die 
<}aan^l*  Scarce^  was. the  ardour  greater,  with  which 
aE  the  ^states  of  Europe,  of  former  a§es,^  flew  to  rescue 
the  .Holy  Land  from  the  domimoaof  iofidels*  The  natsn 
was,  as  yet,  sincerely  attached  to  the  blood  of  their  mo* 
oarehs^  and  they  considered  their  connexion  with  the 
palatiaie,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  England,  as  very 
dose  and  intimate ;  and  when  thay  lieard  of  ca/th(dies 
carrying  <m  wars  and  persecutions  against  ptotestants, 
they  thought .  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
n^iarded  their  n^eutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the. /cause 
of  Godf  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  Quarrel,  they 
would  gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Europe,  have  plunged  diemselves  into  a  chaos  of  German 
^cdilks,  and  have  expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  nation,  by  msuntaining  a  contest  with  the  whole  house 
id  Austria,  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  {dace,  in 
which  it  was  the  most  potent,  and  almost  irresistible* 

Rut  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  en* 
terprising  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrained  by 
another  motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him :       ' 
He  refused  to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  > 
their  sovereign*  From  the  very  fir«^  Ikesiaofed^jal^ 
iti*lair  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  :^  He  ^rbaliib£»ft.to 


I  t  Franklsrft*  p.  i9.        t  ftiuhw^^b,  VQl»  i.  p»  ViyiX 
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i^n^     etnuoEte,  pn^Stges,  fled  wetif  iipw  i#f 

w  eadtod  nN  hb  idbeof  d^'tiBhit  of  MugMi 
daAtd  Mbgecto  vnnt  cmr  be  in  the   wfw— g, 
•tood  iooppotilioii  to  these  ^mbo  had  acryiipedet 
liMt  ma^tie  ^Au    Tbee,  even  in  meaamee  innied  <iii 
ime  fetttka^  faneee  wierniixed  ao  mauf  nainjii  p»jii^ 
OM,  an?  dindni  Jw d^hie  ayihority ,  and  expoaed  him  to.  the 
tepntaeion  taf  wanknnea  and  of  error* 
1620.  MnnximiA  aiaiea  every  where  hastened  to  n  eiiaia. 

gtTdiiiawd  JBeiBd  n  grant  force,  under  die  eamwend  of 
thednkeof  Bneaiia  nod  the  count  of  Buo^uo^ri-nndnd^ 
enaced  nqion  kia  enenif  in  BelMinia.  In  the  Lear  Cono* 
tries,  SpinoU  coUecftad  ^iMtaiian  amy  of  tbMy  dw^aaod 
men.  IVhao  fidmonde,  die  king's  lesideait  at  Bttiaaela, 
ande  Temenatraoeea  to  tlie  nichdahe  Albert,  he  ana 
aawredi  that  the  •oniera  £or  this  aiiamcilit  hadbeen 
milted  tm  Spinola  from  Madrid,  andtfanthealooelHicaathe 
aeetet  destination  of  it*.  -Spinola  again  tcdd  the  mioiater^ 
that  Ida  erdeta  were  atill  aealed ;  but,  if  Edmonda  woadd 
accompany  him  in  his^oarch  to  CoUenta^  he  -weuld  ihaae 
epentlieni^  and  give  fasmfuU  satiafiiction*'*  It wna aaeva 
eaay  to  see  haa  inteatsona,  than  to  prereat  their*  auoeesa* 
Ahnoat  «t  one  tieutt,  it  was  known  in  Enghwd  that  FfodO'^ 
eic,  being  defeated  in  the  gmat  tand  .decinve  battle  of 
£lrague,  had  fled  with  hie  family  into  HoUand,  -and  ihnt 
LoHof  tbe  Sfinoln  had  invaded  the  Palatinate,  and,  tmneling  with  no 
Palatiiiaie.  ip^g^igm^^  except  fipom  some  princes  4if  the  union,  and 

inmk  one  English  regiment  of  3400  mcoy  4:om«aoded  by 
the  bmve  sir  Horace  Vere,^  had,  in  a  iitde  tine^  redoeed 
the  greater  part  a£  chat  paxnipipality* 

.  Hiisoi  were  now  the  murmura  and  oomplaints  ageiaal 
the  king'a  neutrality  and  unactive  dispositien*  The  hi^- 
pinesa  and 4ranqiuSlity  of  their  ownconaarp  becaaae  dis- 
taaleful  to  ihe  English,  when  they  reflected  on  the  griev* 
aaces  and  distress  of  their  proteatant  farethren  in  Genaany. 
They  considered  not,  that  their  interpositioa  in  the  wars 
of  the  cMitinent,  though  agreeable  eo  religious  eeal,  coaid 

a  FrattUynf  p.  48.  mt  Fraoklyn,  p.  44.  Ruthvorth.  voL  L  p.  14. 

X  Ibid.  p.  43, 43.    Rwdurorthy  tCiL  l  p.  15,    K«Miett  -p.  7d8. 
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|K>Uti«»$  lJiM^iiiy»gir.iMff)ib4ti»t  the  Austrian  grea|neM«  J^rw 

Biighiwl;  ithifrwiighty  rwiirtiMice  mmid  yc»^  i»iie  by  »a 
iMiiy  p0tiimtij.|imt  wiirlike  pmms.  •aod  sii^url  io  Gemumy^ 
«pe  di^  mwM'Peld  the&r  atck  JbD  the  yi^;  that  France, 
lM»w  ««aiffpd  to  ^£>iKilraa  a  double  aluWei  with  thte  Au«* 

Itthargy^  tai.4ip{>Qse  the  ^rogrtM #C:m  bat^A* rival;  that 
ia  the  itolher  advance  of  cokiqi»M||t^yaip  tha  ifttcyneala  9f 
flam  Ura  hnnidbes  of  that  ambitio^i^  ^Mmly  miMt  iaterferi^ 
ani  bagji^  ttuataal  jealouay  aii4  .^ipffaiilioiii  that  a  laad 
mur^  camw^ouM  such  a  diatiHMaet  ivpoid  wa«|^  the  blood 
«8m1  tveaiNfe^  the  English  iisi^%  Wikhoiit  4Q^*  hopca  of 
^icceta>  thait  a  aea  war,  indeed^  atiigbt  be  boih  »afp  and 
successful  againait  Spain*  by4. would  not  affect  the  enemy 
m  auch  vkal  pwnia  as  lo  anaka  them,  stop  their  career  of 
macem  vx-Gmmmky^  luid  abandon  all  their  a«quisitionBi 
aikl  Aatt  the  prospect  of  recovering  die  Palatmatc  behftgat  , 
pres^Nil  daaperalet  the  affiiar  was  reduced  tg  this  ^iosiile 
fi»cflrioti»  whether.paaice  and  cMunarce  with  Spi9tt%orth# 
UMBisnaiii  hopes  of  phmder  awl  of  co»qpi(est  m  .the  Indies^ 
ipete  preferable  I  a  ^piestion  which^  at  the  begimiing  of  the 
kiog's  veigtt^  had  already  been  decided^  and  perbafs  .with 
temomy  in  favour  of  the  fonmes  advant^gaa. 

James,  might  bai»e  defended  his.  pacUU  measures  hy  j^egdUa- 
attjCh  ]dauMble  argwMnts :  But  these^  though  the  chief,  tiownwith 
ae^aa^not  to^  have  be«n  the  sole  asotivea  which  swayed  him«  ^  ' 
He  IkuI  entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  hisown  juadceand 
moderataen  had  shone  out  so  oooispicuously  throughout  all 
Ihaae  tranaactaons^  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  thoughaot 
awed  by  the  power  of  E^f^xndj  would  willingly,  from 
asere  respect  to  his  viytaie,  subout  themailves  to  so  equit* 
able  an  arbitratinii.  He  flattered  himself  that,  after  he 
bad  farmed  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Spanish  mon* 
areh,  by  means  of  his  son's  marriage,  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  might  be  procured,  from  the. motive  alone  of 
iriendahip  and  personal  attachment.  He  perceived  not, 
that  hia  unaiBtive  virtue,  the  more  it  was  extolled,  the 
greater  disregard  was  it  exposed  to*  He  was  not  sensible 
tiiat  the  Spanish  match  was  itself  attended  with  such  difi« 


lU 


nmran  or  cMUkVmmar. 


CHAff  eidtief,  that  itt  his  art  of  negotittibii  wmM  n^tmdf  be 
^;^!J[][v  able  to  surmomit  them ;  nueh  lesa«  that  dria  aaat^  coiM 
1^0.  in  good  polky  be  dependad  on,  astivftmeaos  of^ytotaiiug 
auch  extraordiaasy  admH^gao.  His  unwailihe  disfosi* 
tioB,  increased  by  age,  meted  him  s^'fisacir  in  has 
errors,  and  determined  htm  to  seek  the  reatoratlbn  of  kia 
aon»in«lair,  by  remonstrances  ttid  entreaties,  byafffomeifla 
'  and  Embassies,  raliKr  slum  by  Uood  and  violeilee^  And 
the  same  defset  of  courage  which  held  him  inr  awe' of 
foreign  nations,  made  him  likewise  afraid  of  ahoekfaig  the 
prejudices  of  his  t>wn  snbjects,  and  kept  him  fraaa  openly 
avowing  the  oBeasures  which  he  was  determined  to  pmr* 
sue.  Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn  those  ptifjudkea  ta 
account,  and,  by  diehr  means,  engage  his  people tafumiah 
him  with  supplies,  of  which  thdr  exceauve  imgaUly  had 
hitiierto  made  them  so  sparin^^  and  resar¥ed%' 

He  first  triod  the  expedhmt  of  a  beMfobnee  or  finaa 
gift  from  individuals ;  pretending ^miurgency  of  the  case, 
which  would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  nwasure: 
But  die  jealousy  of  liberty  was  now  rouaed,  and  Ae  na» 
lion  reganled  these  pretended  benercdences  as  real  esuas^ 
tions,  contrary  to  law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom,  hiwevaii 
Ayariia^  authorised  by  ancient  precedent.  A  parliament- wai  found 
to  be  the  only  resource  which  oeidd  ftnmish  any  large 
supplies;  aud  writs  were  accordingly  issued  for  summon- 
ing that  great  council  of  the  nalion.* 
^stt.  ly  this  parliament  there  appeared^  at  first,  nothing  but 

duty  and  submission  on  die  part  of  the  commons;  and 
they  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  good  correspondence  with  their  prince.  They 
would  allow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the  new  customs 
or  impositions,  which  had  been  soeageriy  disputed  in  the 
former  parliament  :*  The  imprisonment  erf  the  members  of 
that  parliament  was  here,  by  some,  complained  of;  but, 
by  the  authority  of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  part  <^ 
the  house,  that  grievance  was  buried  in  oUivion:^  And, 
being  informed  that  die  king  had  remitted  several  consi*- 
dei^ble  sums  to  -the  palatine,  the  commons,  without  a  ne* 
gative,  voted  him  two  subsidies,*  and  that  too,  at  the  very 

y  Franklyn,  p.  47.    lioahworth  toI.  i,  p.  21.  •  See  note  rPJ  »ttlie 
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kegkHtiof  •f 'dMMiiM,  wmnry  io  die  maxiniii  fte quetitljr   cHap 
adopter!  by  ftfttk-pt^nm^sir  ^Kwm 

Atn^wiritlii,  ^ie^  fmHseecMv  tmtiii  a  vsry  tempe-  ^"^^ 
rate  ismfief^  te '^  exafliiiittiim  of  -  giiev^afces.  They 
fdttifd,^  dtfii^pttMlls  had  been  grants*  to  isir  Giles  Mom* 
pessofi  andiBir 'Francis  Michel,  for  Ifeietising  ttms  ^d  ale- 
hotxsesf  dUit  great  sums  of  moncsf' hiid  been  ex^cted^ 
under  pretvfst  of  these  licenses ;  and  llNftitieh  hmkeepem 
as  presmamA  m  continue  their  business,  firklMrat  stttisfying 
the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  beeir  sirt^erel^  piint^faed 
by  fin«,  imprisonment,  and  vexatious  prQWeetlti«n8. 

The  mmt  persons  had  also  pr0ciir«d  a  patent,  which 
they  shimd  wMa  sir  Edward  Viliki^  WciAerto  Bucking- 
ham-,  for  ^  sole  making  of  gold  mid  silver  thread  and 
lai^e,  and  Ivad  obtsmed  very  extraorttirtary  powers  for  pre* 
venting  any  rivalship .  in  these  manufactures :  They  were 
armed  with  auAKMty  to  seati^  for  all  goods,  whieh  might 
interfere  wMi  theM  paseiit ;  and  even  to  punish,  at  their 
own  will  and  discretion^  themakers,  importers,  and  ven- 
ders of  such  commodities.  Many  had  grievcm^ly  suffisA^ 
by  #iis  exorUtaiit  j«tititfdietkm  $  imd  die  iaee  whieli  had 
been  tnanufactured  by  she  patantees  was  universally  found 
to  be  adtdterated,  and  to  be  composed  more  of  copper 
than  of  ilie  preetous  mstals* 

Thksc  grievanees  thie  cowrmons  represented  to  the 
king;  and  ^ey  met  wi#i  av^r^  gracio«»  and  very  cordia,! 
reception*  He  seemed  even  thankful  foi'  the  information 
g^ven  him ;  and  ^decUuvd  Mnxself  ashamed,  that  such 
id>U9es,  unknowingly' to  hfm,/htid  crept  into  his  adminis- 
ti^tlon.  *^  I  asscfre  you,"  said  he,  *'*'  had  I  before  heard 
^  these  things  coftipbdned  of,  I  would  have  dbnethe  office 
^*  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament  liave  punished 
"  them,  as  severely,  and  peradvedture  more^  dian  you 
'^now  Ittteifd  to  do****  A  sentence  was  passed  for  thfe 
punishment  of  Michel  and  Mompessim*^  It  was  executed 
on  the  former.  The  latter  broke  prison  and  escaped* 
Villiers  was,  at  that  time,  sent  purposely  on  a  foreign  em* 
ployment;    and  Ins  guik  being  less  enormous,  or  less 


d  PimUro,  .C«  5^  Rufthworth,  ft.  S^         e  Fjouiklyo,  p.  5^  Roahwortb^ 
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£ifcov»ii0C»  by  Aweoeeow,  iImi.^ommioosi  earried 
Baeon'i  tii^ir  scTtt^t-wd  Still  wVk «  feapec«fiii|.taaiil»  iol»  ««kn 
abuses  of  importiMu^e*  The  great  seal  mm^*  «l<dlit  ^mm\ 
in  the  hiuids  of  this  eelebiQited  Bacon,  LHiiidi»tio^oatSt. 
Albans;  aman  natipevsaHjr  admired  for  iha  igftnliian  af 
Us  geaitiai  aod  4|«loved  for  the  courteousoaw  and  hu^ 
manity  of  hi*  Mmviour.  He  was  the  greai;  omamcnt  of 
his  age  aod.nalaaat  and  nought  was  wantnsy  toreitdcx 
him  the  omaoseot-of  human  nature  itself,  but^diii^atvei^lh 
of  mind  whsah  uligbt  dieck  his  intemperate  dcajv e  o£  pre- 
ferment, that  conhi  ockd  nothing  to  his  dignity,,  nod  mig^t 
xestrain  his  profile  inclination  to  expense,  ihiit'OQuld  be 
itquiflite  neither  lor  bio  honour  nor  emorllMMaeoi*  His 
want  of  economy )  and  his -indulgence  to  sevrania,  had  iu* 
irolved  him  in  necesai^es ;  aod,  in  oadar  «n  f^ply  his 
prodigality,  he  had  bean  tm^pmd  to  Oikc  baibta,  by  die 
title  of  pre^enlsy  and  thiit  in-  n  vary  opaa  manner,  frana 
suitors^in  dmncery.  It  appo»rs  ihac  it  had  been  uiiial  for 
former  ebanedtors  to  tabs  preadnts ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  Bacon,  who  Mlowed  ^  s^aa  dnngemus'  pracisoe^ 
had  still,  in  die  seat  of .  jdOtiae,  proierved  the  mb^grky  of 
a  judge,  and  had  given  just.dMeees  against  dkeae  vevy 
persons,  from  whom  hc'  had  ranfived  the  «a§aa  o£  ini- 
quity. Complaints  rose  the  louder  on  that  account,  and 
at  last  readied  the  hcuise  of  eonina»na»  wlio  soni  up  an 
impeachment  agMost  him  $m  dM  pcMTs.  The  eluMiceUar, 
consciaoB  of  guik,  deprecated  the  venfsanoeof  bis  judges, 
and  en<knvoured,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  con- 
fission  of  a  sorieter  inquiry •»  Tfan  k»4s  hmated  oa«  pstt^ 
ticnkr  confession  of  all  his  cormptiona*  He^kiio«rlei%ed 
N  twenty«eight  artidea ;  and  was.sentenoad  topaf  a  fine  <»f 
40,000  ponads^  to  be  imprisoned  in*  the  Tower  ikuring  the 
Icing's  jiAeasore,  to  be  for  ever  inei^aUe  of  any  ikfice. 


f  Yelverton,  the  attorney  gerierat,  was  accused  by  <he  commons  for  drav* 
ing  the  patents  for  these  monopolies,  aiiq  for  supportiiiK  diefB.  He  apologised 
for  himself,  that  he  was  fon^  by  Buckinriiam,  and  &t  he  supposed  it  to  be 
the  kiog's  pleasure.  'l*he  lords  were  so  offend^  at  these  alleles  of  defence* 
tiiough  necessary  to  the  attorner  general,  that  they  fined  him  10,000  pounds  to 
the  king,  5000  to  the  duke.'  The  ^n«,  Iniwever,  were allerwards remitted, 
Franklyn,  p.  55.    Rash  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  il,  32,  ^c. 


'^:^ii'  TMnnii«> 


mf  come  wMriptlm  'wgp,  irfiAc  couit,  XLViit 


Tun  TJpirtdid'  ttiii«acev  jdftftdfid  to  a: ami  ef  tike  ^^^ 
MMibiiilf:t»'  hoiMisr,  h^  nirHmid  ive  ycwy;  aiidy  b«hig 
•liittle  time  from  dte  Tcnvw,  Mb  genius,  yet 
ittppdrted  itself  aanldst  invoiieid  eircumstanceB 
iMd  m  4mfitmu»sA  spirit,  and  shoiie>«iit  in  tttttary  pfoduo 
liotttf  ndnck  luore  made  ia%  guile  ^or  «teidcMst#»''be  foi^ 
g»ttMi.i«m  10 t»t looked  by  posterity*  •  fal  ^OHsUeralion  of 
kas  greatronsit,  tbe  king  remitted  his  Stm^^M  m^  as  ril 
Ae  e^esiP  patts  of  his  sentence,  <:<Mtfcnrail  Mr  Mis  a  large 
p«asiBii  of  laoo  pounds  a  year,  and  illii|Jl<ij|ii  e¥«ry  «xpe« 
diant  to^  alkn^ate  the  weight  of  his  age  ittd  mmfUHmatB. 
Ami  Am  glint  jihilosopher,  at  last,  aclrMnrltoig«i<#  with 
VBgmt^ilhm  Juer  had  too  long  negkc^ed  A«  tnia  aitlUtioft 
of  1  iirtr  g«i|w ;  snd  by  pluAgpng  nHoifasisiflCfls  and  aflairs, 
xllkltnfam  mmtk  lass  q9f  ity,  but  greater  firtnoefts  of 
Handy  i^ML  atab  fii^rwmt»  of  iaMrafauB,  had  ea{iosed'hittisetf 
tci:suck  gficvottacidaMities^  > 

.Tim  itMttflsoiir  iMd' antertaiiMii  the.Uka^  tliat.they 
mat tlwi-gr#sa  patroaarof  Ae ^loople,  aadi ihatd^  i^dreas 
oC.aA^  gfri«antaces  wastm  ftooimfA  iram  Acan;  aad  t6  this 
pKuididbtAbay  irsee.  ctdeflyAahqldtn  for  d&a  regard  and 
OBBaidkn^km  of.  the.  fMicd  .  la  the  eisecution  of  thk 
oftpci*  thagr  aeir  kapt : Aair  «ars  open  to  complaims  of 
diary  kiadi  nasi  thay  aartied  tbehr  reaeaichaa  into  viin^ 
gmraacfa,  inhich,  thaa^gh  of  no  great  knfttaiwoe,  eould 
notbetaodbed  on^  i^rilhoiil;  s«i»iUyajBSsetnig4dke  kiag  and 
Ua  .wsiistara*  Xhe  pi«K>gaic«ie  aeanicd  evarynKinient  to 
fae  iaoradad;  the  kh^'s  authority,  hi  every  artick,  was 
diapaMlrdr; .  aa|d  |amos,  adio  was  willing^to  corre^  the 
ahiMiea  of  hia  fmrer,  wotddnoi  aobiak  to  have  his  piywer 
itself  questiKmed  and  deaied*  After  the  house,  therefore, 
had  sitten  near  six  months,  and  had,  as  yet,  brought  no 
conaidieraUe  buaineas  to  a  lull  cooclusion,  the  king  re^ 
solved,  under  pretence  of  .the  advanced  season,  to  inters 
rupt  ^eir  proceedings ;  and  he  sent  theni  word,  that  he 
wa3  determined,  in. a  little  time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next 

g  Xt  is  thouerlit,  that  appeals  from  chancery  to  the  house  of  peers  first  came 
ioto  practice,  while  Bacon  held  the  '^eat  seal-  Appeals,  under  the  form  ot 
vrit»  of  error,  had  long  before  lasn  agsonst  tKe  f)0«rts  ef  hiv.  Bhtoknfone'fi 
CttinmefitarieB,  toI.  iiS.  f.  454. 
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ind  desired  diem  to  jom  ilia  palkion  for  dobjrhig^  the 
aiQottniiwat ;  which  wos  rcfaowl  by  the  ii|iper  hbuse* 
The  kmg  regMnled  doe  pngeot  of  a  jomt  potiliBti  at  mk 
attempt  to  force  him  from  his  measures :  Jic  thaiJnwl  ifaa 
peers  for  their  refasal  to  co&cur  in  it,  and  faU  thorn,  *idmt 
if  it  were  their  deaire,-he  would  delay  tho  od^minimOMt) 
hut  would  not  ao  iar  comply  with  the  reque«l  of  .tho  ]om& 
hottse.^  And  thi»,  ta  these  great  natiooal 'oiaira,  the 
tame  peovithiMsai  which,  in  private  altereaiioiit,  -  ofttu 
raiiot  a  yarfcl  §K^m  the  smallest  beginnings,  prbdooed  a 
mutual  coMoatt  aioA  dhtgutt  between  the  king  audi  the 
commons* 

DvwLt»0  the  rocett  of  parliament,  the  Liug^uaed  every 
measure  to  render  hiattelf  popular  with  the  mrton,  and 
to  appease  the  rithig  ill  humour  of  te  itpttaurnriret* 
He  had  volunurily  offerod  the  pay|iawi-to  owommK^lbe 
hit  own  prerogative,  audr  to  ubrogum  fitr  the  future  hit 
power  of  granting  monopolies,  lit  now  reeaUad  ail  die 
patents  of  thait  kind,  and  rcdnnted-c^irary  artida  of  griev- 
ance, to  die  uumhar  of  thirty^oevoii,  which  hud  ewer  heea 
complaiaed  of  in  the  house -of  oouutous.*  But  he  gained 
not  the  end  which  he  propoaed.  The  diogust,  which  had 
appeared  at  parting,  could  not  sa  suddenly  be  dispelled. 
He  h^  likewise  been  so  imprudent  as-  to  commit  to  pri- 
son sir  Edwin  Sandys,^  without  any  knows  cauae,  beeidet 
his  activity,  and  vigour  in  discharging  fais  4xsiy  as  a  mam* 
ber  of  parliament.  And,  above  ail,  the  tranaaotions  in 
Germany  were  sufictenis  when  joined  to  the  ^  king's  cau* 
tions,  negotiations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jeatousy  of 
honour  and  religion  which  (nrevailed  throughout  tlie  an* 
tton.^     Tfab  summer,  the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been 


h  liush worth,  vol.  i  p.  35.  i  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Kcnact,  p.  733. 

Tc  Jeurn.  1  Dec.  16'21.  1  To  show  to  what  <legrce  the  natioa  was  in* 

tsRicd  with  regard  to  th»  Patotfaiatc,  there  ocourt  a  vemarkable  nory  this  aevion. 
One  Kloydy  a. prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  a  catholic,  had  dropped  some  erpretsious^  in 
private  conversation,  as  tf  he  were  pleased  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  palatine 
and  his  wile.  The  commons  were  iii  a  flame,  and^^  pretending  to  be  a  court  of 
judicature  and  of  record,  proceeded  to  condemn  him  to  a  severe  punishment. 
'I'he  house  of  lonU  ehccked  this  encroadimeat;  and,  what  via  extvaoiKiiAary, 
considering  the  [ireseot  humour  of  the  lower  house,  the  latter  acquiesced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  peers.  This  is  almost  the  onl^  pretension  of  the  English  com- 
mons, in  which  they  have  not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation,  they  have  been 
successful  in  almost  all  their  other  claims.  See  Parliameotary  History,  voL  v.  p. 
428.  4'21>;  8cc.    Jonrn.  4.  8,  1«  May  1621. 


imbUfthed  agtuast  the  elector  palatine  j  and  the  execution    GHAK 
of  it  was  committed  to  tte  duke  of  Bavaria*'"     The  ^ 


Upper  Palatinate,  iwyuy  in  a  little  time^  conquered  by  that  ^^^i, 
prince ;  and  measures  were  taking  in  the  empire  for  be<>' 
stowing  on  him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which  the  pala- 
Une  .was  then  despoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his 
numerous  fiunMy)  ^  poverty  and  distress,  either  in  Hol- 
land or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon; 
9nd  thr<Hig^bi^t'  all  the  new  conquests^  in  both  the  Palati- 
nates, as  w^  as  in ,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and.  Lu«tia,  the 
progire^'of  the  Austrian  arms  wait  attended  with  rigours 
and  severities,  exercised  against  the  profassors  of  the 
reformed  religi<m. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  nsoyed  them,  I46i  Not. 
upon  their  assembling,  to  take  all  these  transactions  into 
consideration.  They  framed  a  remonstrance,  which  they 
intended  to  carry  to  the  king.  They  represented,  that 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  Austrian  power  threatened 
Ae  liberti^^  of  £urope ;  that  the  progress  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  most  melancholy  apprehen* 
sions  lest,  it  should  again  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majesty  towards  the 
professors  of  that  religion  bad  encouraged  their  insolence 
and  temerity ;  that  th^  uncontrolled  conquests,  made  l^ 
Afi  Austrian  family  in  Germany,  raised  mighty  expecta- 
tions in  the  English  papists ;  but  above  all,  that  the  pros- 
pect pf  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  far  as  to  hope 
for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  reesCaUishment  of 
their  religion.  The  commons,  therefore,  entreated  his 
mafesty,  that  he  would  immediately  imdertake  the  defence 
G^  the  palatine,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  he 
would  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and 
treasures  were  the  chief  support  of  the  catholic  interest  in 
Europe ;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  but  with  a  protestant  princess;  that 
the  children  of  popish  recusants  should  be  taken  from 
their  parents,  and  be  committed  to  the  care  of  protestant 
teachers  and  schoolmasters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  con- 


tn  Franklyn,  p.  73. 
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CHAP.  iiacatioQs.  to  which  the  catholics  were  by  law  liable,  shouyi 

XL.  VIII  •  . 

■  be  levied  with  the  utmost  severity •" 


1621.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  step,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 

years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favourite  maxima 
of  government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his 
lenity  .towards  the  Romish  religion,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Spanish  alliance,  from  which  he  promised  himself  such 
mighty  advantages.  But  what  most  disgusted  him  was, 
their  seeming  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  and  their  pre- 
tending, under  colour  of  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct  in 
such  points  as  had  ever  been  acknowledged  to  belong 
solely  to  the  management  .and  direction  of  the  sovereign* 
He  was  at  that  time,  absent  at  Newmarket ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remonstrance  of  the  com* 
mons,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  in  which  he 
sharply  rebuked  the  house  for  openly  debating  matters 
far  above  their  reach  and  capacity,  and  he  strictly  for«- 
bade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not 
to  touch  on  his  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain, 
nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his 
friends  and  confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intimi- 
date them,  he  mentioned  the  imprisonment  of  sir  £dwin 
Sandys;  and  though  he  denied  that  the  confinement  of 
that  member  had  been  owing  to  any  offence  committed  in 
the  house,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  thought  himself 
fully  entitled  to  punish  every  misdemeanpr  in  parliament, 
as  well  during  its  sitting  as  after  its  dissolution;  and. that 
he  intended  thenceforward  to  chastise  any  man,  whose 
insolent  behaviour  there  should  minister  occasion  of 
offence.** 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have 
acted  altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  effect  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  it :  The  com- 
mons were  inflamed,  not  terrified.  Secure  of  their  own 
popularity,  and  of  the  bent  of  the  nation  towards  a  war 
with  the  catholics  abroad,  and  the  persecution  of  poperj' 

n  Franklyn,  p.  58,  59.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  41.  Kennet,  p.  7^, 
o  Frankly D>  p.  60.    Ruahworth,  toI.  i.  p.  43.    Kennel,  p.  741. 


at  home*  they  little  dreaded  the  nienaces  of  a  prince  who    CHAP. 

.  •  TCI  VIIT 

was  unsupported'  by  military  force,  and  whose  gentle  tern-  ^^^.y^,^ 
per  would,  of  itself,  so  $oon  disarm  his  severity.  In  a  1:5^. 
new  remonstrance/,  therefore,  they  still  insisted  on  their 
former  remonsttrance  and  advice;  and  they  maintained^ 
though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to  in- 
terpose with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ; 
that,  to  possess  entire  freedom  of  speech,  in  their  debated 
on  public  business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,^ 
and  an  inheritance  transmitted  to 'them  from  their  ance^*- 
tors;  and  that,  if  any  member  abused  this  liberty,  it  be- 
longed to. the  house  alone,  whp  were  witnesses  of •'Mi| 
offence,  to  inflict  a  proper  censure  upc^  hini.^  : 

So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise  calculated  to  ap^ 
pease  the  king*     It  is  said,  when  the  approach  ci  thtf 
committee  who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  hi'm,  Hi    . .  ". 
ordered  twelve  chairs  to  be  brou^t:  For. that  there  were 
so  many  kings  i.  coming.*^     His  answer  was  prompt  and 
sharp.     He  told  the  house,  that  their  remonstrance  was 
more  like  a  denunciation  of  war:  than  an  address  of  dutiful 
subjects;   that  tlfeir  pretension  to  inquire  into  all  staite 
affairs,  without  exception,  was  such  a  plenipotence  as  none 
of  their  ancestors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  weakest 
princes,  had  ev^r  pretended  to  i  that  plublic  transactions 
depended  on  a  complication  of  views  aad  intelligence, 
with  which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted;  that  they 
could  not  better  show  their  wisdoi;Q,  as  well  as  duty,  than 
by  keeping  within  their  prtiper  sphei'e  ;^»  and  that,  in  any 
business  which  depended  on  his  prerogatave,  they  had  no 
title  to  interpose  with  their  advice,  except  when  he  was 
pleased  to  desire  it*    And  he  concluded,  with  these  mention 
rable  words  i  And  tfiQUgh  we  cannot  nlhwafyour  style^  in 
mentioning  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritr 
ance^  but  would  rather  have  wished  that  ye  had  said^  that 
your  privileges  tVere  derived  from  the  grace  and  permis- 
sion of  our  ancestor s^  and  us  (for  the  most  of  them  grew 
from  precejd^nts^  which  shows  rather  a  toleration  than  in- 
heritance ;)  yet  we  are  pleased  to  give  you  our  royal  as- 

p  Franklyn,  p.  60.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p  44.    Kennet,  p  741. 

q  Kennet,  p.  43.  r  JVi?  wtw  ultra  crepklam.    This  expression  is 

imagined  to  be  insolent  find  disobliging :  But  it  vftAA  Latin  proverb  familiariy^^* 
tised  on  all  occasions. 
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CHA1*.    surance^  that  as  long  as  you  contain  yourselves  within  tht 

^^Z!^!^  limits  of  your  duty^  we  mil  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and 

iftn.     f  reserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  prioUeges  as  ever  any 

of  our  predecessors  wtre^  nay^  as  to  preserve  our  ^tvn  royal 

prerogative** 

Tai«  open  preteiision  of   the  king's  naturally  gave 

great  alarm  to  the  house  pf  commons.      They  saw  dieir 

title  to  every  privilege,   if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  const* 

dered  at  least  as  precarious*     It  might  be  forfeited  by 

abuse,  and  they  had  already  abused  it«     They  tkought 

proper^  therefore,   immediately  to  oppose  pr«tensio&  to 

UHk  Deo.   pretensiottf     They  framed  a  protestation,  in  which  they 

repeated  all  their  former  claims  for  freedom  of  speech^ 

and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose  wkh  dieir  ad- 

Proteatft-    vice  and  counsel.     And  they  asserted,   That  the  RhetHes^ 

^^J^ /^onchiseSy  privileges,,  and  jurisdictions  of  parlymeht  aro 

the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the 

subjects  of  England*^ 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heats  and 
jealousies  in  the  house,  hurried  to  town.  He  sent  tm« 
mediately  for  the  journals  of  the  comn^ons ;  and,  with 
his  own  band,  before  the  council,  he  tore  6\xt  this  protes- 
^tion;^  and  ordered  his  reasons  to  be  inserted  in  the 
foimcil  book.  He  was  dot^bly  displeased,  he  said,  with 
the  protestation  pf  the  lower  house,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it 
contained*  It  was  tumultuoasly  voted,  at  a  late  hour, 
and  in  a  thin  house ;  and  it  was  expressed  in  such  gene* 
^al  smd  ambiguous  terms,  as  might  serve  for  a  foundation 
to  the  most  enormous  claims,  and  to  the  most  unwarrant- 
able usurpations  upqn  his  prerogative.^ 

The  meeting  of  the  house  might  have  proved  dange*^ 
rous  after  so  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer  possible, 
while  men  were  in  such  a  temper,  to  finish  any  business* 
The  king,  therefore,  prorogued  the  parliam^t,  and  soon 
^ter  dissolved  it  by  proclamation ;  in  which  he  also  made 
an  apology  to  the  public  for  his  whole  conduct. 


•  FranUyn.  p.  6S,  63  fU.     Ruahworth,   vol.  i.  p.  46^  47,  eto.    Kcnnet, 
^  743.  *  See  note  [Q]  at  tiie  ead  of  the  Tolume.  u  JtfttT*.  IS.  I>f». 

|651,  w  Fwmkljn,  p.  65. 
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^    Ths  leading  ihembera   of  the   house,  sir   Edward    chap. 
Coke  and  sir  Robert  Philips,    were  committed  to   the  ^^JilXi"' 
Tower;  Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prisons.*^      15^, 
As  a  lighter  punishlnent,  sir  Dudley  Digges,    sir  Tho- 
mas Crew,  sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  sir  James  Perrot,  joined 
in  commission  with  others,  were  sent  to  Ireland,  in  order 
to  execute  some  business/     The  king,  at  that  time,  en- 
joyed, at  least  exercised,  the  prerogative .  of  employing 
any  man,   even   without  his   consent,*  in  any  branch  of 
public  service* 

Sir  Johk  Savile,  a  powerful  man  in  the  house  of 
Commons,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made 
jComptroU^t  of  the  housel»>ld,  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
soon  after  a*  baron.'  This  event  is  memorable ;  as  being 
the  first  instance,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
land, of  any  king's  advancing  a  man  on  account  of  par- 
liamentary interest,  and  of  opposition  to  his  measures. 
However  irregular  this  practice,  it  will  be  regarded  by 
political  reasoners,  as  one  of  the  most  early  and  most 
infallible  symptoms  of  a  regular  established  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  and  indiscreet  a 
hand,  torn  off  that  sacred  veil  which  had  hitherto  cover- 
ed the  English  constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obscu^ 
rity  upon  it  so  advantageous  to  royal  prerogative,  every 
man  began  to  indulge  himself  in  political  reasonings  and 
inquiries ;  and  the  same  factions,  which  commenced  in 
parliament  were  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  In 
vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid  the 
discoursing  of  state  affairs.*  Such  proclamations  if  they 
had  any  effect,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of 
the  public.  And,  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late 
transactions  became  the  subject  of  argument  and  debate. 

All  history,  said  the  partisans  of  the  court,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  England,  justify  the  king's  position  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  popular  privileges ;  and  every  rea- 
sonable man  must  fdlow,  that  as  monarchy  is  the  most 
simple  form  of  government,  it  must  first  have  occurred  to 

X  Franklyn,  p.  66.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  j^  Franklyn,  p.    66. 

Ruahwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  z  Kennet,  p.  749.  a  FntnUjrn,  p.  56.  Riuh- 

i^cniii^  vol.  i.  p.  21.  36.  55.  The  king  Hao,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors, 
gave  rules  Ito  preaehers.  Franklyn,  p.  70.  The  polpit  was  at  that  time 
Biiich  more"  dangerous  than  the  press.  Few  people,  could  read,  and  still 
Sswer  were  in  the  practice  of  reading. 
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CHAF«  rude  and  uninstructed  mankind.  The  other  complicated  and 
^^^^  artificial  additions  were  the  successive  invention  of  sove- 
1621.  reigns  and  legislators  ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on  the 
prince  by  seditious  subjects,  their  origin  must  appear,  on 
that  very  account,  still  more  precarious  and  unfavoura- 
ble. In  England,  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the 
exterior  forms  of  government,  and  in  the  common  style 
of  law,  appears  totally  absolute  and  sovereign ;  nor  does 
the  real  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  it  has  ever  discover- 
ed itself  in  practice,  fall  much  short  of  these  appearances. 
The  parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his  will  it  is 
dissolved.  It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  desire  of 
both  houses,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  for- 
eign nations,  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  seems  to  merit 
sole  attention  and  regard.  And  no  subject,  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  royal  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with 
safety  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  accord- 
ing to  law,  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  If  a  ma- 
gistrate, environed  with  such  power  and  splendour,  should 
consider  his  authority  as  sacred,  and  regard  himself  as  the 
anointed  of  heaven,  his  pretensions  may  bear  a  verj^  fa- 
vourable construction.  Or,  allowing  them  to  be  merely- 
pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  the  same 
stratagem  which  was  practised  by  Minos,  Numa,  and  the 
most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  should  now,  in 
these  restless  and  inquisitive  times,  be  employed  by  the 
king  of  England.  Subjects  are  not  raised  above  that 
quality,  though  assembled  in  parliament.  The  same 
humble  respect  and  deference  is  still  due  to  their  prince. 
Though  he  indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  be- 
fore him  their  domestic  grievances,  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their 
bold  intrusion  into  every  province  of  government.  And, 
to  all  judicious  examiners,  it  must  appear,  ^^  That  the 
^^  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  transgressed  by  a  more  inde- 
'^  pendent  and  less  respectful  exercise  of  acknowledged 
^^  powers,  as  by  the  usurpation  of  such  as  are  new  and 
"  unusual." 

The  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  nation,  rea- 
soned after  a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  said  they, 
that  the   king  traces  up  the  English   government  to  it9 
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first  origin,  in  order  to  represent  the  privileges  of  parlia-    €HAP. 
ment  as  dependent  and  precarious :  Prescription,  and  the 


practice  of  so  many  ages,  must,  long  ere  this  time,  have      ^fgi. 
given  a  sanction  to  these  assemblies,  even  though  they 
had  been  derived  from  an  origpin  no  more  dignified  than 
that  which  he  9/Ssigns  them.     If  the  written  records  of 
the  English  nation,  as  asserted,  represent  parliaments  to 
have  arisen  from  the  consent  of  monarchy,  the  principles 
of    human   nature,  when   we  trace   government   a   step 
higher,  must  show  us  that  monarchs  themselves  owe  all 
their  authority  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the   peo- 
ple.    But  in  fact  no  a^  can  he  shown,  when  the  English 
govemnient  was  altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy :  And, 
if  the  privileges  of  the  nation  have,  kt  any  period,  been 
overpowered  by  violent  irruptions  of  foreign  force  or  do- 
mestic usurpation ;  the  generous  sp^nt  of  the  people  has 
ever  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  reestablishing  the  an- 
cient government  and^  constitution.     Though  in  the  style 
of  the  laws,  and  in  the  usual  forms   of  administration^ 
royal    authority  may  be  represented  as   sacred  and   su^ 
preme ;  whatever  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  sovereiga 
and  legislative  power   must  still  be  regarded  as  equally 
divine  and  inviolable.     Or,  if  any  distinction  be  made  in 
this  respect,  the  preference  is  surely  due  to  those  national 
councils,  by  whose  interposition  the  exorbitancies  of  ty- 
rannical power  are  restrained,  and  that  sacred  liberty  is 
preserved,  which  heroic  spirits,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed 
more  precious  than  life  itself.     Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that   the    mild   and    equitable    administration  of  James 
aiFords  little  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  of  complaint.    How 
moderate  sOever  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  how  ex- 
act soever  his  observance  of  the  laws  and  constitution ; 
*'  If  he  founda  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  dangerous 
*'  principles,  it  is  requisite  to  watch  him  with  the  sam6 
'^  care,  and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same  vigour,  as  if  he 
^^  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  excesses  of  cruelty  and 
*'  tyranny." 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  moderate  in  the 
nation  endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
equitable  neutrality  between  the  opposite  parties ;  and  the 
more  they  reflected  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  the 
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CHAH  greater  difficulty  they  found  in  fixing  just  sentiments  with 
^^^^^^^  regard  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the 
id8i.  ^^'y  i*^^^  ^^  parties  as  a  happy  prognostic  of  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty;  nor  couM  they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a 
mixed  government,  so  invaluable  a  blessing,  without  suf« 
fering  that  inconvenience,  which,  in  such  governments, 
has  ever  attended  it.  But  when  they  considered,  <m  the 
other  hand,  the  necessary  aims  and  pursuits  of  both  par- 
ties, they  were  struck  with  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accommo- 
dation between  them.  From  long  practice,  the  crown 
was  now  possessed  of  so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
or  endeayour  to  secure  the  little  ground  which  was  left 
her :  It  was  become  necessary  to  carry  on  an  offensive 
war,  and  to  circumscribe,  within  more  narrow,  as  well  as 
more  exact  bounds,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Upon 
such  provocation,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  die  prince, 
however  just  and  moderate,  would  endeavour  to  repress 
his  opponents ;  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  very  brink  of 
arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  wouid,  hastily 
and  unknowingly,  pass  those  limits,  which  were  n<H  pre- 
cisely marked  by  the  constitution.  The  turbulent  govern- 
ment of  England,  ever  fluctuating  between  privilege  and 
prerogative,  would  afford  a  variety  of  precedents,  which 
might  be  pleaded  on  both  aides.  In  such  delicate  ques- 
tions, the  people  must  be  divided :  The  arms  of  the  state 
were  still  in  their  hands:  A  civil  war  must  ensue;  a 
civil  war  where  no  party  or  both  parties  would  justly  bear 
the  blame,  and  where  the  good  and  virtuous  would 
scarcely  know  what  vows  to  form;  were  it  not  that 
liberty,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  human  society, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bias  their  affections  towards  the  side 
of  its  defenders. 
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NegGtiatioru  with  regard  to  the  marric^f  and  the  Palati^ 
natffi^^haracter  of  Muekivighfaaiir^Prince'^s  jpurneyi  to 
Spam^^Marriage  treqity  broJkMnr--'A  parfiament — Return 
of  Bri^toif^^-^upture  with  Spam^^TrecUy  with  France 
'^Mam^feldt'^s  expetjUtion^r-fieath  c^  the  king — llij^ 
€baraet0:rw  , 

TO  wTQst  the  P^tinate  frqm.  the  l^ancls  .of  the    chap. 
eiRperor  mA  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  must  always  have  hecQ  ^J^I^J^ 
r^giM^ded  smi  a,  4iifficRlt.  task  ibr  the  po^er  of  England,      ^ess. 
conducted  hy  m  unwarlike  a  prince  as  James :    It  was 
plainly  iii^NGliisible,  while  ^e  breach  subsisted  between 
him  smd  the  commona.     The  king's  negotiations,  there-  Negotia- 
fore,  had  they  been  managed  with  ever  so  great  dexterity,  ^™jj^ 
'  must  now  carry  l^sa  weight  with  them ;  and  it  was  easy  the  mar- 
tQ  elude  all  his  applications*     When  lord  Digby,  his  am-  th^i£i- 
bas^ador  to  the  emperor,  had  desired  a  cessation  of  hostir  ^^^* 
lities,   he  was  referred   to   the    duke  of  Bavaria,   who 
cpxiimaiid«d  thi^  Austrian  armies*     The  duke  of  Bavaria 
laid  hi.m  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to  form  any 
tineaty  fqr  that  purpose.     Hostilitiee  are  already  ceased^ 
said  he  f  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
tkeir  revhal  by^  keeping  j^rm  possession  of  the  Palatinate^ 
till  afintfl  agreemev^t  shall  be  concluded  bettveen  the  con- 
tending parties*^      Notwithstanding  this    insult,   James 
endeavoured  to  resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  ac- 
comiaodation ;  and  he  opened  the  negotiations  at  Brus- 
sels, under  the  nMediation  of  archduke  Albert;  and  after 
hia  death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  under  that  of 
the  Infi^ta:  When  the  conferences  were  entered  upon, 
it  was  found,  that  the  powers  of  these  princes  to  deter- 
mine iB  the  controversy  were  not  sufficient  or  satisfactor)% 
Schwartzenbourg,  the  Imperial  minister,  was  expected  at 
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CHAP.    London;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more 
ample  authority :   His  commission  referred  entirely  to  the 


i$ti,  negotiation  at  Brussels*  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king 
to  perceive,  that  his  applications  were  neglected  l^  the 
emperor:  but  as  he  had  no  choice  of  any  oi^er  expedient, 
and  it  seemed  the  interest  <^  his  8on-in4aw  to  keep  alive 
his  pretensions,  he  was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdiaand 
through  all  his  shifts  and  evasions.  Nor  was  he  entirely 
discouraged,  even  when  the  Imperial  ^t  at  Rattsbon,  by 
the  influence  or  rather  authority  of  the.  emperor,  though 
contrary  to  die  protestation  of  Saxony,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
testant  princes  and  cities,  had  transferred  the  elecConl 
dignity  from  .the  palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic,  for  the 
recovery  of  hie  dominions,  were  vigorous*.  Three  armks 
were  levied  in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three 
commanders,  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of 
Baden  Dourlach,  and^ount  Mansfeldt.  The- two  former 
generah  were  defeated  by  count  TtHy  and  the  Imperial 
ists:  The  third,'  though  much  infetioi^  in. force  to  his 
enemies,  still  maintained  the  war;  but  with  no  equal  sup- 
plies of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or -the  king  of 
England.  It  was  chiefly  by  pilbige  and  free  quarters  in 
the  Palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army*  ,As-the  Aus^ 
trians  were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  eatact 
discipline  ;  and  James  justly  became  apprehensive,  lest  nm 
unequal  a  contest,  besides  ravishing  the  palatine^s  heredi* 
tary  dominions,  would  end  in  the  total  alienatioh  of  the 
people's  affections  from  their  ancient  so\'ereign,  by  whom 
they  were  plundered,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  tiew 
masters,  by  whom  they  were  protected*^  He  persuaded 
therefore  his  son-in-law  to  disarm,  under  cohrar  of  duty 
and  submission  to  the  emperor:  And  accordingly,  Mans- 
feldt  was  dismissed  from  the  palatine's  service ;  and  that 
famous  general  withdrew  his  army  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  there  received'a  commission  from  die  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

To  show  how  little   account  was  made   of  James's 
negotiations  abroad,  there  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned  by 
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aU  hit^rians,  wfaicb,  for  ib^t  reason^  Asll  hav«  place    chap. 
Jtere.     la  a  iarc^,  acted  at  Qrusaels,  a  courier  was  intro*     ^^^ 
fihiced    carrying   the    doleful  news  that  the  ,  Palatinate     ^^^ 
would  soon  be  wrested  from  the  houae  of  Auatria ;  so 
powerful  were  the  vuccmirs  which^Jroas  all  quarters  were, 
hastening  to  the  relief:  of  the  despoiled  elector :  The  king 
of  Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his  assistance .  a 
htindrod  thousand  pickled  herrings^  ike  Dutch  a  hundred 
thousand  butterboxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a  hundred 
^Aousaad    amhassadora.      On  other   occasions   he   was 
painted  with  ascabbcu?d,  but  without  a  sword ;  or  with  a 
swordy  vMch  nobody  could  draw,  though  several  were 
pulling  atit*^  . 

It  was  not  fpom  has  negotiations  with  the  qpq^eror  or 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James^  esLpeded  -any  success  in 
his  project  of  restoring  the  palatine :  His  eyes  were  en- 
tirely tufmed  towa^rds  Spsun;  and  if  he  could  effect  his 
son's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  .he  doubted  not  but  that, 
after  so  intimate  a  conjunction,  this  other  poim  could 
easily  be  obtained*  The.  ne|^iations  of  that  court  being 
commonly  dilatory,  it  was  not  easy  for  a. prince  of  so  lit* 
tie  penetration  in  business,  to  distinguish,  whether  the 
difficulties,  which  occurred,  were  real  or  affected ;  and  he 
was  sui^rised,  after  negotiating  five  years  on  so  simple  a 
deniaiid,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at  the 
beg^miii^  A  dispensation  from  Rome  was  requisite 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  a  protestant  prince : 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that 
dispensatioa,  had  thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retard- 
ing at  pleasure,  or  of  forwarding  the  manriage,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  concealing  entirely  his  artifices  from  the 
court  of  England* 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  despatched 
Dtgby,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Philip  IV*  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  crown  of  Spain*  He  secretly  employed  Gage  as 
his  agent  at  Rome;  and  finding  that  the  difference  of 
religion  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  difficulty,  which, 
retarded  the  marriage,  he  resolved  to  soften  that  objection 
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CHAP,  as  much  a«  possible.  He  issual  pidilk  orders  for  dk* 
^^^^  charging  att  popish  recusants  who  were  imprisoned ;  and 
it  was  daily  apprehen(fted  thttt  he  wouhl  forbid,  for  tbe^ 
foture,  tlte  €3iecution  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  agahMt 
them.  For  this  step,  so  opposite  to  the  rigid  spirit  of  his 
subjects,  he  took  care  to  apologize ;  and  he  even  endea- 
ttMxred  to  ascribe  it  to  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion*  He  had  been  making  applications,  he  said^  to 
all  foreign  pmces  for  some  indidgencfe  to  the  distressed 
protestants ;  and  he  was  still  answered  by  objections  de« 
rived  from  the  severity  of  English  laws  against  cadiolics^* 
It  might  indeed  occur  to  him,  tlmt,  if  the  extremity  of 
religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among  christian  sects, 
one  of  them  must  begin;  and*  nothing  would-be  more 
honourable  for  England,  than  to  have  led  die  way  in 
sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religtons  puritans  ttinmured  at  thi» 
tolerating  measure  of  tl^  king :  The  lovers  of  civil  liberty 
were  alarmed  at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative. 
But,  aiiiong  other  dangerous  articles  of  authority,  the 
kings  of  En^and  were  at  that  time  possessed  of  the  disi- 
pensing  power ;  at  least  were  in  ilie  comtant  practke  of 
exercising  it.  Besides,  though  the  royal  prerogative  in 
civil  matters  was  then  extensive,  the  princes,  during  some 
late  reigns,  had  been  accustomed  to  assume  a  still  greater 
in  ecclesiastical.  And  the  king  foiled  not  to  represent  the 
toleration  of  catholics  as  a  measure  entirely  of  that  nature. 
By  Jameses  concession  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  he 
attained  his  end.  The  same  religious  motives  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  the  court  t>f  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the 
steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the 
chief  cause  of  promoting  it.  By  its  means,  it  was  there 
hoped  the  En^ish  catholics  would  for  the  future  enjoy 
ease  and  indulgence ;  and  the  Infanta  would  be  the  happy 
instrument  of  procuring  to  the  church  some  tranquillity, 
after  the  many  severe  persecutions  which  it  had  hitherto 
undergone.*  The  eaii  of  Bristol,  a  minister  of  vigilance 
and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  opposed  all  alli- 
ance  with   catholics,^  was   now  fully  convinced  of  the 
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ftinoerity  of  Spaia;  and  he  was  #eady  to  "congt atulale  the  chap. 
king  osi  the  entiire  oomjdetioii  at  bis  views  and  projects*^  i^^^l^!^ 
Ay  <l»agfater  of  Spain,  whom  he  t^preaems  aa  extremely  ^^ji^^ 
accimi|^tabed,  woidd  soon^  he  said,  arrive  in  England,  and 
bring  with  her  an  imwanse  fortune  of  two  millions  of 
jHiMCs  of  eig^t,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
a  sum  four  times  greyer  dum  Spain  had  ever  before  givjen 
with  any  princess,  and  almost  equal  to  all  the  money 
whidi  the  parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
reign,  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  king.  But  what  was 
(tf  more  importance  to  James's  honour  and  happiness, 
Bristol  considered  diis  match  as  an  iniislKble  prognostic  of 
the  palatine'^  restoration;  nor  wotdd  Philip,  he  thought, 
ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and  so  large  a  fortame  undo* 
die  prospect  of  entering  next  day  into  a  war  with  England* 
So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that  the  n^ost  secret  coun^ 
sels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts,  had  never  escaped  him  ;^ 
and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  considered  the  mar- 
riage of  tl^  Infanta  and  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 
as  measures  dosdiy  connected,  or  altogether  inseparable.^ 
However  little  calculated  James's  character  to  extort  so 
vast  a  concession  I  however  improper  the  measures  which 
he  had  pursued  for  attaining  that  end ;  >  the  ambassador 
could  not  withstand  the  fima  evidence  of  facts,  by  which 
Philip  now  demonstrated  his  sincerity*  Perhaps  too,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  pf  state,  which 
are  supposed  solely  to  inftuence  the  councils  of  monarchs, 
are  not  idways  the  motives  which  there  predominate ;  that 
the  mSder  views  of  gratitude,  honour,  friendship,  gene- 
rosity, are  frequendy  able  among  princes,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons  to  counterbalance  these  selfish  considerations; 
that  the  justice  and  moderation  of  James  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  all  these  tnmsactiooa,  his  reliance  on  Spain, 
his  confidence  in  her  friendship,  that  he  had  at  last  ob- 
tained the  cordial  alliance  of  that  nation,  so  celebrated  for 
honour  and  fidelity*  Or  if  politics  must  still  be  supposed 
the  ruling  motive  of  all  public  measures,  the  maritime 

e  Rudiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  h  Ibid.  p.  373. 

1  We  find  hy  priirate  lettort  between  Phiap  IV.  and  the  Cond^  Otiyarez, 
shown  by  the  latter  to  Buckingham,  that  the  marriage  and  the  restitution  of 
the  Pahitinate  were  always  considered  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  inseiwraUe.  See 
Frankljn,  p.  71,  72.  RHshworth,  TOt  i.  p.  71.  280.  299>  300.  Pari.  Hiit.  toI. 
ti.  p.  66. 
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CHAP,  power  €^  £iigUiid  was  so  considersble,  and  the  Spanish 
^^'^'  dominioiis  so  divided,  as  might  well  induce  the  council  of 
y^^  Philip  to  think  that  a  sll|cere  friendship  with  the  masteia 
of  the  sea-could  not  be  pj^irchased  by  too  great  concesstaaa*^ 
And  as  Jaases,  during  so  many  yeats,  had  been  aUnred 
and  seduced  by  hopes  and  protestations,  his  people,  enra- 
ged by  delays  and  disa{q>ointments ;  it  would  probably 
occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  and  the  most  intimate  alliance 
between  the  nations*  Not  to  mention,  that  as  a  new 
spirit  began  about  this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of 
Franeoi  the  friendship  of  England  became  every  day  more 
necessary  to  the  greatness  -  and  secturity  of  the  Spanish 
monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  nought  was  wanting  but  the  dispensation  from 
Rome,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  nMitc  fotmaKty.^ 
The  king,  justified  -by  success,  now  exuked  in  his  pacific 
counsels,  and  boasted  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration ;  when  all  these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted 
by  the  temerity  of  a  man,  whom-  he  liad  fondly  exalted 
from  a  private  condition,  to  be  the  banc  of  himself,  €£ 
his  family,  and  of  his  people* 
eimraeter  £v£R  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckingham  had 
iDgham/  governed,  with  te  uncontrolled  sway,  both  th^  court  and 
nation ;  and  could  James's  eyes  have  been  .opened,  he 
had  now  full  opportunity  of  observing  how  unfit  his 
favourite  was  for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  raised. 
Some  accomplishments  of  a  courtier  he  possessed :  Of 
every  talent  of  a  minister  he  was  utteriy  destitute.  Head- 
strong in  his  passions,  and  incapable  equally  of  prudence 
and  of  dissimulation :  Sincere .  from  violence  rather  than 
candour;  expensive  from  profusion  more  than  generosity;. 
A  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy ;  but  without  any  choice 
or  discernment  in  either:.  With  these  qualities  he  had 
early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  highest  rank ;  and  par-: 
took  at  once  of  the  insolence  ^  which .  attends  a  fortune 
newly  acquired,  and  the  impetuosity  which  belongs,  to 
persons  bom  in  high  stations,  and  unacquainted  with 
opposition. 

« 
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Akong  diose  wlio  had  experienced  Ae  arrogance  of  chap. 
this  overgrown  favoimte,  the  prince  of  Wales  himself  had  ^^^^I|^!^ 
not  been  entirely  spared  i  and  a  ^at  cdMness,  if  not  an  i^^ 
enaiTtj,  had,  for  that  reason,  taken  place  between  them* 
Btiekingfaam,  desirous  of  an  opportunity,  which  might 
connect  him  wt^  the  prince  and  overcome  his  aversion, 
and  at  the  same  time  envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired 
by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish  i^gofiation,  bethought  himself  of 
an  expedient,  by  which  he  might  at  once  gratify  both  these 
inclinations.  He  represented  to  Chatles,  that  persons  of 
^is  exal^d  station  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their 
marriage,  the  chief  circumstance  in  life ;  and  commonly 
received  into  their  arms  a  bride,  iinkniywn  to  them,  to 
Whom  they  were  unknown ;  not  endeared  by  sympathy, 
not  obliged  by  service  |  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  nego- 
tiations, by  political  interest :  That  iiowever  accomplished 
the  Infanta,  she^must  still  consider  herself  as  a  melancholy 
i4ctim  of  state,  "and  could  not  but  think  with  aversion  of 
that  day,  when  slie  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger ; 
and,  passing  into  a  foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid 
adieu  for  ever  to  her  futher's  house  and  to  her  native 
land:  That  it  was  in  the  prince's  power  to  soften  all 
these  rigours,  and  lay  such  an  obligatioh  On  her,  as  would 
attach  the  most  indifferent  temper,  as  wOuld  warm  the 
coldest  affections  :  That  his  journey  to  Madrid  would  be 
:m  unexpected  gallantry,  which  would  equatall  tke^iictions 
of  Spanish  romance,  and  suiting  the  amorous  and  enter- 
prising character  of  that  nation,  must  immediately  intro- 
duce him  to  the  princess  under  die  agreeable  character  of 
a  devoted  lover  and  daring  adventurer :  That  the  nego- 
tiations widi  regard  to  the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto 
languished  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  would  quickly  be 
terminated  by  so  illustrious  an  agent,  seconded  by  the 
mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful  Infanta:  That 
Spanish  generosity,  moved  by  that  unexampled  trust  and 
cbnidcince,  would  make  concessions  beyond  what  could 
iVe  expected  from  political  views  and  consideratians : 
And  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the 
^ory  of  having  reestablished  the  vfnhappy  palatine,   by 
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bHAP.   the  same  enterprise  which  pfoeored :  him  the  nfleetbai^ 
^^J^?_  and  the  person  Of  the  Spanish  priacesa.'" 
,^^<,  The  mind  of  the  ^ung  prince,  replete  with  candoiiii 

was  inflamed  by  these  generooa  avd  n>m«wtic  idleaa,  a«ig- 
gested  b]r  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  wffiklkt'Mm 
to  the  king  for  his  approbation*  They  ehoae  die  aaoaaMit 
of  his  kindest  and  most  jovial  hnmoor^  and  mofe  bythe 
earnestness  whteh  they  eapresaedt  than  by  the  ferof  of 
tktiY  reasons,  they  obtained  a  ha$^  Imd  ungmtfd^  con* 
sent  to  their  undertaking.  And  haviag  engaged  hif 
promise  to  keep  their  purpoae  seowt,  they  left  hun,  it 
order  to  make  preparations  for  the  jommey* 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  b^  umpe^r^  move 
eautious  than  sanguine,  suggested  very  differefit  yi^wa  of 
the  mattery  and  represented  every  diftcnUy  and  danger 
which  could  occur.  He  reflected,  that,  howevertbe  world 
might  pardon  this  sally  of  youth  in  the  pnnee,  they  oould 
never  forgive  himself,  who^  at  hie  yearSf  aiMl  after  his 
experience,  could  mtrust  his  only-sM^  die  heir  of  his 
crown,  the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the  diecretion  of  ^amgnera, 
without  so  much  as  providing  tibt  finaU  aecwity  of  a  safe- 
conduct  in  his  favour :  That  if  the  Spaeish  moapurch  were 
sincere  in  his  proD^sicms,  a  few  months  aiuat  finish  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  Ae  Infanta  into  England  i 
if  he  were  not  sincere,  the  folly  was  still  more  ^regiooa 
of  committing  the  prince  into  his  hands :  That  Philip, 
when  possessed  of  so  valuable  a  pledge,  might  weU  rise 
in  his  demands,  and  impose  harder  conditio9s  ^f  treaty : 
And  that  the  temerity  of  the  ent^rise  vf9^  so  i^iparentt 
that  the  event,  how  prosperous  soever,  coidd  not  justify 
it ;  and  if  disastrous,  it  would  render  hin^elf  infaaicHia 
to  his  people  and  ridiculoua  to  all  posterity.'' 

ToRMENTXD  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  9&  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  for  their  de^>«tcb?Si  he 
informed  them  of  all  the  reasons  which  had  detfrmiQe4 
him  to  change  his  resolution;  and  he  begged  them  to 
desist  from  so  fooUsh  an  adventure.  The  prin^  received 
the  disappointment  with  sorrowful  subopusaion  an^d  silent 
tears :  .  Buckingham  presumed  to  speak  in  an  imperious 

m  ClaremlOQ,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  IS.  n  lUd.  vol.  v  p.  Ur 


iKie,.  iirhk&  he  iiad  ever  experienced  lo  be  prevalent  over    CHAK 
Ids  too  easy  master*     He^told  the  Ung,  that  nobody  for  ^^,.,^^1^ 
the  fixture  would  believe  any  th&gp  he  said,  whc^n  he      |^^j 
retracted  so  soon- tbt  proBnise  so  solettudy  given ;  that  he 
jdainly  discerned  this   change  vsf  resohitilm  to   proceed 
from  anot)icr  bvieradi  of  hk  woild,  in  commumeating  the 
matter  to  some  rascal,  who  Iiad;fiirmdied  hnn  wkh  thd«& 
pitiful  reasons  whieh  he  h<id  alfegedt  and  he  dontbeed  not 
but  he  *siM)ald  hereafiker  know*  iiAio  hts)  'counsellor  hfkd 
been ;  and  khat  if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promisfed^ 
it  would  be  swch  a  dtsoblig^ttioQ  to  due*  prioce,  who  haii^ 
now  set  has  heart  upcm  Ae  joumieyy  af^r  his  majesty^ 
apporobation,  that  hecoold  never.  fDfget  k^  nor  forgive  any: 
man  who  hsid  been  the  caiiK  cf  k*^  .    i 

The  king^  with  great  eamestaess,  Joftified.  hy  many 
patbsy  made  hb  apology,  by  denykig  that  he  had  oommut- 
nicated  the  mailer  to  any ;-  and  finik&n^  bims^  assailed/ 
as  well  by  the  bcd^ecoiiis  imponuftiti^si  of  ftickingham,  as 
hy  the  warm  entrettdes  of  hk  son,  wiiwie  mpplicsiic^s  hsid 
hitberto,  on  .odner  occaaions,  been  alv^^ays  dntsftd,^  never 
earnest;  he  hssd  again  the  weakness  to  assent  to  tbeii^ 
purposed  journey.  It  wasv  agteed  that  sir  Ftanok  Got*^ 
tingtoQ  alone,  the  pvince's  secretary,  ^^  Endymion  For-^ 
tor,  gentleman  of  hk  bedchamber,  should  accompany^ 
diem ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time  in  the  ante^ 
cliamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  ^  by  the  faing'i 
orders*.  •  •      c  .     -^    -        *  -. 

James  told  Goltington,  that  he  had  always  hustm  an' 
honest  man^  and  therefore  he  was  now  tadnist  him  m  an 
affiiir  of  the  h]^et^;importkm:e,-'4iv!hkrfa>he  was  not,  upon 
hia  life^  to  dssidose  to  any^nma'iwhatever,  ^  Cottingtcm,^' 
added  he,  ^^  he^  isi  b^^y  Charles  and  Stetmy,"  (ths^e- 
ridiculous  appdilatigns  be  nsual^  give  to  the  prince^  and 
BuckinghamO  ^'  who  have  a  gfeeat'  mind  to  gb  postkfto 
^^  Sfiaun,  a^d  fetnh^home  the  lafwati^ :  They  wift  have'hut: 
^.' two  more  .'in  their  ooin^any,  and  have  chosen  you^ffti? 
"  one.  What  thutl  you  of  ■  the  jowmcy  ?"  Sir  Franois,' 
wha  was. a  prudent; 'man^  and  hsid:  resided  some  years  ih- 
Spain  as  the  khig?s  agent^  was  struck  with  all  the  obviori^i 

.0  CJarciwlon,  vol.  K.p;.  16.       '    •    .  nr.:  c    • 
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CHAP4    objectkms  to  such. an  enterprise,   and  scrupkd  nol  tf 
^^*^     declare  them.    The  king  threw  himself  upon  hia  bed,  swd 


ifiS9:  cried,  I  told  if  on  this  imfort;  ud  fell  into  a  new  passkift 
and  new  lamentations,  complmning'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  undcme, 
and  should  lose  baby  Chaiies. 

The  prince  shcywed  by  his  comrtenance  tbat-heiKaft 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  Cottington's  disoaitfsei  but 
Bucking^m  broke  into  an  open  passion  against  him* 
The  king,  he  told  him,  asked  him  only  of  the  joura^,  and 
of  the  manner  of  travelling ;  particulars  ^f  which  he  j&ight 
be  a  competent  judge,  having  gcme  the  road  so  often  bjr 
p6st;  but  that  he,  without  being  called  to  it,  had  tfaue 
presumption  *tor  give  his  advii^  upon  matters  of  state  and 
against  his  master,  which  he  fihould  repent  to  long  as. he 
lived*  A  tfaoiUsRnd.otlMer  rc^roache-s  h^  added,  which  put 
the  poor  ^kiilgiaoto  a<aiew  agony  in  « behalf  of  a  servant^ 
v^ho,  he  fore8aj«r4l would  suffer  for  answering  him  honestly* 
UpQn> which*  he  teidrwiith.some  emotion,  .Ar%,  h^Gody 
S^cnny^  ymtione  niMk  to  bhme  for,  using  Mm  90:  Ht 
emm^ered  me  direetb^ta.  the  queation  whinbil  msh^d  him, 
and\very  honestly  and  ivi^ei^f  and  yety  tf^iifwiVyhe^said 
no> :  mare  thixn  •/  toid  you  before  he  torn,  caltcd .  in*  How* 
evetv  after  alL  thia  passion  on  both. sides,  James  renewed 
his>  consent ; !  and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey^  Norfwas  he  now  aH  ahy;  loss  to  discoTer^  that 
ttier-.whoU  inttigue  was  origiiudly  contrived  by  Buckiug- 
ham,  as  well  as  pursued  violently  by  hb. spirit  and 
inqxetuobiiyf    r  , 

:  {Tnjsjsife  circumstances  -whidi  sd  weli  characterize  the 

persons,  seem;to  have  been  related,  by  Cdt;!l^ngian  to  lordr 
CJjorendon,  from  whom  they^re  here. transcribed;  and 
though  fninute^fiire  not  undeserving  of  a  plikce  in  history* 
III  Tii£  prituse  and  B.ucJcingham^  wifh  dieirtwo  attend^ 
amt^  and  sir  Richaid  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  JBuck- 
ingham,  passed  diagpsised  and  undsacaiffi^ed  throu^ 
S'a^noe  5  «iid  they  ev5en  ventuitid'^^  ^  cnort  hall  at  fti- 
risV  where  Charles  saw  theprincess  Henrietta^  whom  |ic 
afterwards  espoused,  and  who^  was.  at  1. that t  time  in  the 
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The  Moom  of  youth  and  heftuty*:    In  eteven  days  after  their 

joarae'yto  ^^parture  from  London,  they  arrived  at  Madrid;    and 
Spain.        surprised  every  body  by  a  step  so  unusual  among  ^reat 
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princes.  The  Spftnish  monarek  tmmedialely  paid  Charles  chap. 
a  visit,  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  confidence  ^'^^• 
reposed  in  hfan,  and'  tosBie.  warm  protestations  of  a  corres- 
pondent confidence  and  friendships  By  the  most  studi- 
ous civilities,  he  showed  the'resp6ct  which  h^  bore  to  his 
ro3ral  guests  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which  opened 
a&  his  tq>«r9»eBt8,  that  the  prince  might,  without  any  in- 
troduetidn,  have  access  to  him  at  lall  hours :  H^  took  t^ 
left  hand  of  him  on  every  occasipn,  except  in  the  apait- 
ments  assigned  to  Charles  ;  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince 
waa  at  home:  Charlfcs  was  introduced  into  the  pal- 
ace  with  the  same  ppmp  and  cereixKiney  that  attends 
the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation :  The  councU 
received 'public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  him- 
self: Olivarez  too,  tfac^ug^  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who 
has  the  >  right  of  being  covered  ^  before  his  own  king, 
mrould  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the  prinee?s  presence  :^  All 
the  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown  opea,  and,  all  the  prisoners 
received  tteir  freedom,  as  if  the^  event,  the  most  honourr 
able  and  most  fortunate,  had  happened  to  the  monarchy:^ 
And  eyi»7  sumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  was  sijmr 
pended  durmg  Charleses  residence  in  Spain^  The  Infanta, 
however,  was  only,  shown  to  her  lover  in  publics  the 
Spanish  ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict,  as  not -to 
allow  of  any  farther  inlerxsourse,  till  the  arrival-  of  th^ 
dispensation.^ 

The  point  of  honour  was  carried  so  far  by  that  gene* 
rous  people,  tliat  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  which  they  )iad  acquired,  of  imposing  any 
harder  co»iitiions  qf  treaty:  Their  pious  zeal  only 
prompted  them^  on.  one  occasion,  to  desire  more  conces- 
sions in  the  religious  articles;  but,  upon  the  opposition 
of  Bristol, .  accompanied  with  some  reproaches,  they  im^ 
mediatdy  desisted*  The  pope,  however,  hearing  of  the 
{Mrince's  arrival*  in  Madrid,  tacked  some  new  clauses  to 
the  dispensation ;'  and  it  became,  nec^sary  to  transmit 
the  articles  to  LondoJi,  that  the  king  might  ratify  them* 
This  treaty,  which  was  made. public,  consisted  of  several 
articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercise  of  ^he  catholic  reli- 

p,  FranktyD^  p.  73.  q.ldero,  p.  74. 
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^Aj.  gtoo  hy  the  Iii£MKta  aad  iier  homehold.  Nothing  fioiild 
reaaooably  be  Ibund  fiuik  with,  esoept  one  artide,  in 
which  the  kti^  promtsedf  that  Uie  dlildmi  should  be  edit- 
-fcated  by  the  princess,  tiU  un  yeays  o£  i^*  This 
tion  ccmld  not  be  insisted  on,  bat  wiikh  a  view  of 
ing  their  minds  with  ca^cdic  {Hrinci^es ;  and  though  so 
tender  an  age  seemed  a  suffi^eat  aecurity  agatnac  thaofe- 
gical  prejudices,  yet  the  same  reason  which  made  the 
^lope  insert  tl^at  article,  should  have  induced  the  king  to 
jrgect  it. 

BssiDfis  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate  arti* 
cles,  privately  sworn  to  by  die  king;  in  which  lie  promised 
to  suspend  the  p^iad  laws  enacted  against  cadtfdics,  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  chiem  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a 
toleration  $or  the  eaDercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  pri* 
vaite  houses.^  Great  marmurs,  we  may  believe^  would 
juave  arisen  against  these  articles,  had  they  been  made 
known  to  the  public ;  since  we  find  it  to  liave  been  im<- 
puted  as  an  enormous  cnme  to  the  prince,  that,  havin]^ 
received,  about  this  time,  a  very  civil  letter-  from  the 
pope,  be  was  induced  to  return  a  very  civil  answer*^ 

M£A»wH|L£  Gregory  XV*  wfaogranted  the  dsspoi- 
sation,  died,  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refused  to  deliver  the  dis- 
pensation, till  it  should  he  renewed  by  Urban ;  apd  theu; 
crafty  pontiff  delayed  sending  anew  dispensation,  in  hopes 
that)  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  some  expedi- 
ent might  be  fallen  upon  to  effect  his  conversion.  The 
king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  impatieht. 
Qn  the  first  hint,  Charles  obtained  permission  to  return; 
and  Philip  graced  ^s  departure  with  all  the  circwn- 
stances  of  elaborate  civility  and  respect,  which  had  at- 
tended his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pilhu*  on  the 
spot  w^ere  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  moooment 
pf  mutual  friendship ;  and  the  prince,  having  sworn  to  die 
observance  pf  all  .the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and 
embarkpd  on  board  the  English  fleet  at  St.  Anderp. 

T|i£  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  deoeacy,  re- 
serve,  modesty,  sobriety;  virtues  so  agreeable   to  the 


t  FranUyn,  p.  Sa    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  S9.  Keimet,  p. 
ji  Rushwoitb,  vol.  i.  p.  82.    FnMjnf  p.  77. 
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masmers  of  the  Spaiiiatds;  the  unparalleled  conMence  €HAP. 
^hich  he  had  reposed  in  their  nation ;  the  romantic  gal-  ^^^^/ 
Iwcktty  which  he  had  practised  towards  their  princess ;  all  1^3 
these  circumstanees,  joined  to  his  youth  and  advantageous 
iigure,  hiM  endeiired  him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid, 
and  held  impressed  the  most  favourable  ideas  of  him.*  But, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  prince  Was  beloved  and 
esteemed,  was  Buckingham  despised  and  hated.  His  be-* 
haviour,  composed  of  English  familiarity  aiid  French  vi- 
vacity ;  his  sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with 
the  prince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetu- 
ous temper,  which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise  5 
qualities  like  these,  could,  most  of  them,  be  esteemed  no 
*rhere,  but  to  the  Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar 
aversion.^  They  could  not  conceal  their  surprise,  that 
such  a  youth  could  intrude  into  a  negotiation  now  con- 
ducted to  a  period  by  so  accomplished  a  minister  as  Bris- 
tol, and  could  assume  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  it.  They 
lamented  the  Infanta's  fate,  who  must  be  approached  by  a 
than,  whose  temerity  seemed  to  respect  no  laws^  divine  or 
himian.*  And  when  they  observed;  that  he  had  the  im*- 
prudence  to  insult  the  Conde  duke  of  Olivarez,  their 
prime  minister,  every  one,  who  was  ambitious  of  paying 
court  to  the  Spanish,  became  desirous  of  showing  a  con- 
tempt for  the  £nglish  favourite* 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that-his  own 
attachment  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain 
was  extreme ;  that  he  would  contribute  to  every  measure 
which  could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and 
them ;  and  that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facili- 
tate the  prince's  marriage  with  the  Infanta.  But,  he 
added,  with  a  sincerity  equally  insolent  and  indiscreet. 
With  regtird  to  you^  str^  in  particular^  you  must  not  consi- 
der me  as  your  friend^  but  must  ever  expect  from  me  all 
possible  enmity  and  opposition.  The  Conde  duke  replied, 
with  n  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very-  willingly  accepted 
of  what  was  proffered  him:  And  on  these  terms  the 
fevourites  parted.* 

X  Franklyn,p.  80.    Rush vorth,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

y  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  101.  ^  7.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  G6. 

a  Bush  worthy  vol.  i.  p.  105.    CUreadon,  vol.  1.  p<  S7: 
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CHAP.  Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  t* 

the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  na» 


lftS3.  ^^^^  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  In** 
fanta,  resolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent 
the  marriage.  By  what  arguments  he  could  engage  the 
prince  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation,  from 
whom  he  had  met  with  such  generous  treatment ;  by  what 
colours  he  could  disguise  the  ingratitude  and  imprudence 
of  such  a  measure ;  these  are  totally  unknown  to  us.  We 
may  only  conjecture,  that  the  many  unavoidable  causes  of 
delay,  which  had  so  long  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
pensation,  had  afforded  to  Buckingham  a  pretence  for 
throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation  of  insincerity 
in  the  whole  treaty*  It  also  appears,  that  his  impetuous 
and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what  it  ever 
after  maintained,  a  total  ascendant  over  the  gentle  and 
modest  temper  of  Charles,  and,  when  the  prince  left 
Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstanding  all  his 
professions,  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily 
with  James  to  abandon  a  project,  which,  during  so  many 
years,  had  been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  which  he 
had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  a  happy  period.**  A 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  loss  of  two  millions,  were  prospects 
little  agreeable  to  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But, 
finding  his  only  son  bent  against  a  match,  which  had 
always  been  opposed  by  his  people  and  his  parliament,  he 
yielded  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  not  courage  or 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  overcome.  The  prince 
therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at  London, 
assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation,  and  it 
was  their  business  to  seek  for  pretences,  by  which  they 
could  give  a  colour  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had.ever  been 
considered  by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Spanish  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden 
his  ministers  to  insist  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty.  He  considered,  that  this 
principality  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the 
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diikti  of  Bavaria  $  and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king    CHAP. 
of  Spain's  power,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  ^^^.y^^ 
it  to  <ks  ancient  master*    The  strict  alliance  of  Spain  with      1529. 
the;iBe:|H*inc6S  would  engage  Philip,  he  thought,  to  soften 
so  disagreeable  a  demand  by  every  art  of  negotiation ;  and 
miaay' articles  must  of  necessity  be  adjusted,  before  such 
an  important  point  could  be  effected*     It  was  sufficient,  in 
James's  opinion,  if  the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  court  could, 
far  the  present,  be  ascertained ;  and,  dreading  farther  de- 
lays of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for,  he  was  Resolved 
to  trust   the   palatine's  full  restoration  to  the  'event   of 
future  counsels  and  deliberations.'^ 

This  whole  system  of  negotiation  Buckingham  now 
rieversed;  and  he  overturned  every  supposition  upon^ 
which  the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After 
many  fruidess  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent 
the  espousals.  Bristol  received  positive  oi^ders  not  to 
deliver  the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his  h^ds,  or  to 
finish  the  marriage,  till  security  were  given  for  the  full 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate.*^  Philip  understood  this  lan- 
guage. He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  disgust  re- 
ceived by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him  a  man  capable 
of  sacrificing  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions,  the  great- 
est interests  of  his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had 
expected,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  ^ 
would  be  employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Deter-  Mnrrfage 
mined,  however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  rfie  rupture  entirely  SrcSSu-. 
on  the  English,  he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written 
pi*omise,  by  which  he  bound  himself  ^o  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Palatinate,  either  by  persuasion,  or  by  everj'^ 
other  possible  means ;  and,  when  he  found  that  this  con- 
cession ^ve  no  satisfaction,  he  ordered  the  Infanta  to  lay 
aside  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which  she  bore  after 
the  arrival  of  tlie  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop 
the  atiidy  of  the  English  language.*^  And  thinking  that 
such  rash  counsels,  as  now  governed  the  court  of  England, 
would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty^  he 
ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions/ 

c  P«i*l.  Hist.  Tol.  TJ,  p.  5T,         d  Rushvrorth,  vol.  i.  ]>.  105.    KeBnet,p.  776.. 
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Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexpUcabir  froi»  the 
ordinary  rules  of  politics,  conducted  so  near  an  honourable 
period,  the  marriage  of  his  son,^  and  the  restoration  of  his 
son-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

.  But,  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buck-' 
ingham  were  sufficiently  inglorious  both  for  himself  and 
for  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could 
fully  effect  his  purpose,  to  employ  artifices  still  more 
dishonourable. 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged  to 
concert  new  measures ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  no  eifectual  step  of  any  kind  could  be  taken. 
The  benevolence,  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been 
rigorously  exacted  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though^ 
levied  for  so  popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king 
less  money  tlian  ill  will  from  his  subjects*^  .  Whatever 
discouragements,  therefore,  he  might  receive  from  his  ill 
agreement  with  former  parliaments,  th^re  was  a  necessity 
of  summoning  once  more  this  assembly :  And  it  might  be 
hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance,  which  gave  such  umbrage, 
being  abandoned,  the  commons  would  now  be  better  satis* 
f9th  Feb.  fied  with  the  king's  administration.  In  his  speech  to  the 
houses,  James  dropped  some  hints  of  his  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Spain ;  and  he  graciously  condescended  to 
ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he  had  ever  beforer 
rejected,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  so  important  aA 
affair  as  his  son's  marriage.^  Buckingham  delivered,  to  a 
committee  of  lords  and  commons,  a  long  narrative,  which 
he  pretended  to  be  true  and  complete,  of  every  step  taken 
in  the  negotiations  with  Philip :  But  partly  by  the  sup^ 
pression  of  some  facts,  partly  by  the  false  coloucing  laid 
on  others,  this  narrative  was  calculated  entirely  to  mis* 
lead  the  parliament,  and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain 
the  reproach  of  artifice  and  insincerity.     He  said  that. 


A  parlia- 
neot. 


g  To  show  by  what  Tiolent  measures  benevolences  vera  usuaUj  raised^ 
Johnstone  tells  us,  in  his  Herum  Britannica'ntm  Hstoria^  that  Baroes,  a  citrecu 
of  London,  was  the  fint  who  refused  to  contribute  anj  thing;  upon  which  the 
treasurer  sent  him  word,  that  he  must  immediately  prepare  himself  to  carry» 
by  ^ost,  a  despatch  into  Ireland.  The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  his  peace,  by 
paymg  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  no  one  durst  afterwards  refuse  the  benevolence 
required.    See  farther,  Coke,  p.  80.  h  Franklyn,  p.  79.    SoAhworth^  vol. 
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after  mmy  years'  negotniidiiv  t&e  kw^  found  not  hhiiBelf  chaf.  • 
any   nearer   his  pnrpoee;    and   that  Bristol  had  never    ^^^^' 
brottg^  the  treaty  b^ond  general  professions  and  decla-     ^^^ 
rations :  Th«t  the  prince,  doubting  the  good  intentioiis  of 
Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
put  the  matter  to  the  utmost  trkd :  That  he  there  found 
such  artificial  dealing  as  made  kim  conclude  all  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  false   and   deceitful: 
That  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever 
been  regardecF  hj  the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary, 
was  not  seriously  intended   by  Spain:    And  that,  after 
enduring  much  bad  usage,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  without  any  hopes,  either  of  obtaining  the 
IttfMita,  or  of  restoring  the  elector  palatine.'^ 

Tins  nanraitive,  which,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly  to 
which  it  was  delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was  yet 
vouched  for  truth  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  king  himself  lent  it,  indirectly,  his  autho- 
rity, by  telling  the  parliament  that  it  was  by  his  orders 
Buckingham  laid  tkt  whole  s&at  before  thenu  The  con- 
duct of  these  princes  it  is  difficult  fully  to  excuse*  It  is 
in  vain  to  plead  die  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles ; 
unless  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable,''^  if  not^ 
certain,  reaUy  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow 
all  the  falsities  of  Buckinghanu  And  though  the  king 
iras  here  harried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impetus 
osity  of  others;  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to 
prostitute  his  character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the  impostures, 
at  least  false  colourings,  of  his  favourite,  of  which  he  had 
so  good  reason  to  entertain  a  suspicion.^ 

Bvckinghak's  narrative,  however  artfully  disguised, 
contained  so-  many  contradictory  circumstances,  as  were 
sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men ;  but  it 
concurred  so  well  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
parliament,  that  no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately 
adopting  it.'     Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  lengtk 

h  FWuikl3rD,  p.  89, 90,  91,  See.  Rushwmrth,  vot.  i.  p.  1 19,  1^,  &e.  Pari 
Hist  vol.  ri.  p.  20,  21,  &c.  *  See  note  £R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

k  It  mast,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned  the 
iMmie  not  to  tAke  Baf^ng^anl'a'  narnititfe  foif  his,  though  it  was  laid  before 
Uiem  li^  hit  order.  Pari.  Hist.  voL  vl.  p.  104.  James  was  probably  asfaiimed  to 
have  been  carried  so  far  by  his  favourite.  1  Pari.  Hist,  voli  vi.  p.  75« 
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CHAK   thei  oppoituiiity,  so  kmg  wished  for,  of  gcung  to  war  wkh 

^ '  papists,  they  little  thought  oi  future  consequences ;  but 
i^uT  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break  oflF  both  treaties 
with  Spain^  as  well  that  which  regarded  the  marriage,  as 
that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.'"  The  people, 
ever  greedy  of  Hvar  till  they  suffer  by  it,  displayed  their 
triumph  at  these  violent  measures  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers*  Buck- 
ingham was  now  the  favourite  of  the  public^  and  of  the 
parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  house  of  commons, 
called  him  the, saviour  of  the  nation*"  Every  place  re- 
sounded with  his  praises*  And  he  himself,  intoxicated  by 
9.  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  so  litde  time,  and  which  he 
so  ill  deserved,  violated  all  duty  to  his  indulgent  master, 
and  entered  into  cabals  with  the  puritanical  members,  who 
had  ever  opposed  the  royal  authority*  He  even  encou- 
raged schemes  for  abolishing  the  order  of  bishops,  and 
selling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  Spanish  war*  And  the  king,  though  he  still 
entertained  projects  for  temporizing,  and  for  forming  an 
accommodation  with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased  by 
Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  speech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of  hostile  measures,  if 
they  would  engage  to  support  him.**  Doubts  of  their 
sincerity  in  this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed 
not  to  be  ill  grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his 
/ormer  pacific  and  dilatory  measures* 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began  with 
lamenting  his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having  so  long  valued 
himself  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should 
now,  in  his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  repre-« 
sented  to  them  the  immense  and  continued  expense  requi- 
site for  military  armaments ;  and  besides  si^pplies,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  should  become .  necessary,  he  de- 
manded a  vote  of  six  subsidies  and  twelve  fifteenths,  a^  a 
proper  stock  before  the  cgmmeacement  of  hostilities.     He 

m  Franklyn,  p  OH.      Rufihworth,  toI.  i.  p.  128.      Pari.  Hitt  vol.  vi.  p.  hQs, 
n  Clarendon^  vol.  i.  p.  6«  o  Fri^nklyiiy  p.  94,  95.     BushvoHh^  mcL  i»  |>. 
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trild  them  of  his  intbterable  debts*  chiefiv  contracted  by   CHAP, 
the  sums  remitted  to  the  Palatinate  j*  but  he  added,  that  ^^.^JV 
he  did  not  insist  on  any  supply  for  his  own  relief,  and  that      j^gj 
it  was  sufficient  for  him,  if  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
public  were  provided  for.     To  remove  all  suspicion,  he,    . 
who   had  ever  strenuously  maintained   his   prerogative, 
and  who  had  even  extended  it  into  some  points  esteemed 
doubtful,  now  made  an  imprudent  concession,  of  which  the 
consequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal  authority :, 
He  voluntarily  offered,  that  the  money  voted  should  be 
paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  should  be  issued 
by  them,  without  being  intrusted   to   his  management,* 
iThe    commons  willingly  accepted  of  this  concession,  so 
unusual  in  an  English   monarch;    they  voted  him  only 
diree  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  -J     And  they  took  no 
notice  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  his  own  wants 
and  necessities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good 
agreement  between  >  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to 
pass  the  bill  against  monopolies  which  had  formerly  been 
encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the  rup- 
ture between  him  and  the  last  house  of  commons.  This 
bill  was  conceived  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  merely  de- 
claratory ;  and  all  hionopolies  were  condemned  as  contra-^ 
ry  to  law  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
was  there  supposed,  that  every  subject  of  England  had 
entire  power  to  dispose  of  his  own  actions,  provided  he 
did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow  subgects ;  and  that  no 
prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magistrate,  noth-*' 
ing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain  that 
unlimited  freedom^  The  fUU  prosecution  of  this  noble 
principle  into  all  its  natural  consequences,  has  at*  last, 
through  many  contests,  produced  that  singular  and  happy 
government  which  we  enjoy  at  present.f 

The  house  of  commons  also  corroborated,  by  a  new 
(precedent,  the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which, 
two  years  before,  they  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  chan- 
ei^or  Bacon,  and  which  had -lain  dormant  for  near  two 
^mtiuries,  except  when  they  served  as  instruments  of  royal 

*  See  note  [S]  attbe'endof  tSieTdlume.  q  llpshirorth,  voLi.  p.  187. 
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OMAP.    vengeance.     The  earl  of  Middlesex  had  been  raised,  by 
^_^m,ft'ml.  Buckingham's  interest,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  mer- 
ieg4.     chant,  to  be  treasurer  of  England;  and,  by  hk  activity 
and  address,  seemed  not  imworthy  of  that  prefennent. 
But,  as  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  hh  patron,  by  scru- 
pling or  refusing  some  demands  of  money,  daring  the 
,     prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favourite  vowed  revenge, 
and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the  commons  to  pro^ 
cure  an  impeachment  of  the  treasftrer.     The  king  ma 
eixtremely  dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  and  prc^hesied 
to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  tbeir 
fill  of  parliamentary  prosecutions.'      In  a  speech  to  the 
parliament,  he  endeavoured  to  apologis&e  for  Middlesex, 
and  to  soften  the  accusation  against  him.**     The  charge, 
however,  was  still  maintained  by  the  commons ;  and  the 
treasurer  was  found  guilty  by  the  peers,  though  the  mis* 
demeanors  proved  against  him  were  neither  numerous  nor 
important*     The  accepting  of  two  presents    of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  piece,  for  passing  two  patents,  was  the  arti- 
cle of  greatest  weight*      His  sentence  was,  to  be  fined 
50,000  pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and  to  suffer  all  the 
other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon«     The  fine 
was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince,  when  he  mourned 
the  throne.  j 

This  session  an  address  was  also  made  very  disagree- 
^le  to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution  of  the  laws 
-against  catholics.  His  answer  was  gracious  and  conde- 
spending  ;*  though  he  declared  against  persecution,  as 
being  an  improper  measure  for  the  suppression  of  any 
religion,  according  to  the  received  maxim.  That  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  He  also  con* 
demned  an  entire  indulgence  of  the  catholics ;  and  seemed 
to  represent  a  middle  course  as  the  most  humane  and  the 
most  politic.  He  went  so  far  as  even  to  a£nn,  with  aa 
oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of  grant- 
ing a  toleration  to  these  religionists**  'Die  liberty  of  exi- 
ercising  their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he  had 
secretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear 
to  him  deserving  that  name  I  and  itwa&pn^bafalybymeflas. 

t  Oaren^,  vol.  i.  [i.  S23.  u  Pm'I.  Hist.  vol.  vi«  p.  19.  w  Fnuikr 
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l»f  this  explication,  he  thou^tthat  he  had  iBaved  his  bon-    chap. 
our.     And  as  Budcingham,  in  his  narrative,'  confessed 


that  the  king  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  i^^. 
pHnl.  laws  against  the  catholics,  which  he  distinguished 
iiiom  a  toleration,  a  term  at  that  time  extremely  odious, 
James  naturally  deemed  his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently 
explained,  and  feared  not  any  reproach  of  falsehood  or 
duplicity,  on  account  of  this  asseveration.  After  all  these  29fli  Maji 
transactions,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  king, 
who  let  fi^U  some  hints,  though  in  gentle  terms,  of  the 
sense  whidi  he  entertained  of  their  unkindness,  in  not 
supplying  his  necessities.' 

James,  unable  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination  as  that 
of  his  people,  his  parliament,  his  son,  and  his  favourite, 
had  been  compelled  to  embrace  measures,  for  which,  from 
temper  as  well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a  most 
settled  aversion.  Though  he  dissembed  his  resentment, 
he  began  to  estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  to  whom 
hie  ascribed  aU  those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he  cpn- 
sldered  as  the  author  both  of  the  prince's  journey  to  Spain, 
aod  6f  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of 
Bristol  he  impatiently  longed  for ;  and  it  was  by  the  as- 
sistance of  that  minister,  whose  wisdom  he  respected, 
and  whose  views  he  approved,  that  he  hoped  in  time  to 
extricate  himself  frctm  his  present  difficulties. 

DcTRiNG  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able  nego-  Return  of 
tiator  had  ever  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  the'®"^^- 
Impetuous  mesisures  suggested  by  Buckingham,  his  own 
wise  and  well  tempiered  counsels.  After  Charles's  de- 
parture, he  still,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  change  of 
resolution,  interposed  his. advice,  and  strenuously  insisted 
pn  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ireaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  England  must 
reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged  to  find  that  his 
successful  labours  should  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  lev- 
kies  and  caprices  of  an  .insolent  minion,  he  would  under- 
Stmd  no  hints;  and  nothing  but  express  orders  from  his 
m^ter  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand  which  he 
was  .s^i^aible  must  put  affinal  period  to- the  treaty.      Be 

f  Pari.  Hist*  i»l..  vi.  p,  37.       v  ^  z  PrwiiWvn,  p.  105. 
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CHAF^.    was  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  BuckinghsUn  had 
*    declared  himself  his  open  enemy,  and,  on  all  occasions,  had 


1624.      thrown  out  many  violent  reflections  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buck- 
ingham, than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of  truth,  enfor- 
ced by  so  well  informed  a  speaker,  should  open  scenes, 
which  were  but  suspected  by  the  former,  and  of  which  the 
latter  had  as  yet  entertained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He 
applied  therefore  to  James,  whose  weakness  disguised  to 
himself  under  the  appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimulation, 
was  now  become  absolutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for 
sending  Bristol  to  the  Tower  was  issued  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  England  ;^  and  though  he  was  soon 
released  from  confinement,  vet  orders  were  carried  him 
from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed; 
but  loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  justifying  him<' 
self,  and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  master. 
On  all  occasions  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw 
on  his  enemy  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Bucking- 
ham, and  at  his  instigation,  the  prince,  declared,  that 
they  would  be  reconciled  to  Bristol,  if  he  would  but  ac- 
knowledge his  errors  and  ill  conduct :  But  the  spirited 
nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honour,  refused  to  buy  favour 
z,t  so  high  a  price.  James  had  the  equity  to  say,  that 
the  insisting  on  that  condition  was  a  strain  of  unexampled 
tyranny :  But  Buckingham  scrupled  not  to  assert,  with 
his  usual  presumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the  prince, 
nor  himself,  were  as  yet  satisfied  of  Bristol's  innocence.*^ 
While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham, 
while  the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing 
his  favourite,  kept  the  whole  court  in  awe;  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Inoiosa,  endeavoured  to  open  the  king's  eyes, 
and  to  cure  his  fears  by  instilling  greater  fears  into  him. 
He  privately  slipped  into  his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him 
a  signal  to  read  it  alone.  .  He  there  told  him,  that  he  was 
as  much  a  prisoner  at  London  ats  ever  Francis  I.  was  at 
Madrid;  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham  h^d  conspired 

bRushvorth,  Tol.i.p.  145.  c  Riufturorth,  Tol  Lp;359.    . 
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0gether,  and  bad-tlie  whc^  court  2tt  their  devotion  ;c  ^t    chap. 
cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament  were  car-     X^^^- 
rying  on  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his  authority ;  that      ^gg^ 
the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  his  hunting 
seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to  Charles ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous  effort 
to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  so 
long  and  so  much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence-^ 

What  credit  Janies  gave  to  this  representation  does 
not  appear*  He  only  discovered  some  faint  symptoms, 
which  he  instantly  retracted,  of  dissatisfaction  with  Buck"-  Runture 
ingham.  All  his  public  measures,  and  all  the  alliances  ^*  ^ 
into  which  he  entered,  were  founded  on  the  system  of  en- 
mity to  the  Austrian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 

The  states  of  the    United   Provinces  were,  at  this 
time,   governed   by  Maurice;   and  that  aspiring  prince, 
sensible  that  his  credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.     His  great  capacity  in 
the  military  art  would  have  compensated  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  had  not  the  Spanish  armies  been  commanded 
by  Spinola,  a  general  equally  renowned  for  conduct,  and 
more  celebrated  for  enterprise  and  activity.     In  such  a 
situation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  republic 
than' the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  James  and  the 
catholic  king;  and  they  flattered  themselves,  as  well  from 
the  natural  union  of  interests  between  them  and  England, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that  pow- 
erful succours  would  soon  march  to  their  relief.    Accord- 
!^gly>  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  no- 
blemen, Essex,  Oxford,   Southampton,   and  Willoughby 
who  were  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so 
popular  a   cause,  and  of  acquiring  military  experience 
nnrler  SO  rcnowucd  a  captain  as  Maurice. 

;ht  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  re-  Treaty 

rv*o   ju^ol   had  made   the   recovery  of  the  Palatinjite  Fr^nee. 
-^,.jar  a  point  of  such  vast  importance  in  England;  the 

d  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  144.    Hacket's  Life  gf  WUIiams.    Coke,  p.  107. 
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CHAP,    same  effect  must  have  been  prodisce4  in  Frttnce,  b^  die 

^^^^-    force  merely  of  political  views  and  considerations*   While 

1694.      ^^^^  principality  remained  in  the  hands  pf  the  house  of 

Austria,  the  French  dominions  were  surrounded  on  all 

'     sides  by  the  possessions  of  that  ambiti         family,  and 

might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces  fro...  ^  /ery  quarter* 

It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 

peaceable  establishment  of  the  empe  'lis  new  coa-< 

quests ;  and  both  by  the  situation  tcr  power  of 

•  his  state,  he  was  mucl   '  "iiab 1  ^ames  to  give 

succour  to  the  d*  "-^  .:i  hough   these 

views  escaped  not ,  ix^n  ~~  eu,  who  now 

^began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  i  court;  that 

minister  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  >r  his  enter- 
prises by  first  subduing  the  Hugonots,  and  tjience  to  pro- 
ceed, by  mature  counsels,  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  a  co~" '^''^n  with  £ngland  was 

presently  embraced,  and  ""  '~'       encouragement  was 

given  to  every  proposal  £,-  ^  '  .g  a  marriage  between 

Charles  and  the  princess  Heu. 

Notwithstanding   the   ^^i/ciience,   which 

James  might  have  acquired,  of  the  unsurmountable  anti- 
pathy entertained  by  his  subjects  against  an  alliance  with 
catholics,  he  still  persevered  in  the  opinion,  that  his  son 
would  be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a  princess  of 
less  than  royal  extraction.  After  tlie  rupture,  therefore, 
with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an  alliance  with  France ; 
and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied  himself/  The 
same  allurements  had  not  here  place,  which  had  so  long 
entangled  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiation :  The  portion 
promised  was  much  inferior;  and  the  peaceable  resto- 
ration of  the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  expected.  But 
James  was  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  altogether  disap«- 
pointed  of  a  bride ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  French 
king  demanded,  for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  same 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish,  he 
vailed  with  to  comply.  And  as  the  prince,  dur 
abode  in  Spain,  had  given  a  verbal  promise  to  alio\ 
Infanta  the  education  of  her  children  till  the  age 

e  Sec  Collection  of  State  Papei-sby  the  Earl  of  Clareiidon,  p.  i. 
fRiishworth,  vol.  i.  p,  Hli. 
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teen,  this  article  was  here  inserted  in  the  treaty ;  and  to    CHAP, 
that  imprudence   is   generally  imputed  the  present  dis-  ^^^.^^^^Jy 
tressed  condition  of  his  posterity.    The  court  of  England,     ^^24, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  pretended,  even  in      i 
their  memorials  to  the  French  court,  that  all  the  favour- 
able conditions  granted  to  the  catholics,  were  inserted  in 
the  marriage  treaty  merely  to  please  the  pope,  and  that 
their  strict  execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with  France, 
secretly  dispensed  with.* 

As  much  as  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  en* 
terprises  disagreeable,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his 
own  incapacity  for  such  a  scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelberg  and 
Manheim  had  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  forces ;  and 
Frankendale,  though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English, 
was  closely  besieged  by  them.  After  reiterated  remon- 
strances from  James,  Spain  interposed,  and  procured  a 
suspension  of  arms  during  eighteen  months.  But  as 
Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic's  ancient 
dominions  which  was  still  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand,  desi- 
rous of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
of  leaving  that  state  in  security,  was  unwilling  that  so  im- 
pdrtant  a  fortress  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to 
sequestrate  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Infanta  as  a  neutral 
person;  upon  condition  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  it  should  be  delivered  to  Frederic;  though  peace 
should  not  at  that  time  be  concluded  between  him  and 
Ferdinand.'  After  the  unexpected  rupture  with  Spain, 
the  Infanta,  when  James  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  possession  of  Frankendale, 
and  even  promised  a  safeconduct  for  the  garrison  through 
the  Spanish  Netherlands :  But  there  was  some  territory  of 
the  empire  interposed  between  her  state  and  the  Palati- 
nate; and  for  passage  over  that  territory,  no  terms  were 
stipulated.*^  By  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preser\'ed, 

*  See  note  [U]  at  the  end  of  the  voliune.  i  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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CHAP,    the  palatine  was  totally  dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial 
^^^^'    dominions. 

jg2^  The  English  nation,  however,  and  James's  warlike 

council,  were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  determined 
to  reconquer  the  Palatinate :  a  state  lying  in  the  midst  of 
Germany,  possessed  entirely  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of 
Bavaria,  surrounded  by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  oiF  from 
Mans.  all  communication  with  England.  Count  Maiisfeldt  was 
pedition.  taken  into  pay ;  and  an  English  army  of  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse  was  levied  by  a  general 
press  throughout  the  kingdom.  During  the  negotiation 
with  France,  vast  promises  had  been  made,  though  in 
general  terms,  by  the  French  ministry ;  not  only  that  a 
free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the  English  troops,  but 
that  powerful  succours  should  also  join  them  in  their 
march  towards  the  Palatinate.  Iti  England,  all  these 
professions  were  hastily  interpreted  to  be  positive  engage- 
December,  ments.  The  troops  under  M ansfeldt's  command  were 
embarked  at  Dover;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais, 
found  no  orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admissibn.  After 
waiting  in  vain  during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to 
sail  towards  Zealand ;  where  it  had  also  been  neglected 
to  concert  proper  measures  for  their  disembarkation ;  and 
some  scruples  arose  among  the  States  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Meanwhile  a  pestilential  distem- 
per crept  in  among  the  English  forces,  so^  long  cooped  up 
1625.  in  narrow  vessels.  Half  the  army  died  while  on  board ; 
and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  too 
small  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.*  And  thus 
ended  this  ill  concerted  and  fruitless  expedition ;  the  only 
disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the  prosperous 
and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion* 
With  peace  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  so  passionately- 
loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This 
spring  he  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague  ;  and,  when 
encouraged  by  his  courtiers  with  the  common  proverb, 
that  such  a  distemper,  during  that  season,  was  health  for 
a   king,  he  replied,   that  the   proverb  was   meant  of   a 

I  Franklyn,  p.  104<    Rushworth^  toL  j.  p.  154.    Dugclale,  p.  24. 


youpg  king.    After  some  fits,  he  found  himself  extremely    CHAP. 
weaJkened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  ^^^^,^i^J- 
b^ar  a  tender  aifection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve  a      1^25, 
constancy  in  religion ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England ; 
andj  to  ^3^tend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the 
palatine."*     With  decency  ^nd  courage  he  prepared  him-  Death  of 
self  for  his  end;  and  he  expired  on  the  27th  of  March,  ^*^^^^s- 
after  a  feign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some 
days ;  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.      Hi^  reign 
over  Scotland  wais  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life. 
In  all  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  less 
illustrious,  yet  more  unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that 
of  James  in  both  kingdoms. 

No  prince,  so  litde  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  HU  eha- 
was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  "^^  ^^' 
calumay  and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the 
factions,  which  began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued, 
have  made  his  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day, 
as  is  Qommonly  that  of  princes  who  are  our  contempo- 
raries* Many  virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
was  possessed  of;  but  scarce  any  of  theni  pure,  or  free 
from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His 
generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedan- 
try, his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom 
on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish 
fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintain- 
ing his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  suspected,  in  a 
few  of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to 
have  somewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people : 
While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  acquire 
the  good  will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preserve 
fu^ly  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was 
considerable ;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business :  His  intentions 
M^ere  jiist ;  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private 
life,  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in 
his  person  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  quali- 
fied to  command  respect ;  partial  and  undiscerning  in  his 
afFectipns,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.    Of 

m  Basil  worth,  Tol.  i.  p.  155.. 
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CHAP,  a  feeble  temper  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment :  Exposed 
^^^^^,/  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but  exempt  from  oiu* 
1625.  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character, 
that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  with  weakness  and  embel- 
lished by  humanity.  Of  political  courage  he  certainly 
was  destitute ;  and  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  strong 
prejudice  which  prevails  against  his  personal ' bravery  : 
An  inference,  however,  which  must  be  owned,  from  gene- 
ral experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  •  only  once  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 
who  died  on  the  3d  of  March  1619,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  her  age ;  a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor 
her  virtues.  She  loved  shows  and  expensive  amusements ; 
but  possessed  little  taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  g^eat  comet 
appeared  about  the  time  of  her  death;  and  the  vulgar 
esteemed  it  the  prognostic  of  that  event.  So  considerable 
in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most  insignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
the  elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
Those  alone  remained  of  six  legitimate  children  bom  to 
him.  He  never  had  any  illegitimate ;  and  he  never  dis- 
covered any  tendency,  even  the  smallest,  towards  a  passion 
for  any  mistress. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  this  reign, 
were  Whitgift,  who  died  in  1604;   Bancroft,  in  1610; 
Abbott,  who  survived  the  king.     The  chancellors,  lord 
EUesmore,  who  resigned  in  1617;   Bacon  was  first  lord 
keeper  till  1619;  then  was  created  chancellor,  and  was 
displaced  in  1621 :    Williams,   bishop   of  Lincoln,   was 
created  lord  keeper  in  his  place.     The  high  treasurA-s 
were,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1609;  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  1612;  the   earl  of  Suffolk  fined,  and  dis- 
placed for  briber}^  in  1618;  lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in 
1621 ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex  displaced  in  1624;  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  succeeded.    The  lord  admirals  were,  the 
earl   of  Nottingham,  who  resigned   in    1618;  the   earl, 
afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.    The  secretaries  of  state 
were,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  sir  Ralph  Winwood,"  NaQton, 
Culvert,  lord  Conway,  sir  Albertus  Moreton, 
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The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first  par-  ^  chap. 

Yl  lY 

liament  of  this  reign,  were  seventy -eight  temporal  peers.     TTtz' 
The  numbers  in  the   first   parliament   of  Charles   were      jg^g^ 
ninety-seven.     Consequently  James,  during  that  period^ 
created  nineteen  new  peerages  above  those  that  expired. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this 
reign,  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members. 
It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters, 
which  they  had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  consisted  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  members^  we  may  infer,  that  James  created 
ten  new  boroughs. 
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Civil  government  of  England  during  this  period^Ecclesi^ 
astical  government — Manners — Finances^^Navy — Com' 
merce — Manufactures — Colonies — Learning  and  arts.  ^ 

Appendix.  IT  may  not  be  improper  at  this  period,  to  make 

^^^v^^^  a  pause ;  and  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom with  regard  to  government,  manners,  finances,  arms, 
trade,  learning.  Where  a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of 
these  particulars,  history  can  be  little  instructive,  and  often 
will  not  be  intelligible. 
Civil  go-  We  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  English  govem- 

ofEnriMd  ^^^^^1  ^^  ^^  accession  of  the  Scottish  line,  was  much 
more  arbitrary  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  prerogative  less 
limited,  the  liberties  of  the  subjects  less  accurately  defined 
and  secured.  Without  mentioning  other  particulars,  the 
courts  alone  of  high  commission  and  star  chamber  were 
sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the 
prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign :  By  this  act,  it  was  thought 
proper, .during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the 
sovereign  with  full  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and 
suppress  opposition.  All  appeals  from  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  carried  before  the  high  commission  ; 

*  This  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  written  and  published  by  the 
author  before  the  history  of  the  house  oi-  Tudor.  Hence  it  happens  that  some 
passages,  particularly  in  the  present  Appendix,  mayseem  to  be  repetitions  of  what 
■was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  author,  in  order  to  obTiatc 
this  objection,  has  cancelled  some  few  passages  in  the  foreg;oing  chapters. 
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and,  of  consequence,  the  ivhole  life  and  doctrine  of  the  Appendix, 
clergy  lay  directly  under  its  inspection.     Every  breach  oi 
the  act  of  uniformity,  every  refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was 
cognisable  in  this  court ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  punished  by  deprivation,  by  fine,  confis- 
cation, and  imprisonmen^u     James  contented  himself  with 
the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivdtion;  nor  was  that  punish- 
ment inflicted  with  rigour  on  every  offender.    Archbishop 
'Spotswood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Bancroft, 
the  primate,  several  years  after  the  king's  accession,  that 
not  above  forty- five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived. 
All  the  catholics  too  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  this 
court,  if  they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent 
abroad  their  children  or  other  relations,  to  receive  that 
education  which  they  could  not  procure  them  in  their  onin 
country.      Popish  priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
might  be  delivered  over  to  the  law,  which  punished  them 
ivith  death ;  though  that  severity  had  been  sparingly  exer- 
cised by  Elizabeth,   and  never  almost  by  James.     In  a 
wprd,  that  liberty  of  conscience,  which  we  so  highly,  and 
so  justly  value  at  present,  was  totally  suppressed ;  and  no 
exercise  of  any  religion,  but  the  established,  was  permitted 
throughout  the   kingdom.      Any  word  or  writing,  which 
tended  towards  heresy  or  schism  was  punishable  by  the 
high  commissioners  or  any  three  of  them :    They  alone 
were  judges  what  expressions  had  that  tendency  :    They 
proceeded  not  by  information,  but  upon  rumour,  suspicion, 
or  according  to  their  discretion :    They  administered  an 
oath,  by  which  the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to 
answer  any  question  which  should  be  propounded  to  him. 
Whoever  refused  this  oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever  so 
justly,  that  he  might  thereby  be  brought  to  accuse  himself, 
or  his  dearest  friend,   was  punishable  by  imprisonment : 
And  in  short,  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  with  all  its  terrors 
and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the  kingdom.      Full  discre- 
t  mary  powers  were  bestowed  with  regard  to  the  inquiry, 
t  lal,  sentence,  and  penalty  inflicted ;   excepting  only  that 
c  »rporal  punishments  were  restrained  by  that  patent  of 
t  e  prince,  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  the  act  of  par- 
l;  iment  which  empowered  him.     By  reason  of  the  uncer- 
t  In  limits  which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  causes, 
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Appendix,  all  accusations  of  adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  high  commission ;  and  every  complaint  of  wives 
against  their  husbands  w^  there  examined  and  discussed/ 
On  like  pretences,  every  cause  which  regarded  conscience, 
that  is,  every  cause,  could  have  been  brought  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

But  there  was  a  sufficient  reason,  why  the  king 
would  BOt  be  solicitous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court :  The  star  chamber  possessed  the  same  authority  in 
civil  matters ;  and  its  methods  of  proceeding  were  equally 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.  The  origin  of  this  court  was 
derived  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  j^  though  it  is 
pretended,  that  its  power  had  first  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  height  by  Henry  VII.  In  all  times,  however, 
it  is  confessed,  it  enjoyed  authority ;  and  at  no  time  was 
its  authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceeding 
directed  by  any  law  or  statute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have  sufficient  occa- 
sion, during  the  course  of  this  history,  to  mention  the 
dispensing  power,  the  power  bf  imprisonment,  of  exact- 
ing loans**  and  benevolence,  of  pressing  and  quartering 
soldiers,  of  altering  the  customs,  of  erecting  monopolies. 
These  branches  of  power,  if  not  directly  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  all  free  government,  must,  at  least,  be 
acknowledged  dangerous  to  freedom  in  a  monarchical 
constitution,  where  an  eternal  jealousy  must  be  preserved 
against  the  sovereign,  and  no  discretionary  powers  must 
ever  be  intrusted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
sonal liberty  of  any  subject  can  be  affected.  The  kings 
of  England,  however,  had  almost  constantly  exercised 
these  powers ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  prince  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  laws  enacted  against  them,  he 
had  ever,  in  practice,  eluded  these  laws,  and  returned  to 
the  same  arbitrary  administration.  During  almost  three 
centuries  before  the  accession  of  James,  the  regal  autho- 

o  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  200. 

p  RiiBhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  In  Chambers's  case  it  was'  the  uiiAnimons 
opjuion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  court  of  star  chamber  was  not 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  but  was  a  court  many  years  before*  and 
one  of.  tlie  most  high  and  honourable  courts  of  justice.  See  Coke's  Rep.  term 
Mic.  5  Car.  I.    See  further  Camden's  Brit.  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  254.  edit  of  Gibaoo.     1 

q  l>ui*ing  several  ceaturies,  no  reign  had  passed  without  some  fotxed  loan 
from  the  subject. 
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vity^  in  all  these  particulars,  had  never  tmce  been  called  Appendix. 
in  question. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  principles  in  general, 
which  prevailed  during  that  age,  were  so  favourable  to 
monarchy,  that  they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost 
absolute  and  unlimited,  sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  so  precarious ; 
iheir  sessions  so  short,  compared  to  the ,  vacation ;  that, 
■when  men's  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  search  of  sove- 
reign power,  the  prince  alone  was  apt  to  strike  them  as 
the  only  permanent  magistrate,  invested  with  the  whole 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  state.  The  great  complai- 
sance too  of  parliaments  during  so  long  a  period,  had 
extremely  degraded  and  obscured  those  assemblies;  and 
as  all  instances  of  opposition  to  prerogative  must  have 
been  drawn  from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown  to  a 
great  many,  and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  them*  These  examples, 
besides,  of  liberty  had  commonly  in  ancient  times  been 
accompanied  with  such  circumstances  of  violence,  con- 
vulsion, civil  war,  and  disorder,  that  they  presented  but 
a  disagreeable  idea  to  the  inquisitive  part  of  the  people, 
and  afforded  small  inducement  to  renew  such  dismal 
scenes.  By  a  great  many,  therefore,  monarchy,  simple 
and  unmixed,  was  conceived  to  be  the  government  of 
England ;  and  those  popular  assemblies  were  supposed  to 
form  only  the  bmament  of  the  fabric,  without  being  in 
any  degree  isssential  to  its  being  and  existence.^  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  represented  by  lawyers  as 
something  real  and  durable ;  like  those  eternal  essences 
pf  the  schools  which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.  The 
sanction  of  religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid;  and  the 
monarch  of  heaven  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  his  earthly  vicegerent.  And 
though  it  is  pretended  that  these  doctrines  were  more 
openly  inculcated  and  more  strenuously  insisted  on 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  not  then 
invented ;  and  were  only  found  by  the  court  to  be  more 
pecessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite  doc- 

•  See  uote  I^X]  at  the  end  of  th^  voluin«. 
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Appendix,  trines  which  beffan  to  be  promulgated  by  the  puritamcal 
■^  party.* 

In  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  au- 
thority, the  prerogative,  besides  the  articled  of  jurisdic- 
tion fovinded  on  precedent,  was  by  many  supposed  to 
possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  qf  latent  powers  which 
might  be  exerted  on  any  emergence.  In  every  govern- 
ment, necessity,  when  real,  supersedes  all  laws  and  levels 
all  limitations :  But  in  the  English  government,  convem- 
ence  alone  vt^ls  conceived  to  authorize  any  extraordinary 
act  of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on  the 
people*  Hence  the  strict  obedience  required  to  proda*- 
matipns,  during  all  periods  of  the  English  history  ;  and 
if  James  has  incurred  blame  on  account  of  his  edicts,  it  it 
only  because  he  too  frequently  issued  them  at  a  time 
when  they  began  to  be  le^s  regarded,  not  because  he  firftt 
assumed  or  extended  to  an  unusual  degree  that  exercise 
of  authority.  Of  bis  maxims  in  a  pairallel  case,  the 
following  is  a  pretty  remarkable  instance. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commissioners  for 
the  inspection  of  prisoners,  and  had  bestowed  on  them 
full  discretionary  powers  to  adjust  all  differences  between 
prisoners  and  their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to 
give  liberty  to  such  debtors  as  they  found  honest  and 
insolvent*  From  the  uncertain  and  undefined  nature  of 
the  English  constitution,  doubts  sprang  up  in  many,  that 
this  commission  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  it  was  repre<- 
sented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forebore  therefcn^ 
renewing  the  commission  till  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign; 
when  complaints  rose'  so  high,  with  regard  to  the  abuses 
practised  in  prisons,  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
overcome  his  scruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners 
invested  with  thp  $ame  discretionary  powers  which 
Elizabeth  had  formerly  conferred.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  conceive  that  monarchy,  on 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  possessed  of  a 
very  extensive  authority :  An  autfiority,  in  the  judgment 
of  all,  not  exactly  limited ;  in  the  judgment  of  some,  not 
limitable.     But,  at  the   same  time,   this  authority  was 

*  See  note  [Y]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
u  Uymer,  torn,  xviii.  117.  594-  ' 
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%vmded  metely  on  ifae  Ofiiiuon  of  tfae^  pedfde,  ]irfliimc6«l  Apt^endu/ 
by  ancient  precedent  and  example*  It  was  not  supported  Vi^'v>yi^ 
'  either  by  iitoney  or  by  force  of  arms*  And^  for  this  rea- 
son, we  need  not  wonder  tha^  the  princes  of  that  line 
were  so  extrfsmely  jealoiu  bf  their  prerogative;  being 
s^isible  tl^t,  when  those  claiins  were  ravished  from 
diem,  they  possessed  no  influence  by  which  they  C9ald 
maintain  their  dignity^  or  support  the  laws^  By  the 
changes  which  have  since  been  ii^roducedy  the  liberty 
md  indepoidence  of  individuals  has  beeti  rendered  much 
more  fuU,  entire,  and  secure ;  that  of  the  public  more 
uncertain  and  precarious*  And  it  seems  a  necessary^ 
though  perhaps  a  meUueWy  truth,  that  in  every  g^vem^ 
scLeii^  di.e '^magistrate  must  either  possess  a  large  revenue 
and  a  militm^y  force^  or  enjoy  sqfme  discretionary  powers^ 
in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own 
authority. 

^      We  have  had  occasion  ^o  remark  in  so  many  instances^  EeoiesiaK' 

the  bigotry  which  prevailed  jtn  that  agei^  ^at  we  can  look  tenMont 

for  BO  toleration  among  the  di&rent  sects*     Two' Arians^ 

under  the  title  of  heretics,  were  {mni&hed  by  fire  dui^ug 

this  period;  and  no  one  re^  since  the  reformation  had 

been,  free  from  like  barbarities*     Stowe  says,  that  these 

Arians  were  offered  their  pardon  at  the  stake,  if  they 

would  merit  it  by  a  recantation*     A  msulman  who  galled 

himself  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  without  any  indulge«ee  for 

bis  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  same  punishment*     Twenty 

pounds  a  month  could  by  law  be  levied  ou  every  one  who 

frequented « not  th^  established  worship*     This  rigorous 

law,  however,  had  one  ipdulgent  clause,  that  the  fines 

exacted  should  not  exceed  two  thii?ds  of  the  yearly  income 

ofc.the.pet^qn*     It  had  been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow 

thc^e  ;pen^ti6s  to  run  on  for  .several  years;  and  to  leVy 

them.all  at  opce;  to  the.ut^r  ruin  of  such  catholics  as  had 

incun?ed  her  dispkulure*     James  was  more  humwe  in 

this,  as  5a  every  other  uespecti     The  puritans  formed  a 

sect "inrhich  secret^,  lurked  in. thej: church,  but  pretended 

not  to  aoy  ^epariater  worship  or  discipline.    An  attempt  oi 

that  kind  wovMr  ha^e  been  universiUy  regairded  as  the 

most  unpardonable  fipormity.     And- hiad  the;  king  been 

dispose4  to^grant  thp  puritans  a  full  toleratjon  ft^r  a  .^epa<^ 
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Appendix.  rateexereiBe  of  their  religioB,  k  is  oertadn,  from  the^sper^ 
of  the  timeS)  that  this  sect  itself  would  have  despised  and 
hated  him  for  it,  and*  would  have  reproached  him  vidi 
lukewarmii^s  and  indifference  in  the  cause  of  reltgioB. 
They  maintained,  that  they  Aemselves  were  die  o^  pore 
church;  that  ^heir  principles  and  practices  o«^t  to  b» 
established  by  law  t  and  that  no  othi»^  ought  to  be. tole- 
rated. It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whedber  she' 
administration  at  this  time  could  with  propriety  desenre 
the  appelbtton  of  persecutors  with  regard  to  the  puritaas. 
Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refused  to  comply  with  4m 
legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and 
sometimes  in  Elizabeth's  reign  were  otherwise  punished: 
And  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  benefieeis 
an  estaUisbment,  while  |;ie  decfoies'com^kiace.wiliidir 
fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establisbment?  But  puritaos 
were  never  piuiished  for  frequenting  separate  congre^^ 
gations;  vbecause  there  were,  ncme  sudi  in  the  kingdom  # 
smd  no  protestaiHt  ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right 
of  erecting  themv  The^^i^atest  wellwishers  of  the  purt<^ 
tanical  sect  would  have  condemned  a  practice,  whi^  in 
that  age  was  universally,  by  statesmen  and  ecclesia^ics, 
philosOf^rs  and  zealots,  regarded  as  subversive  of  civtt 
society*  £ven  so  great  a  reasoner  as  lord  Bacon  thought 
that  uniformity  m  religion  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
support  of  government,  and  that  no  toleration  could  with 
safety  be  ^ven  to  seetaries*^  Nothing  hu^  the  imputatioo 
of  idolaoy,  which  was  thrown  on  the  catholic  religion, 
could  justify,  in  the^yes  of  the  puritans  themselves,  the 
schism  made  by  the  hugonots  and  other  protestxnts,  who 
lived  in  popish  coumries. 

Ik  all  former  ages,  mot --wholly  excepting  even  those 
of  Greece  vand  Rome,  religious  sec^  and  heresies  and 
schisms  had  b6en  esteemed  dangerous  if  not  pernicious  to 
civil  goaiwmment^  and  wore- regarded  as  the  source  of  fac* 
tion,  mtd  ^private  combinai^oii,  and  opposition  to  the  iaws^^ 
The  magistrate,  therefore,  applied  himself  directly  to  the 
cure  of  this«vil  as  of  every  odier;  and' very  naturally 
attempted  by  penal  statutes  to  suppt^ess  those  >separs^e 
communities, '  and  punish  the  obstinate  innovanors*     But 

vr  See  his  essay  Deitmtaie  ecclesia,  •    x  S'ee  Cicei^  de  fegi1nt9'! 


it  was  found .  {>y  fktal  exfiexicttce,  andt  after  apittUig  an  A^eiMys. 
aisean  of  blood  in  tiiose  thei^gical  ({uarrela,  that  the  evil 
was  of  a  peculiar  mitaxt^f  aod  was  both  infiamed  by  violent 
]»m^dws,  and  diffused  itself  more  rapidly  throughout  the 
islsdbBMBiesif  •  Heofie,  though  lal:e^  arose  the  jHiradoxicat 
pdHciple  and  ^uiaiy  practi<}a  of  tolaratiicm. 

Tn%  liberty  of  the  presa  wasiaoomiiatible  with  such 
aaaxt«is.>aikd  aucfa  priiiciples  of  govemm^it  as  then  pre* 
ynak&ii  aod  was  thereibre  quite  unknown  in  that  sge* 
Bteides  i^Hpl<^ng  the  two  terrible  courts  of  star  chamber 
and  high  cooMmsaion,  whose  powers  were  unlimitedv 
qoeen  Elizabeth  exeited  her  authority  by  .restraints  upoA 
the  press,  ^e  passed  a.  decree  in*  her  court  of  atar 
duHnber,  that  ia,^  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  forbidding 
wmy  book  to  be  justed  in  any  plaee,  fautiu  X.oidon^.  Ox.** 
ftmJLf  and  Cami^dge.:^  And  .another,  tn  which  she  pro*' 
hibilsed,  under  severe,  penalties,  the  publishing  of  any 
Jbook  orpamphkt  €^mn»t  the  farm  or  memmng-  of  attf 
re^tramt  or  ordmance^  cotOamedj  or  to  be  eo/nsiained^.  til 
^mmif^stia&Ust'or  iamo  of  this  reedm^  or  i^  am/  ifijunction 
it^nude  or  sttfarih.  by  her  majeoiy  or  her  prkty  emmcily  or 
i^fokut  the  true  sense  or  meanings  of  any  letters. patent^ 
fommis^ions  orfirohibitiims  tmder  the  great  seal  oJf,Eng^ 
ktmL*  James  .extended  the>  same  penalties  to  die  im* 
pdrtmg  g£  such  books  £romabroad»^  And  to  redder  these 
edtets  more  effectual,  he  afterwards  inhibited  the  printing 
•f  any  book  without  a  license  ft>mn  the  arohbidiop  of  Can- 
teri>i!tlfy,  the.  archbishop  of  York,  the  l»sfac^  of  London^ 
or  &e  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  universilies,  or  !of 
aome  persi^i  appointed  by  tfaem*^ 

ha  tracing  the  cc^erence  among  the.  systeass.  laf  m^ 
dnm  theolc^,  we  mosf  observe,  that  liie  doctrine  of 
slMokme  decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  c^inected  with 
Ale  en€hi:ais»mc  sfurit  ^  as  that  doctrine^affbrds  the  highest 
«idij^ct4>f  joy,  triumph,  and  security  to  the  supposed  elect, 
and  exatos  d^sm  by  infinke  degrees  above  the  rest  of 
mankind*  AIL  the  ^fir^  reformers  adopted  these  prini> 
oiples>i'ttnd  the  |ans<^i8ts  too,  a  fmanocal  sect  in  France; 

•'■.•>•  .  •  ■  «.    ■     '-   V 

jrSStb  of  Elizabeth.    See  State  TriaU.    Sir  Rol^rtKiagiitlyyVOivU;  edit.  iift. 
z  Rvnipr,  torn.  xvii.  p.  583.  a  Rymer,  tma,  xvil.  p.  522.         ^  b  Bjrmcr, 

torn.  x^.  II.  SIS.  ,,   ,  f 
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AftMB^.  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have  ever  emk^ 
braced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  establishments  were  s«dk» 
jected  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  their  enthusiastic  gentmi 
gradually  decayed,  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  God  to  punish  by  infintte  torments 
what  he  himself  from  all  etenuty  had  unchai^ably.  de- 
creed. The  king,  though  at  this  time  his  Calvinistic 
education  had  riveted  him  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees,  yet,  being  a  zealous  partisan  of  episcopacy^  was 
insensibly  engaged^  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  £ivour 
the  milder  theology  of  Arminius.  £ven  in  so  great  a 
doctor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over  its  speco* 
iative  tenets ;  and  with  him  the  whole  clergy  gradually 
dropped  the  more  rigid  principles  of  absolute  reprobation 
and  unconditional  decrees :  Some  noise  was  at  first  made 
about  these  innovations;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fiiey 
of  factions  and  civil  wars  which  ensued,  the  scholasttc 
arguments  made  an  insignificant  figure  amidst  those  vio^i 
lent  disputes  about  civil  2nd  ecclesiastical  power  with 
which  the  nation  was  agitated.  And  at  the  restoration, 
/  the  church,  though  she  still  retained  her  old  subscriptions 
and  articles  of  faith,  was  found  to  have  totally  diangcd 
her  speculative  doctrines,  and  to  have  embraced  tenets 
more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  discipline  and  worship, 
without  its'  being  possible  to  assign  the  precise  period  in 
which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  hb 
great  desire  to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a 
college  at  Chelsea  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  peraonsy 
who  should  be  entirely  employed  in  refuting  the  papists 
and  pxnritans.^  All  the  efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could 
not  procure  an  establishment  for  the  cultivation  of  natumi 
philosophy,:  £ven  to  this  day  no  society  has  been  insti^ 
tuted  for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  our  language.  The 
only  encouragepnent  which  the  sovereign  in  England  has 
ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  science, 
was  that  shortlived  establishment  of  James;  an  institn* 
tion  quite  superfluous,  considering  the  vmhappy  jmipensioa 
which  at  that  time  so  universally  possessed  the  nation  for 
polemical  theology.  r 

b  Rennet,  p.  685.    Camden's  Brit  vol  i.  p.  370.    GUMfoaTiWiUit. 
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The  msam^ts  of  the  nation  were  agveefible  ta*  the  Appen^t. 
moQarcfaical  goveromeiit  which  prevailed ;  and  contained  ^"^^^^^^^ 
act  ^t  strange  mixture  which  at  present  distinguishes     '^^^''^' 
Eng^huid  £rom  all  other  countries.    S^ch  violent  extremes 
vere  then  unknown  of /industry  and  debauchery,  frugality 
4uul  pnofusion^  civility  imd  rusticity,  fanaticism  and  scepti* 
cism.     CfiOidour,  sincerity,  modesty,  are  the  only  qualities 
.which  the  £nglish  of  that  age  possessed  in  common  with 
the  pisesient. 

HiGK.  ^de  of  family  then  prevailed ;  and  it  was  by 
a  dignity  and  stateliness  of  behaviour,  that  the  gentry 
and  nobility  distinguished  themselves  from  the  common 
people.  V  .  Great  riches,  acquired  by  commerce,  were  mone 
rare,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  confound  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  render  money  the  chief  foundation  of  disc 
tinction*  Much  ceremony  took  place  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged  by 
the  great*  The  advantages  which  result  from  opulence 
Are  so  solid  and  real,  that  those  who  are  possessed  of 
them  need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  .of  their  inferiors* 
The  distincticms  of  birth  and  title  being  more  empi^ 
4Uid  imaginary,  soon  vanish  upon  familiar  access  and 
acquaintance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp  and 
ishaw,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience 
and  true  pleasure.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Spain,  was  attended  by  500  persons.  The  earl 
of  Hertford,  in  that  to  Brussels,  carried  300  gentlemen 
along  with  him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the 
-JBnglish  nobility  in  his  time  maintained  a  larger  retinue 
of  servants  than  the  nobility  of  any  other  nation,  except^ 
perhaps,  the  Polanders.^ 

Civil  honours,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were 
at  that  time  subordinate  to  the  military.  The  young 
^^try  and  nobility  were  fond  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  arms*  The  fury  of  duels  too  prevailed  more 
ihan  at  any  time  before  or  since.^  This  was  the  turn  that 
the  romantic  chivalry  for  which  the  nation  was  formerly 
^o  renowned,  had  lately  taken. 

o  fissavs  De  pi*ofer.  fin.  imp. 

4  Fim^lyn,  p.  5.    See  also  loi'd  Herlbert's  Memoirs. 
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Append^,  LxB£&TT  of  coQimerce  between  the  sexes  was  iiidtfl*  ' 
ged ;  but  without  any  lic^itiousiiess  of  mamiers.  The 
court  was  very  little  an  exception  to  this  oii^errattoiii 
James  had  rather  entertained  an  aversion  and  com&mpt 
for  the  females,  nor  were  those  youag.  courtiers^. of  wboos 
he  was  so  fond,  able  to  break  through  the.  ^tablishad 
manners  of  the  nation. 

The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England,  was  in  tUs 
reign,  and  was  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  ta 
the  great  indignation  of  d»e  peoide,  who  exctoimed,  th«|t 
he  was  employing  his  fellow  creatures  to  do  the  service 
of  beasts* 

The  country  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  be- 
yond  any  cultivated  nation  of  Europe;  but  it  was  then 
much  more  generally  embraced  by.  all  the  gentry*  The 
increase  of  arts,  pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just 
beginning  to  produce  an  inclination  for  the  softer  and 
the  more  civilized  life  of  the  city«  James  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible  this  alteration  of  manners*  ^^  He  was 
**  wont  to  be  very  earnest,"  as  lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  with 
^^  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to  their 
^^  country  seats.  And  sometimes  he  would  *say  thi^  te 
*^  them :  Gentlemen^  at  London^  you  are  like  ^bifis  in  a 
^^  sea^  which  sh&w  Hie  nothings  but  in  your  country  t»/* 
"  lages  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river^  which  look  like  gre&t 
"  things.''^ 

'  He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhorts^ioo* 
As  queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the  in^^ 
crease  of  London,  and  had  restrained  all  new  buildings 
by  proclamation;  James,  who  found  that  these  ediett 
were  not  exactly  obeyed,  frequendy  roiewed  them; 
though  a  strict  execution  seems  still  to  have  be^i  want* 
ing.  He  also  issued  reiterated  proclamations  in  imitaijieii 
of  his  predecessor ;  containing  severe  menaces  ^gaii»t  the 
gentry  who  lived  in  town/  This  policy  is  c^mtrary  to 
that  which  has  ever  been  practised  by  all  princes  who 
studied  the  increase  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the 
nobility  to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expensive  pleasure$. 
or  employments  which  dissipate  their  ^fortune;  to  xnerease 
their  subjection  to  ministers  by  attendance;  to  weaken 

e  Apophthegifis.  f  Rymcr,  tpm.  xvii.  p.  6^^. 
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Aetr  authority  in  their  provmces  by  absence :  These*  have  At>peiidix. 
I>een  the  common  arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But 
James,  besides  that  he  had  certainly  laid  no  plan  for 
extending  h»  poirer,  had  no  m6ney  to  support  a  splendid 
court,  or  bestow  on  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentry  and 
nobility.  He  thought  too  that  by  their  living  together, 
they  became  more  sensible  of  their  own  strength,  and 
were  apt  to  indulge  too  curious  researches  into  matters  of 
government.  To  remedy  the  present  evil,  he  was  desi- 
rous of  dispersing  them  into  their  country  seats ;  where, 
be  hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more  submissive  reverence 
to  his  authority,  an4  receive  }ess  support  from  each  other. 
But  the  contrary  eiFect  soon  followed.  The  riches  amas* 
aed  during  their  residence  at  home  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent. The  influence  acquired  by  hospitality  made 
diem  formidable.  They  would  not  be  led  by  the  court : 
They  could  not  be  driven :  And  thus  the  system  of  the 
English '  government  received  a  total  and  a  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  course  of  less  than  forty  years. 

Th£  first  rise  of  ccHnmerce  and  the  arts  had  contri- 
buted, in  preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense 
ibrtunes  of  the  barons  which  rendered  them  so  formidable 
both  tp  king  and  people.  The  farther  progress  of  these 
advantages  began  during  this  reign  to  ruin  the  small 
proprietors  of  land  ;^  and  by  both  events,  the  gentry,  or 
that  rank  which  composed  the  house  of  commons,  enlarged 
their  power  and  auUiority.  The  early  improvements  in 
luxury  w^e  seized  by  the  greater  nobles,  whose' fortune5 
placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calculation,  were  soon 
dissipated  in  e^cpensive  pleasures.  These  improvements 
reached  at  last  all  men  of  property ;  and  those  of  slender 
fortunes,  who  at  that  time  were,  often  men  of  family, 
imitaiang  those  of  a  rank  immediately  above  them^  re- 
duced themselves  to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to 
sale,  swelled  the  estates  of  those  who  possessed  riches 
sufficient  for  the  fashionable  expenses ;  but  who  were  not 
exempted  from  some  care  and  attention  to  their  domestic 
econ<miy. 

The  gentry  also  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  ex- 
l^ense  except  that  of  country  hospitality.     No  taxes  were 

g  Cabala,  p.  384.  first  edit. 
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Api»en<iix.  levied,  no  wars  were  wagedy  no  attendance  at  court  esk- 
^'^^'^^^'^^  pected,    no  bribery  or  profusion  required  at  elections*^ 
Could  human  nature  ever  reach  happiness,  the  condition 
of  the  English  gentfy  undcor  ao  mild  and  benign  a  prince, 
might  merit  that  appellation* 
Fiaanees.  The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  stood  in  1617, 

is  thus  stated  :^  Of  crown  lands,  80,000  pounds  a  year  $ 
by  customs  and  new  impositions,  near  190,000;  by  wards 
and  other  various  branches  of  revenues,  beside  purvey- 
,  ance,  160,000.  The  whole  amounting  to  4150^000.  The 
kiifig's  ordinary  disbursements,  by  the  same  account,  are 
said  to  exceed  this  sum  thirty  six  thousand  pounds.^  All 
the  extraordinary  sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsi**. 
dies,  loans,  sale  of  lands,  sale  of  the  tide  of  barony 
money  paid  by  the  States,  and  by  the  king  of  France,  be? 
nevolences,  &c.  were  in  the  whole  about  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds:  Of  which  the  sale  of 
lands  afforded  seven  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand 
pounds.  The  extraordinary  Asburaements  of  the  king 
amounted  to  two  millions ;  beside  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  given  in  presents.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
sufficient  reason  appears,  pardy  from  necessary  expenses, 
partly  for  want  of  a  rigid  economy^  why  the  king,  ev«a 
early  in  his  reign,  w&s  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  found 
great  difficulty  to  support  the  government.^ 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs. 
It  seems,  indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method 
should  always  be  tried  before  the  latter,  though  a  prefer^ 
able  one.  When  men's  own  interest  is  ccmcemed,  they 
fall  upon  a  hundred  expedients  to  prevent  frauds  in  the 
merchants ;  and  these  the  public  may  afterwards  imitaCfc 
in  Establishing  proper  rules  for  its  officers* 

The  customs  were  supposed  toamount  to  five  per  C€n$m 
of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports  as  well  as  im«- 
ports.      Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James'« 

h  Men  seem  tlien  to  have  heen  ambitious  of  representing  the  coanties,  hut 
careleaft  of  the  boroughs  A  seat  in  the  house  iras  in  itflelf  of  iraaUimport- 
ance,  but  the  former  became  a  point  of  honour  among  the  eentlcmen.  Journ. 
10  Feb.  1630.  Towns  which  had  formerly  neglecled  their  right  of  seiidii^ 
member^  now  begun  to  elaim  it    Joani.  26  Feb.  1623. 

i  An  abstract  or  brief  declaration  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  with  the  assigna- 
tions and  de&loatioiis  upon  the  s^me. 

k  The  excess  was  lormerly  graater,  as  appears  by  Salisbury's  count.  See 
chap.  2.  •    '      { 
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adblkions,   is  smA  to  amount  m  some  &w  iostki^ai^s  to  Ap^endH^ 
twenty-five  per  een^*     Tbis.  pmotiee,  so  hurtful  to  in4us- 
tiy,  prevaiis  still'  ioii  Fraiice,.  Spm^  nnd  most  countries  of 
Europe*    . 'Hie  cusloms  ia  16(HyMd^  137,000  pounds  a 
3^ar«  •     They  rose  to  1 90^000  towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

iNTEaEST,  diariiig  thb  reign,  iiras  at  ten  per  cent*  till 
1624,  when  it  was  reduced  to  eight*  This  high  interest 
18  aft'  indication  of  the  gmat  profits  and  small  progress  of 
coimnerce. 

Tbe  extraoidinary  supplies  graiiled  by  parliament  du- 
ling  this  iriiole  reign  amounted  not  to  more  than  630,000 
po«inds;  which  divided  among  twenly  one  years,  makes 
SC^OOO  pounds  a<  year.  I  do  not  include  those  supplies, 
amoufflting  to  300,000  pounds,  which  were  g^ven  to  the 
king  by  his  last  parliamenit.  Thesa  were  paid  in  to  their 
own  commissioners:  and  the. expenses  of  the  Spanish 
war  were  mud)  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  themr. 
The  distressed  family  of  the.  palatine  was  a  great  burden 
i3m  James,  during  part  of  his  reign*  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  Ih^iality  proportioned  to  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equi- 
pages, however,  he  did  not  affect,  nor  costly  furniture, 
nor  a  luxurious  ttdile,  nor  prodigal  mistiresses.  His 
buildings  too  were  mot  sumptuous ;  though  the  .Banquet- 
ing house  must  tiot  be  forgotten,  as  a  momiment  which 
does  honour  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his  chief  amuse- 
ment, the  cheapest  pleasure  in  which  a  king  c£m  indulge 
himself.  His  expenses  were  the  effects  of  liberality  ra- 
ther than  luxury. 

On£  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst 
some  of  his  courtiers,  a,  porter  passed  by  loaded  with 
money,  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The 
kitig  observed  that  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  one 
of  his  handsome  agreeable  favourites,  whispered  some- 
thing to  one  standing  near  him«  Upon  inquiry,  he  found 
that  Rich  had  said,  how  happy  'would  that  money  make 
me  !  Without  hesitation  James  bestowed  it  all  upon  him, 
though  it  amounted  to  3000  pounds.  He  added,  Tou 
think  yourself  very  happy  in  obtaining  so  large  a  sum ; 
but  I  am  more  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  obliging 

I  Journal,  21  Mar,  1604. 
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Appendix,  a  worthtf  tnofty  whom  I  love*  The  generosity  of  Jam«s 
was  more  the  result  of  a  benign  hamour  or  light  fancy^ 
than  of  reason  or  Judgment.  The  objects  of  it  were 
such  as  could  render  themsehres  agreeable  to  him  in  his 
loose  hours ;  not  such  as  were  endowed  widi  great  merit. 
Or  who  possessed  talents  or  popularity  which  could  strength* 
en  his  interest  with  the  public. 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remsurk,  over  the  peo- 
ple, which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  peers  and  the  rise  of  the  corn* 
mons,  w&s  now  possessed  by  the  people  against  the  crown^ 
during  the  continuance  of  a  like  interval.  The  sove- 
reign  had  already  lost  that  independent  revenue  by  whidi 
he  could  subsist  without  regular  supplies  fromparUannmt; 
and  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  means  of  inflnencing^ 
those  assemblies.  The  eifects  of  this  situation,  which 
commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
$oon  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  were  more  or  less  propa^ 
gated,  throughout  ail  the  reigtis  oi  that  unhappy  fiimUy* 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
historians ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes  fior  the 
method  of  levying  them  h'stve  been  well  explained*  It  ap« 
pears,  that  the  ^fteenths  formerly  corresponded  to  the 
name,  and  were  that  proportionable  part  of  the  move- 
ables.'" But  a  valuation  having  be^ti  made  in  tjie  reign  of 
Edward  III.  that  Valuation  was  alwajrs  adhered  to,  and 
each  town  paid  unalterably  a  particular  sum,  which  the 
inhabitants  themselves  assessed  upon  their  fellow  citizens^ 
The  satne  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a  temdi; 
because,  there  at  first  it  wad'  a  tenth  of  the  moveables* 
The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  through 
out  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth  as  it  is  often  more 
concisely  catted,  was  about*  39,000  pounds."  The 
amount  of  a  subsidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  of 
a  fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth  a  subsidy  amount* 
ed  to  120,000  pounds:  In  the  fortieth  it  was  not  above 
78,000.**  It  afterwards  feU  to  70,000;  and  was  continue 
ally  decreasing.^     The  reason  is  easily  collected  from  the 

m  Coke's  Inoi  book  iv.  ehap.  i.  of  fifteenths,  qumzins.       n  Id.  subsidies 
temporary.  oJoara.  llJoly  1610.  y  Coke's  Inst  book  rr.  cbap.  i 
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method  x)f  levying  it.  We  may  leaim  Irom  4be  *  subsidy  AppencKxV 
bills,^  that  one  $ttbsklf  was  gt^ea  for  four  sUftings  in  the 
pound  on  land,  and  two  shtllings  and  eight^peai^eoh  move- 
ables thron^lioat  the  couBJties ;  a  citmsTdemble  tax,  had  it 
been  strictly  levied.  But  this  was  only  the  ancient  state 
of  a  sabsidy.  Dwiag  the  reign  of  James,  there  wm  not 
paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  The  tax  was  so  far 
personal  that  a  man  paid  oidy  in  the  county  where  he  lived, 
ihcMigh  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties; 
and  the  assessavs  formed  a  looise  estimation  of  his  pro* 
perty^  and  rated  him  accordingly.  To  ;»*eserve,  however, 
some  nde  in  the  estimation,  it  seems  to^  have  been  the 
practice  to  keep  an  ^e  to  former  assessments,  and  to  rate 
every  man  aecordisfg  as  his  ancestors,  or  men  of  such  an 
estimated  proper^  were  accustcmied  to  pay.  This  was  a 
sufficient  reason  why  subsidies  could  not  increase,  not^ 
withstanding  the  great  increase  of  mmiey  and  rise  of  rents. 
But  there  was  an  evident  reawm  why  they  ccmtinually 
decreased.  The  favomr,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  ran 
alwajrs  against  the  crown  i  especially  during  the  latter  end 
of  £ii2abedi,  when  subsidies  became- numerous  andfre* 
quent,  and  the  sums  levi^  were  considerable,  compared 
to  former  su}^es.  The  assessors,  though  accustomed 
to  have  an  eye  to  aneknt  estimations,  were  not  bound  %o 
observe  any  such  rule;  but  might  rate  anew  any  person 
aoowdtng  to  his  present  iiuxMne.  When  rentes  fell,  or 
part  of  an  estate  was  sold  off,  the  proprietor  was  sure  to 
represent  these  losses,  and  ob^ima  dimuiution  of  his  su^b- 
sidy;  but  where  rents  rose,  or  new  lands  were  purchased, 
be  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid  no  more  than  formerly. 
The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every  change  was  taken 
against  the  crown ;  and  the  crown  could  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  none.  And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
altesf^tions  which  happened  in  property  during,  this  age 
Were  generally  unfavourable  to  the  crown.  The  small 
proprietors,  of  twenty  pound  men,  went  continually  to 
decay ;  and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a 
greater,  the  new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So 
loose  indeed  is  the  whole  method  of  raising  subsidie^^ 
that  the  wonder  was  not  how  the  tax  should  continue  to 

q  See  Statutes  at  Large^ 
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Aff^eadiz.  dinuiiisli;  buthow.it  yielded  aajr  revenue  at  all.  It  be-» 
came  at  last  90  unequal  and  uncertain^  that  the  parliament 
was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a  land  tax. 

The  price  of  com  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather 
higher  than  at  present.  By  a  proclimation  of  Jamea^ 
'  establishing  public  magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below 
thirty-two  shillings  a  quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  bariey 
bdow  sixteen,  the  commissioners  were .  empowered  to 
purchase  com  for  thenu^^ines.'*  These  prices  then  .are 
to  be  regarded  as  low ;  .jthough  they  would  rather  pm» 
for  high  by  our  present  estimation.  The  usual  biredd  of 
the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley.*  The  best 
wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  waa  at 
thirty-three  shillings  a  tod.^  .  At  present  it  is  not  above 
two  thirds  of  that  value ;  thou|^  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  our  exports  in  woollen  goods  are  some%vhat-  in-' 
creased.  The  finer  manufactures  too,  by  the  process .  <tf 
arts  and  industry,  l»ive  rather  dimmished  in  price,  not-* 
withstanding  the  great  increase  of  money.  In  Shake* 
speare,  the  hostess  tells  FalstafF,  that  the  shirts  she  boug^ht 
him  were  h(^and  at  eight  shillings  a  yard ;  a  high  pr«se 
at  this  day,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  pipbaUe^  that  the 
best  hoUand  at  that  time  was  •  equal  in  goodness  to.  the 
best  that  can  now  be  purchased.  In  like^  manner,  a  yard 
of  velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  .reign,  \€t» 
valued  at  two  and  twenty  shillings.  It  appears  from  Dr. 
Birch's  life  of  prince  Henry,"  that  that  prince,  by  omtract 
with  his  butcher,  payed  near  a  groat  a  pound  throughout 
the  year  for-  air  the  beef  and  mutton  used  in  his  family. 
Besides,  we  must  consider,  that  the  general  turn  of  that 
age,  which  no  laws  could  prevent,  was  the- converting  of 
arable  land  into  pasture:  A  certain  proof  that  the  latter 
was  found  more  profitable,  and  consequently  that  all 
butcher's  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  was  rather  higher  th^m 
at  present.  We  have  a  regulation  of  the  market  with 
regard  to  poultry  and  some  other  articles  very  early  in 
Charles  I.'s  reign ;^^  and  the  prices  are  high.  A  turkey^ 
cock  four  shillings    and  sijf-pence,    a  turkey  hen  three 

r  Uymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  59A.    To  the  same  purpose,  see  also  21  Jae.  11.  c^p. 
28.         s  Rymer,  torn.  xx.  ]}.  15.  t  See  a  compemlium  or  dialogue  inserte*! 

in  ihe  Memoirs  of  Wool,  chap.  23.        u  P.  449.        w  Rymer,  torn.  xix.  p.  511, 
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shl&ings,  a  pheasant  coick  'six,  a  pheasant  hen  five,  a  par-  Appendis. 
nidge  one  sbilUng,  a  goose  two,  a  capon  two  and  six-> 
pence,  a  pullet  one  and  six-pence,  a  rabbit  eight-pence,  a 
dk>xen  of  pigeons  six  shillings.^  We  must  consider,  that 
i«ondon  at  present  is  more  t^an  three  times  more  popu- 
lous ih^Si  it  was  at  that  time:  A  circtnftstance  w^ich 
much  increases  the  price  of  poultry,  and  of  e^^ery  thing 
that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a  distance : 
I  'Niyt  to  mention  that  Aese  regulations  by  authority  are 
always  calculated  to  diminish,  never  to  increase  the  mar-* 
fcet  priees*  The  contractors  for  victualling  the  navy 
were  allowed  by  government  eight-pence  a  day  for  the 
diet  of  each  man  when  in  harbour,  seven-pence  half- 
penny when  at  sea;^  wfakh  would  suffice  at  present.  The 
.dhief  difference  in  expense  between  that  age  and  the  pre- 
sent consists-  in  the  imaginary  wants  of  men,  which  have 
skice  extremely  multiplied.  These*  are  the  principal  . 
reasons  why  James's  revtmue  would  go  farther  than  the^ 
same  money  in  oiu*  ume; 'though  the  difference  is  not 
ikear  so  great  a?  i^  usually  imagined. 

The' public  was  entirely -free  from  the  danger  and  ex-  Arms. 
pense  of  a  standing  army.  While  James  was  vatmting 
his  divine  vicegerency,  ami 'boasting  of  his  high  preroga- 
tive, he  possessed  not  so  much  as  a  single  regiment  of 
guards  to  maintain  his  extensive  claims :  A  sufficient 
-proof  that  he  sincerely  bdieved  his  pretensions  to  be  well 
grounded,  and  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  at 
least  bisilt  on  what  Were  then  deemed  plausible  argu** 
ttients.  The  militia  of  England,  ahiounting  to  160,000 
men,"  wAs  the  sole  defence  of. the  kingdom.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  they  were  kept  in  good  order  during  this 
i^cign.^  The  city  tof  London  procured  officers  who  had 
sier^ed  abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands  their 
enerdise  in  ArtiBery-garden;*  a  practice  which  had  been  , 
discontinued  since  1588.     All  the  counties  of  England, 

X  We  may  judge  of  the  great  grievance  of  purveyance  by  this  cireumstance* 
that  the  purveyors  often  gave  but  six-pence  for  a  <!o2en  of  pigeons,  and  two- 
pence for  a  fowl.    Journ.  25  May,  162C.  y  Rynier,  torn.  xvh.  p.  441,  et  seq. 

z  This  volume  was  written  above  twenty-eight  years  before  the  edition  of 
1786.  In  that  short  period,  prices  have  perhaps  risen  more  than  dui'ing  the 
precisdii^;  hundred  and  fifty.  a  Journ.  1  March  1623. 

b  Stowe.  See  also  sin  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  Prerogatives  of  Parliament, 
and  JoJmston,  Hist.  lib.  xviii. 
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Appendir.  in  emulotion  of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  showing  a  well- 
ordered  and  well  appointed  miltda.  It  appeared  that  Ae 
natural  propensity  of  men  towards  military  shows  and 
exercises  will  go  far,  whh  a  litide  attention  in  the  sove- 
reign, towards  exciting  and  supporting  this  spirit  in  way 
nation.  The  very  boys  at  this  time,  in  mimicry  of  then: 
elders,  enlisted  themselves  volmuarily  into  companies, 
elected  officers,  and  practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the 
models  were  every  day  exposed  to  their  view***  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harwood  in  a  memorial  composed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subsequent  reign,  says,  that  England  was  so  un- 
provided with  horses  fit  for  war,  that  2000  men  could 
not  possibly  be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom/ 
At  present  the  breed  of  horses  is  so  much  improved,  that 
almost  all  those  which  are  -employed  either  in  the  plough, 
wagon,  or  coach,  would  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disorders  of  Ireluid  obliged  James  to  keep  up 
some  forces  there,  and  put  htm  to  -great  expense*  The 
common  pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eight- 
pence  a  day,  a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eig^een- 
pence**  The  armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  numer- 
ous during  that  age;,  and  the  private 'men,  we  may  ob- 
serve, were  drawn  from  a  better  rank  than  at  present,  and 
approaching  near^  to  that  of  the  officers* 

In  the  year  1583*  there  was  a  general  review  made  of 
all  the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  theae 
were  found  to  amount  to  1,172,000  men,  according  to 
Aaleigh*^  It  is  impossible  to  warrant  the  exactness  of 
this  computation ;  or,  rather,  we  may  fairly  presume  it  to 
be  sdmewhat  inaccurate*  But  if  it  approached  near  the 
truth,  England  has  probably,  since  that  time,  increased  in 
populousness*  The  growth  of  London,  in  rithes  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  has  been  pro- 
digious* From  1600  it  doubled  every  forty  years  ;*^  and 
consequently  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as  many- 
inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century*  It  has 
eVer  been  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  and 

c  Stowe.  d  In  the  Haiieyan  Miscellany,  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 

c  Hjmer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  71.  f  Of  the  invention  of  shipping.    This  ntun- 

her  18  much  superior  to  that  contained  in  Muixlen,  and  that  deliTered  bv  sir 
Edward  Coke  to  the  house  of  eommous  ;  and  is  more  hkelr.  g  Sir  vVil-* 

Uflin  Petty. 
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Inmost  the  on  ^  town  tbitt  affords  society  soul  Miilsementt  Ai)!p«p4i«t 
The  aiFection  which  the  English  bear  to  a  country  life 
makes  the  provincial  towns,  be  little  frequented  by  the  ^ 
gentry*  Nothing  but  the  allurements  of  the  capital^  which 
is  favoured  by  the  residence  of  d\e  king,  and  by  hcing  the 
seat  of  governmeqit,  and  of  all  the  courts  of  justice,  can 
pr^^l  over,  their  passioi)  for  their  rural  villas. 

London,  ^t  this  ^ina^  was  almost  entirely  built  of 
wood,  a&d  in.  eveiry  respept  was  certainly  a  very  ugly  city. 
The  earl  of  Arundel  fir^:  iatraduced  the  geuersl  pr^ctic^ 
^  brick  buildings.^ 

The  nayy  of  ^jn^^md  jwas  esteemed  formidable  in  Vvrj- 
fiUzafaneth's  time,  yet  k  comusted  only  of  thirty-three 
«)up9!9  besides  pinnaces*'  And  the  largest  of  thes^  would 
not  equal  our  fourth  rates  at  present*  Raleigh  advises 
mever  to  build  a  ship.of  war  above  GOO  tons*^  James  was 
tiot«  negligent  of  the  navy*  In  five  yeare  preceding  1623, 
ht  built  ten  new  ships,  and  expended  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
a  year  on  the  fleet,  beside  th^  value  of  thirty-si^  thousand 
pounds  in  timber,  which  he  lumually  gave  from  the  royal 
forests.*  The  largest .  ship  tji^  h»d  ever  eojoae  from  the 
{l^nglish  docks  was  built  during  this  r^ign.  She  was  onljt 
1400  tons,  and  carried  sixtyrfour  guns.^  The  merchaaf 
$hips,  in  ^ases  of  necessity,  Y^i'c  instantly  converted  into 
fhips  of  war.  T))^  l^ing  ^ffir^ed.to  the  parliament,  thai 
lihe  navy  had  n^y^r  before  been  iu  so  good  a  condition**^ 

£v£HV.  session  of  parliament  during  tliiis  reign,  we  Com- 
meet  with  grievous  lapaentations  concerning  the  decay  of  ''^'*^* 
trade,  s^ud  |^  growth  of  P^p^y :  S\^  yioleut  prppensity 
h,ave  men  to  ^Qiplain  of .  the  present  times,  ^d  to  enter* 
tain  dis^ctntenl;.  against  their  fortune  and  coudittoiif  Th^ 
king  himself  was  deceived  by  these  pppular  complaints, 
aiid  was  at  a  losis  t^  account  for  the. total  wa^nt  of  .money, 
^faicb  he  heard  so  much  es^agg^rated.^  It  may,  however, 
|>e  afiii-med,  that  diiring  no  preceding  period  of  Rnglisl^ 

h  Sir  Ed  ward  Walker's  Political  Discourses,  p.  270. 

i  Coke*s  Inst  book  W,  chap.  i.  Consultation  in  parliament  for  the  navy. 
'  k  By  Raleigh's  account,  in  his  discourse  of  the  first  invention  of  shipping, 
the  fleet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  queen,  consisted  only  of  thirteen  ships,  and 
"WftLB  augmented  atterwards  eleven.    He  probably  reckoned  some  to  be  pinnaces, 
'which'Coke  called  ^ips.  1  Joum- 11  >farch  16^3-    Sir  Willjaip  Mongon 

snakes  the  number  amount  only  to  nine  new  ships,  p.  253. 

m  S^owe.  n  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  94.  o Rymer,  tom.  xvii.  p.  413. 

Vox,.  V.  Bb  .      ' 
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At»pendi<*  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible  increase,  than  durhtg- 
the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the  advantages  which  (&s- 
tinguish  a  flourishing  people*  Not  only  the  peace  which 
he  maintained  was  favourable  to  industry  and  commerce  : 
His  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the  peaceful 
arts :  And  trade  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  all  addiupns  to 
it  must  have  been  the  more  evident  to  ev^ry  eye,  .which 
was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  prejudices.* 

By  an  account^  which  seems  judicious  and  accurate^ 
it  appears  that  all  the, seamen  employed  in  the  merchant 
service  amounted  to  10,000  men,  which  probably  exceeds 
not  the  fifth  part  of  their  present  number.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  says,  that  the  Dutch  pos^sessed  three  times  more 
shipping  than  the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of 
inferior  burden  tp  those  of  the  latter***  Sir  William  Mon- 
son  computed  the  English  naval  power  to  be  litde  or 
nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch,' which  is  siu'ely  an  exag^ 
geration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded  to  England 
with  600  ships ;  England  to  Holland  with  sixty  only.' 

A  CATALOGUE  of  the  manufactures,  for  which  the 
English  were  then  eminent,  would  appear. very  contempt-* 
ible,  in  comparison  gf  those  which  flourish  among  them  9$. 
present*  Almost  all  the  more  elaborate  and  curious  arts 
were  only  cultivated  abroad,  particularly  in  Italy,  Holland^ 
and  the  Netherlands.  3hip  building,  and  the  founding  of 
iron  cannon,  were  the  sole  in  which  the  English  esccelledf* ' 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of 
the  latter,  and  great  complaints  were  made  every  parliar 
ment  against  the  export^.tion  of  English  ordnance* 

Nine  tenths  ,o£  the  commerce  of  the  kii^gdom  consisted 
in  woollen  goods."  .Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be 
exported,  till  the  nineteenth  of  the  kiQg*  Its  exportation 
was  then  forbidden  by  proclamation,,  though  that  ediqt 
was  never  strictly  executed*  Most  of  the  clq^th  was  ex* 
ported  raw,  and  was.  dyed  land  dressed  by  th^e  Dutchi 
i|rho  gained,  it  is  pretended,  700,000  pounds .  a  year  by 
this  i^ianufacture."*     A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king 


tares. 


*  See  note  ||Z3  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  q  The  trade's  increase,  la 

^e  Harleyan  Misc.  vol.  iii.  r  Remarks  on  his  Travels,  Harl.  Miafe. 

▼oL  ii.  p.  349.  s  Naval  Tracts,  p.  829.  350.  t  Raleigh's  Observations. 

u  Journ.  26th  May  1621.  w  Journ.  20  May  1614.    Raleieh,  in  hiii 

Phsery&tions,  cojnpiitea  tlw  loift  at  400^000  pounds  ^  the  «atio{iu  There  are 
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against  expo,  cing  cloth  in  that  condition,  had  succeeded  Appendix. 
*so  ill  during  one  year,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  buy 
the  dressed  cloth,  that  great  murmurs  arose  agairtst  it : , 
and  this  measure  was  retracted  by  the  king,  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  impol- 
itic in  the  world.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  premature* 

In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even  at 
home,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by 
iwhich  he  might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it.* 
The' manufacture  of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the 
kingdom.y 

The  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  by  theit 
patent,  possessed  the  sole  •commerce  of  woollen  goods^ 
though  the  istaple  ccfmmodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt 
teade  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay  open  this  im* 
pbrtant  trade  had  b6en  attended  with  bad  consequences 
for  a  time  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  merchant  adventurers^ 
not  to  make  any  purchases  of  cloth ;  and  the  queen  imme- 
diately restored  them  their  patent* 

^  It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  accident  that 
enslaved  the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies,  which 
"confined  so  much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry* 
The  parliament,  however,  annuBed,  in  the  third  of  the 
king,  the  patent  of  the* Spanish  company;  and  the  trade 
to  Spain,  which  was  at  first  very  insignificant,  soon  became 
the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  strange 
that  they  were  not  thence  encodraged  to  abolish  all  the 
Other  companies,  arid  that  they  went  no  farther  than 
obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  to  facilitate 
the  admission  of  new  adventurers. 

A  BOARD  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  ih  1622.* 
'One  of  the  reasoiis  assigned  in  the  commission  is  to  re- 
medy the  low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  fall 'of  priced^ proceeded  from  the  in- 
crease of  wool.  The  king  likewise  recommends  it  to  the 
'commissioners  to  inquire  and  examine,  whether  a  greater 

About  80,000  undressed  cloths,  says  he,  exported  yearly.  He  computes,  besides, 
that  about  100,000  pounds  a  year  had  Heen  lost  by  kerseys ;  not  to  mention 
other  articles.  The  aeeount  of  300,000  cloths  a  year  exported  ifii  Elixabeth's 
Teig^,  seems  to  be  exaggerated.  x  Rymer,  torn.  xvii»  p.  415. 

y  Ry4niet,  torn.  xvii.  p.  415.  a  Rymer,  torn,  xvii  p.  #10. 
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At)petidix.  freedom  of  tride,  and  an  exemption  from  ths  restraint  of 
exclusive  cdrtiparties,  would  not  be  beneficial.  Men  were 
then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudites ;  and  the  king  wa* 
justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure,  whose  coiise-^ 
quences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digesting  of  a  naviga-^ 
tion  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  fanlous  one  executed 
Afterwards  by  the  republican  parliament,  is  likewise  re-- 
commended  to  the  commissioners.  The  arbitrary  powers 
then  commonly  assumed  by  the  privy  council,  appear  eri*' 
dently  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commission. 

'  The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England: 
But,  by  James's  direction,  tnulberry  trees  were  planted, 
and  silkworms  introduced**  The  climate  seems  \xn£z^ 
Vourable  to  the  success  of  this  project.  The  planting  of 
hops  increased  much  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Greeklai^d  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about 
this  period ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  with 
success  :  But- the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  spite  of  all 
opposition,  soon  deprived  the  English  of  this  source  of* 
riches.  A  company  was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the 
northwest  passage;  and  many  fruitless  attempts  were: 
made  for  that  purpose.  In  such  noble  projects,  despair 
ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the  absolute  impossibility 
oF  success  be  fully  ascertalnedi 

The  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  opened  to 
the  English  during  the  reign  of  Eli2:abeth ;  but  the  trade 
to  those  parts  was  not  entirely  established  till  this  reign, 
when  the  East  India  company  reeelved  a  new  patent^  en- 
larged their  stock  to  1^0d,0tX>  pounds,**  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  adventures*  In  1609  they  built  a 
vessel  of  1200  tbns,'  the  largest  merchant  ship  that  Eng- 
tand  had  ever  known.  She  was  unfortunate,  and  perished 
by  shipwrecii.  In  1611^  a  large  ship  of  the  company,  as- 
sisted by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements 
with  a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  attd  gained  a  complete 
▼ictofy  ovef  forces  much  superior.  During  the  following, 
yeiars  the  Dutch  company  was  guilty  of  great  injuries  to* 
wards  the  English,  in  expelling  many  of  their  factors,  and 
destroying  their  settlements:    But  these  violences  wet^ 

ii  Stowe.  b  Jcmm.  26t}i  Nov.  I6S1. 
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risented  with  a  proper  spirit  by  the  court  df  England.  '  A  Appendix, 
naval  force  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  Oxford,*^  and 
lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the^  Dutch  East  India  fleet. 
By  reason  of  cross  winds,  Oxford  failed  of  his  purpose^ 
and  the  Dutch  escaped.  Some  time  after,  one  rich  ship 
was  taken  by  vice-admiral  Merwin ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
by  the  Dutch  to  pay  70,000  pounds  to  the  English  com- 
pany^ in  consideration  of  the  losses  which  that  company 
bad  sustained.^  But  neither  this  stipulation,  nor  the  fear 
of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  England  and  the  States,  could  restrain  the 
avidity  of  the  Dutch  company,  or  rendfer  them  equitable 
in  their  proceedings  towards  thtir  allies.  Impatient  to 
have  the  sole  possession  of  the  apice  trade,  which  the 
English  then  shared  with  thetti,  they  assumed  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  factory  of  the  latter  in  the  island  of  Amboyna ; 
a&d  on  very  improbable,  and  even  absurd  pretences,  seized 
^l  the  factors,  with  their  families,  and  put  them  to  death 
with  the  most  inhuman  tottUres.  This  dismal  news  ar- 
rived in  England  at  the  time  when  James,  by  the  preju- 
dices' of  his  subjects,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  favourite, 
was  constrained  to  make  a  breach  with  Spain ;  and  he. 
was  obliged,  after. some  remonstrances,  to* acquiesce  in 
this  indignity  from  a  state  whost  alliance  was  now  become 
necessary  to  him.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  nation,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  this  injury  from  their 
protestant  confederates ;  an  injury  which,  besides  the  hor- 
rid enormity  of  the  -action,  was  of  much  deeper  import- 
ance to  national  interest,  than  all  those  iitrhith  they  were 
so  impatient  to  resent  from  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  CImstmas  1612  to 
Christmas  1613  are  computed  at  2,487^435  pounds :  The 
imports  at  2,141,151 :  So  that  the  balance  fc  favour  of 
England  was  346,284.®  But  in  1622  the  exports  were 
3,320,436  poutids;  the  imports  2,619,315;  which  makes 
a  balance  of  298,879  pounds  against  England.^  The 
coinage  in  England  from  1599  to  1619  amounted  to 
4,779,314  pounds  13  shillings   and  4  pence :«   A   proof 

e  in  1628.  d  Johnstoni  Hist  lib  xix.  e  Misseldon's  Circle  of  Com- 

waerce,  p.  J2t.  f  Misseldon's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  12t. 

S  Happy  future  state  of  EosL^d,  p.  78. 
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Appendix,  that  the  balance  in  the  main  was  considerably  in  favotfir 
>«^''^'^^^*'  of  the  kingdom*  As  the  annual  iniports  and  exports 
together  rose  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  customs  never 
yielded  so  much  as  200,000  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ton- 
nage made  a  part,  it  appears  that  the  neW  rates  affixed  bjr 
James  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  and  consequently  were  still  inferior  to  the  in* 
tention  of  the  original  grant  of  parliament.  The  East 
India  company  usually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo 
in  commodities.^  The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the 
most  gainful  to  the  nation.*^  It  appears  that  copper  half- 
pence and  farthings  began  to*  be  coined  in  this  reign,* 
Tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on  their  retail  business 
chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The  small  silver  penny 
'  *  was  soon  lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Gdduea.  What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable^ 

is  the  commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America; 
colonies  established  on  the  noblest  footing  that  has  beeii 
known  in  any  age  or  nation.  The  Spaniards,  being  thf^ 
first  discoverers  of  the  new  world,  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  precious  mines  which  they  found  there ;  and, 
by  the  allurement  of  g^eat  riches,  they  were  tempted  t« 
depopulate  their  owh  country,  as  well  as  that  which  they 
conquered ;  and  added  the*  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of  avidity 
and  barbarity,  which  had  attended  their  adventurers  in 
those  renowned  enterprises.  That  fine  coast  was  ehtirely 
neglected,  which  reaches  from  St.  Augustin  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  which  lies  in  all  the  temperate  climates,  is  water- 
ed by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile  soil,  but  nothing 
more  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled  gradually  from 
England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent,  who,  at  honle 
increased  neither  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  colonies 
which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  promoted  the 
navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  perhaps 
multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country.  The 
spirit  of  independency,  which  was  reviving  in  England^ 
here  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  acces- 
sion from  the  aspiring  character  of  those  who,  being  dis- 


g  Mann's  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade.  h  Mann's  IMscourse  on 

the  hast  India  Trade,  p.  17.  i  Apd^son,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
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^liQtented  with  the  establishe^d  churdh  and,  monarchy,  had  Appendix, 
sought  for  freedom  amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a 
name  to  the  continent  of  Virginia;  and  after  her  planning 
one  feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  country 
was  entirely  abandoned*  But  when  peade  put  an  end  to 
the  military  enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  ambitious 
npirits  jno  hopes  of  making  any  longer  such  rapid  advances 
towards  honour  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second 
the  pacific  intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer 
though  slower  expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory. 
In  1606,  Newport  carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a 
settlement,  which  the  company  erected  by  patent  for  that 
purpose  in  London  and  Bristol,  took  care  to  supply  with 
yearly  recruits  of  provisions,  utensils,  and  new  inhabitants; 
About  1609,  Argal  discovered  a  mpre  direct  and  shorter 
passage  to  Virginia,  and  left:  the  tract  of  the  ancient  navi- 
gators,  who  had  first  directed  their  cotirse  southwards  to 
the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means.of  the  trade 'winds, 
^nd  then  turned  ^northward,  till  they  r^ched  the  English 
settlements.  The  same  year  five  hundred  persons  under 
sir  Thomas  Gates  and  sir  George  §omers  were  embarked 
for  Virginia.  Somers's  dhip,  meeting  with  a  tempest,  was 
driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
settlement  in  those  islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards 
undertook  the  government  of  the  English  colonies, :  But 
notwithstanding  all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  from 
James,  and  by  money  jraised  from  the  first  lottery  ever 
knowQ  in  the  kingdom,  such  difficulties  attended  the  set- 
tlement of  these  countries,  that  in  1614  there  were  not 
idtve  more  than  400  men,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither. 
After  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  more  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planters 
began  the  cultivating  of  tobacco;  and  James,  notwith- 
standing his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  pernicious  to  men's  morals  as  well  as  their  health,'^ 
gave  them  permission  to  enter  it  in  England ;  and  he  in- 
hibited by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it  from  Spain.^ 
By  degrees,  new  colonies  were  established  in  that  con- 

k  Rymer,  torn.  xvij.  ji,'  621 .         '1  Rymer,  torn,  xviii.  p.  G21.  633* 
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Appendhi.  tinent,  and  gave  tiew  names  to  the  places  where  they  setr 
tied,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  first  planted* 
The  island  of  Barbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Sp£c|7LATIV£  reasoners,  during  that  age,  raised  many 
objections  to  the  planting  of  those  remote  colonies ;  and 
foretold  that,  after  draining  their  mother  country  of  inha* 
bitants,  they  would  soon  shake  off.  her  yoke,  and  erect  an 
independent  government  in  America;  But  time  hasshown^ 
that  the  views  entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such 
generous  undertakings,  were  more  just  and  solid*  A  mild 
government  and  greaft  naval  force  have  preserved,  and 
may  still  preserve  during  some  time,  the  dominion  of 
England  over  her  colonies.  And  such  advantages  have 
commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from  these  estahlishmentSy 
that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  English  shipping  is  at  pre- 
sent computed  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  traffic 
with  the  American  settlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  £ng« 
land.  •  The  sudden  transitions  so  often  mentioned  by  his* 
torians,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  price  of  grain,  and 
the  prodigious  inequality  of  its  value  in  different  years 
are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  produce  depenc  ed  entirely  oa 
the  seasons,  and  that  art  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence 
against  the  injuries  of  the  heavens*  During  this  reiga 
considerable  improvements  were  made,  as  in  most  arts,  s» 
in  this  the  most  beneficial  of  any.  A  numerous  catalogue 
might  be  formed  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating  of  hua* 
bandry,  which  were  written  about^this  time.  The  nation, 
however,  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners  for  daily 
bread;  and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  its  commerce,  notwith^anding  its 
probable  increase  of  people,  there  was  in  that  period  a 
regular  importation  from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from 
France ;  and  if  it  ever  stopped,  the  bad  consequences  were 
sensibly  felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ii^  his  ob- 
servations computes,  that  two  millions  went  out  at  '^"^ 
time  for  corn.     It  was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Eliz~*"^"^       -. 

the  exportation  of  corn  had  been  allowed  in  £n^ ,  and 

Camden  observes,   that  agriculture  from   that  moment 
received  new  life  and  vigour. 
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T|iE  endeavours  of  James,  or,  more  properly  speakingi  Apf>eiid{x. 
dbose  of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were  attended  >^'>''*^*^ 
with  greater  success  than  those  for  the  encouragement  of 
kaming.  Though  the  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
eminent  writers,  a  very  bad  taste  in  general  prevailed 
during  that  period ;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  not  a 
Httle  infected  with  it* 

On  the  origin  of  letters  among  the  Gh*eeks,  the  genius  Leamiog 
of  poets  and  inrators,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  ^^' 
distinguished  by  an  amiable  simplicity,  which,  whatever 
rudeness  may  sometimes  attend  it,  is  so  fitted  to  express 
die  genuine  movements  of  nature  and  passion,  that  the 
compositions  possessed  of  it  must  ever  appear  valuable  to 
the  discerning  part  of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures  of 
discourse,  the  pointed  antithesis,  the  unnatural  conceit,  the 
jingle  of  words ;  such  false  ornaments  were  not  employed 
by  early  writers ;  not  because  they  were  rejected,  but  be- 
cause they  scarcely  ever  occured  to  them.  An  easy 
imforced  strain  of  sentiment  runs  through  their  composi- 
tions^ though  at  the  same  time  we  may  observe, .  that 
amidst  the  most  elegant  simplicity  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  meet  with  a  poor  con* 
cett,  which  had  presented  itself  unsought  for,  and  which 
ihe  author  had  not  acquired  critical  observation  enough  to 
totidemn.™  A  bad  taste  seizes  widi  avidity  these  frivo- 
lous beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good  taste,  ere  surfeited 
b^  them:  They  multiply  every  day  more  and  more  in 
the  fashionable  compositions:  Nature  and  good  sense  are 
ikeglected :  Laboured  ornaments  studied  and  admired ; 
And  a  total  degeneracy  of  style,  and  language  prepares  the 
Way  for  barbarism  and  ignorance..  Hence  the  Asiatic 
manner  was  found  to  depart  so  much  froa^  the  simple 
purity  of  Athens :  Hence  that  tinsel  eloquence  which  is 
pbservable  in  many  of  the  Roman  writers,  from  which 

m  The  name  of  Polynices^  one  of  Oedipos's  sons,  means  in  the  originaT 
much  quarrelUnff.  In  the  altercations  between  the  two  brothers,  in  JEschylus, 
fiophooleS)  and  Eia^ipides,  this  conceit  is  employed  ;  and  it  \%  remarkable^  that 
so  poor  a  conundi*um  could  not  be  rejected  by  any  of  these  three  poets,  so  justly 
edebrated  for  their  taste  and  simplicity.  What  could  Shakespeare  have  done 
worse  ?  Terence  has  his  inc^ptio  est  amentium  non  amantium.  Many  similar 
instances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  wellknown,  Uiat  Aristotle  treats  very 
serionsly  of  puns^  divides  them  into  several  classes,  and  recommends  the  ua6  «^ 
^em  to  oratora. 

Vol.  V.  C  c 
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Appeodis.  Cicero  himself  is  not  wholly  exemptfcd,  smd  ^hich  sa 
much  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan^  Martial,  and  the 
Plinys* 

Ok  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
public  is  yet  raw  and  uninfoxmed,  this  false  glitter  catches 
the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poe« 
try,  for  the  durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  pas- 
sion* The  reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  which  prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The 
Italian  writers,  it  is ,  evident,  even  the  most  celebrated, 
have  not  reached  the  proper  simplicity  of  thought  and 
composition ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Guarini,  frivolous 
witticisms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too  predonunant. 
The  period  during  which  letters  were  cultivated  in  Italy,  . 
was  so  short  as  scarcely  to  allow  leisure  for  correcting  this 
adulterated  relish. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  same 
reproach.  Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corneille,  have  too 
much  affected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the 
Italians  in  general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancients, 
supplied  them  with  so  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till 
late,  that  observation  and  reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  na- 
tural turn  of  thought  and  composition  among  that  ele- 
gant people. 

A  LiK£  character  may  be  extended  to  the  first  £nglis1i 
^writers ;  such  as  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  and  even  till  long  afterwards.  Learning,  on 
its  revival  in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  unnatu- 
ral garb  which  it  wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the 
Greeks  and  >  Romans.  And,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  the  English  writers  were  possessed  of  great 
genius  befoi:e  they  were  endowed  with  any  degree  of  ta^te^ 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  kind  of  sanction  to. those  forced 
turns  and  sentiments  which  they  so  much  affected*  Their 
distorted  conceptions  and  expressions  ai'e  attended  with 
such  vigour  of  mind,  that  we  admire  the  imagination 
which  produced  them,  as  much  as  we  blame  the  want  of 
judgment  which  gave  them  admittance.  To  enter  into 
an  exact  criticism  of  the  writers  of  that  age  would  exceed 
our  present  purpose.  A  shoit  character  of  the  most  emi- 
nent, delivered  with  the  same  freedom  which  history  exer- 
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(fees  over  kings  and  ministers,  may  not  be  improper.  The  Appcodix. 
national  prepossessions,  wfcich  prevail,  will  perhaps  ren- 
der the  former  liberty  not  the  least  perilous  for  an  aathor* 

If  Shakespeare  be  considered  as  a  Man,  born  in  a 
rude  age,  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any 
instruction,  either  fr6m  the  world  or  from  books,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy :  If  represented  as  a  Poet,  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or 
ilntelligent  audience,  we  must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy* 
In  his  compositions,  we  regret,  that  many  irregularities, 
and  even  absurdities,  should  so  frequently  disfigure  the 
animated  and  passionate  scenes  intermixed  with  them; 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  perhaps  admire  the  more  those 
beauties,  on  account  of  their  being  surrounded  with  such 
deformities;  A  striking  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  adapted 
to  a  single  eharacter,  he  frequendy  hits,  as  it  were,  by  in- 
spiration ;  but  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot 
for  any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturesque  expressions 
as  well  as  descriptions  abound  in  him ;  but  it  is  in  vain  we 
look  either  for  purity  or  simplicity  of  diction.  His  total 
ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and  conduct,  however  mate- 
riala  defect;  yet,  as  it  affects  the  spectator,  rather  than 
the  reader,  we  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of 
taste  which  often  prevails  in  his  productions,  and  which 
gives  way  olily  by  intervals  to  the  irradiations  of  genius. 
A  great  and  fertile  genius  he  certainly  possessed,  and  one 
enriched  equally  with  a  tragic  and  comic  vein ;  but  he 
ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely 
on  these  advantages  alone  for  attaining  an  excellence  iu 
the  finer  arts."  And  there  may  even,  remain. a  suspicion 
that  we  overr£d:e,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his  genuis ; 
in  liie  same  manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more  gigantic, 
on  account  of  their  being  disproporttoned  and  misshapen. 
He  died  in  1616,  aged  53  years. 

JoNSON  possessed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting 
to  Shakespeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genuis  of  which  the 
other  wajs  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient 
in  taste  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  A 
servile  copyist  of  the  ancients,  Jonson  trahslated  into  bad 

]^lnvemre  etiam  barbari  sclent.,  iU^onere  et  .orna,r€  ,non  nisientditus. 
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Api)eii4i«.  English  the  beautiful  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Romaa 
authors,  without  accommodating  them  to  the  manners  of 
his  age  and  country*  His  merit  has  been  totally  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Shakespeare,  whose  rude  genius  prevailed  over 
die  rude  art  of  his  cotemporary*  The  English  theatre 
has  ever  since  taken  a  strong  tincture  of  Shakespeare's 
spirit  and  character;  and  thence  it  has  proceeded,  that  the 
nation  has  undergone  from  ail  its  neighbours,  the  reproach 
of  barbarism,  from  which  its  valpabk  productions  in  some 
other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwise  have  exempted  it. 
Jonson  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  kpg, 
which  Charles  afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds* 
He  died  in  1637,  aged  63. 

Fai&fajc  has  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  ^and 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness,  which  for 
that  age  are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faith* 
fiiUy  rendered  by  a  correspondent  Hne  in  the  translation. 
Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto  is  not  Irkewise  without 
its  merit*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  poets  should 
have  in\itated  the  Italians  in  their  stanza,  which  has  a 
prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it  that  displeases  in  long  per- 
formances. They  had  otherwise^  as  well  as  Spenser,  who 
went  before  them,  contributed  much  to  the  polishing  and 
refining  of  English  versific^ion* 

In  Donne's  satires,  wh#n  carefully  inspected,  there 
appear  some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  these  totally 
suffocated  and  buried  by  the  hardest  and  most  uncoudi 
expression  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with^ 

If  the  poetry  of  the  English  was  so  rode  and  imper- 
fect during  that  age,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  dieir 
prose  would  be  liable  still  to  greater  ol>jecttons.  Though 
the  latter  appears  the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural 
method  of  compositioo  ;  it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found 
the  more  rare  and  difficult ;  and  th^re  scarcely  is  an  in-* 
stance  in  any  language,  that  it  has  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  refinement  of  poetical  numbers  and 
expression.  English  prose,  during  the  reign  of  James, 
was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of-  grammar, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  the  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  sentences  and  quota- 
tioni?,  it  likev^ise  imitated  those  inversions  which,  how- 
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erer  forcible  and  gracefiil  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  Appendix. 
entircrly  ccmtrary  to  die  idioin  of  the  English.  I  shall 
indeed  venture  to  affirm,  that  whatever  uncouth  phrases 
and  expressions  occur  in  old  books',  they  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  unformed  taste  of  the  author;  and  that 
the  language  spoken*  in  the  codrt  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
was  very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with  at 
present  in  good  company.  Of  this  opinion  the  little 
scraps  of  speeches  which  are  found  in  the  parliamentary 
journals^  and  which  carry  an  air  so  opposite  to  the 
laboured  orations,  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  proof;  and 
there  want  not  productions  of  that  age  which,  being 
written  by  men  who  were  not  authors  by  profession,  retain 
a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
language  which  prevailed  among  men  of  the  world.  I 
shall  particularly  mention  sir  John  Davis's  Discovery*, 
Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a  more 
early  period.  Cavendish's  life  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
pieces  that  remain  of  bishop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's 
letter  to  the  kin^^,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  language 
of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island  during  the 
reign  of  James,  was  lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  perform- 
ances were  composed  in  Latin;  though  he  possessed 
neither  the  elegance  of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If 
we  consider  the  variety  of  talents  displayed  by  this  man ; 
as  a  public  speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier, 
a  companion,  an  author,  a  philosopher;  he  is  justly  the 
object  of  great  admiration.  *  If  we  consider  him  merely 
as  an  audior  and  philosopher,  the  light  in  which  we  view 
him  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was  yet  inferior 
to  his  cotemporary  GaliUeo,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler.  Bacon 
pointed  out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true  philosophy: 
Galilaoo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made  himself 
considerable  advances  in  it.  The  Englishman  was  igno- 
rant of  geometry :  The  Florentine  revived  that  science, 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together 
with  experiment,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  former 
rejected,  with  the  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of 
Copernicus ;  The  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  de- 
rived both  from  reason  and  the  senses*     Bacon's  style  is 
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Append.  Stiff  and  rigid:  His  wit,  thou^  often  bitlliant,  is  ab# 
often  unnatural  and  farfetched ;  and  he  seems  to  be  Hxt^ 
original  of  those  pointed  similes  and  longspun  aHegories 
whiqh.so  much  distinguish  the  English  authors!  Galil^eo 
is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prblix 
writer.  .  But  Italy,  not  united  in  any  Angle  government, 
and  perhaps  satiated 'with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has 
possessed  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  too 
much  neglected  the  renown  which  it  has  acquired  by 
giving  birth  to  so  great  a  man.  That  national  spirit 
which  prevails  among  the  English,  and  which  forms  their 
great  happiness,  is  the  cause  Why  they  bestow  on  all  their 
eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest,  such 
praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and 
excessive.  He  died  in  1626,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age. 

I-F  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  history  can  have  the  pati- 
ence to  wade  through  the  Jevfish  and  Rabbinical  learning 
which  compose  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  story,  that  his  pains 
are  not  unrewarded.  Raleigh  is  the  best  model  of  that 
ancient  style  which  some  writers  would  affect  to  revive  at 
present.     He  was  i^eheaded  in  1618,  aged  66  years. 

Camden's  history  of  queeh  Elizabeth  may  be  esteemed 
good  composition^  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age, 
and  with  a  regard, to  truth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  best  historical  pro- 
ductions which  have  yet  been  composed  .by  any  English- 
man. It  is  well  known  that  the  English  have  nqt  much 
excelled  in  that  kind  of  literature.  He  died  in  1623, 
aged  73  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself  at  the  end  of  diese 
English  writers;  because  that  is  his  place,  when  con- 
sidered as  an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  James's  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the 
great  change .  in  the  national  taste,  is  one  cause  of  that 
contempt  under  .which  his  memory  labours,  and  which  is 
often  carried-  by  party  writers  to  a  great  extreme.  It  is 
remarkable  how  differeht  from  ours  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to   learning.     Of  the   first 
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tiv^enty  Homan  emperpf  a,  counting  from  Caesar  to  ^^ir^f*  AppendU. 
rus,  above  the  hsdf  were  authors ;  and  though  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is 
always  remarked  to  tljieir  praise,  that  by  their  example 
they  encouraged  literature.  Not  to  mention  Germajiicus, 
and  his  daughter  Agrippina,  per&ons  ao  nearly  allied  to 
the  throne,  the  greater  part  of  the  classic  writers,  whose 
works  remain,  were  men  of  the  highest  quality.  .  As 
every  human  advantage  is  attended  with  inconveniences, 
the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  particular  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  printing ;  which  has  ren* 
dered  books  so  common,  that  even  men  of  slender  fortunes 
can  have  access  to  them. 

,    That   James   was   but  a  middling   writer  may   be 
allowed:    That  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by.no 
means  be   admitted*     Whoever  will  read  his.  Basilicon 
Doron,  particularly  the  two  last  books,  the  true  law  of 
free   monarchies,    his    answer,  to   cardinal.  Perron,    and 
almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parliament,  will 
confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius^     If  he 
wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions;  who  in  that 
age  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  ? 
If  he  has.  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and 
proved   the    pope  to   be  antichrist ;    may  not  a  similar 
repix>ach  be  extended  to  the  famous  Napier ;  and  even  to 
Newton,  at  a  time  when  learning  was    much  more  advan- 
ced than  during  the  reign  of  James  ? ,  From  the  grossness 
of  its  superstitions,  we   may  infer  th^    ignorance  of  an 
age ;  but  never  should  pronounce  concerning  the  folly  of 
an  indiyidual,  from  his  admitting  ^popular  errors,  conse- 
orated  by  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  pos- 
sess above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  at- 
toins  but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  preeminence 
above  those  that  excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar 
professions.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is 
usually  an  eminent  lawyer;  yet  the  harangue  of  his  ma- 
jesty will  always  be  found  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
speaker,  in  every  parliament  during  this  reign. 

Every  science,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  must  be 
considered  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholastic  learning 
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Appendix,  and  polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that 
deed  by  which  he  annexed  a  salary  to  the  mathematical 
and  astronomical  professors  in  Oxford,  ^^7^^  that  geom*^ 
etry  was  almost  totally  abandoned  .and  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.^ The  best  learnings  of  that  age  was  the  study  of 
the  ancients*  Casaubon,  eminent  for  this  species  of  know- 
ledge was  invited  over  from  France  by  James,  and  en- 
couraged by  a- pension  of  3001.  a  year,  as  well  as  by 
church  preferments*^  The  famous  Antonio  di  Dominis^ 
archbishop  of  Spalatro,  no  despicable  philosopher,  came 
likewise  into  England,  and  afforded  g^eat  triumph  to  die 
nation,  by  their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from 
the  papists.  But  the  mortification  followed  soon  after : 
The  archbishop,  though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical 
preferments,^  received^  not  encouragement  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  ambition :  He  made  his  escape  into  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  confinement. 

o  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  217.  p  Rymer^  torn.  xvii.  p.  709. 

q  Rynier,tom.  xvii.  p.  95. 
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A  parlkiment  at  We^tminster-^At  Oxford — Naval  expe- 
dition against  Spain — Second,  parliament — Impeachment 
of  Buckingham^-^Violent  measures  of  the  coutt-^War 
with  Frauce-'^£xpeditipn  to  the  isle  of  Rhi*. 

NO  sooner  had  Chiles  taken  into  his  hands  the    CHAP, 
reins   of  government,  than  he  showed  an  impatience  to 


assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  he  would      1535. 
gladly,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  have  called  together  the  27th  M^. 
s^me  parliament  which  had  before  sitten  under  his  father^ 
an4  which  lay  at  that  time  imaer  prorogation.     But  being 
told  that  this  measure  would  appear  unusual,  he  issued 
writs  for  summpping  a  new  parliament  on  the  Tth  of  May ;  A  pariia- 
and  it  was   not  without  regret  that  the  arrival   of  the  w^tmia- 
princess   Henrietta,   whom  he   had   espoused   by  proxy,  ^^ , 
obliged  him   to   delay,   by  repeate4   prorogations,  their 
meeting  till  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when  they  assembled 
at  Westminster  for  the  despatch  of  business.     The  young 
prince,  unexperienced  and  impolitic,  regarded  as  sincere 
all   the   praises    and   caresses  with  which   he   had  been 
loaded,  while  active  in,  procuring  the  rupture  with   the 
house  of  Austria.      And  besides  that  he  laboured  under 
great  necessities,  he  hastened  with  alacrity  to  a  period  i 

when  he  might  receive  the  most  undoubted  testimony  of 
the  dutiful  attachment  of  his  subjects.  His  discourse 
to  the  parliament  was  full  of  simplicity  and  cordiality. 
He  lightly  mentioned  the  occasion  which  he  had  for  sup- 
ply.** He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  suffrages 
of  the  members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of 
the  crown  who  had   seats  in  the  house  to   mention  any 

r  Rashworth,  vol.  i.  p.  171.     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  316.    Franklyn,  p.  10»> 
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CHAP,    particular  sum  which  might  be  expected  by  him.     Secure 

^*       of  the  affections  of  the  commons,  he  was   resolved   that 

1625.      tbeir  bounty  should  be  entirely  their  own  deed ;  unasked, 

misolicited;  the  genuine  fruit  of  sincere  confidence  and 

regard. 

The  house  of  commons  accordingly  took  into  consid- 
eration the  business  of  supply.  They  knew  that  all  the 
money  granted  by  the  last  parliament  had  been  expended 
on  naval  and  military  armaments ;  and  that  great  antici- 
pations were  likewise  made  on  the  revetiues  of  the  crown. 

^  They  were  not  ignorant  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a 

large  debt,  contracted  by  his  father,  who  had  borrow^ 
money   both   from   his   own    subjects   and   from   foreign 
princes.     They  had  learned  by  experience,  that  the  public 
revenue  could  with  difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  even  under  the  ordinary  charges  of  government. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  present  war  was  very  lately  - 
the  result  of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  en- 
treaties, and  that  they  had  solemnly  engaged  to  support 
their  sovereign    in   the   management  of  it.     They  were 
acquainted    with    the    difficulty   of  military    enterprises, 
directed  against  the  whole  house  of  Austria ;  against  the 
king  of  Spain,  possessed  of  the  greatest  riches  and  most 
extensive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  against  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  most  fortunate  monarch 
of  his  age,  who  had  subdued  and  astonished  Germany  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  victories.     Deep  impressions,  they  saw, 
must  be  made   by  the   English  sword,   and   a  vigorous 
offensive  war  be  waged  against  these  mighty  potentates, 
ere  they  would  resign  a  principality,  which  they  had  now 
fully  subdued,  and  which  they  held  in  secure  possession, 
by  its  being  surrounded  with  all  their  other  territories. 

To  answer,  therefore,  all  these  great  and  important 
ends;  to  satisfy  their  young  king  in  the  first  request 
which  he  m^de  them ;  to  prove  their  sense  of  the  many 
royal  virtues,  particularly  economy,  with  which  Charles 
was  endowed ;  the  house  of  commons,  conducted  by  the 
wisest  and  ablest  senators  that  had  ever  flourished  in 
England,  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  supply 
of  two  subsidies,  Amounting  to  112,000  pounds.* 

c  A  subsidy  was  now  fallen  to  about  56,<XX)  pounds.    Cabbala,  p.  22i.  fii-sl  edit. 
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This  measure,  which  discovers  rather  a  cruel  mock-    CHAP, 
ery  of  Charles   than   any  serious   design    of    supporting  ,^^-^L. 
him,  appears  so  extraordinary,  when  considered  in  all  its      ig25. 
circumstances,  that  it  naturally  summons   up  our  atten- 
tion, and  raises  an  inquiry  concerning  the  causes   of  a 
conduct,   unprecedented  in  an  English   parliament.     So 
numerous  an  assembly,  composed  of  persons  of  various 
dispositions,  was  not,  it  is  probable,  wholly  influenced  by 
the  same  motives;  and  few  declared  openly  their  true      ** 
reason.     We   shall,   therefore,   approach    nearer    to    the 
truth,  if  -we   mention   all  the  views   which  the   present 
conjuncture  could  suggest  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  spleen  and  ill  ifill  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  influence  with  many. 
So  vast  and  rapid  a  fortune  so  little  merited  could  not 
fail  to  excite  public  envy ;  and  however  men's  hatred 
might  have  been  suspended  for  a  moment  while  the 
duke's  conduct  seemed  to  gratify  their  passions  and  their 
prejudices,  it  was  impossible  for  him  long  to  preserve  the 
aflPections  of  the  people.  His  influence  over  the  modesty 
of  Charles  exceeded  even  that  which  he  had  acquired  over 
the  weakness  of  James ;  nor  was  any  public  measure  con- 
ducted but  by  his  counsel  and  direction.  His  vehement 
temper  prompted  him  to  raise  suddenly  to  the  highest 
elevation  his  flatterers  and  dependents :  And  upon  the 
least  occasion  of  displeasure,  he  threw  them  down  with 
equal  impetuosity  and  violence.  Implacable  in  his  hatred; 
fickle  in  his  friendships :  All  men  were  either  regarded 
as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  soon  to  become  such.  The 
whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grasped  by  his  insatia- 
ble hand ;  while  he  both  engrossed  the  entire  cpnfidence 
of  his  master,  and  held,  invested  in  his  single  person,  the 
most  considerable  offices  of  the  crown. 

However  the  ill  humour  of  the  commons  might  have 
been  increased  by  these  considerations,  we  are  not  to  sup-  ^    « 

pose  them  the  sole  motives.  The  last  parliament  of  James, 
amidst  all  their  joy  and  festivity,  had  given  him  a  supply 
very  disproportioned  to  his  demand  and  to  the  occasion. 
And  as  every  hpuse  of  commons  which  was  elected 
during  forty  years,  succeeded  to  all  the  passions  and 
principles   of   their    predecessors;    we    ought   rather   to 
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CHAP,    account  for  this  obstinacy  from  die  general  situation  of 
^'        the  kingdom    during  that  whole  period,  than  fron»  iany 
1625      circumstances  which  attended  this  particular  conjuncture. 
The  nation  was  very  little  accustomed  at  that  time  tor 
the  burden  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened  their  purses 
in  any  degree  for  supporting  their  sovereign.     Even  Eli- 
zabeth, notwithstanding  her  vigour  and  frugality,  aiicl  the 
necessary  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  commons  in  this  particular?  nor  could 
the  authority  of  that  princess,  which  was  otherwise  almost 
absolute,  ever  extort  from  theih  the  requisite  supplies* 
Habits,  more  than  reason,  we  find  in  every  thing  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  mankind.     In  this  view  likewise 
the  sinking  of  the  value  of  subsidies  must  be  considered 
as  a  loss  to  the  king.  The  parliament,  swayed  by  custom, 
would  not  augment  their  number  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  puritanical  party,  though  disguised,  had  a  great 
authority  over  the  kingdom;  and  many  of  the  leaders 
among   the    commons   had   secretly  embraced  the   ri^d 
tenets  of  that  sect.     All  these  were  disgusted  with  the 
court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  essential   to   their  party,  and  on  account  of  the 
restraint  under  which  they  were  held  by  the  established 
hierarchy.     In  order  to  fortify  himself  against  the  resent- 
ment of  James,  Buckingham  had  affected  popularity,  and 
entered  into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans :   But  being  secure 
of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  since  abandoned  this 
party ;    and  on  that  account  was  the  mor^  exposed   to 
their    hatred    and    resentment.     Though    the    religious 
schemes  of  many  of  the  puritans,  when  explained,  appear 
pretty  frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to  imagine  that  they 
were  pursued  by  none  but  persons  of  weak  understand- 
ings.    Some  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  that  the  nation  at  this  time    produced, 
could  not  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind ;  because  obliged  to 
hear   prayers    offered    up    to    the    Divinity   by'  a  priest 
covered  with  a  white  linen  vestmen^. 

The  match  with  France,  and  the  articles  in  favour  of 
catholics,  which  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  treaty,  were 
likewise  causes  of  disgust  to  this  whole  party :  Though 
H  W^st  be  remarked,  that  the  connexions  wi^h  that  crown 
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^ete  much  less  obnoxious  to  tlie  protestants,    and  less 
agreeable  to  the  catholrcs,  than  the  iiUiance  formerly  pro- . 
jected  with  Spain,    and  tvere   therefore  receivecl  rather  ^less 
ivith  pleasure  than  disssltisfaction. 

To  all  these  causes  we  must  yet  add  another  of  <J6n- 
^Iderable  moment.  The  hduse  of  commdits,  We  may 
observe,  was  sHitiost  Entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men  of 
the  most  uncommon  capacity,  and  the  largest  views :  Men 
ivho  were  now  formed  into  a  regular  pai*ty,  and  united, 
as  well  by  fixed  aims  and  projects,  as  by  the  hardships 
which  some  of  them  had  undergone  in  prosecution  of 
them.  Among  these,  we  may  meritidn  the  names  of  sir 
Edward  Coke,  sir  Edwiti  Sandys,  sir  Robert  Philips,  sir 
Francis  Seymour,  sir  Dudley  Digges,  sir  John  'Elliot,  sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  arid  Mi;.  Pym.  Ani- 
mated with  a  warm  regard  to  liberty,  these  generous  pa- 
triots saw  with  regret  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by 
the  crown,  and  were  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity 
which  the  king's  necessities  offered  them,  of  reducing  the 
prerogative  within  mdre  reasonable  compass.  Though 
their  ancestors  had  blindly  given  Way  to  practices  iand 
precedents  favourable  to  kingly  power,  and  had  been 
able,  notwithstanding,  to  preserve  some  small  remains  of 
liberty ;  it  would  be  impossible,  they  thought,  when  all 
these  pretensions  were  methodized,  and  prosecuted  by  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  age,  to  maintain  any  shadow 
of  popular  government,  in  opposition  to  su<ih  unlimited 
authority  in  the  sovereign.  It  was  '  necessary  to  fix  a 
choice:  Either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privileges  of  the 
pedple,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise 
barriers  than  the  Constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for 
them.  In  this  dilemma,  men  of  such  aspiring  geniuses, 
arid  such  independent  foltunes  could  not  long  deliberate  : 
They  boldly  embraced  the  side  of  freedom,  and  resolved 
to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince  without 
extorting.  Concessions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty.  The 
end  they  esteemed  beneficent  and  noble:  The  means, 
tegular  aind  constitutional.  To  grant  or  refuse  supplies 
'was  the  undoubted  privilege  ^  of  the  commons.  And  as 
ill  human  governments,  particularly  those  of  a  mixed 
\frame,  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  it  was  as  natural  in 
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CHAP,  their  opinion,  and  allowable,  for  popular  assemblies  to 
take  advantage  of  favourable  incidents,  in  order  to  secure 
1625  ^^^  subject ;  as  for  the  monarchs,  in  order  to  extend  their 
own  authority.  With  pleasure  they  beheld  the  king  in- 
volved in  a  foreign  war,  which  rendered  him  every  day- 
more  dependent  on  the  parliament;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  even  without  any  military 
preparations,  gave  it  sufficient  security  against  all  inva- 
sion from  foreigners.  Perhaps  too,  it  had  partly  pro- 
ceeded from  expectations  of  this  nature,  that  the  popular 
leaders  had  been  so  urgent  for  a  rupture  with  Spain ;  nor 
is  it  credible,  that  religious  zeal  could  so  far  have  blinded 
all  of  them  as  to  make  them  discover  in  such  a  measure 
any  appearance  of  necessity,  or  any  hopes  of  success. ' 

But,  however  natural  all  these  sentiments  might  ap- 
pear to  the  country  party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
Charles  would  entertain  the  same  ideas.  Strongly  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  heard  so  highly 
extolled  in  parliament,  he  could  not  conjecture  the  cause 
of  so  sudden  an  alteration  in  their  opinions.  And  when 
the  war  which  they  themselves  had  so  earnestly  solicited, 
was  at  last  commenced,  the  immediate  desertion  of  their 
sovereign  could  not  but  seem  very  unaccountable.  Even 
though  no  farther  motive  had  been  suspected,  the  refusal 
of  supply  in  such  circumstances  would  naturally  to  him 
appear  cruel  and  deceitful :  But  when  he  perceived  that 
this  measure  proceeded  from  an  intention  of  encroaching 
on  his  authority,  he  failed  not  to  regard  these  claims  as 
highly  criminal  and  traitorous.  Those  lofty  ideas  of 
monarchical  power  which  were  very  commonly  adopted 
during  that  age,  and  to  which  the  ambiguous  nature  of 
the  English  constitution  gave  so  plausible  an  appeai:ance, 
were  firmly  riveted  in  Charles ;  and,  however  moderate 
his  temper,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  prepossessions  of 
self-love,  joined  to  the  late  uniform  precedents  in  favour 
of  prerogative,  had  made  him  regard  his,  political  tenets 
as  certain  and  uncontro verted.  Taught  to  consider  even 
the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  more  as  lines  to  direct 
his  conduct,  than  barriers  to  withstand  his  power ;  a  con- 
spiracy to  erect  new  ramparts  in  order  to  straiten  his 
authority  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  froni  open 
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sedition  and  rebellion.     So  atrocious  in  his  eyes  was  such    CHAP, 
a  design,  that  he  seems  even  unwilling  to  impute  it  to  the  ^^^^1^. 
commons :   And  though  he  was  constrained  to  adjourn      ^^^g 
the  parliament  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  time  nth  July. 

aged  in  London ;  he  immediately  reassembled  them  at 
'V'fc'^^  and  made  a  new  attempt  to  gain  from  them  some  ist  August. 
1     ^     ^7^  i^'Ch.  an  urgent  necessity. 

purpose,  g  ^^^  found  himself  obliged  to  depart  firom  Pariia- 
that'^jP/o  Sy  which  he  had  formerly  maintained.  By  QJj^g^ 
himself  or  his  ministers,  he  entered  into  a  particular  detail 
both  of  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed,  and  of  the* 
military  operations  which  he  had  projected.**  He  told  the 
parliament,  that  by  a  promise  of  subsidies,  he  had  engaged 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the  war;  that  this 
monarch  intended  to  enter  Germany  by  the  north,  and  to 
rouse  to  arms  those  princes  who  impatiently  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  empire ;  that 
Mansfeldt  had  undertaken  to  penetrate  with  an  English 
army  into  the  Palatinate,  and  by  that  quarter  to  excite 
the  members  of  the  evangelical  union;  that  the  States 
must  be  supported  in  the  unequal  warfare  which  they 
maintained  with  Spain ;  that  no  less  a  sum  than  700,000 
pounds  a  year  had  been  found,  by  computation,  requisite 
for  all  these  purposes ;  than  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  defence  of  Ireland,  demanded  an  annual  expense 
of  400,000  pounds ;  that  he  himself  had  already  exhausted 
and  anticipated  in  the  public  service  his  whole  revenue, 
and  had  scarcely  left  sufficient  for  the  daily  subsistence  of 
himself  and  his  family;^  that  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  he  found  a  debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  con- 
tracted by  his  father  in  support  of  the  palatine ;  and 
that,  while  prince  of  Wales,  he  had  himself  contracted 
debts,  notwithstanding  his  great  frugality,  to  the  amount 
of  70,000  pounds,  which  he  had  expended  entirely  on 
naval  and  military  armaments.  After  mentioning  all 
these  facts,  the  king  even  condescended  to  use  entreaties. 

He  said,  that  this  request  was  the  first  that  he  had  ever 
made  them ;  that  he  was  young  and  in  the  commencement 
of  his  reign ;  and  if  he  now  met  with  kind  and  dutiful 

u  I)ug«lale,  p.  25, 26.  w  l*arl.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  39«. 
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CUAP.    usage,  it  would  enidear  to  him  the  use  of  parliaments,  anS 
would  for  ever  preserve  an  CBtire  harmony  between  luui. 


i&3^.    .  ^^  Ws  people*^ 

To  these  reasons  the  commons  remained  inexorable. 
Notwithstandiivg  th^t  the  king^s  measures,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  foreign  war,  which  they  had  constantly .  4i- 
manded,  were  altogether  unexceptionable,  they  ob;  miltiary 
refused  any  farther  aid.  Some  rpembers  favourfl  inv,t> 
the  court  havitvg  insisted  on  an  addition  of  two  fifty iilths 
to  the  former  i^upply,  even  this  pittance  was  refused  ;^ 
llijugh  it  was  known  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  lying  at 
Portsmouth  in  great  want  of  pay  and  provisions ;  and  that 
Buckingham,  the  admiral^  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
had  advanced  on  their  own  credit  near  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  sea  service.'^  Besides  all  their  other 
motives,  the  house  of  commons  had  made  a  discovery 
which,  as  they  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  their  refusal, 
inflamed  them  against  the  court  and  against  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

When  James  deserted  the  Spanish  alliance,  and 
courted  that  of  France,  he  had  proipised  to  furnish  Lewis, 
who  was  entirely  destitute  of  naval  force,  with  one  ship 
of  war,  together  with  seven  armed  vessels  hired  from  the 
merchants*  These  the  French  CQurt  had  pretended  they 
would  employ  against  the  Genoese,  who  being  firm  and 
useful  allies  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  were  naturally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  both  by  the  king  of  France  and 
of  England.  When  these  yessels  by  Charles's  orders  arri- 
ved at  Dieppe,  there  arose  sl  stj-png  suspicion  that  they 
were  to  serve  against  RocheUe.  The  sailors  were  inflamed. 
That  race  of  men,  \yho,are  at  present  both  careless  an4 
ignorant  ip  all  matters  of  religion,  were  at  that  tiiyie  only 
ignorant.  They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  Pennington^ 
their  cominander ;  and  signing  all  their  names  ip,  a  circl,e, 
lest  he  should  discover  the  ringleaders,  they  laid  it  under 
his  prayerbook.  Penni.ngton  declared,  that  he  would 
rather  be  hanged  in  England  for  disobedience,  than  fight 
against   his^  brother  protestants  in   France.     The  whole 

X  Rusli.  vol.  i.  p.  177,  178,  &c.      Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  SOD.     Franklyn,   p. 
108,  109.    Jouni.  10  Aug.  1625.  t  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  rjO.  z  Pari.  Hibt, 

vol.  vi.  p.  3yO. 
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squadron  sailed  immediately  to  the  Downs.  There  they  chap. 
received  new  orders  from  Buckingham,  lord  admiral,  to  ^^^^^^^^ 
return  to  Dieppe.  As  the  duke  knew  that  authority  1525. 
alone  would  not  suffice,  he  employed  much  art  and  many 
subtilties  to  engage  them  to  obedience;  and  a  rumour 
which  was  spread  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
the  French  king  and  the  hugonots,  assisted  him  in  his 
purpose.  When  they  arrived  at  Dieppe  they  found  that 
they  had  been  deceived.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  broke  through  and  returned 
to  England.  All  the  officers  and  sailors  of  all  the. other 
ships,  notwithstanding  great  offers  made  them  by  the 
French,  immediately  deserted.  One  gunner  alone  pre- 
ferred duty  towards  his  king  to  the  cause  of  religion; 
and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  charging  a  cannon  before 
Rochelle.*  The  care  which  historians  have  taken  to 
record  this  frivolous  event,  proves  with  what  pleasure  the 
news  was  received  by  the  nation. 

The  house  of  commons,  when  informed  of  these  trans- 
factions,  showed  the  same  attachment  with  the  sailors  for 
the  protestant  religion ;  nor  was  their  zeal  much  better  ' 
guided  by  reason  and  sound  policy.  It  was  not  consi- 
dered, that  it  was  highly  probable  the  king  and  the  duke 
.themselves  had  here  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
France,  nor  had  they  any  hostile  intention  against  the  hu- 
gonots ;  that  were  it  otherwise,  yet  might  their  measures 
be  justified  by  the  most  obvious  and  most  received  max- 
ims of  civil  policy  ;  that  if  the  force  of  Spain  were  really 
so  exorbitant  as  the  commons  imagined,  the  French  mon- 
arch was  the  only  prince  ,that  could,  oppose  its  progress, 
and  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe ;  that  his  power  was 
.at  present  fettered  by  the  hugonots,  who  being  possessed 
of  many  privileges  and  even  of  fortified  towns,  formed  an 
empire  within  his  empire,  and  kept  him  in  perpetual  jeal- 
ousy aud  inquietude ;  that  an  insurrection  had  been  at 
that  time  wantonly  and  voluntarily  formed  by  their  leaders, 
who,  being  disgusted  in  some  court  intrigue,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  neverfailing  pretence  of  religion,  in  order  to 
cover  their  rebellion ;  that  the  Dutch,  influenced  by  these 

I 

a  Franklyn,  p.  109.    Hush.  vol. i.  p.  175,  176,  kc.  32),  326,  ^c. 
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CHAP,  views,  had  ordered  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  join 
J^*^  the  French  fleet,  employed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ro- 
1625.  chelle  ;^  that  the  Spanish  monarch,  sensible  of  the  same 
consequences,  secretly  supported  the  protestants  in  France  ; 
and  that  all  princes  had  ever  sacrificed  to  reasons  of  state 
the  interest  of  their  .religion  in  foreign  countries.  All 
these  obvious  considerations  had  no  influence.  Great 
murmurs  and  discontents  still  prevailed  in  parliament. 
The  hugonou,  though  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint- 
against  the  French  court,  were  thought  to  be  as  much  en- 
titled  to  assistance  from  England,  a^  if  they  had  taken 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  religion  against  the 
persecuting  rage  of  the  catholics.  And  it  plainly  appears 
from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  that  of 
all  European  nations,  the  British  were  at  that  time,  and  till 
long  after,  the  most  under  the  influence  of  that  religious 
spirit  which  tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry  than  increase 
peace  and  mutual  charity. 

On  this  occasion  the  commons  renewed  their  eternal 
complaints  against  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  eve» 
the  chief  of  their  grievances,  and  now  their  only  one.^ 
They  demanded  a  strict  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  and  remonstrated  against  some  late 
pardons  granted  to  priests.^  .They  attacked  Montague, 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate 
book  which  he  had  lately  published,  and  which,  to  their 
great  disgust,  saved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as  other 
christians,  from  eternal  torments.*  Charles  gave  them  a 
gracious  and  a  compliant  answer  to  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  was,  however,  in  his  heart,  extremely  averse  to  these 
furious  measures.  Though  a  determined  protestant  by 
principle  as  well  as  inclination,  he  had, entertained  no  vio- 
lent horror  against  popery;  and  a  little  humanity,  he 
thought,  was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors. That  degree  of  liberty  which  is  now  indulged  to 
catholics,  though  a  party  much  mpre  obnoxious  than  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  it  suited  neither  with  Charles's 
^  sentiments,  nor  the  humour  of  that  age,  to  allow  them. 
An  abatement  of  the  more  rigorous  laws  wag  all  he  in- 

b  Joiirn.  18  April  162&.      e  Frankljn,  p.  3,  &:c.        d  Pari.  IJisL  vol.  vi.   p. 
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tended ;  and  his  engagements  with  France,  notwithstand-    chap. 
ing  that  their  regular  execution  had  never  been  promised  ^^^^^^,^1^. 
or  expected,  required  of  him  some  indulgence.     But  so      ^^^ 
unfortunate  was  this  prince,  that  no  measure  embraced 
during  his  whole  reign  was  ever  attended  with  more  un- 
happy and  more  fatal  consequences* 

The  extreme  rage  against  popery  was  a  sure  charac* 
teristic  of  puritanism.  The  house  of  commons  discovered 
other  infallible  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  that  party. 
They  petitioned  the  king  for  replacing  such  able  clergy 
as  had  been  silenced  for  want  of  conformity  to  the  cere- 
monies/ They  also  enacted  laws  for  the  strict  observance 
of  Sunday,  which  the  puritans  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath, 
and  which  they  sanctified  by  the  most  melancholy  indo- 
lence*^ It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  different  appella- 
tions of  this  festival  were  at  that  time  known  symbols  o( 
the  different  parties* 

The  king,,  finding  that  the  parliament  was  resolved  to 
grant  him  no  supply,  and  would  furnish  him  with  nothing 
but  empty  protestations  of  duty,'*  or  disagreeable  com- 
plaints of  grievances ;  took  advantage  of  the  plague,*  which 
began  to**appear  at  Oxford,  and  on  that  pretence  immedi- 
ately dissolved  them*  By  finishing  the  session  with  a 
dissolution,  instead  of  a  prorogation,  he  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  at  their  conduct* 

To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids, '  Charles  August  12. 
issued  privy  seals  for  borrowing  money  from  his  subjects.^ 
The  advantage  reaped  by  this  expedient  was  a  small  com- 
pensation for  the  disgust  which  it  occasioned :  By  means, 
however,  of  that  supply,  and  by  other  expedients,  he  was, 
though  with  difficulty,  enabled  to  equip  his  fleet*  It  con- 
sisted of  eight  vessels  great  and  small;  and  carried  on  Oetobeci. 
board  an  army  of  10,000  men.  •  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  lately 
created  viscount  Wimbleton,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand*    He  sailed  immediately  for-Cadiz^  and  found  the 

f  Rashworth,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  g  1  Car.  1.  cap.  i.  journ.  21  Jane  1625. 

h  Franklyn,  p.  113.  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

i  The  plague  was  really  so  violent,  that  it  had  been  moved  iu  the  house  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  to  petition  the  king  to  adjourn  them.  Journ.  21 
June  1G25.  §o  it  was  impossible  to  enter  upon  grievances,  even  if  there  had 
been  any.  The  only  business  of  the  parliament  was  to  give  supply,  which  was 
so  much  wanted  by  the  king,  in  order  to  eairy  on  the  war  in  which  they  had 
engaged  him. 

k  Hush,  vol.i.  p.  192.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.p.  407. 
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bay  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  great  value.     He  either  neg- 
lected to  attack  these  ships,  or  attempted  it  preposterously. 
The  army  was  landed  and  a  fort  taken :   But  the  undis- 
ciplined  soldiers,   finding   store   of  wine,    could  not   be 
restrained  from  the  utmost  excesses.   Farther  stay  appear- 
ing fruitless,  they  were  reimbarked ;  and  the  fleet  put  to 
sea  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleons. 
But  the  plague  having  seized  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  this  prize,   and  re- 
turn to  England.  Loud  complaints  were  made  against  the 
court  for  intrusting  so  important  a  command  to  a  man  like 
Cecil,  whom,  though  he  possessed  great*  experience,  the 
people,  judging  by  the  event,  esteemed  of  slender  capacit}'.* 
Charles,    having   failed  of    so   rich   a   prize,   was 
obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament.     Though 
the  ill  success  of  his  enterprises  diminished  his  authority, 
and  showed  every  day  more  plainly  the  imprudence  of  the 
Spanish  war ;  though  the  increase  of  his  necessities  ren- 
dered him  rtiore  dependent,  and  more  exposed  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  commons ;    he   was  resolved  to  trv 

m 

once  more  that  regular  and  constitutional  expedient  for 
supply.  Perhaps  too,  a  little  political  art,  which  at  that 
time  he  practised,  was  much  trusted  to.  He  had  named 
four  popular  leaders,  sheriffs  of  counties ;  sir  Edward 
Coke,  sir  Robert  Philips,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and 
sir  Francis  Seymour;  and,  though  the  question  had  been 
formerly  much  contested,"  he  thought  that  he  had  by  that 
means  incapacitated  them  from  being  elected  members. 
But  his  intention  being  so  evident,  rather  put  the  com- 
mons more  upon  their  guard.  Enow  of  patriots  still 
remained  to  keep  up  the  ill  humour  of  the  house ;  and 
men  needed  but  little  instruction  or  rhetoric  to  recommend 
to  them  practices  which  increased  their  own  importance 
and  consideration.  The  weakness  of  the  court  also  could 
not  more  evidently  appear  than  by  its  being  reduced  to 
use  so  ineffectual  an  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence over  the  commons. 


1  Fraiiklvn,  p.  113.     liushwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  lOH. 

m  It  is  always  nn  express  clause  in  tlic  writ  of  summons,  that  no  sheriti' 
■■Aall  be  chosen  ;  but  the  contraiT  practice  had  often  prevailed.  I VEwes,  p.  38. 
Yet  still  givat  doubts  were  en^ertaincf'.  oa  this  head.     Sec  Journ.9  April  I6l4. 
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The  views,  therefore,  of  the  last  parliament  were  im-    CHAP, 
mediatel)'  adopted ;  as  if  the  same  men  had  been  everv  ^J^^^i^ 
where  elected,  and  no  time  had  intervened  since  their      igge, 
meeting.    When  the  king  laid  before  the  house  his  neces-  Feb,  6. 
sities,  and  asked  for  supply,  they  immediately  voted  him 
three  subsidies  and  three    fifteienths ;    and  thoirgh   they 
afterwards  added  one  subsidv  more,  the  sum  was  little 
proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  ill  fitted  , 

to  promote  those  views  of  success  aud  glory  for  which  the 
young  prince  in  his  first  enterprise  so  ardently  longed* 
But  this  circumstance  was  not  the  most  disagreeable  one. 
The  supply  was  only  voted  by  the  commons.  The  pas- 
sing of  that  vote  into  a  law  was  reserved  till  the  end  of 
the  session."  A  condition  was  thereby  made,  in  a  very 
undistinguished  manner,  with  their  sovereign.  Under 
colour  of  redressing  grievances,  which  during  this  short 
reign  could  not  be  very  numerous,  they  were  to  proceed 
in  regulating  and  controlling  every  part  of  government 
which  displeased  them  :  And  if  the  king  either  cut  them 
short  in  this  undertaking,  .or  refused  compliance  with 
their  demands,  he  must  not  expect  any  supply  from  the 
commons.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  Charles 
at  a  treatment  which  he  deemed  so  harsh  and  undutiful.** 
But  his  urgent  necessities  obliged  him  to  submit ;  and  he 
waited  with  patience,  observinjc;  to  what^side  they  would 
turn  themselves. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  obnoxious  to  the  Impeach- 
public,  became  every  day  more  unpopular,  by  the  symp-  Bucking- 
toms  which  appeared  both  of  his  want  of  temper  and  pru-'  ^^a"*- 
dence,  and  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendant  which  he  had 
acquired  over  his  master.^     Two  violent  attacks  he  was 
obliged  this  session  to  sustain ;  one  from  the  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, another  from  the  house  of  commons. 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Bristol,  secure  of  the  con- 
cealed favour  of  that  monarch,  had  expressed  all  duty  and 
obedience ;  in  expectation  that  an  opportunity  would  offer 
of  reinstating  himself  in  his  former  credit  and  authority. 

ri  Journ.  97  Marcii  1626.  o  I'arliamentary  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  440. 

llnslnv  oith,'voI.  i.  ]>  924.  p  His  credit  with  the  king  hacl  given  liim  such 

iiilUicnce,  that  he  I»acl  no  less  tlian  twenty  pi'oxies  granted  him  this  parliament 
by  so  many  peers;  wliich  occasioned  a  vote,  that  no  peer  should  liave  above  two 
pi*o.\ie.s.    Tlic  carl  of  Leicester  iu  158;>,  had  once  ten  pi'oxies,    D'Ewcs,  p.  314. 
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CHAP^  Even  after  Charles's  accession,  he  despaired  not.  '  He 
^  submitted  to  the  king's  commands  of  remaining  at  his 
1626  country  seat,  and  of  absenting  himself  from  parliament. 
Many  trials  he  made  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
master ;  but  finding  them  all  fruitless,  and  observing 
Charles  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Buckingham,  his  im* 
placable  enemy,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  mea- 
sures with  the  court.  A  new  spirit,  he  saw,  and  a  new 
power,  arising  in  the  nation  ;  and  to  these  he  was 
determined  for  the  f'uture  to  trust  for  his  security  and 
protection. 

When  the  parliament  was  summoned,  Charles,  by  a 
stretch  of  pirerogative,  had  given  orders  that  no  writ,  as  is 
customary,  should  be  sent  to  Bristol.''  That  nobleman 
applied  to  the  house  of  lords  by  petition ;  and  craved 
their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining  what  was 
his  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  writ  was  sent  him, 
but  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  lord  keeper,  Cov- 
entry, commanding  him  in  the  king's  name  to  absent  him- 
self from  parliament.  This  letter  Bristol  conveyed  to  the 
lords,  and  asked  advice  how  to  proceed  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.'  The  king's  prohibition  was  withdrawn,  and 
Bristol  took  his  seat.  Provoked  at  these  repeated  in- 
stances of  vigour,  which  the* court  denominated  contu- 
macy, Charles  ordered  his  attorney  general  to  enter  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  against  him.  By  way  of  re- 
crimination, Bristol  accused  Buckingham  of  high  treason. 
Both  the  earl's  defence  of  himself  and  accusation  of  the 
duke  remain;'  and,  together  with  some  original  letters 
still  extant,  contain  the  fullest  and  most  authentic'  account 
of  all  the  negotiations  with  the  house  of  Austria.  From 
the  whole,  the  .great  imprudence  of  the  duke  evidently 
appears,  and  the  sway  of  his  ungovernable  passions ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  thence  any  action  which  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  could  be  deemed  a  crime;  much  less 
could  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  treason. 

The  impeachment  of- the  commons  was  still  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  duke,  were  it  estimated  by  the  standard  of 
law  and   equity.      The    house,  after   having  voted  upon 

q  Rnshworlh,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  r  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  237.    Fraviklyn, 

p.  120,  fctc.  s  Rushwoith,  vol,  i.  p.  256. 262, 263,  kc.    J'rauklyn,  p.  123,  Kf. 
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some  queries  of  Dr.  Turner's  that  common  fame  was  a    CHAP. 
sufficient  ground  of  accusation  by  the  commons^  proceeded  ^^^^^J^^ 
to  frame  regular  articles  against  Buckingham.     They  ac-     ^^^g 
cused  him  of  having  united  many  offices  in  his  person ;  of  ' 
having  bought  two  of  them ;  of  neglecting  to  guard  the 
seas,  insomuch  that  many  merchant  ships  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  of  delivering  ships  to  the  French 
king  in  order  to  serve  against  the  hugonots ;  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  sale  of  honours  and  offices;  of  accepting 
extensive  grants  from  the  crown ;  of  prx)curing  many^titles 
of  honour  for  his  kindred ;  and  of  administering  physic  to 
the  late  king  without  acquainting  his  physicians.   All  these 
articles  appear,  from  comparing  the  accusation  and  reply, 
to  be  either  frivolous,  or  false,  or  both.*    The  only  charge 
which  could  be  regarded  as  important  was,  that  he  had 
extorted  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  East 
India  company,  and  that  he  had  confiscated  some  goods 
belonging  to  French  merchants,  on  pretence  of  their  being 
the  property  of  Spanish.     The  impeachment  never  came 
to  a  full  determination  ;f  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give 
a.  decisive  opinion  with  regard  to  these  articles,     fiut  it 
must  be.  confessed,  that  the  duke's  answer  in  these  parti-" 
culars,  as  in  all  the  rest,  is  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  it.^  His  faults  -and 
blemishes  were  in  many  respects  very  great ;  but  rapa- 
city and  avarice  were  vices  with  which  he  was  entirely 
unacquaipted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  commons,  though  so  much 
at  a  loss  to  find  articles  of  charge  against  Buckingham, 
never  adc^ted  Bristol's  accusation,  or  impeached  the  duke 
for  bis  conduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  most  blameable 
circumstance  in  his  whole  life.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
the  Spaniards  sincere  in  their  professions ;  yet,  in  order  to 
g^ratify  his  private  passions,  he  had  hurried  his  master 
and  his  country  into  a  war  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
both.  But  so  riveted  throughout  the  nation  were  the 
prejudices  with  regard  to  Spanish  deceit  and  falsehood, 
that  very  few  of  the  commons  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  ' 
convinced  that  they  had  been  seduced  by  Buckingham's 

8  Rushwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  217.    Whitlocke,  p.  5.  t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p. 

306,  &e,  Sli^  &c.    Journ.  25  March  1626.  u  WhiUocke,  p.  7. 
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CHAP,    narrative  :  A  certain  proof  that  a  discovery  of  this  nature 
^         was  not,  as  is  imagined  by  several  historians,  the  cause 
of  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  variation  in  the  measures 
of  the  parliament.* 

While  the  commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged 
against  Buckingham,  the  king  seemed  desirous  of  em- 
bracing every  opportunity''  by  which  he  could  express  a 
contempt  and  disregard  for  them.  No  oiie  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  great  weight  which  the 
commons  bore  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The 
history  of  England  had  never  hitherto  afforded  one  in- 
stance where  any  great  movement  or  revolution  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lower  house.  And  as  their  rank,  both 
considered  in  a  body  and  as  individuals,  was  but  the 
second  in  the  kingdom  ;  nothing  less  than  fatal  experience 
could  engage  the  English  princes  to  pay  a  due  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  that  formidable  assembly. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham,  though 
lying  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by  means  of  court 
interest,  chosen  in  his  place.  The  commons  resented 
and  loudly  complained  of  this  affront ;  and  the  more  to 
enrage  them^  the  king  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  uni- 
versity, extolling  the  duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for 
his  election/* 

The  lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressly  com- 
manded the  house  not  to  meddle  with  his  minister  and 
servant,  Buckingham ;  and  ordered  them  to  finish,  in  a 
few  days,  the  bill  which  they  had  begun  for  the  subsidies, 
and  to  make  some  addition  to  them;  otherwise  they  must 
not  expect  to  sit  any  longer.'^  And  though  these  harsh 
commands  were  endeavoured  to  be  explained  and  molli- 
fied,' a  few  days  after, .  by  a  speech  of  Buckingham's,'' 
they  failed  not  to  leave  a  disagreeable  impression  behind 
them. 

Besides  a  more  stately  style  which  Charles  in  general 
affected  to  this  parliament  than  to  the  last,  he  went  so  far 
in  a  message,  as  to  threaten  the  commons,  that  if  they 

*  See  note  [A  A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.        w  Rushvvorfli,  vol.  i.  p.  371 . 
X  Pari.  Uifit  vol.  vi.  p.  444.'  v  V'\rl  f(ist.  vol.  vi.  p.  4.'>i.    HusHworth. 

vol.  i.  p.  '>'25.     Kranlvlvn,  p.  118. 
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4id  not  furnish  him  widi  supplies^  he  should  be  dbliged  CEAlt* 
to  tiy  new  counatla.  This  language  was  sufficiently  clear :  ^^^^ 
Yet,  lest  any  ambiguity  should  remain,  sir  Dudley  Carle-  ^^^^ 
t<m,  vice^chamb^imin,  took  care  to  explain  it.  ^'  I  pray 
^^  you  consider,"  said  he,  ^^  what  U^se  new  counsels  are, 
^^.or  na^y  be*  I  £^u-  to  declare  those  that  I  conceive.  In 
*^^^  sdl  Christian  kingdoms,  you  know  that'  parliaments  were 
^^  in  i»e  s^^iently,  by  which  those  kingdcmis  were  go- 
^^  vemed  in  a  most  flourishing  manner ;  until  the  monarchs 
^^  began  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  seeing  the 
^^  tuihulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length  they  by 
^  little  and  litde  began  to  stand  on  their  prerogatives,  and 
^^  at  last  overthrew  the  parliaments,  throughout  Christen* 
^^^dom,  except  here  only  with  us»— r— Let-us  be  careful 
'^  ^en  to  preserve  die  king's  good  opinion  of  parliaments, 
^^  which. bringeth  such  happiness  to  the  nation,  and  makes 
"  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there  is  this  sweetness 
^^  between  his  maj^ty  and  the  commons ;  lest  we  lose  the 
*'  repute  of  a  free-  people  by  our  tuk-bulency  in  parlia« 
^'  ment."^  These  imprudent  suggestions  rather  gave 
warning  than  struck  terror.  A  precarious  liberty,  the 
conmions  thought,  which  was  to  be  preserved  by  unlimited 
complaisance,  wms  no  liberty  at  all.  And  it  was  neces- 
sary, while  yet  in  their  power,  to  secure  the  constitution 
by  such  mvincible  barriers,  that  no  king  or  minister 
sfaould  'ever,  for  the  future,  dare  to  speak  such  a  language 
to  any  pariiament,  or  even  entertain  sueh  a  project  against 
th^Bi. 

Two  members  of  the  house,  sir  DudleyDigges  and 
sir  John  Elliot,  who  had  been  employed  as  managers  of 
the  impeachment  against  the  duke,  were  thrown  into 
prison.^  The  commons  immediately  declared,  that  they 
would  proceed  no  farmer  upon  business,  till  they  had 
satisfaction  in  their  privileges.  Charles,  alleged,  as  the 
reas<m  of  this  measure,  ^certain  seditious  expressions, 
which,  he  said,  had,  in  their  accusation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  these  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  no  such  expressions  had  been  used.''  The  members 
were  released,  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  benefit  from 

2  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  359.    Whitlocke,  p.  6.  a   Rush  worthy  toVL 
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CHAP,    this  attempt  than  to  exasperate  die  houae  adll  £siithert  and 
to  show  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  indiscretion. 


&62fiL  M ov£D  by  this  example,  the  house  a£  peers  were 

roused  from  their  inactivity;  and  claimed  liberty  fot 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  bad  been  lately  confined  m  tbe 
Tower.  After  many  fruitless  evasions,  the  king,  though 
somewhat  ungracefully,  was  at  last  obliged  to  eonipl}^.^ 
And  in  this  incident  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  the  loods^ 
how  little  soever  indiaed  to  popular  courses,  were  not 
wanting  in  a  just  sense  of  their  own  dimity. 

The  ill  humour  of  the,  commons,  thus  wantonly  im^ 
tated  by  the  court,  and  finding  no- gratification  in  the  kgal 
impeachment  of  Buckingham,  sought  other  objects  an 
which  it  might  exert  itself.  The  neverfailing  cry  of 
popery  here  served  them  instead.  They  again  claimed 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  catlu^s;  and 
they  presented  to  the  king  a  list  of  persons  intrusted  wkh 
offices,  most  of  them  insignificant,  who  were  either  con- 
victed or  suspected  recusants.^  In  this  particular^  they 
had,  perhaps,  some  reason  to  blame  the  king's  conduct. 
He  had  promised  to  the  last  iionse  of  commons  a  redress 
of  this  religious  grievance  :  But  he  was  apt,  in  imitatifm 
of  his  father,  to  imagine  that  the  parliament,  when  they 
failed  of  supplying  his  necessities,  had,  on  their  pait, 
freed  him  from  the  obligation  of  a  strict  perCormance*  A 
new  odium,  likewise,  by  these  representations,  was  at-^ 
tempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  His  mother, 
who  had  a  great  influence  over  him,  was  a  professed 
catholic ;  his  wife  was  not  free  from  suspicion :  And  the 
indulgence  given  to  catholics  was  of  course  supposed  to 
proceed  entirely  from  his  credit  and  authority.  So  violent 
was  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  it  was  thought  a  suft- 
cient  reason  for  disqualifying  any  one  from  hdlding  an 
office,  that  his  wife,  or  relations,  or  companions  were 
papists,  though  he  himself  was  a  conformist.® 

It  is  remarkable,  tha(  persecution  was  hex«  chi^y 
pushed  on  by  laymen ;  and  that  the  church  was  willing  to 
have  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be  allowed  by  the 
commons.  The  reconciling  doctrines  likewise  of  M<mtague 

c  Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  36,1,  364,  &(i.    Franklyn,  p.  181.  dFranUjn* 

p.  195.    UusliT\«i-th.  p  Hbe  tlie  list  in  Frrm'klvn  and  RusTiwOrth. 
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fjttkd  not  anew  to  meet  w^  severe  censorea  from,  that    CHAt>. 
zealous  assembly/  v^^.^^ 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons,  had  it  pre-  ^^^ 
varied,  would  have  proved  decisive.  They  were  prepar- 
ing a  remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
pnnadage  wkhcmt  eonssent  o£  parltamont.  This  new  article, 
t^peth^  wkh  the  new  impositions  bid  on  merchandise  by 
fannes,  constituted  near  lud£  of  ^e  crown  revenues ;  aiui 
by  depriving  the  king  of  diese  re^Enrces,  they  would  have 
reduced  him  to  total  sid^ectipn  and  dependence.  While 
they  retained  sneh,  a  pl^ge,  besides  the  supply  already 
promised,  they  were  sure  that  ndliiittg  e^d  be  refiased 
tbem.  Though  after  cimva^iing  the  matter  near  three 
lacmths,  they  iotnid  themselves  uttedy  incnpahk  of  fixing 
any  legal  crimes  upon  the  duke,  they  regarded  him  as  an 
unable  and  perhaps  a  dangerons  minsiter ;  and  they 
intended  to  present  a  petition,  whioh  would  then  have 
been  ecpiivalent  to  a  command,  £or  removing-  him  from 
his  majesty's  perscoi  and  counsels.^ 

Tb£  king  was  alarmed  at  the  yoke  which  he  saw  pre* 
pnned  for'him.  B^dcingfaam's  sole  guilt,  he  though^ 
was  the  bdbg  his  friend  and  favourite.'^.  All  the  other 
comjdaints  agaifothim  were  mere  pretences.  A  little  before, 
he  was  the  idol  of  Ae  people.  No  new  crime  had  since 
been  diito0V»ered.  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  promtp- 
ed  by  the  gceatest*  malice,  the  smallest  aiqiearaoice  of  guilt 
could  not  be  fioced  upon  him.  What  idea,  he  asked, 
iftust  all  mankind  entertain  of  his  honour,  should  he  sa- 
crifice his  innocent  friend  to  pecmiiary  consideraticms  ? 
Wli^t  farther  axsthori^  should  be  retain  in  the  nation, 
were  he  capable,  in  the  beginning  of  his  .reign,  to  give, 
in  so  signal  an  insttmee,  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his 
i^emies,  and  discouragement  to  his  adherents  f  To  day 
tke  commons  pretend  to  wrest  his  minister  from  him. 
To  morf ow  they  will  attack  some  branch  of  his  preroga- 
tive. Bytheir  remonstrances,  and  pronttses,  and  protes- 
tations, they  had  engaged  the  crown  in  a  war.  As  soon 
as  they  saur  a  retreat  impossible,  wiliuHit  waiting  for  new 
incidents,  without  covering  themselves  with  new  pretences         ' 

f.Ru8his^rth,  vM.  i.  p.  209.        eRushwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  Frnnklvn,  p.  199. 
h  Fi-anVlyh,  p.  178. 
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CHAP,    they  immeciiaiiQly  deserted    him,    mkI  refused  him  all 
-    '^'       reasonable  supply.     It  was  evident,  that  they  deured  tioth* 


16^.  ^°S»  ^^  Biuch  as  to.  see  him  plunged  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, of  which  they  intended  to  take  advai^age.  To 
si^h  deep  perfidy,  to  such  unbottnded  usurpatiOBs,  it  was 
necessary  to  oppose  a  proper. fimness  and  reMdutfton* 
All  encroachments  on  supreme  power  crndd-only.  be  rf* 
ftisted  suoeaasfuUy  on  the  first  attempt.  The  soverdk^a 
authority  was,  with  some  difficulty,  redueed  from  im  an* 
cient  and  legal  height ;  but  when  once  pushed  downwards, 
it  soon  became  contemptible,  and  would  eai^.,  fay  die 
continuance  q{  the  saiius.  effiart,  now  encooraged  by  auct 
cess,  be  carried  to  the.  lowest  extremity. 

Prohptsd  by  these  plausibte  molvrea,  Charles  wm 
determined  immediately,  to  disseive.the  paritafncat.  When 
this  resolution  was  known,  the  house  of  peers,  whose 
compliant  behaviour  entitled  tibiem  to  msme  authority  mth 
hiyn,  endeav^^ured  to  interpose  ;^  and  they  petitianed  him^ 
that  he  would  allow  the  parliament  to  sit  some  time  longer. 
Not,  a  moment  hng^er^  cried  the  king  hastily;^  and  be 
sQon  after  ended  the  session  by  a  dissdhitioii. 

As  this  meaaurewasr  foreseoi,  the  commons  took  care 
to  finish  and  disperse  their  remonstrance^  which  they  in- 
tended as  a  jiMitifieation  of  their  conduct  to  the  pecqde. 
I5th  Juuc.  The  king,  likewise,  on  his  part,  publidied  a  ikdbmiiticm, 
ill  which  he  gave  the  reasons  of  his  disagre^neot  with 
the  parliament,  and  of  their  sudden  dissolution^  before 
they  had  time  to  conclude  any  one  actJ  These  paip^rs 
furnished  the  partisans  on  both,  sides  with  aii^le  zmtter 
of  apology  or  of  recriminailrai.  But  all  iaApardAl  men 
judged  ^^  TAa^.tbe  commons,  though  they  had  not  as  yet 
^^  violated  any  law,  yet^  by  their  tmplialil^ftess  .and  inde- 
^^  pendence,  wer^e  intseneibly  chdn^ini;^  perhaps  itt^wo* 
'*'  ving  the  spirit  and.<genius,  while  diey  pmsanrad  the 
'^  form  of  the  cfmsliilution.  And  that  the  king  was  acting 
'^  altogether  without,  ati^ipjan;  runoisag  on  in.  a  rpad  am*- 
^^  rounded  on  all.  sides  with  the  matt  datigerous  prm- 
"^^  pices,  and  <ipneerting  no. proper  measures, ^either  for 


i  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  k  Sanderson's  Life  of  Cimites  I.  p.  58 

1  Frjinklyn,  li*^S,  etP.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  S(>0. 


'^  sid>mittittf(  to  ^  obstinacy  of  the  cowmom»r  or  for    c^iap. 
"subduing  it."  s^J^ 

After  a  .breikch  with  tiie  parliament,  which  acemed  ^q^  - 
-S0  dificuh  to  repair,  the  owlj.  rational  coimsel  which  . 
Cteujbs  could  pursue,  m^s,  immediately  to  eonelude  a 
peace  with  Spaiu^,  and  l»;i:^ider  himself,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, independent  of  his  people,  ^o  dtsoovered  so  little 
melinHiUoa  to  support  htm^  or  rather  who  seem  to  have 
imnnitAa.  determined  resnlution  to  abridge  his  authority* 
Nothing- could  be  more  easyrin  the  execution  than  this 
measure,  aor  more  agreeable!  to  his  own  and  to  national 
imerest*  But,  betides,  the  ^eattes  and  engagements 
which  he  bad  entered  into  widi  Holland  and  Denmark, 
the  king's  thoug^s  were  at  this  4ime  axrerse  to  pacific 
counsels.  There  are  two  cir^umatasices  m  Charles's  char- 
acter, seemingly  ioeomfiatibk,  which  ataended  him  du- 
ring the  whole  ^course  q£  his  -reign,  and  ivere  in  part  the 
cause  of  Us  misfox^unes :  He  was  very  steady  and  even 
obstinate  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  was  easily  governed,  by 
reason  of  his  facility,  and  of  his  deference  to  men  much 
inferior  to  himself  both  in  morals  and  understanding. 
His  great  ends  he  inflexibly  maintained :  But  Ae  means 
of  attaining  them  he  readily  received  from  his  ministers 
and  favourites,  though  not  always  ^rtunaite  in  his  choice.  / 

The  vt<^kiit,  impetuous  Buckmg^iam,  inflamed  with  a  de» 
sire  of  revengelbr  injuries  which  he  himself  had  commit^ 
fed,  aaxd  animated  w4th  a  love  of  glory  which  he  had  not 
taifiMs  to  merit,  had  at  this  time,  notwithstanding. his  pro*^ 
fuse  Uaentiaus;life,  acquired  an  invincible -ascendant  over 
the  virtuous  and  gentle  temper  of  the  king* 

Tub  new  ccanseisy  wiuchChaties  had  mentioned  to  the 
paiiiament,    weze  now  to  be  tried,   in  order  to    supply 
his  fi^cessities*     Had  he  possessed  any  military  force,  on  Violent* 
which  he  could  rely^  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  ^^e  ^^ 
onee  taken  off  the  mask,  and  governed  without  any  regard  ^o^^ 
an  parliamentaay  privileges :  so  high  an  idea  had  he  re- 
fcoivedof  kia^y  pirerogative,  and  so  cdhtemptibk  a  no* 
tksm  €dtks  rigbts'of  those  popular  assembUes,  from  which, 
he  very  naturally  thought,  he  had  met  with  such  ill  usage. 
But  .his  army  W9s  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and  worse  disci- 
plined; nowise  superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much 
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chap!  more  numerous,  and  who  vrtrc  in  a  great  measure  uiicler 
^  the  influence  of  thie  coumry  gentlemen.  It  behoved  Imn, 
therefore,  to  proceed  cautiou&ly,  and  to  cover  his  enter- 
prises under  the  pretence  of  ancient  precedents,  which, 
considering  the  great  authority  ccntmcMdy  enjoyed  by  his 
predecessors,  could  not  be  waadng  to  fatmsetf. 

A  COMMISSION  was  openly  granted,  to  compound 
with  the  eatholics^  and  agree  for  dispensing  widi  die 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them."*  By  this  expedKent, 
the  king  both  filled  his  coffers,  and  gratified  hir  iaeima* 
tion  of  giving  indulgence '  to  these  religionists: -But  he 
could  not  have  employed  any  bnmch  of  pverogaCtve  which* 
would  have  been  more  disagreeable,  or  would  have 
appeared  more  exceptimmUe  to  his  pnotestattt  subjects. 

From  the  nobility  he  desired  assistance :  From  the 
city  he  required  a  loan  of  lOOyOOO  p(|und8«  The  former 
contributed  slowly :  But  the  latter,  cot^ring  themsehres 
under  many  pretences  smd  excuses,  gave  him  at  last  a 
flat  refusal." 

In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  distribution,  by  >  order  of 
council,  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns ;  and  each  of 
them  was  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  to  arm  so  many  vessels  as  were  appointed  th^n.® 
The  city  of  London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  in  Charles's  reign,  of  ship  money  ;  a> 
taxation  which  had  once  been  imposed  by  ElizabeA,  but 
which  afterwards,  when  carried  some  steps  farther  by 
Charles,  created  such  violent  discontents* 

Of  some  loans  were  required  :^  To  oth^^  the  way 
of  benevolence  was  proposed:  Methods  supported  by 
precedent,  but  always  invidious,  even  in  times  more  mib-« 
missive  and  compliasiit.  In  the  «iost  absolute  govern* 
ments  such  expedients  would  be  regarded  as  irregular 
and  unequal. 

These  counsels  for  supply  were  conducted  with  some 

moderation;    till  news   arrived  that  a:  great  battle   was 

fought  i>etween  the  king  of  Denmark  and  coUat  TiUy,  the 

Aug. 23th.  Imperial  general;  in  which  the  former  was  tota%-  de- 

m  Hiishworth,  vol.  i.,p.  410.     AVhitlockc,  p.  7,    V         il  RusIkvoI.  i.  p. 
415.      Franlclyn,  p.  '20G.  u  Rusliwojrtli,  lit  supra..  p  Rashvorth^ 

vol.  i.  p.  416. 
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lilted*  '  Moaey  now,  mcnre  timn  ever,  beeame  neeessary,  chap, 
in  Gotfer  to  repair  so  great  a  bre^h  in  the'aHiance,  and  to 
support  a  priaae  who  was  so^^  nearly  allied  to  Charles,  and  ^^^ 
who  had  been  ea^ged  in  the  war  chiefly  by  the  intrigues, 
solicitations,  and  prcmuses  of  jthe  English  numarch.  Af- 
ter some  deliberation,  an  »et  of  council  was  passed,  im- 
porting, that  as  the  urgency  of  affairs  admitted  not  the 
way  of  padiam^it,  the  most  speedy,  equal,  and  conveni- 
ent m^hod  of  supply  was  by  a  General  Loan  from  the 
subf ect,  acecNrding  as  every  msm  was  assessed  in  the'  rolls 
of  the  last  subsidy.  Timt  precise  sum  was  required 
which  each  would  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  ibur  subsi*- 
dies  passed  kito  a  law :  But  care  wa^  tdcen  to  inform  the 
people,  dmt  the  .soma  exa^ed  were  not  to  be  called  sub- 
sidies, but  loans.*^  Had  any  doubt  remained^  whether 
forced  loans,  however  authori^i^d  by  precedent,  and  even 
by  statute,  w^e  a  violation  of  liberty,  and  must,  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  render*  all  parliaments  superfluous^ 
this  was  the  proper  expedient  for  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
whole .  nation.  Tlie  example  of  Henry  VIZI,  who  had 
once, '  in  his  arbitrary  re^,  {practised  a  Uke  method  of 
lev}nfig  a  regular  supply,  was  generally  demanded  a  very 
insufficient  authority. 

The  commiaskmers  appointed  to  levy  these  loans, 
among  other  articles  of  secret  iiMitrucuon,  were  enjoined^ 
^  If  any  shall  refuse  to  lend,  and  shall  make  delays  or 
^  excuses,  and  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  that  they  examine 
^  him  upon  oath,  whether  he  has  been  dealt  with  to  deny 
^  or  refuse  to  lend,  or  make  sm  excuse^  for  not  lending? 
^  Who  has  dealt  with  him,  and  what  speeches  or  persua* 
^  sions  were  used  to  that  purpose  ?  And  that  they  also 
^  shall  charge  every  such  person,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
*  upon  his  allegiance,  not  to  disclose  to  any  on^  what  his 
answer  was.'"*  So  violent  an  inquisitorial  power,  so 
impracticable  an  attempt  at  secrecy,  were  the  objects  of 
indignation,  and  even,  in  some  degree^  of  ridicule. 

That  religious  prejudices  might  support  civil  autho- 
rity, sermons  were  preached  by  Sibdiorpe  and  Manwarr 
ing,    in    favour   of    the    general   loan;    and    the    court 


q  Rush\vorth,  vol.  i.  p.  418.    Whitlocke,  p.  8. 
r  RuBhwoii;Ti,  v^l.  i.  p.  411».     FrankhTj,  p.  20/ 
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CHAP,  industriously  spread  them  over  the  kmgdoni.  Passive 
J^  ^  obedience  was  there  recommefided  in  its  full  extent,  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state  was  represented  as  belmiging 
to  the  king  alone,  and  all  limitations  of  law  and  a  consti* 
tution  were  rejected  as  seditious  and  imj^us.*  So  openly 
was  this  doctrine  espoused  by  the  court,  that  archbishop 
Abbot,  a  popular  and  virtuous  prelate,  was,  because  he 
refused  to  license  Sibthorpe's  sermon,  siBpended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  baxushed  from  London^  and 
confined  to  one  oi  his  country  seats/  Abbot's  princifiles 
of  liberty,  and  his  opposition  to  JSuckingham,  had  alwaj^ 
rendered  him  very  ungracious  at  court,  and  had  acquired 
him  the  character  of  a  puritan.  For  it  is  remari^aUe, 
that  this  party  made  the  privileges  of  the  nation  as  mudi 
a  part  of  their  religion,  as  the  church  party  did-  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown ;  and  nothing  tended  farther  to 
recomtriend  among  the  people,  who  always  take  opinions 
in  the  lump,  the  whole  system  and  all  the  principles  of 
the  former  sect.  The  king  soon  founds  by  fatal  experi** 
ence,  that  this  engine  of  religion,  which  wiA  so  litde 
necessity  was  introduced  into  politics,  falling  imder  more 
fortunate  management,  was  played  with  the  most  terriUe 
success  against  him. 

While  the  king,  instigated  by  anger  asid  necessity, 
thus  employed  the  whole  extent  of  his  ]»erogative,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  far  from  being  subdued*' 
Throughout  England,  many  refused  these  loans;  some 
were  even  active  in  encouraging  their  neighbours  to  insist 
Upon  their  common  rights  and  privileges*  By  warrant 
of  the  council  these  were  thrown  into  prison."  Most  of 
them  with  patience  submitted  to  confinement,  or  applied 
by  petition  to  the  king,  who -commonly  released  them* 
Five  gentlemen  alone,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Cor- 
bet, sir  Walter  Earl,  sir  John  Heveningham,  and  sir 
EdmcAid  Hambden,  had  spirit  enough,  at  their  owb 
hazard  and  e^q^ense,  to  defend  the  public  liberties,  and  to 
demand  releasement,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but 
as  their  due,  by  the  laws  of  their  countn-/     No  particu* 

0 

s  RashAvorth,  vol.  i.  p.  422.    Franklyn,  p.  208.  t  Kushwortli,  vol.  i.  p. 

431.  II  Rushwnrth,  vol.  i.  p.  489.  "  Praiiklyn,  p.  31 1».  v  Kush^rorth, 

Tol.  i.  p.  45^.    Franklyn,  p.  224.    WUitlockc,  p.  8, 


'  laf  cau^^  Was  st^si^ed  of  rfifeir  cdmmittherit;     The  spe-    CHAP. 
tiat  cf^nlmahd  aldnie  oi  the  kfiig  and  council  was  pleaded  j       ^'  .^ 
atld  it  iv^as  fts«ert^d,'  thstt,  by  laV,  this  was  riot  siifficieht  ^*^^^ 
tti^iotl  fdt-  rtfUshi^  biit  dt-  irefeasement  to  the  pfisbtifei-s. 

Tttii  qtieStion  iirds  brought  tb  a  solemn  trial  befofe  NovembeT. 
thfe  kirt^'s  berich ;  jihd  the  Wholfe  kingdom  was  attentive 
to   ihe  issue  of  k  catise,  whith  i;^as  of  ttiuch   grejlt6r 
cotis^qtiiiic'e  tlidh  thfe  ev<eht  of  ihatty  b^ttlfes, 

'  BV  ihh  debiites  oh  this  subjeict  it  appeared,  beyohd 
c6ntro^r^y,  t6  thie  natibh,  tbrit  their  ancestors  hiad  beeii 
s6  jealdtis  of  ^eriibttal  libertjr,  its  to  securfe  it  against  arbi- 
itity  p6ii9tt  in  the  tfOWn^  h^  six"*  several  statutes,  and  h^ 
ati  article*  of  the'  Great  Char^^r  itself,  the  most  gacred 
fetihdatioii  of  the  laws  and  6on«titution.  But  the  kings 
6f  England  t^hb  had  not  been  able  to  pte^tnt  the  enact-  ^ 
ing  df  thes^  law6,  had*  sufficient  authority,  \<rhen  the  tide 
of  llbfei^tj>^  ^as  Spent,  to  bbstf-uct  their  regular  execution ; 
and  they  deemed  it  superfluous  to  attempt  the  formal 
Repeal  of  statute^  which  they  found  so  many  expedients, 
and  pretences  to  elude.  Turbulent  and  seditious  times 
frecjue'ritly  occiii-red,  when  the  safety  of  the  people  abso- 
lutely'required  the  confinement  of  factious  leaders;  and 
fey  the  genius  bf  the  old  constitution,  the  prince,  of  him- 
self, ^as"  accustbihed  tb  asstime  every  bi^anch  of  preroga- 
tive, which  was  found  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
public  peace  and  of  his  bwn  authority.  Expediency  at 
other  times  would  cbver  itself  under  the'  appearance  of 
Aeces^lty;  and  irf  proportion  as  precedents  multiplied, 
the  will  alone  of  the  sovereign  was  sufficient  to  supply 
the  place  df  ejfcpedieiicy,  of  which  he  constituted  himself 
<he  ^ole  judge.  In  an  age  and  nation  where  the  power 
of  a  turbulent  nobility  prevailed,  and  where  the  king  had 
no  settled  mititary  fbrce,  the  only  means  that  could  main- 
tain public  peace,  was  the  exertion  of  such  prompt  and 
discretionary  powers  in  the  crown ;  and  the  public*  itself 
had  become  so  sensible  of  the  necessity,  that  those  ancient 
la'ws  in  favour  of  personal  liberty,  while  often  violated, 
had  never  been  challenged  or  revived,  during  the  course 
of  near  three  centuriea.     Though  rebellious  subjects  had 

yr  25  Edv.  III.  cap.  4.    28  Ed  v.  111.  cap.  .5.    37  Ed^.  III.  cap.  li    38  Edw, 
m.  cap.  9.    42  Edw.  111.  ca^.  3.    I  Richard  U.  cap.  12;  x  Chap.  29.  , 
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CHAP,  frequently,  in  the  open  field,  resisted  the  king's  authority  ; 
^^^*^  no  person  had  been  found  so  bold,  when  confine^  and  at 

1636.  niercy,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  regal  power,  and 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  constitution  against  the  will 
of  the  sovereign*  It  was  not  till  this  age,  when  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  was  universally  diffused,  when  the  priociplo^ 
of  government  were  nearly  .reduced  to  a  system,  when  the 
tempers  of  men,  more  civilized,  seemed  less  to  reqmre 
those  vicdent  exertions  of  prerogative,  that  these  five  gen- 
tlemen above  mentioned,  by  a  noble  effort,  ventured,  in 
this  national  cause,  to  bring  the  question  to  ^  final  deter- 
mination. And  the  king  was  astoniaihed  to  observe,  that 
a  power  exercised  by,  his  predecessors,  almost  without 
interruption,  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  directly  opposite 
to  the  clearest  laws,  and  supported  by  few  undoubted 
precedents  in  courts  of  judicature.  These  had  scarcely^ 
in  any  instance,  refused  bail  upon  commitments  by  spe- 
cial command  of  the  king ;  because  the  persons  committed 
had  seldom  or  never  dared  to  demand  it,  at  least  to  insist 
on  their  demand. 

1627.  Sir  Randolf  Crew,  chief  justice,  Iiad  been  displaced, 

as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  court.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
esteemed  more  obsequious,  had  obtained  that  high  office : 
Yet  the  judges,  by  his  direction,  went  no  farther  than  to 
remand  the  gentlemen  to  prison,  and  refuse  the  bail  which 
was  offered.^  Heathe,  the  attorney  general,  insisted,  that 
the  court,  in  imitation  of  the  judges  in  the  34th  of  £liza* 
beth,'  should  enter  a  general  judgment,  that  no  bail  could 
be  granted,  upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  or  council/ 
But  the  judges  wisely  declined  complying.  The  nation, 
they  saw,  was  already  to  the  last  degree  exasperated*  In 
the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  universal  com-, 
plaints  prevailed,  as  if  the  kingdom  were  reduced  to  sla^ 
very.  A^nd  the  most  invidious  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
it  was  said,  that  of  imprisojiing  the  subject,  is  here  openly 
und  solemnly,  and  in  numerous  instances,  exercised  fbr 
the  most  invidious  purpose ;  in  order  to  extort  loans,  or 
mther  subsidies,  without  consent  of  parliament^ 


y  Rusli  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
a  State  Trhals,  vol.  vh  p.  161. 
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BtjT  this  was  not  the  oftly  hardship  of  which  the  na*    CHAP, 
tion  then  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain.  The  afmy,  \^'^'\ 
which  had^  made  the  fruitless  expeditron  to  Cadi^, -was      1^37 
dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  money  was  levied 
apon  the  counties  for  the  payment  of  their  quarters.** 

The  soldiers-  were  billeted  upon  private  houses,  con- 
trary to  custom,  whkh  required  that,  in  all  ordinary*  cases, 
they  should  foe  quartered  in*  inns  and  public  houses.^ 

'  Those  who  had  refused  or  delayed  the  loan,  were 
sure 't^  be  loaded  with  a  great  number  of  these  dangerous 
and  idisorderly  guests. 

Many  too,  of  low  condition,  who  had  shown  a  refrac- 
tory disp^sition,-were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  enlisted 
in  the  fleet  or-  ^iaty.*^  Sir  Peter  Hayman,-  for  the  same 
reason,  w^s- despatched  on  an  errand  to  the  Palatinate.* 
Olanville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  been  obliged,  during  the 
former  interval  of  parliflxkient^  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the 

The  soldiers,  ill  paid  and  undisciplined,  committed 
many  crimes  and  outrages,  and  much  increased  the  pub- 
lic discontents.  To  prevent  these  disorders,  martral  law, 
so  requisite  ta  the  support  of  discipline,  was  exercised 
upon  the  soldiers.  By  a  contradiction,  which  is  natural 
when  the  people  are  exaispen^ted,  the  outrages  of  the 
army  were  complained  of;  the  remedy  was  thought  still 
more  intolerable.*  Though  the  expediency,  if  we  are  not 
rather  to  say  the  necessity,  of  martial  law,  had  formerly 
been  deemed,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  establish* 
ingit;  men,  now  become  more  jealous  of  liberty,  and 
more  refined  reasoners  in  questions  of  government, 
regarded  as  Illegal  and  arbitrary,  every  exercise  of 
authority  which  was  not  supported  by  express  statute 
or  uninterrupted  precedent. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  tliat,  except  a  few  courtiers 
or  ecclesiastics,  all  men  wei^e  displeased  with  this  high 
exertion  of  prerogative,  and  this  new  spirit  of  adminis- 
tration. Though  ancient  precedents  were  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  king's  measures;  a  considerable  difference,. 


b  Rushwortli,  voli.  p.  419.  c  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.4l9. 

d  Ruihworth,  vol.  k  p.  482.  e  RosHworth^  vol.  i.  p.  431.  -  * 
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OflAf ..   upon  ep];apari80D,  w^s  obtfery^d  b^^^^  i^  ^^<¥*'  A<^^ 

J^V      of  power,  hqv^r^yer  irregular,  Pji^gbf  fi^^^y*  ^4*^^  ip^- 

^'^J^g^  y^l*,  be  ^xerqfe4  }^y  a  Rr^i^*,  fpr  the^^ke:  of  dfsiHUfiii.pif 

^;?tpecliency }  w4  y«^.  lib^T^y  stiU  s^bs^|t^il|.  Q{>i7»p  tol^rs^lft 

degre*.  under  hip  ^^ipir^is^r^^iop.    » Bi^t ,  wi\^fi  ajl ,  tfejB^ 

VK^re  re4uc$^4  u^^R  ^  fy^^<^"^f  ^^^^  ^^lited,  iifithoiit  ipter- 

ruptiQ^,  vfieye  ^tijid^quiijy  sought  fpf,  ift.  wd^i?  ^H^^wiy  tbft 

place  oi  ^ws,  a^  ^uW^e  .  the  x^i^movy  spirit  of  4^ 

nation,  i^  was  neqes^afy  tP  ^nd  sowi^  9pe^y  p^H^y,  or 

^ns^lly  to  ^bjaj^^W  »li  hftfl^f  of  gr^sfjifyvig  .tb«  fr^^in  9f 

the  constitution.      Nor  did  moderate,  i|i6A  ^s^pifi  tb^  pprc^e 

'  Yoc^on  \yhich  tl^e.^iftg-h^  ifl^feiYeii^iJtbpv^gij  gr**l,  suf- 

f^cijent  to  warrant  all  theae  violent  n^f^fiiares*     Tbe  cost^i 

n;^?^  a^  yet^  h^  r^qv^m  w^v^ed  Ij^.^Hthprky :    Tl^q)? 

^        had  o^ly  .e:feficis<?4,  ^^  b^^t  plea^fid  t\kPm  UiW  ^T^n  privi- 

%<e^.     ^^as  hft  j^iiti^^We^  bec^Hse  ,fr?>Hft  om  .bt:>tt»^  q$ 

paxrliampnt  he  h^d  wt  >^rth  haFi^biS^^  WHM  ir^a^meipi.^ 

to  make  in  revenge  an  invasion  on  the  rights  and  lib^Fti^ 

of  th^  whple  w^oni       ,    ,  r.      '    ■  , 

B.VT  great  was  ,^  thi§  t^c  the-^V^pri^^  o-f  .?^U  ^a^H 
'W];i6n;  Charles^ .  b|sMP^4  ^^  eifery  fitt,en^pt  ag^nst  d:^«  A^^-* 
t^Un  dQi^iEiiops,  embroil^d^^i^h  his  own  sulge^^^  v^;i»U|h 
pj.i^4  iYit1[i  ?«y  trea&^^■e;b^t,  wh?^t  he  ^xtq)rt}e,4  by  idbe.  pios^ 
invidiqus  and  mpst  dangero\is^  n^easur-es ;.  a^  if  tbf  h^f  oif 
E^uropC)  np>Y  his  enejoay^  y^^V^  POt  sufficient  for  4^e  e^^r- 
NVarAvith   ci^^  .of  vaiUtary  prpwess;  "^vantonly  atta^^^d  Fr^^e,  tb|( 

i  nM»ce.  ^^^ J.  g^^^^  kingdaip  iiji  h^  n^ighbpur^vppd,  wd  Wg^g^  Ht 
•  gpce  in  ivar.  agait^t.  these  two  pqyfers,  w^o^  in<^i?^»tft 
l^ere  hjitherto  deemed  so  in^ompa.^ibie^  that  tl^y  epulA 
never^  it  was  thpught,  s^gi^e^  either  ip  the  s^n^^  fnojid^ip^ 
^x;  enipi^ies.  AU^uthq;%t^c  jpif em^irs,  jl^b  foreigi^s^p^  do- 
»[\estic,  ascribe  to  BuckipgbMii's  co^n^pl§|  t^i^  w^.  >j^ith 
France,  and  represent  him  as  acfuate4  by  XAOtiv^,  wji^ic^ 
VTQuld  app.ear  in^edibje,  y^jere  wf  np^t  ;^p<|ijL^t64  ^(i^  the 
vio^nceand  t^n^eVity  pf  l\is  ch^acteiw  .  . \  - 
, ,  The  thi:ee  great  pjiqinarchies  of-  ^u^43ip^  .  w^re.  at  t^is, 
HP^>?Hled  by  yo^ng  prhjipes,  Philip,  Lqwis,  a^d  C^^i^ijlf^, 
w.ho  were. nearly  of  tbe  same  age,  and  whp  hajd  re^^^^^ 
the  government  of  themselves,  and  of  their  kingdoms,,. to 
their  creatures  and  ministers,  Oliyarez^  ^Riqheli^Uj^  ^nd 
Buckingham*     The  people,  wiom  the  n^aderate  temper  or 


^rroiftr  jgenius  of  theif  prJiif  ei^  wp|J<i  .^v^  allowed  tg^   CHAP. 
r^maio  for  ever  in  tr^quilUty>  ^ere  a^rojtgly  agitated  by  ^^^v*^ 
the  fippi\ilfit^n  and  jealousy  ol  the  miiii^^rs.  .  Abpve  all^  '  i^^r. 
the   tp(weri^g[   spirit    of    ^licbeli^p,     ipc^gi^b^e-  of    rest, 
profl(^i?e4  ai^  ^tiv^  ^ge^  aq^  g^V9   indic^ionsi   pf  \great 
£eyolv|tioii&  tbrpughput  a^  (Europe*  [ 

THXs^imanbsld  no  sop^^r,  by  si\ippleiipss  ^dintrigvief  ^ 
g9tten  p^^i^s^w  of  the  i^e^i^  ;Qf  gov^rpQu^l:,  than  he 
forxi^4^^  wee  three  tifiigh^  pi^oj^cts  ^  to  ^vjMv^e^i^be  tur- 
1jM^lei)l|  spirits  of  the  great,  to  reduce  t^f.  rebellious  hugo-  ' 
fpts,  s^^d  to  curb  t^e  encroaching  powei;  of  the  house  of 
^^str jat  Ui^idsiuntfi d  and  ipt^placable,  prudent  and  ^c;^^^^ 
1|^  bf^yed  all  the  opposition  of  the  French  priuqef  and 
np|;>I^^  in  \\^  prosepuuon  of  his  vengeance ;  he  disgoyef  ed 
^d  dissJipated  ^\  ^^ir  secret , cabals  and  copspiracies*.llis 
s^v^f eiga  hi^s^^f  he  hjeld  in  subjection,  while  hf  exalted 
l^e  thi;'qne«  T^e.  people,  ivbile  they  ^oat  .their  liberties, 
^qu^r^d)  by  means  of  his»  adp'^nis^r^ipn,  learning^  order, 
c^i^ip^^fe,  and  renown.  Tlfiat  confused  and  inaccurate. 
genius  of  government,  of  which  France  partook  in  com- 
^QKm  .wjth  other  European  k^ii;Lgdoms,  he  changed  into  a 
siinple  mpuarchy  \  at  the  very  time  when  the  incapa^ty 
of  BMp^ingham  ei^courfigec^  the  free  spirit  of- the  comxnons 
to  ^sjtabliish  in  {Inland  a  regular  system  pf  libeytj. 

Jti^wzyi^^  un^qu^l  the  comparispp  beti^e^Q.  these 
^ii^^ters^  Buckingh^ua  had  entertained  a  fnigl^xy:  jeal- 
sfpj^y  ag^ii^t  ][iich<^liea ;  a  jea^usy  not  founded  on  ,;rival- 
ship  of:  power  aixd  pontics,  but  of  love  and  g?ijl|antry; 
^hegr^  ^he  duke  wa«  ^much  superior  to  the  cffrdii^al,  as 
^  w^  inferior  in  ev^ry  other,  particular. 

Axth^  tinjie  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the 
princess  Henrietta,  the  du^  qf  Buck;ingham  had  been 
sent  to  France,  in  order  to  grace  ^^  nup|lials,  ^d  conduct 
^e  \iew  queen  into  England.  The  eyesi  ^f  the  French 
court  were  directed  by  ,curioj3ity  towards  that  man,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  uii^ip[xited  favpur  of  two  successive  mon- 
arcl^,  and  who,  frpm  a  private  station,  had  mounted  in 
Aei  es^iieat  j^outh  to  the  absolute  government  of  three 
kiijgd^ux^s.  The  be^u»ty  of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  of 
his  air,  the  splendour  of  his  equipage,  his  firfe  taste  in 
dress,^  festirals,  and  carousals,  corresponded  to  the  pre- 
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possessions  entertained  in  his  favour :  The  alfabSi^-  of 
his  behaviour^  the  gaiety  of  his  manners,  the  magnificence 
of  his  expense,  increased  still  farther  the  genersd  admira« 
tion  which  was  paid  him.  All  business  being  already  con- 
certed, the  time  was  entirely  spent  in  mirth  and  enter- 
tainments ;  and,  during  those  splendid  scenes  among  diat 
gay  people,  the  duke  found  himself  in  a  situation  where 
he  wai'  perfectly  qualified  to  excel.'*  But  his  great  suc- 
cess at  Paris  proved  as  fatal  as  his  former  failure  at  Mad- 
rid.'"Encouraged  by  the  smiles  of  the  court,  he  dared  to 
carry  his  ambitious  addresses  to  the  queen  herself;  an4 
he  failed  not  to  make  impression  on  a  heart  not  undis« 
posed  to  the  tender  passions.  That  attachment,  at  least 
of  the  mind,  which  appears  so  delicious,  and  is  so  dan- 
gerous, seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  princess  ; 
and  the  duke  presumed  so  far  on  her  good  graces,  that, 
after  his  departure,  he  secretly  returned  upon  some  pre- 
tence, and,  paying  a  visit"  to  the  queen,  was  dismissed 
with'  reproof  which  favoured  more  of  kindness  than  of 
anger.* 

Information  of  this  correspondence  was  soon  carried 
to  Richelieu;  The  vigilance  of  that  minister  was  here 
farther  roused  by  jealousy.  He  too,  cither  from  vanity 
or  politics,  had  ventured  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  queen. 
But  a  pHest,  past  middle  age,  of  ti  sievere  character,  and 
occupied  in  the  most  extensive  plans  of  ambition  or  ren- 
geance,%as  but  an  unequal'  match*  in  that  contest^  for  a 
youn^^courtier,  entirely  disposed  to  gaiety  and  gallantry. 
The  Cardinal's  disappointment  strongly  inclined  him  to 
counterwork  the  amorous  projefctsof  his  rival.  Wheir 
the  duke  was  making  preparations  for  a  new  embassy  to 
Pa^is,  a  message  was  sent  him  from  Lewife,  that  he  must 
not  think  of  such  a  joutney.  In  a:  romantic  passion  he 
swore,  That  he  would  see  the  queen  in  spite  of  all  th€ 
power  of  France ;  and,  fi'om  that  moment,  he' determined 
to  engage  England  in  a  war  with  that  kingdom.^ 

He  first  took  advantage  of  some  quarrels  excited  by 

the 'queen*  of  England's  attendants ;  and   he  persuaded 

Charles  to  dismiss  at  once  all  her  French  servants,  coh- 

f 

h  Clarendon,  vol.  i-  p.  38.  i  MemoiroB  de  Mad.  de  Motlcvine. 

k  l-larciulon,  vol  L  ji.  <?8. 


trary  to  the  articleft  o^  the  marriage  treaty*^     |Ie  encour*-    CHAP, 
aged  the  English  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize  ves-  ^^ 
sels  belonging  to  French  merchants ;  and  these  he  forthwith  '"  i^^it 
condemned  as  prizes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty.    But  finding  that  all  these  injuries  produced  only 
remonstrances  and  embassies,  or  at  most  reprisals,  on  the 
part  of  France,  he  resolved  to  second  the  intrigues  of  the 
4uke  of  Soubize,  and  to  undertake  at  once  a  military 
expedition  ag^nst  that  kingdoni. 

Soubize,  who,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Rohan, 
was  the  leader  of  the  hugonot  faction,  was  at  that  time 
in  London,  and  atrongly  solicited  Charles  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  these  distressed  religionists.  He  repre- 
sented, that  after  the  inhabitants  of  BocheUe  had  been 
repressed  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and 
Holland,  after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  king, 
under  Charles's  mediatipn,  the  ambitious  cardinal  wa$ 
still  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  hugonott ;  that  pre- 
p^raticH^s  were  silently  making  in  every  province  of  France 
for  the  suppression  of  their  religion;  that  forts  were 
erected  in  order  to  bridle  Rochelle,  the  noiost  considerable 
bulwark  of  the  protestants ;  that  the  reformed  in  France 
oast  their  eyes  on  Charles  as  the  head  of  their  faith,  and 
considered  him  as  a  prince,  engaged  by  interest,  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  support  them ;  that,  so  long  as  their  party 
subsisted,  Charles  might  rely  on  their  attachment  as  much 
as  on  that  of  his  own  subjects ;  but  if  their  liberties  were 
»nce  ravished  from  them,  the  power  of  France,  freed 
ftom  this  impediment,  would  soon  become  formidable  to 
Enj^land,  and  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Though  Charles  probably  bore  but  small  favour  to 
the  hugonots,  who  so  much  resembled  the  puritans  in 
discipline  and  worship,  in  religion  and  politics,  he  yet 
allowed  himself  to  be  gained  by  these  arguments,  enforced 
by  the  solicitations  of  Buckingham.  A  fle^t  of  a  hundred 
sail)  and  an  army  of  7000  men,  were  fitted  out  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  both  of  them  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  the  duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted 
both  with  land  and  sea  service.  The  fleet  appeared  before 

\  Rushworlti,  V9l.  i.  p»  428,  42i. 
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CHAP.    Hbchclle ;  ^but  so  ill  concerted  ^^r^  BuckiligMih*^  tcit^- 
^        sures,  ^  thAt  tho  inhabitants  bf  tliAt  tliy  shut  ttteir  gates, 


jQgy      and  t-cfused  ib  ad^it  silHtS,  of  ^fhdse  fcotfaitig  they  vtttt 

toot   prtiiodrfjr  ittform^d.-*     All  Kis  diilitiry  ojifetitioii* 

9th July.     shoKvfed  eqiial   ihcapitfcitjr  ahd  inexpferifetict;     Iiistead  of 

toX*iSS"  attafcking  Oletoti  a  fertile  island  tod  dePencelfess,  he  Mrii 

of  Rhe.      his  cbufse  to  (h^  isle  of  Rhe,  iVhith  Wa^  ^dl  g^rttsdneti  ^d 

fioTtifled  :   Havirig  landed  hi*  <nW,  th6ugh  t^rlth  softie  tesi^ 

he   followe'd  not  the  blow,  but  allbWed  Totras,  the  ^i^n6h 

governor,  fire  diys^  respite ;  duririff  ^hich  St*  M^te  was 

victualled   dnd  provided   for  a  Jegei"     He  left  biHihd 

him  the  sitlsrtl  foH  of  Pti^,  Which  could  at  flHt  hkYe  madts 

no  manner  of  resistance :  'Though  tesolved  tb  stai^fe  Sb 

Matting  lie  guaMed  the  sea  negligently,  and  sllloWed  ptd^ 

visiois  and  ftmihunition  to  be  thrown  into  it :  Vtipsitin^ 

to  reduce  it  by  fsWnine,   he   attacked   It  4«^hhtmt  havirigr 

made  atiy  breach,  and  rashly  threw  atriy  th^  lire!*  of  tfic 

soldiers :    Hslving  found  thsft  it  French  army  hM  stokn 

Orer  in  shi^l  divisions,  and  had  landed  at  Prie,  the  fbri 

which  he  had  at  first  overlooked,  h^  began  to  think  of  a 

0ct.  28.      retreat ;  but  tnade  it  so  urfskilfuUy,  thjtt  it  was  ^qUivaleM 

to  a  totsll  rotift :    He  Mras  the  last  of  thi  arlny  thAt  etfl- 

baAed;  tend  he  returtied  to  England,  having  lost  tiro  thirds 

-     of  his  land  forces ;  totally  discredited  both  sts  an  admiral 

and  a  general  ?  And  bringing  no  praifse  with  him,  but  the 

Vulgar  one  of  courage  arid  personal  bfjtvery. 

Tut  duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  takeri  arms  as  sbdn  is 
Buckingham  apf)^ared  upon  the  coast,  discovered  the  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  the  sect,  without  being  abfe  to  do  atny 
mischief:  The  itjhafeitants  of  Hochefle,  ^ho  had  jrt  Islst 
been  induced  ta  join  the  English,  Hastehed  the  V^fr^iancc 
of  theit  master,  Exhausted  their  provisions  iri  supplying 
their  allies,  and  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  siege. 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  Buckingham's  expeditioti  Agaitist 

France.- 

> 

-   m  Rushwerth,  \6[.  I  p.  4a>.  fi  WhilloeUe,  [»,  8.    S'li  l^httip  WjB-wkk, 
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Third  parltament'^^Petition   of  right^'-^ Prorogation' 
.  Death  of  Btu:kingham^^Netv  session  of  parliament-*^ 
Tonnage  and  poundage^-^ArminianisiW'^Dissoluiion  of 
the  parliament* 

THERE  was  reason  to  apprehend  s6me  disordei^    CHAP, 
or    insurrection    from   the   discontents   which   prevailed  .^^^.^L^ 
among  the   people   in   England*      Their  liberties,   thej      ^g^f. 
believed,    were   ravished  from  them ;    illegal  taxes  ex-      ^ 
torted^    their  commerce,  which  had  met  with  a  sever<^ 

« 

check  from  the  Spanish  was  totally  annihilated  by  the 
French  war ;  those  military  honours  transmitted  to  them 
ffoxn  their  ancestors  had  received  a  grievous  stain  by  two 
unsuccessful  and  ill  conducted  expeditions;  scarce  an. 
illustrious  family  but  mourned,  from  the  last  of  them,  the 
loss  of  a  son  or  brother ;  greater  calamities  were  dreaded 
from  the  war  with  these  powerful  monarchies,  concurring 
with  the  internal  disorders  under  which  the  nation  laboured^ 
Aud  these  ills  were  ascribed,  not  to  the  refractory  dispo* 
sition  of  the  two  former  parliaments,  to  which  they  were 
partly  owing;  but  solely  to  Charles's  obstinacy,  in  adhe- 
ring to  the  counsels  of  Buckingham ;  a  man  nowise  entitled 
by  his  birth,  age,  services,  or  merit,  to  that  unlimited 
con&dence  .reposed  in  him.  To  be  sacrificed  to  the  inte* 
re&t,  policy,  and  ambition  of  the  great,  is  so  much  thf» 
common  lot  of  the  people,  that  they  may  appear  unrea- 
sonable who  would  pretend  to  complain  of  it :  But  to  be 
the  yictim  of  the  frivolous  gallantry  of  a  favourite,  and 
of  his  boyish  caprices,  seemed  the  object  of  peculiar 
Indignation. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  king  and 
the  duke  dreaded  above  all  things  the  assembling  of  a 
parliament :  But  so  little  foresight  had  they  possessed  in 
their  enterprising  schemes,  that  they  found  themselves 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  embracing  that  expedieilt. 
Vol.  v.  Hh 
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CHAP.    The  money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under  colour  of 

^^'       prerogative,  had  come  in  very  slowly,  and  had  left  such 

1628.      ill  humour  in  the  nation,  that  it  appeared  dangerous  to 

renew  the  experiment.     The  absolute  necessity  of  supply, 

it  was  hoped  would  engage  the  commons  to  forget  all  past 

injuries ;  and  having  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  former 

obstinacy  they  would  probably  assemt>1e  with  a  resolution 

of  making  some  reasonable  compliances.     The  more  to 

soften  them,  it  was  concerted,  by  sir  Robert  Cotton's  ad- 

vice,°  that  Buckingham  should  be  the  first  person  that 

proposed  in   council  the    calling  of  a  new   parliament. 

Thifd  par-  Having  laid  in  this  stock  of  merit,  he  expected  that  all 

lUment      j^jg  fortner  misdemeanors  would  be  overlooked  and  for- 

•    •      given;  and  that,  instead  of  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  he 

should  he  regarded  as  the  first  patriot  in  the  nation. 

ThJ!  views  of  the  popular  leaders  were  much  more 
March  17.  jiidicious  and  profound.  When  the  commons  assembled, 
they  appeared  to  be  men  of  the  same  independent  spirit  with 
their  predecessors,  and  possessed  of  such  riches,  that  their 
property  was  computed  to  surpass  thi-ee  times  that  of  the 
house  of  peers  ;^  they  \rere  deputed  by  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties, inflamed  all  of  them  by  the  late  violations  of  liberty; 
many  of  the  members  themselves  had  been  cast  into  pri- 
son, and  had  suffered  by  the  measures  of  the  court ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  which  might  prompt 
them  to  embrace  violent  resolutions,  they  entered  upon 
business  i^ith  perfect  temper  and  decorum.  They  consi- 
dered, that  the  kihg,  disgusted  at  these  popular  assemblies, 
and  little  prepossessed  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  wanted 
but  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  t^ith  them,  and  would  seize 
the  first  opportunity  offered  by  any  incident,  or  any  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  of  the  members.  He  fairly  told  them  in 
his  first  speech,  that,  *'  if  they  should  not  do  their  duties, 
*'  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the"  state,  he  must, 
**  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use  those  other  means 
,  **  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  sdve  that 
*'  which,  the  follies  of  some  particular  men  may  otherwise 
*^  put  in  danger..  Take  not  this  for  a  threatening,"  added 
the  king,  "  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals ; 

o  Franklyn,  p.  9^30.  p  San<lei'Son,  p.  106.    Walker,  p.  339. 
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**  -but  as  an  admoQition  from  him  who,  by  nature  .^and  .CIU,P. 
*'  duty,  has  most  care  of  your  preservation  ai>d  pros-  s.^^-J^i^^ 
"  perity."^  The  lord  keeper,  by  the  king^s  direction, '***^i6ejj: 
subjoined)  "  This  way  of  parliamentary  supplies, , as  his 
**  majesty  told  you,  he  hath  chosen,  not  as  the  piily  w^, 
^^  but  as  the  fittest;  not  because  he  is  destitute  of  others, 
^^  but  because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his 
"  o\v:n  most  gracious  dbpOsition,  and  to  the  desire  and 
**.weal  of  his  people.  IF  tl^is  be  deferred,  necessity  and 
*'  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  way  for  the  others. 
*'  Remember  his  majesty's  admonition;  I  say,  remeinber 
"  it.'""  From  these  avowed  maxims,  the  commons  fpise- 
aaw  that,  if  the  least  handle  were  afforded,  the  ,king  .would 
iiliipediately  dissolve  them*  and  would  thenceforward  deqm  • 
himsolf  justified  for  violating,  in  a  mai^ner  still  more  opQi;i, 
all  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution,  ^o  remedy 
coiald  then  be  looked  for,  but  from  insurrection^  and  civil 
war,  of  which  the  issue  would  be  extremely  uncertaii;!, 
and  which  must,  in  all  events,  prove  calan^itpus  to  the 
natioA*  To  correct  the  late  disorders  in  the  administ^a" 
tioii  ,reciuired  some  .n^,w  laws  which  wouldi  no  dpubt, 
appear  harsh, to  a  ;pria<:e.so  enamoured  of  hi^  .pre^p- 
gat^yej^^^d  .it  was  requisite  to  temper,  by  the  decency 
and  moder^-tipn  of  their  debates,  the  rigpur  which  must 
necessarily  attend  .their  determinations.^  Nothing  can 
give  us  A  higher  idea  of  the  capacity  of  thoi^e  men  who 
now  guided  the  commons,  an^  of  the  great  authority 
which  they  had  acquired^  than  the  forming  and  executing 
of  so  judicious  and  so  difficult  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  decency,  however,  which  the  popular. leaders  had 
prescribed  to  themselves,  and  recommended  to  others, 
hinder^  them  not  from  making  the  loudest .  and  mpst 
vigorous  complaints  against  the  grievances  under  which 
the  nation  had  lajtely  laboured.  ,Sir  Francis  Seympur 
s^id,  "  This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  apd 
*'  here, with  certainty,  if  not  here  only,  his  majesty  may 
sec  as  in  a  true.gla^s,  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  We 
are  called  hither  by  his  writs,  in  order  to  give  him 
^^  faithful  counsel,  such  as  may  stand  with  his  honour: 

q  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  477.    FrankLljn,  p.  233. 
.  r  Bvshwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  479.    Franklin,  p.  234. 
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CttAP.  ^"'An4  this  we  must  do  without  flattery.     We  are  also 

jJ^J^  "  sent  hither  by  the  people  in  order  to  deliver  their  just 

IGSS.     "  grievances :   And  this  we  must  do  without  fear.     Let 

♦*  us  not  act  like  Cambyses's  judges^  who,  when   dieir 

*^  approbation  was  demanded  by  the  prince  to  some  illegal 

'***. measure,  said,  that,  Though  there  was  a  written  iaw^ 

"  the  Persia?!  kings  might  follow  their  own  will  and  plea-- 

'^"^  sure.    This  was  base  flattery,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than 

'"**  our  imitation ;  and  ap  fear,  so*  flattery,  taketh  away  the 

**  judgment.     For  my  part,  I  shall  shun  both ;  and  speak 

^'  my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any  man  to  his  majesty, 

**  without  neglecting  the  public. 

"  But  how  cai^  wfe  express  our  affections,  while  we 

♦*  retain  ouf  fears ;  or  speak  of  giving,  till  we  know  whe- 

'^'  ther  we  have  any  thing  to  give  ?  For  if  his  majesty  may 

;**  b^  persuaded  to  take  what  i>e  will,  what  need  we  give  ? 

**  That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  t|ie  billet- 

"  ing  oif  soldiers,  a  thing  nowise  advai^tageous  to  the 

"  king's  service,  and  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth ;  By 

**  the  imprisonment  qf  gentlemen  for  refusing  the  loan, 

**  who,  if  they  had  done  the  contrary  for  fear,  had  been 

'***  as  blameable  as  the  projectors  of  that  oppressive  mea- 

**  surp.     To  countenance  these  proceeding,  hath  it  not 

"*  ^^  been  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prated',  that  AU 

'  V  we   have   is   the  king's    by  divine   right?    But  when 

**  preachers  forsake  their  own*  calling,  and  turti  ignoran( 

**  statesn^en;  wp  see  l>ow  willing  they  are  to  exchange  a 

*  "  good  'ci)nscience  for  a  bishopric. 

"  He,  I  must  confess,  is  no  good  subject,  who  would 
**  not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his  life,  when 
**  that  sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests  of  his  sove- 
"  reign,  and  the  good  of  the  (Commonwealth.  But  he  is 
not  a  good  subject,  he  is  a  slaye,  who  will/allow  his 
goods  tqi  be  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  ^nd  his 
"  liberty  lagainst  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  ;By  opposing 
"^  these  practices,  we  shall  biit  tread  in  the' steps' of  our 
^*  forefathers,  who  ^till  preferred  the  public  before  their 
S*  private  interest,  Aay,  before  their  very  lives; '  It  will 
f'  in  us  be  a  wrojig  done  to  ourselves,  to  oitr  poster; - 


u 
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CRASUBS  I.  ^3^ 

^' tks,  to  ourcotiscierices,  if  we  forego  this  claim  and    CHAP. 


•**  ^pretension.'" 

**  I  READ  of  a  custom,"  said  sir  Robert  Philips,  ^53g 
**  among  the  old  Romans,  that,  once  every  year,  they 
**  held  a  soltnm  festival  in  which  their  slaves,  had  liberty 
**  without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  pleased,  in  ordi^r 
^*  to  ekse'  their  aiBicted  minds,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of 
''  the  festival,  the  slaves  severally  returned  to  their  formdr 
**  servitudes* 

"  This  institution  may,  with  some  distinction,  well 
>*  set  forfh  our  present  state  and  condition.  After  the 
'*  revolution  of  some  time,  and  the  grievous  sufferance  of 
**  many  violent  oppressions,  we  have  now,  at  la^t,.  as 
^'  those  slaves,  obtained,  for  a  day,  some  liberty  of  speech : 
"  But  shall  not,  I  ttust^  be  hereafter  slaves :  'For  we  are 
^  bom  free.  Yet  what  new  illegal  burdens  our  estates 
**  and  persons  have  groaned  under,  my  heart  yearns  io 
^*  think  df^  my  tongue  faulters  to  utter. 

"  The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  oppressed,  I  draw 
**  under  two  heads ;  acts  of  power  against  law,  and  the 
♦*  judgi^ents  of  lawyers  against  our  liberty.*' 

Having  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments  passed 
within  his  memory  J  that  by  which  the  Sco^,  born  after 
Jameses  accession,  were  admitted  to  all  ^he  privileges  of 
English  subjettd;  that  by  which  the  new  impositions  had 
^ been  warranted;  and  the*  late  one  by  which  arbitrary 
imprisonments  were  authorized;  he  thus  proceeded: 

^^  I  CAN  liye,  though  another,  who  has  no  rights  l>e 
**  put  to  live  along  with  me;  nay,  1  can  live,  though 
**  burdened  with  impositions,  beyond  what  at  present  I 
**  labour  under :  But  to  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the 
**  soul  of  my  life,  ravished  from  me;  to  have  my  person 
*'  pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  relief,  by  law  and  to  be  so 
^'  adjudged,— O,  improvident  ancestors !  O,  unwise  fore- 
^^  fathers !'  to  be  so  curious?  in  providing  for  the  quiet 
^^  possession  of  our  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ; 
^^  and,  at  the  isame  time,  to  neglect  our  personal  liberty, 
^^  and  let  u^  tie  in  prison,  and  that  during  pleasure,  with- 
*^  out  redress  or  ireinedy !    If  this  be  law,  why  do  we  talk 

ft  FrtBBtkfyn,  p.  9i9.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  499« 
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CHAP.   ^^  of  liberties  i  Why  trouble  ourselves  with  disputes  about 
^  a  constitution,  franchises,  property  of  goods,  and  the 


1628.    ^^*  ^^^  *  ^^^^^  tn^y  ^i^y  ii>^^  cfdl  his  own,  if  not  |he  libert^r 
**  of  his  person  ? 

^^  I  AH  weary  of  treading  theae  ways;  and  therefore 
^^  conclude  to  have  a  select  committee,  in  order  to  fraoie  a 
^^  petition  to  his  majesty  for  redress  of  these  grievances. 
^^  And  this  petition  being  read,  esuunined,  and  approved, 
^^  may  be  delivered  to  the  king,  of  whose  gracious  answer 
*'  we  have  no  cau^e  to  doubt,  our  desires  b^ing.  so  rear 
^^  sonable,  our  intentions  so  loyal,  and  the  manner  so 
^^  dutiful*  Neither  need  we  fear^  that  this  is  the  critical 
^^  parliament,  as  has  been  insinuated ;  or  thi^t  tHis  is  the 
^^  way  to  distraction :  But  assure  ourselves  ;of  a  happy 
^^  issue.  Then  shall  the  king,  as  he  calls,  us  his  great 
^^  council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and  own,  us  his  good 
**  council."' 

The  same  topics  were  enforced  by  sir  Thpipas  Went- 
worth.  After  mentioning  projectors  and  ill  minbters  of 
state,  "  These,"  said  he,  "  have  introduced  .a  privy 
^^  council,  ravishing,  'at-  once,  the  spheres  of  ^  ancient 
^^  government;    destroying   all   liberty;    impriscHiing   us 

*S»rithout  bail  or  bond.     They  have  taken  frc^m  us - 

*^  What  shall  I  say?  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us? 
^^  By  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property,  they  have  taken 
^^  from  us  every  means  of  supplying  .the  klQgt  su^d  of 
"  ingratiating  ourselves  by  vduntary  proofs  of- our  du^ty 
^^  and  attachment  towards  him. 

^^  To  the  making  whole  all  these  breaches,  I  shall 
^^  apply  myself;  dnd  to  all  these  diseases,  shall  propound 
*^  a  remedy.  By  one  and  the  same  thing  have  the  king 
*^  and  the  people  been  .hurt,  and  by  the  swie  must  they 
^^  be  cured.  We  must  vindicate :  What?  New  things  ? 
^'  No :  Our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties;  by  rem- 
^^  forcing  the  laws  taacxtd  by  our, ancestors |;{by  setting 
*'  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  that  no:  licentious  :^rlt  skall 
^^  dwrt  henceforth  to  invade  tbem».  And  '^U:¥re  think 
"this  a  way  to  break  a  parliament?  .N:<>;j.Qur  desires 
"  are  modest  and  just^  '■   I  speak  both  for^th^^intf rest  of 

t  FrsaUyo,  p.  245.    Pari.  Hilt  vol.  tU.  p.  36S.  ;  Rodlir^rtbi  vol.  i.  p.  509. 


**  king  and  people.     If  we  enjoy  not  these  rights,  it  will   GHAP. 
"be  impossible  for  us  to  relieve  him.     Let  us  never, '^f^^L^ 
"therefore,  doubt  of  a  favourable  reception  from  his     ^^^ 
*' goodness.^'^ 

TfiiEsi  sencitneiits  were  unanimously  embraced  by  the 
whole  house.  Even  Ae  court  partly  pretended  not  to 
^ad  in  defimice  of  the  late  measures,  any  thing  but  the 
ne<^8sity  tb  which  the  king  had  been  reduced,  by  the 
ob^til^cfy  of  the  two  former  parliaments*  A  vote,  there^ 
fore,  WaS'  passed  without  opposition  against  arbitrary 
imprisotiments  and  forced  loans.^  And  the  spirit  of 
liberty  having  obtained  some  contentment  by  Ais  exer- 
tkHi,  the  reiterated  messages  of  the  king,  who  pressed  for 
supply,  were  ^jttended  to  with  more  temper.  Five  sub- 
sidies were  voted  him  i  with  which,  though  much  inferior 
to  his  wants,  he  declared  himself  well  satisfied ;  and  eVen 
tears  of  affection  started  in  his  eye,  when  he  was  informed 
of  this  concession.  The  duke's  approbation  too  was 
mentioned  by  secretary  Coke ;  but  the  conjunction  of  a 
subject  with  the  sovereign  was  ill  received  by  the  house.^ 
Though  disgusted  with  the  king, .  the  jealousy  which  they 
felt  for  his  honour  was  more  sensible  than  that  which  his 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  duke  would  allow  even  him- 
self to  entertain. 

The  supply,  though  voted,  was  not,  as  yet,  passed 
into  a  law;  and  the  commons  resolved  to  employ  thb 
interval,  in  providing  some  barriers  to  their  rights  and 
liberties  so  Ifttely  violated.  They  knew  that  their  own 
vote,  declaring  the  illegality  of  the  former  measures,  had 
not,  of  itself,  sufficient  authority  to  secure  the  constitution 
against  future  invasion.  Some  act  to  that  purpose  must  * 
receive  the  section  of  the  whole  legislature ;  and  the}- 
appointed  a  cdnnnittee  to  prepare  the  model  of  so  impor- 
tant a  law.  By  collecting  into  one  effort  all  the  dangerous 
and  oppressive  daims  of  his  prerogative,  Charles  had 
ex|>osed  thetifi  tb  the  hazard  of  one  assault;  and  had 
farther,  by  presenting  a  nearer  view  of  the  consequences 

attending  them^  roused  the.  independent  genius   of  the 

„ 

u  fVanklyn,  p.  343.    Rashworth,  voi.  i.  p.  500.  ir  Franklyn,  p.  35^. 

Ru^worth^  vol.  i*  p.  513.    Wmtlock/e,  p.. 9.  X  Rusbworth,  toI.  i.  p.  &2$- 
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OHAP.   commons.     Forced  loans,  benevolences,   tax^s   wkhoUt 
consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprisomnenta,  the  bil« 


1428.  leting  of  soldiers,  martial  law ;  these  were  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  against  these  an  eternal  remedy  was 
to  be  provided*  The  commons  pretended  not,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unusual  powers  or.  privileges :  They 
aimed  only  at  securing  those  which  had  been  trans^mitted 
petition  of  from  their  ancestors :  And  their  law  they  resolved  to  call 
"*^  a  Petition  or  Right  ;  as  implying  that  it  contai.ned  a 

corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
not  any  infringement  of  royal  prerogative,. or  acquisition 
of  new  liberties. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  fmining  the 
petition  of  right,  the  favourers  of  each,  party,  both  ia 
parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were  engaged  in 
dis|>iltes  about  this  bill,  which,  ip  all  likelihood,  was  to 
form  a  memorable  era  in  the  English  government. 

That  the  statutes,  said  the  partisans  of  the  common^, 
which  secure  English  liberty,  are  not  heicome  obsolet^^ 
appears  hence,  that  the  English  have  ever  bjeen  free,  and 
have  ever  been  governed  by  laW  and  a  limited  constitu- 
tion* Privileges  in  particular,  which  are  founded  on  the 
Great  Charter,  must  always  remain  in  force,  because 
derived  from  a  source  of  neverfailing  authority ;  regarded 
in  all  ages,  as  the  most  sacred  contract  between  king  and 
people.  Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter-  by  our 
generous  ancestors  that  they  got  the  confirnmtion  of  it 
reiterated  thirty  severs^l  times.;  and  even  secured  it  by  a 
rule,  which,  though  vulgarly  received,  seems  in  the  exe* 
cution  impracticable.  They  have  established  it  as  a 
maxim,  That  eten.a  statute  yvhich  should  be  enacted  in, 
contradiction  to  any  article  of  that  charter^  cannot  ha%he 
force  or  validity^  But  with  regard  to  that  important 
arUcle  which  secures  personal  liberty;  so  far  from  attempt- 
ing, at  any  time,  any  legal  infringement  of  it,  they  have 
corroborated  it,  by  six  statutes,  and  put  it  ovit  of  all  doubt 
and  controversy.  If  in  practice  it  has  often  been  violated 
abuses  can  never  come  in  the  place  of  rules ;  nor  can  an; 
rights  or  legal  powers  be  derived  from  injury  and  hxt 
justice.  But  the  title  of  the  subject  to  personal  liberty 
t\»t  only  is  founded  on  ancient,  and  thferefore^  the  most 


'      OHAtU^  I.  sUt 
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sacred  laws :  '  It  h  cbafirnted  by  the  whole  Analogy  of  CHAP. 

LI 

the  government  and  constitution.     A  free  monarchy  in  ^^p-^I^^ 
which  every  individual  is  a  slave,  is  a  glaring  contradic**      k^, 
tion;  and  it  is.  requisite,  where  the  laws  assign  privilieges 
to   the    diiFereht   orders    of  the  state,    that'  it   likewise 
secure  the  independence  of  the  members.     If  any  differ- 
isnce  could  be  made  in  this  partioilar,  it  were  better  to 
abandon  ev«n'  life  or  property  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
prince;  nor  woiild  such  immediate  danger  ensue,  from 
that  concession,  to  the  laws,  and  to  ike  privileges  of  the 
pe<^lei     To  bereave  of  his  life  a  man  not  condemned  by    ^ 
any  legal  t^al,  is  so  egregious  an  exercise  of  tyranny, 
diat  it  must  at  once  shock  the  natural  humanity  of  princes, 
and   convey  ah   alarm  throughout  the  whole  common- 
wealth.    To  confiscate  a  man's  fortune^  besides  its  being 
a  most  atrocious  act  of  violence,  exposes  the  monarch  so 
much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and  rapacity,  that  it 
will  seldom  be  attempted  in  any  civilized   government. 
But  confinement)  though  a  less  striking,  is  no  less  severe 
a  punishment ;  nor  is  there  apy  spirit  so  erect  and  inde-^ 
pendent,  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  silent  and  inglorious  sufferings  of  a  jail.     The  power 
of  imprisonment,  therefore,  being  the  most' natural  and 
potent  engine  of  arbitrary  government,   it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  it  from  a  government  which  is  free 
and  legaL 

Th£  partisans  of  the  court  reasoned  after  a  different 
manner.  The  true  rule  of  government,  said  they,  during 
any  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people,  from  time  imme-  . 
naorial,  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  naturally 
pay  a  prompt  obedience.^  A  practice  which  has  ever 
struck  their  senses,  and  of  which  they  have  seen  and  heard 
innumerable  precedents,  has  an  authority  with  them  much 
anperior  tb  that- which  attends  maxims  derived  from  anti- 
quated statutes  and  mouldy  records.  In  vain  do  the 
lawyers  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  statute  can  never 
be  abrogated  by  opposite  custom;  but  requires  to  be 
exjM^essly  repealed  by  a  contrary  statute :  While  they  pre- 
tend to  inculcate  an  axiom  peculiar  to  English  jurispru- . 
dence,  they:  violate  the  most  established  principles  of 
huntan  nature ;  and  even,'  by  necessary  consequence. 
Vol.  V.  I  i 
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CHAP,   reason  ia  contrsdiction  to  law  itodf,  wbacb  they  would 
3i,^  represent  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable*.    A  law,  to  have 

xoss.  ^^  authority,  must  be  derived  from  a  legislature,  which 
has  right*  And  whence  do  all  legislatures  derive  their 
right  but  from  long  custom  and  established  practice?  If  a 
statute  contrary  to  public  good,  has^  at  any  time,  been 
rashly  voted  and  assented  to,  either  from  the  vicJence  of 
iaQtion,  or  the  inexperience  of  senates  and  princes,  it- can- 
not be  more  effectually  abrogated,  than  by  a  train  of  con* 
trary  precedents,  which  prove,  that,  by  common  consent, 
it  has  tacitly  been  set  aside  as  inconveni^it  and  imprac* 
ticable.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  all  those  statutes 
enacted  during  turbulent  times  in  order  to  limit  royal 
prerogative,  and  cramp  the  sovereign  in  his  protection  of 
the  public,  and  his  execution  of  the  laws*  But  above  all 
branches  of  prerogative,  that  which  is  most  necessary  to 
be  preserved,  is  the  power  of  imprisonment.  Faction  and 
discontent,  like  diseases,  frequently  arise  in  every  political 
body ;  and  during  these  disorders,  it  is  by  the  salutary 
exercise  alone  of  this  discretionary  power,  that  rebelliona 
and  civil  wars  can  be  prevented.  To  circumscrUie  this 
power  is  to  destroy  its  nature :  Entirely  to  abrogate  it,  is 
impracticable ;  and  the  attempt  itself  must  prove  dange* 
rous  if  not  pernicious  to  the  public*  The  supreme  magis* 
trate,  in  critical  and  turbulent  times,  will  never,  agreeably 
either  to  prudence  or  duty,  allow  the  state  to  perish^ 
while  there  remains  a  remedy,  which,  how  irregular 
soever,  it  is  still  in  his  power  to  apply.  And  if,  moved 
by  a  regard  to  public  good,  he  employs  any  exercise  of 
power  condemned  by  recent  and  express  .  statute,  how 
greedily,  in  such  dangerous  times,  will  factious  leaders 
^eize  this  pretence  of  throwing  on  his  government  the 
imputation  of  tyranny  and  despotism?  Were  the  alter* 
native  quite  necessary,  it  were  surely  much  better  for 
human  society  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  than  to  be  destitute 
of  government* 

Impartial  reasoners  will  confess,  that  this  subject 
is  not,  on  both  sides,  without  its  difficulties*  Where  a 
general  and  rigid  law  is  enacted  against  arbitrary « impri* 
sonment,  it  would  appear,  that  government  cannot,  in 
times  of  sedition  and  faction,  be  conducted  but:by  ten\- 


CHARLSSL  ^3 

porar^  Buspensimis  of  the  law ;  and  such  an  expedient  was   chap. 
never  llioUght  o£  during  the  age  of  Charles*    The  meetings 


of  pariiament  w^ere  too  precarious,  and  their  determinsitions  ^^^ 
might  be  too  dilatory,  to  serve  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
mty.  Nor  was  it  then  conceived,  that  the  king  did  not 
j^ssess  of  himself  tfufficient  power  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  his  people,  or  that  the  authority  of  these 
popular  assemblies  was  ^ver  to  become  so  absolute^  that 
the  prince  must  always  confono  himself  to  it,  and  could 
iwsver  have  any  oceasion  to  gua^d  against  Mdr  practices, 
as  wiell  as  against  those  of  his  otiter  subjects. 

'  Though  the4iouse  of  lords  wms  not  insensible  to  the 
f^isotis  urged  in  faivonr  of  th«  pretensions  of  the  com*' 
mons,  they  deemed  the  arguments  pleaded  in  favour  of 
tlie  crown  still  more  cedent  and  convincing.  That  as^ 
sembly  seems,  during  this  whole  period,  to  have  acted^  in 
the  main,*  a  res^onable  and  a  moderate  part ;  and  if  their 
bias  inclined  a  little  too  much,  as  is  natural,  to  the  side  of 
monarchy,  they  ^were  far  from  entertaining  any  design  of 
sacrificing  to  arbitrary  will  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  nation.  Ashley^  the  king's  sergeant,  having  asserted, 
in  a  pleading  before  the  peers,  that  the  king  mu^  some* 
times  govern  by  acts  of  state  as  well  as  by  law ;  this 
position  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  immediately  com-* 
mitted  to  prison,  and  was  not  released  but  upon  his  recan« 
tation  and  submission.^  Being,  however,  afraid  lest  the 
eommons  should  go  too  far  in  their  projected  petition,  tbe 
peers  proposed  a  plan  of  one  more  moderate,  which  they 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  house,  it 
<&CMisisted  merely  in  a  general .  declaration,  that  the  great 
charter,  and  the  six  statutes  conceived  to  be  explanations 
cf  it,  stand  still  in  force,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  charter  and  the  statutes,  and  by.  the 
tstfor  of  the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  the  realm,  every 
subject  has  a  fondamental  property  in' his  goods,  and  a 
funtdamental  liberty,  of  his  person ;  that  his  property  and 
tifeerty  are  as 'entire  at  present  as  during  any  former 
{»eriod  ot-  the' English  government;  that  in  all  common 
caMft^  the  common  law  ought  to  be  the  standard  itS  ^pro- 
ceedings :  "  And  in  case,  that,  for  the  security  of  his 
'     '   •        '  '  • 
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CHAP.  '^  najestj's  person,  the  general  safety  of  his  peeple,  or  the 
^■^  "  peaceable  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  shall 
iM.  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  cause,  for  reasons  of  staite,  to  impcison  or 
^^  restrain  any  man's  person ;  he  was  petitioned  graciously 
^  to  declare,  that,  within  a  canvement  time,  he  shall  md 
^  will  express  the  cause  of  the  commiianent  dr  .restraint^ 
^^  either  general  or  special.  And  upon  a  franse  so  oaqpressed^ 
^'  will  leave  the  prisoner  immediaitelyAo  be.  tried  aocordiQg 
^  to  the  common  law  of  the  land."' 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  lords  l» 
recommend,  in  a  conference,  this  plan  of^a  petition  to- the 
house  of  commons*  Tiie  prelskte.,  as  was^  no  doubt,  fore^- 
seen  from  his  known  principles^  was  mot  e;cti^eii|ely  urgent 
in  his  applications;  and  the  lower  hcfusie  was  fully  cour 
vinced  that  the  general  declarations  signified  nothing,  and 
that  the  latter  clause  left  their  liberties  riither  in  a  wOrae 
condition  than  before.  They  proceeded,  dier^ore,  with 
great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition^. which  shoukl 
contain  expressions  more  precise,  and  more  favourably 
to  public  freedom. 

The  king  could  easily  see  the  consequence  of  these 
proceedings.  Though  he  had  offered,  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  session,  to  give  his  consent  to  any  law  for  the  security 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  he  had  not  ex« 
pected  that  such  inroads  would  be  made  on  his  prerogativ&i 
In  order,  therefore,  to  divert  the  commons  from  their 
intention,  he  sent  a  message,  wherein  he  acknowledged 
past  errors,  and  promised  that,  hereaeftisr,  there  should  bo 
no  just  cause  of  complaint*  And  he.added^  •'  That  the 
^^  affairs  of  the  kingdom  press  him  so^  that  he.  could  not 
^^  continue  the  session  above  a  week  or  two  longer:  Aod 
f^  if  the  house  be  not  ready,  by  that,  time,  to  do  wi^t  is 
^^  fit  for  themselves,  it  shall  be  their  o^tm  fault^"^  On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  he  asked  them,  •  ^^  Why  deqaand 
f^  explanations  if  you  doubt  not  the;  perftira&ance  of  the 
^'  statutes,  according  to. their  ti^e  mbsaiuitgjl  £xpbmatiQiis 
i^  will  hazard  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative*  Ai^ 
/  fMt  may  well  be  said.  What  need  .ia  iiewt  law  toxoi^rin 
^^  Wfi'iA^f  if  you  repose  confidence  in  the  declarati^s  which 

•  "  ■  .'''■' J* 

z  State  TrialSy  yoI.  vH.  p.  1S7.    Rushvorth,  vol.  I  p.  546. 
j^  State  Tiriate,  vol.  vU.  p.  193.  * 
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"  his  majesty  made  to  both  houses?****'  The  truth  is,  the   CHAF: 
great  charter  and  the  old  statutes  were  suficiquttyr  clear  in. 


favour  of  personal  liberty:  But  as  all  kings  of  England  jgog; 
had  ever,  in  cases  of  necessity  oi:  expediency,  beeauccus- 
tomed,  at  intervals,  to  ehide  them;  and  as  Charles,  in  a 
complication  of  inataiices,  had  lately  tiolated  ^them;  the 
commons  judged  it  requisite  to  enact>(»  new  Ism,  which 
might  net  be  eluded  or  violated,  by  any  interptietaitioii, 
construction,  or  contrary  precedent.  Nor  was  it  si^^ient, 
they  thought,  that  the  kitig  promised  td.  return- hiIq  the 
way  of  his  predecessors.  ^  Hfs  predecessni:^,  in  all  ifimes^ 
had  enjoyed  too  much,  discretionary  power ;  and  by  hi& 
recent  abuse  of  it,  the  whcde  world  had  reason  to  see  the 
netessity  of  entirely  retrenching  it. 

The  king  still  persevered  in  his  endeavour^:' to  i  elude 
the  petition.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  house  of  Ibrdsy  iti 
which,  he  went  so  far  ,'as  to  *make  a  particular  declaration, 
^*  That  neither  he  ^  nor  his  privy  council  shall  or  will^  at 
.**  anytime  hereafter,  ^jeommit  or  command  to  prison,  of 
♦*  otherwise  restrain,  any  naan  for  not  lending  m^ney,  of 
**  for  any  other  cause,  which  in  his  conscience  he*  thought 
♦'not  to  concern  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  king 
*'  and  people;"  '  And  he  fiarther  declared,  "  That  he 
♦^  nevi^  would  be  giirhy  of  so  base  an  action  as  to  pr<etend 
♦'  any  cause,  of  whose  trujth  he  was  not  lully.  satisfied.'^'' 
B«it  this  promise^  though  enforced  to  die  commMs  by  the 
commendation  of  the  upper  house,  made  no  more'impres-* 
sion  than  all  the  former  messages.  -    j   i  • 

Amokc  die  other  evasions  of  the  king,  we  may  reckon 
tihne  pnoposal  of  the  house  of  peers,  to  subjoin  to  the 
intended  petition  of  right,  the;^  f<dlowing  clause  i .  ^^  We 
♦^  humbly  presait^thiB  petition  to  your  majesty,  not  only 
**  with  a  care  of  preserving  our  own  liberties,  but  wi^ 
**rchie  rdgard  to  leave  entire  that  ^roertign  power^  with 
^^'  whidi/your  majesty  .is  intrusted  for  the  protection,  safe- 
^'.  fy^.and  bappifie^^^f  your  people."^  Less?  jpenetration 
tJt«EntwaB  poaaeased  by  the  leaders  of  the  house  of  com* 
inohs,   couM  easily  discover   how    captious .  this  clause 

b  State  I'rials,  vol.  yii.  p.  196.    Hush  worth,  vol.  i.;  p.  556.  c  State 

Trials,  vd.  vii.  p.  198.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  560.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  111. 

d  State  Trials,  vol.  :m*  p*  4119.  HasKworth,  vol.  u  p..4(6l.  I'ari.  Hist.  vol. 
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CHAP.  was.  ^od  how  much  it  waft  calculated  to  elude  tlie  whole 

^J^  force  df  the  petition. 

1688.  These  obstades^  therefore,   being  surmounted,  the 

petition  of  right  passied  the  commons  and  was  sent  to  the 
upper  house**"  The  peers,  who  were  probaUy  well  pleas- 
ed in  secret  that  all  their  solicitations  had  been  eluded  by 
the  commons,  quiakly  passed  tiie  petition  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration;  and  nothing  but  the  royal  assent  win 
wanting  to  gi^e-  it  the  ferde  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  house  of  peers ;  sent  for  the  commons  ; 
and,  being  seated  in  his  chaii:  of  state,  the  petition  war 
read  to  hinu  Great  was-  now  the  astonishment  of  all 
men,  when,  instead  of  the  usual  concise  and  clear  form^ 
by  which  a  bill  is  either  confirmed  or  rejected,  Charles 
said,  in  answer  to  the  petition,  ^  The  king  wiUetii,  that 
^  right  be  done  according  to.  the  laws  and  cu^oms  of  the 
^^  resdm,.and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into  execution ;  that 
^  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  an3r 
S^  wrong  or  oppression,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  an<f 
*^  >l]berties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  iik 
^  conscience  as  much  obliged  as  of  hisonm  prerogative."^ 
It.  is  surprising  that  Charles,  who  had  seen  so  many 
instanoeis  of  the  jealousy  of  the  commons,  who  hadfaim* 
self  so  muck  nsused  that  jealousy  by  his  frequent  evasive 
messages  duiring  this  session,  could  imagine  that  tiaey 
would  rcBt  satisfied  with  an  answer  so  vague  and  ua* 
determinate.  It  was  evident,  that  the  unusual  form 
alone  of  the  answer  must  excite  their  attention; '  that  the 
disappointment  must  inflame  their  anger;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  necessary,  as  the  petition  seemed  to  bea&*  h»id 
on  royal  prerogative,  to  con^  early  to  some  fixed  rescdu- 
tion,  ^either  gracefully  to  comply  with  if,  or  courageously 
to  reject  it#  • 

It  happened  as  ntigbt  have  been&reseen.  The  com- 
mons returned  in  very  till  huamar.  UsaaUyy  when  iti 
that  disposition,  their  zeal  far  religioc^  and'  tiiar  etunity 
against  the  unfortunate  cadiolksr,  irah  eaetfaady  high. 
But  they  had  already,  in  the. beginning  of  ibe  session, 
presented  their  petition  of  religion,  and  had  received  a 

*  See  note  [^83  at  the  end  of  ttie  Totanie.  • 

f  State  Trial?,   vol.  Til.  p.  212.    RusKtrbvUi,  tipl.  i.  p.  ^90. 
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ftatislactory  answer^    though  th^y  tiipected  that  the  ex-   CHAP, 
ecotion  of  th«  laws  against  papists  would,  for  the  future, 


be  DO  more  exact  and  rigidrthon  they  had  lutherto  found      i^sm. 
iu     To  give  vent  to  thetr  prei^nt  indignation,  they  fell 
i«ith  their  utmost  force  on  Dr.  Manwaring. 

ThkRb  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not 
justify,  tho  extreme  rigour  of  the   commons    towards 
Charles,    than    his   open     encouragement    and    avowal 
of  such  general  principles  as  were  altogether  .incompatible 
with  a  limit^  government*       Manwaring  had  preached  a 
sermon,  which  the  comnums  found,  upon  inquiry,   to  be 
printed  by  special  command  of  the  king  ;^  and,  when  this 
sermon  was  looked  into,  it  contained  doctrines  subversive 
of  all  civil  liberty.      It  taught,  that,  though  property  was 
commonly  lodged  in  the  subject,  yet,  whenever  any  ex-* 
~  igency  required  supply,  all  property  was  transferred  td 
the  sovereign ;    that  the  consent  of/parltaixrtnt  was  not 
necessary  for  the  imposition  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine 
laws  required  compliance  with  every  demand,  how  irre« 
gular  soever,  which  the  prince  should  make  upon  his  sub- 
jects.^     For   these   doctrines  the   commons    impeached 
Manwaring*     The  sentence,  pronounced  upon  him  by  the 
peers,  was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  during  die  plea- 
sore  of  the  house,   be  fined  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
king,  make  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  his  oSence, 
be  suspended  during  three  years,  be  incapable  of  holding 
smy  ecelesiastical  dignity  or  secular  office,  and  that  his 
book  be  called  in  and  burned.^ 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
session  ended,  than  this  man,  so  justly  obnoxious  to  both 
houses,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  considerable  value*^  Some  years  after,  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  If  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
eooaLmons  increased,  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  the 
moiiarchical  spirit  of  the  court;  this  latter,  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  tended  still  farther  to  augment  the  former. 
And  thus  extr^ies  were  every  where  aiFected,  and  the 
ju«t  medium  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  men. 

g  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  306.  h  Rushworth,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  585.  594.    Pari. 
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CHAP.  From  Manwaring,  the  house  of  commoas  proceeded 

^^^L^  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Buckingham,  whose  name  they 
I0JI9,  had  liitherto  cautiously  forborne  to  mention.'  In  vain  did 
the  king  send  them .  a  message^  in  which  he  told  them^ 
that  the  session  was  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion  $  and 
desired,  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  new  busmess, 
nor  cast  any  aspersions  on  his  government  and  ministry.™ 
Though  the  court  endeavoured  to  explain  and  soften  this 
message  by  a  subsequent  message  ;'^  as  Charles  vras  apt 
hastily  to  correct  any  hasty  step  which  he  had  taJcen ;  it 
served  rather  to  inflame  than  appease  the  commons :  As 
if  the  method  of  their  proceedings  had  here  been  pre* 
scribed  to  them.  It  was  foreseen,  that  a  great  tempest 
was  ready  to  burst  on  the  duke ;  and  in  order  to  divert 
it,  the  king  thought  proper,  upon  a  joint  application  of  the 
lords  and  commons,^  to  endeavour  giving  them  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  fhe  petition  of  right.  He  came  diere- 
fore  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual 
form  of  words.  Let  it  be  a  law  as  is  desired^  gave  fuM 
sanction  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  acclamations 
with  which  the  house  resounded,  and  the  universal  joy 
diffused  over  the  nation,  showed  how  much  this  petition 
had  been  the  object  of  all  men's  vows  and  expectations.^ 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the 
king's  assent  to  the  petition  of  right  produced  sueh  a 
change  in  the  government,  as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution;,  and  by  circumscribing,  in  so  many  articles, 
the  royal  prerogative,  gave  additional  security  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Yet  were  the  commons  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  this  important  concession.  Their 
ill  humour  had  been  so  much  irritated  by  the  king's  fre- 
quent evasions  and  delays,  that  it  could  noj;  be  presently 
appeased  by  an  assent,  which  he  allowed  to  be  so  rduc-^ 
tantly  extorted  from  him.  Perhaps  too,  the  popular 
leaders,  implacable  and  artful,  saw  the  opportunky 
favourable;  and,  turning  against  the  king  those  veiy 
weapons  with  which  he  had  furnished  them,  resolved  to 
pursue  the  victory.     The  bill,  however,  for  five  subsi- 

1  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  607.  m  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  605,  n  Rush- 
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dies,  which  had  been  formerly  voted,  immediately  passed 
the  house,  because  the  granting  of  that  supply  was,  in  a 
manner,  tacitly  contracted  for,  upon  the  royal  assent  to  ^1^28 
the  petition ;  and  had  faith  been  here  violated,  no  farther 
confidence  could  have  subsisted  between  king  and  par^ 
lament*  Having  made  this  concession,  the  commons 
continued  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of 
govempEient.  In  some  particulars  their  industry  was 
laudable;  in  some  it  may  be  liable  to  censure. 

A  LiTTL£  after  writs  were  issued  for  summoning  this 
parliament,  a  commission  had  been  granted  to  sir  Thomas 
Cpventry,  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  treasurer, 
die  learl  of  Manchester,  president  of  the  council,  the  earl 
of  Worcester,  privy  seal,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  high 
admiral,  and  all  the  considerable  officers  of  the  crown;  in 
the  whole  thirty^three.  By  this  commission,  which,  from 
the  number  of  persons  named  in  it,  could  be  no  secret, 
die  commissioners  were  empowered  to  meet  and  to  con^ 
oert  among  themselves  the  methods  of  levying  money  by 
iixipoftitions,  or  otherwise ;  Where  form  and  circumstance ^ 
as  expr^aed  in  the  commisi^^on,  mxist  be  dispensed  with^ 
mother  than  the  substance  be  lost  or  hazarded.^  In  other 
words,  this  was  a  scheme,  for  finding  expedients,  which 
aught  raise  the  prerogative  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
sender  parliaments  entirely  useless.  The  commons  ap- 
]|^ied  for  cancelling  the  commission  ;^  and  were,  no  doubt, 
desirous  that  all  the  world  should  conclude  the  king's 
principles  to  be  extremely  arbitrary,  and  should  observe 
what  little  regard  he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  his  people. 

A  COMMISSION  had  likewise  been  granted,  and  some 
ssoney  remiued,  in  order  to  raise  a  thousand  German 
horse,  and  transport  them  into  England.  These  were 
ftuppoil^d  to  be  levied,  in  order  to  support  the  projected 
impositions  or  excises;  though  the  number  seems  in- 
suiBcienX  for  such  a  purpose*''  The  house  took  notice  of 
this  design  in  severe  terms :  And  no  measure,  surely, 
could  be  projected  more  generally  odious  to  the  whole 
natioix.     It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  king 

p  Rushwonh,  vol.  i.  p.  614.      Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  SH. 
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CHAF.  Was  SO  far  rif^tit^  that  he  had  now  at  last  talleu  oa  the 
^/..^  only  effectual  method  for  supporting  his  pixiogative* 
168&  ^^^  ^  ^^  same  tipae  he  should  have  been  sensible,  tbail:^ 
till  provided  with  a  sufficient  military  force,  all  hid 
attempts,  in  opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of  the  •  natioB^ 
must,  in*  the  end,  prove  wholly  fruitless ;  and  that,  tbe 
higher  he  screwed  up  the  springs  of  govermnent,  while  he 
had  so  little  real  power  to  retain  them  in  that  forced  sitaa'* 
tion,  with  more  fatal  violence  must  they  fly  out,  when 
any  accident  occurred  to  restore  them  to  their  ^ural 
acuon. 

TsE  commons  next  resumed  their  censure  of  Bock* 
Ingham's  conduct  and  behaviour,  against  whom  they  were 
implacable.  They  agreed  to  present  a  remottsCrance  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  recapitulated  sdl  national  g^ev* 
ance  iii  nnisf  ortunes,  and  omitted  no  circumalaBce 
which  could  render  the  whole  administration  daspkabic 
and  odious*  The  compositions  with  catholics,  diey  said, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  toleration,  hatefn)  t»  Go4,  hsU 
of  dishonour  and  disproiit  to  his  majesty,  ^and  of  eaUceant 
scandal  and  grief  to  his  g0(^  people  r  They  teolc  potiee 
of  the  violations  of  liberty  above  menttdned,  ^  againat 
which  the  petition  of  right  seems  to  have  provided  a  sof^ 
ftcient  remedy  :  They  mentioned  the  decay  of.  tradb,  tiw 
unsuccessful  expeditions  to  Cadix  and  the  isle  of  Rhe^ 
the  encouragement  given  to  Arminians,  the  commissioii 
far  transporting  German  horse,  that  for  levymg.  iUegal 
impositions ;  and  all  these  grievances  they  ascribed  soiel}^ 
to  the  ill  conduct  of  the /duke  pf  Buckin^am^'  This 
remonstrance  was,  perhaps,  not .  the  less  provoking  t# 
Charles,  because^  joined  to  the  extreme  acrimony  of  the 
subject^  there  were  preserved  in  it,  as  in  inost.  of  t3^  re-» 
monstrances  of  that  age,  an  afected  civility,  and  subotis-* 
sion  in  the  language.  And  as  it  was  the  first  ret^nt 
which  he  met  with  for  his  late  beneficial*  coacoasiobs^  and 
for  his  sacrifices  of  prer-ogative,  the. greatest  byiisr  evev 
>  made  by  an  English  sovereign,  nothing:  cobld  be  ^more 
the  object  of  just  and  natural  indignation.  '  .         • 

It  was  not  without  good  grounds  that.li1a4.co] 


were  so  fierce  and  assuming.     Though  they  had  already 
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granted  tW  king  the  supply  of  five  subsidies,  they  still    (5HAP.1 
retained  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  which  they  thought  en-  ^,^^^^Sl, 
sured  them  success  in  all  their  applications.     Tonnage      |^^ 
and  pdttfidage  had  not  yet.  been  granted  by  partiamem ; 
«iid   the  coimti6n&  had  artfully,  this  session,  concealed 
their  iifirt^^tion  of  invading  that  branch  of  fisvenue,  till  the 
Inoyala^ent  had  *been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right, 
whieh  Aey  j«ffrty  deemed  of  sudi  importance.  They  theil 
openly  asserted^  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pounds 
age  tv^kbout  consent  of  pstrliament,  was  a  palpable  viola" 
tfdn  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  opell 
Infiin^gement  of  the  petition  of  right,  so  lately  granted.* 
The  king,  in  brder  to  prevent  the  finishing  and  presenting  Proro/ 
of  dii«  remonfetratice,  came  suddenly  to  the  paiiiament,  fgj^ j^^^. 
and  ended  this  session  by  a  prorogation.^ 

Being  fre<!d  for  some  time  from  the  embarrassment 
of  this  assembly,  Charles  began  to  look  towards  foreign 
wars,  whet<e  all  his  efforts  were  equally  unsucces^I,  as 
krhis  domestic  government.  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  bro- 
Aer*in4aw  to  Buckingham,  was  despatched  to  the  relief 
of  Rochelle,  now  closely  besieged  by  land,  and  threatened 
with  a  blockade  by  sea :  But  he  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing;  and  having  declined  to  attack  an  enemy*8 
fleet,  he  brought  on  the  English  arms  the  imputation 
either  ©f  i  cowardice  or  ill  conduct.  In  order  to  repair 
ihis  dishonour,  the<duke  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  had 
prepared  a  considerable  fleet  and  army,  oii  which  all  the  sub- 
mlies  ^ven  by  parliament  had  been  expended.  *!rhis  sup 
ply  hadvety  much  disaj^ointed  the  king's  expectations. 
The  same*  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of 
oommotis,  had  diffused  itself  over  the  nation;  and  the 
eommissioaers  appointed  for  making  the  assessments,  hadi 
comiived  at  £dl  frauds  wywh  mi^t  diminish  the  supply, 
jRid  reduce  the  crown  to  still  greater  necessities*  This 
tiattonal  discontent,  comnvuhicated  to  a  despersite  enthu* 
siast,  soon  broke  out  in  an  event,  which  may  be  consi^* 
dered  as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Fdton^  of  a  good  faitiily,  but  of  an 
avdent  -  melancholic  femper,    who  had  served  under  the 

t  Rash.  vol.  i.  p.  628.    Journals,  20  Jftoe  4628.  . ,  ^ 
n  Joam.  26  Jnrte  |628;  " 
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CHAP,  duke  in  the  sts^ion  of  lieutetiant.  His  captain  being  killed 
*"'•  in  the  retreat  at  the  isle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had  applied  for 
16«|.  ^^^  company;  and  when  disappointed,  he  threw  up  his 
commission,  and  retired  in  discontent  from  the  armyw 
While  private  resentment  was  boiling  in  his  sullen,  unso- 
ciable mind,  he  heard  the  nation  resound  with  conplaitits 
against  the  duke ;  and  he  met  with  the  remonstrance  of 
the  commons,  in  which  his  enemy  was  represented  as  the 
cause  of  everj'  national  grievance,  and  as  the  great  enemy 
of  the  public.  'Religious  fanaticism  farther  inflamed  these 
vindictive  reflections ;  and  he  fancied  that  he  should  do 
heaven  acceptable  service,  if,  at  one  blow,  he  despatched 
this  dangerous  foe'  to  religion  and  to  his  country.^  FuH 
of  these  dark  views  he  secretly  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  duke,  and  w»t4h6d  for  sm 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  bloody  purpose. 
ssdAtig.  BxJCKiNORAM  had  been  engaged  in  conversation  witii 

^oubize  and  other  French  gentlemen  $  and  a  difiereace 
of  sentiment  having  arisen^  the  dispute,  though  cofiducted 
with  temper  and  decency,  had  produced  some  of  those  ve- 
hement gesticulations  and  lively  exertions  of  voice  in 
which  that  nation,  more  than  the  English,  are  apt  to  in* 
dulge  theijnselves.  The  conversation  being  finished^  the 
duke  drew  towards  the  door  ;  and  in  that  passage,  tump- 
ing himself  to  speak  to  sir  Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  he  was,  on  the  sudden,  over  sir  Thomas's 
shoulder,  struck  upon  the  breast  with  a  knife.  Wilhoixt 
Djwith  uttering  other  words  than  The  villain  has  killed  me;  in 
ingham.'  ^^  same  moment  pulling  out  the  knife,  he  breathed  his 
last* 

No  man  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  perscm  who  gave 
it ;  but  in  the  confusion  every  one  made  his  own  conjec- 
ture ;  and  all  agreed  that  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
by  the  French  gentlemen,  whose  angry  tone  of  voice  had 
been  h^rd,  while  their  words  had  not  been  understood 
by  the  bystanders.  In  the  huri^  of  revenge,  they  had  in* 
stsmtly  been  put  to  death,  had  they  not  been  saved  by 
some  of  more  temper  and  judgment,  who,>  though  they  had 
the  same  opinioin  of  their  guih,  thoujght. proper  to  reservf 

them  for  a  judicial  trial  and  examination. 

_.       •     ^  ■..',■  •. 

^  Mfty's  H iet.  of  the  Farlijuu est,  ff^i,^-         ...    i 


'Near  the  door  there  was  found  a  bat,  *m**A«e  imide    C^AV^ 
gi  ^hich  wias  sewed  a,papcr»  cooiaining  four  or  five  lined  \^m^^^ 
of  l3iat  remonstrance  of  the  con^nons,  which  declared'      ^jh 
Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom ;  and/ under  these 
lines  whs  a  short  ejaculation^  or  a^ten^  towards  a  prayer; 
It  was  easily  concluded  that  this  hat  befonged  to  the  as- 

'  sstssi^ :     But  the  difficfulty  still-  remained,  fV/w  that  person 
$h9iMhe  P>  For  the  writmg  discovered  not  the  name :  and 

^  whoever  he   was,   it  was  natural  to  bebeve  that  he  had 
already  Aed  for  enough  ^ot  to^be  found  without  a  hat* 
'       Ik  this  hiirry,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen  walking 
Very  composedly  before  tl^  door*     One  crying  out,  Here 
is  the  feUowwho  kitted  the  didke;  every  body  ran  to  ask*^ 
Whwh  is  he  ?    The  man  very  sedately  answ^ed,  I  am  he*. 
The  more  furious  immediately  ru^ed  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords  v   Others,  more  deliberate,  defended  and 
liFOtected  him  :   He  himself,   with  open  ams,  calmly  and    . 
cheeifitlly  eseposed  iiis  brei»t  to  the  swords  of  the  mo^ 
ieaeaged ;  bemg  wilHng  to  foil  .a  suddeo  sacrifice  to  their 
angerv  ra&er-^ait  be  reserved  for   that  publio  justice       , 
whtth,  he  knew  must  be  executed  upon  him. 
'       He  was  now  known  to  be  that  Felton  who  bad  served 
in  the  army;     Being  ou'ried  into  a  private  rocmi,  it  was  , 

thought  proper  so  far  to  dissemble  as  to  tell  him,  that 
Buckingham  was  only  grievously  wounded,  but  not  withr 
^ut  hopes  of  recovery.  Felton  smiled,  and  told  them, 
that  the  duke,  he  knew  full  well,  had  re4:eired  a  blow 
which  had  terminated  all  their  hopes.  When  asked  at 
whose  instigation  he  had  performed  that  horrid  deed  ?  He 

*  replied,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves  in  that 
inquiry  J  that  no  man  living  had  credit  enough  with  him 
to  have,  disposed  him  to  such  an  action;  that  he  had  not 
even  intrusted  his  purpose  to  any  one ;  that  the  resolu* 
*^ton  proceeded  onlj'^  from  himself,  and  the  impulse  of  his 
dwn  conscience ;  and  that*  his  motives  wc»ild  appear,  if  . 
bis  hat  were  found:  For  that  believing  he  should  perish 
in  the  attempt,  he  had  there  tak^i  care  to  explain  them.^ 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  assassination,  he 
received  the  news  in  public  with  an  unmoved  and  imdis- 

*  ...» 
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Jr!l  looks,  €<mriaAeA,  that  seeredy  he  was  not  displeased  t© 
tHt.  ^^  Fid  of  a  mhii^r  to  generally  odtcojs  to  the  zlatiiotiJ 
B»t  GhaiiesFa  danmiaiid  of  himself  proeeeded  entirely 
from  the  grmvity  and  composure  of  bis  ttilim^er*  He  waA 
sttli,  as  rmttdi  as  ever,  attached  ^to  his  favourite;  and 
duriasg  h&r  vrtol^  life,  he  retained  an  affection  for  Bi^ki* 
ingham's.  ftiebda^  and  a  pve)ttdice«agaia^  his  ene]iiies«»  Ma 
or^d  too,,  that  vFckoti  shoold  be  put  to  the  cpifesitioii,  in 
orcter  to  extort'  Crooa.  htm  a  discovery-  of  his  adcom^ 
plices :  Buttbe  judges  dadared,  diat  though  that  practice 
had  formeriy  been  vary  *tis«al,  it  was  altogether  illegak 
Ek>.mitch=more'ex£uct  reasoners,  with  regard  to  la\r,  had 
diey  become,  from  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  hous^  of 
aommofis*   . 

MfAyarjtii^Bitfae  distress  of  Rochelfe  had  risen  to  the 
utmost  e^dxemttjn  Tk^  vast  genius,  of  RicheKeiu,  wWeh 
ikiade  him.  fiprm  the  greatest  enaerprises,  \^d  himto^aC'^ 
t^n^)t  their  eamcittiD&  by  meatis<  equiflly  great  and  esetsra^ 
ordinary*  In  order  i  to  deprives  RocbidHe*  of  all  succour^ 
he  had  dared,  to t  prcarjsct  die  throwing  across  the'harbsout* 
a  mt^le  of  a  mile's,  eateiat' in  that- boisterous  ocean;  and 

^  firing  ,escQated<his  preset,  he  now  l^ld  the  town  closet/ 

blockaded  im  all  atdes.  The  inhabttants,  though  presaed 
with  the  ^piMktasti  rigours  of  famine,  slHl  refused  to  snb** 
mit^;  btib^attpported,  partly  by  the  lectures  of  their  zeal^' 
ona  pteaelmrs^  partly  by  the  daily  hopes  of  relief  from 
Engkttd.  After  JBuckingham's'  d^ath,  the  command  of 
dia  fleet  and  asrmy.  was  conferred  on  the*  earl  of  Lindesey ; 
who,  armang  before  Rochelle,  made  some  attempts  ta 
break  tfanrngfa  tl^  mcde,  and  force  his  way^  into  the  harv 
faomr:  But  by  ti^  delays  of  the  Englishvdiat^work  wat 

18th  Oct.   now  fully  finished  and  forrtted ;  and  the  Rochella«;»  ted^ 
ing  their  last  hopes  to  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  sarreif^' 

%  der  at.  diacretion,  even  in  aight  of  the  English  admirai 

Of  fiftei^.  thousand  persons  shut  up  in  the  city,  fout 
thousand  alone,  survived  the  fatigues  and  femine  which 
they  had  ondergcme/ 

Tfiis  was  die  ftrat  necessary  step  towards  the  pros- 
pferity  of  France*      Foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  domestic 
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lictioiis,  irnng  H/tffnvfiA  of  tUs  resduro^MdMut  ktngdom  chah 
began  now  to  sHiae  forth  in  its  &H  tpkmdont* .  -  By  sl 
steady  prdseoiattcm  of  wise  pbfts  both  of  wiur  .tod  pillicy,  "*"i«fl 
it  gruiiueUih  gtinod  an  ascendant  oyer  the  xinrsd. p«wdr  of 
Spain  9  .tod  ev^  ord^r  of  the  state,  and  e^evyt  sa;t^  iiKcrc  '  '  '  ^ 
i^ediiced[to,.iHfty;.submi9&son  lo  the  lawful  attdnin^y  >of  ithe 
sovereigns  .  The  v!ictory,  ^hovever,  cyver  the  hngianotSiy 
am  at:fiMt;pi»hed:by  tfae;Fjrench  kixtg  ^kb  <  great  {libde- 
ration*  )  A  tcderatton  was  fltiU'.co&tittiied;t6 'th^m;  the 
only  'avbwed  and  ojien  'toieratidnwUcfa^  at*  that  tithe,'  was 
gradted  in  any  Euk^pean  kiii^^doiBi.       >      rr 

Ta£.  faStibs  ciistxk  enlferprise^  in  aditeh  the  English  16Q9. 
nati^on^  irom  .  religions  symp^hy,  ao.  nmcfa  intevested 
tibeassfrlves^  could  not  biiit  dinbnii^  'the  ktog^a  au&ority 
hft  the  parliament  duiiag  the  approaching  aessaon :  rBitt  ^^otii  Jaa^ 
die  commons,  when  assembled,  feinid  many  otfabr  causes  nonof^ 
of  eomplaiat.  fiucka^am's  conduct  and  character  with  ^^^^^^^ 
soisie  Imd  c^xded  a  reason,  with  otfaam  :a  pretence,  ftn* 
d^eontent  against  piiblic  sneasur^ :  Bat  aft^  his  deadi| 
diesie  wanted  not  ne#  I'easona  and  new  pt^e^mfea  for  gene« 
ral> 'dissatisfaction.  Manwaring<^s  pardon  and'  promotion 
wei;e  takeh  notice  of :.  Sibthorpe  and  Cosias^  two  clergy** 
isyen,-  lii^ho  for  like  reaadns,  were  no  less  ob^oasasis  to  1^ 
commoinsv  bad  met  rwtth  like  favour  bom  the  idng :  Mob* 
tagwey  who  had  been  ceo»ui«d  for  moderatknr  tarwanls  the 
catholics,  the  greatest  of  crimes,  had  been  creafied  bishop 
^ .  Cbichesten  Th^  found,  lUeewise,  apon  inqairy^  that 
aft  the  copies  of  the  petition  of  right,  wl»di.wen&  difl** 
parsed,  had  by  the  king's  orders,  antexed  >to  diem  the 
first  /aoswer,  which  had  giren  so  iiede  satis&ettiaiito  the 
sawnons.^  Aa  expedient  1^  which  €barles  endeaVomred 
to  persuade  the  people  that  he  had  nowise  receded  frasn , 
his  £ermer  claims  and  pretensiQas,.par^tdarLy  with  regard 
to  die  levying  of  tonnage  and  jpoundage*  Selden  sUso 
GOmplained  in  the  housev  that  one  Savage,,  eootrary  ito  the 
petition  <Df  rights  had  been  puniahed  with  the. loss  of  hia 
ears^  by  a  discretionary  ob  arbitrary  sentenee-Of  the. star 
ehamJbec.^  So  apt  were  tht^,  on  their  parit,tt&  siretdi  the 
petition-^ into  such   ocHisequeBpces   a»  might;  derive:  die 
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CHAP,    crown  of  ^mrer8)  which,  froiii  immemjorial  oHtom^  were 
^^*       supposed'  iah^rdqt  in  it.        *  i         ?    •  - 


I6i2f  'Byi>  the-great  article  on  which  the  house*  of  commons 

Tonnage     broko  «vjth  the  king,  and  which  fiftally  created  iii' Charles 
^^  pouiMi-  ^.  ^i^g^^  fQ  ^11  parliaments,  was  their  claim,  with  regard 

to  tbmiage  and  poundage;     On  this  occasion,  thtereOcure, 
it  is.«ecebsapy  to  give,  an  account  of  the  coiktrove^T* 

TtH%  duty  of  to&oage  and*  poundage,  in  more  amcient 
times^  had  b^en  commonly  a  temporary  grant/iof  parlia* 
ment ;  i>ut  it  hanl  been  conferred  on  Henry  V*  and  all  the 
succeeding  princes,  during  life,  in  order  to  en9dl>le  diem 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
The  necessity  of  levying  this  duty  had  been  so  apparent, 
thaik  eiach  king'  had  ever  claimed  it  from  the  moment  of 
his  acpesston;  ,and  the  first  parKament  of  each  reign  had 
usually,  by  vote,  ccMiferred  on  llie  prince  what  they  foiind 
him  already  in  possession  of.  Agreeably  to  the  inaccurate 
genius  of  the  <^d  constitution,  this  abuse,  however  consi- 
derable, had  never  been  perceived  nor, remedied;  though 
nothing  could  have  been  e^ier  than  for  the  parliament  tz) 
hare  previented  it%<^  By  granting  this  duty  to  each  prince^ 
during  his  own  life,  and,  for  a  year  after  his  demise,  to 
the  successor,  all  inconveniencies  had  been  deviated;  and 
yet  the  ^uty  had. never  for  a  moment  l>een  levied  without 
proper:  :aitthority«  But  contrivances  of  that  nature  were 
not  tfatotight  of  during  those  rude  ages :  And  as  so  com- 
plicated And  jealous  a  government  as  the  English  caknot 
subsist  without  .many  such  refinements  ;  it  is  easy  ta  see 
how  favoumble  every  inaccuracy  must  formerly  have 
proved  to  royal  authority,  which  on  all  emergencies  was 
obliged  to.  supply,  by  discretionary  power,  the  great  defi<» 
eieney  of  die  laws. 

Thb  parliament  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  .tonnage 
and  poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  the  sistl>  of'  his  reign: 
Yet  this  prince,. who  had  not  then  raised  hisJpower.to  its 
greatest  height, eontinued,  duritig  that  wl^Ie.tiine,  to  levy 
die  imposition:  The  parliament  in  their  jvery  grant, b^ane 
the  merchants  who  had  neglected  to  ma^e  p^m'ent.to.  the 
crown ;.  and  though  one  expresrsson  o(  iihat  bciiimay  seem 
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mabiguouSt  they  c^loy  the  pkdnest  terms  ia  caUing^^ton-    CHAP, 
aage  and  poundage  the  king's  due,  even  before  that  duty  y^^^^.^ 
was  conferred  on  him  by  parliamentary  authority,^    Four     i^^ 
reigns^  and  above  a  whole  century  had  since  elapsed;  and 
this,  revenue  had  still  been  levied  before  it  was  voted  by 
parliament.     3o  long  |)Ad  die  inaccuracy  continued,  with>^ 
out  beiag  rem;^ked  or  corrected* 

During  that  short  interval  which  passed  between 
Charles's  accession  and  his. first  parliament,  he  had  folr 
lowed  the  ex^unple  of  his  predecessors;  and  no  fault  was 
found  witji  his  conduct  in  this  par^culan  But  whslt  was 
most  remarkably  in  the  proceedings  of  that  house  of  cpm« 
mons,  and  what  proved  beyond  controversy  that  they  had 
seriously  formed  a  plan  for  reduciiig  their  prince  to  sub^ 
jection,  wa3$  that  instead  of  granting  this  supply  during 
the  king's  lifetime^  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  ail  hid  m* 
mediate  predecessors,  they  voted  it  on^  for  a  year ;  and, 
after  that  should  be  elapsed,  reserved  ta  themselves  (he 
power  of  renewing  pr  refusing  the  sani>e.  concesi^on*^  But 
the  house  of  peers,  .who.  saw  tliat  this  duty  was.  m>w  be- 
come more  necessary  tb^n  ever  to  siipply  Ae  growing 
xiecessities  of  the, crown,,  and  who  did  nqt  approve  of  this 
encroaching  spirit  in  the  commons,  rejected  the  bill;  and  ^ 

(he  dissolution  of  that  parliament  followed  so  soon  after,     ^ 
that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  for  obtaining 
tQiu^ge  and  poundage  in  any  other  form."^ 

Charles,  meanwhile,  continued  still  to  levy  this  duty 
by  his  QWQ  authority ;  and  the  nation  was  so  accustomed 
.  to  that  exertion  of  ^  royal  power,  that  no  scruple  was  at 
first  entertained,  of  submitting  to  it»  But  the  succeeding 
parliament  excited  doubts  in  every  one.  The  comtpons 
took  there  some  steps  towards  declaring  it  illegal  to  levy 
tonnage  and  i  poundage  without  consent  of  parliament  i 
a^d  they  openly  showed  thpir  int6n.tion  of  employing  this 
en^ne,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  crown  concessions  of 
the  most  important  nature.  But  Charles  was  not  yet 
suiPiciently  tamed  to  compliance ;  and  the  abrupt  disso* 
lution  pf  that  parliament,  as  above  related,  put  an  end,  for 
the  time,  to  their  farther  pretensions. 

> 

d  6  Heniy  VHI.  csq>.  14.  e  Joiirn.  5  July  1625. 

*  See  Dpte  [C  C"}  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  7hx  foUowUig  interval  betweea  tl^e  second  and  third 

^^      parliaoient  was  distinguiahcd   by  so   many  es^ertions  of 


W«j  prerogative,  that  men  had  litde  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage^  where  the  abuse  of  power 
in  the  crqwn  might  seem  to  be  of  a  more  disputable 
nature.  But  after  the  commons,  during  the  precedent 
session,  had  remedied  all  these  grievance^  by  means  o£ 
their  petition  of  right,  which  they  deemed  so  necessary  ; 
they  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into  conside- 
ration, and  they  showed  the  same  intention  as  formerly, 
pf  exacting,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  this  revenue,  very 
large  concipliances  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Their  sudden 
prorogation  prevented  theifi  froin  bringing  ti^eir  preten- 
sions to  a  full  conclusion. 

WHEiir  Charles  opened  this  session,  he  had  forejieen 
that  the  saiyie  controvertiy  would  arise ;  and  he  therefore 
took  care,  very  early,  among  many  mild  and  reconciling 
expressions,  to  infprm  the  commons,  ^^  That  he  had  not 
^^  taken  theife  duties  a§  appertaining  to  hi^  hereditary 
^^  prerogative ;  bvit  that  it  eyer  was,  and  still  is,  his 
«^  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people ;  And 
^^  that^  if  he  had  hitherto  levied  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
^^  he  pretended  to  justify  himself  only  by  the  necessity  of 
"  so  doing,  not  by  any  rigJ^t  which  he  assumed."*^  Thi^ 
concession,  whif:h  probably  arose  from  the  king's  moderate 
temper,  now  freed  from  the  impulse  of  Quckinghanx^a 
violent  counsels,  might  have  satisfied  the  commons,  ha4. 
they  eptertainpd  no, other  view  than  that  of  ascertaining 
their  oivn  powers  and  privileges.  9vit  tbey  carried  their 
pretensipns^  much  higher.  They  insisted,  as^  a  necessary 
preliminary,  that  the  king  should  once  entirely  desist 
{rovfk  levying  these  duties;  after  which,  they  were. to  tak^ 
it  into  consideration,  how  far  they  would  restore  bim  to 
the  pqssessipn  of  a  revenue,  of  which  he  had  clearly 
diverted  himself.  But,  besides  that  this  extreme  rigour 
}iad  neyer  beei^  exercised  towards  any  of  his  predecessqrs^ 
and  many  obvious  incoi^veniencies  mi|st  follow  from  the 
intermission  of  the  customs;  there  were  other  reasons 
which  deterred  Charles  from  complying  with  so  hard   a 
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ocmdition.      It  was  probable  that  the  conmiott*  ikiight   chap. 
renew  their  former  projeet  of  making  this  revenue  only  ^^^^,^^^ 
temporary,  and  thereby  reducing  their  prince  to  perpetual      ^^^^ 
dependence ;  they  certainly  would  cut  off  the  new  impo- 
sitions which  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  especially  James^ 
had  levied,  and  which  formed  no  (despicable  part  of  the 
public  revenue ;  and  they  openly  declared,  that  they  had 
at  presenl'^many  important  pretensions,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  religion ;  and  if  compliance  were  refused,  no  supply 
must  be  expected  from  the  commons. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.  By  his  own  concessions,  by 
the  general  principles  of  the  EngUsh  government,  and  by 
the  form  of  every  bill  which  had  granted  this  duty,  ton^ 
nage  and  poundage  was  derived  entirely  from  the  free 
gift  of  the  people  ;  and,  consequently,  might  be  withdrawn 
at  their  pleasure.  If  unreasonable  in  their  refusal,  they 
still  refused  nothing  but  what  was  their  own.  If  public 
necessity  required  this  supply,  it  might  be  thought  also  to 
require  the  king's  compliance  with  those  conditions  which 
were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.  Though  the  motive  for 
granting  it  had  been  the  enabling  of  the  king  to  guard 
the  seas,  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  he  guarded  the 
seas,  he  was  therefore  entided  to  this  revenue  without 
farther  formality :  Since  the  people  had  still  reserved  to ' 
themselves  the  right  of  judging  how  far  that  service  mer- 
ited such  a  supply.  ^But  Charles,  notwithstanding  his 
public  declaration,  was  far  from  assenting  to  this  conclu- 
sion in  its  full  extent.  The  plain  consequence,  he  saw^ 
of  all  these  rigours,  and  refinements,  and  inferences,  was> 
that  he,  without  any  public  necessity,  and  without  any  s 
fault  of  his  own,  must,  of  a  sudden,  even  from  his  acces- 
sion, become  a  magistrate  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
smy  of  his  predecessors,  and  must  fall  into  a  total  depen- 
dence on  subjects  over  whom  former  kings,  especially 
those  immediately  preceding,  had  exercised  an  authority 
almost  unlimited.  Entangled  in  a  chain  of  consequences 
which  he  could  not  easily  break,  he  was  inclined  to  go 
higher,  and  rather  deny  the  first  principle,  than  admit  of 
conclusions  which  to  him  appeared  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable.     Agreeably  to   the  ideas  hitherto  entertaine4. 
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CHAP,    both  by  natires  and  foreigners,  the  monarch  he 

the  essence  and  soul  of  the  English  government;    and 


1689.  whatever  other  power  pretended  to  annihilate,  or  even 
abridge,  the  royal  authority,  must  necessarily,  he  thought, 
either  in  its  nature  or  exercise,  be  deemed  no  better  than 
an  usurpation^  Willing  to  preserve  the  ancient  harmony 
of  the  constitution,  he  had  ever  intended  to  coimdy,  as  far 
as  he  easily  could,  with  the  ancient  forms  ox  §dmuus- 
tration :  But  wh^i  these  forms  appeared  to  him,  by  the 
inveterate  obstinacv  of  the  commons,  to  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  disturb  that  harmony,  and  to  introduce  a 
new  constituticMi ;  he  concluded,  that,  in  this  violent  situ- 
ation, what  was  subordinate  must  necessarily  yield  to  what 
was  principal,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  for  a  time, 
give  place  to  royal  prerogative.  From  the  rank  of  a 
monarch,  to  be  degraded  into  a  slave  of  his  insolent,  un- 
grateful subjects,  seemed,  of  all  indignities,  the  greatest; 
and  nothing,  in  his  judgment^  could  exceed  the  humiliation 
attending  such  a  state,  but  the  meanness  of  tamely  sub* 
mitting  to  it,  without  making  some  efforts  to  preserve  the 
authority  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

Though  these  were  the  king's  reflections  and  resolu* 
^  tions  before  the  parliament  assembled,  he  did  not  imme- 

diately break  with  them^  upon  their  delay  in  voting  him 
this  supply*  He  thought  that  he  could  better  justify  any 
strong  measure  which  he  might  afterwards  be  obliged  ta 
take,  if  he  allowed  them  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremities 
their  attacks  upon  his  government  and  prerogative.**  He 
contented  himself,  for  the  present,  with  soliciting  the 
house  by  messages  and  speeches.  But  the  commons, 
instead  of  hearkening  to  his  solicitations,  proceeded  to 
carry  their  scrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion,^ 
which  was  the  only  grievance  to  which,  in  their  opiiiion, 
they  had  not  as  yet,  by  their  petition  of  right,  applied  a 
sufficient  remedy. 
Arminian-  It  was  not  possible  that  this  century,  so  «ifertile  in 
*^"'  religious    sects  and  disputes,  could   escape  the  contro<> 

versy  concerning  fatalism  and  freewill,  which,  being 
strongly  interwoven  both  with  philosophy  and  theology, 
had,  in  all  ages,  thrown  every  school  and  every  church 

h  Rushworfh^  Tol .  i.  p.  S4a.       i  Rush wortl^,  ▼oL  I  p,  651 .    WWUocke,  ]>,  t ?. 
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kite  ftUcK  mextricable  doubt  itnd  perplexity.  The  first  chap. 
reformers  in  England,  as  in  other  European  countries,  ^^^L^ 
had  embraced -the  most  rigid  tenets  of  predesthia|;ion  and  .^^gg^ 
absolute  decrees,  and  had  composed,  upon  that  system, 
all  the  articles  of  their  religious  creed*  But  these  prin« 
cipleS  having  met  with  opposition  from  Arminius  and  his 
sectaries,  the  controversy  was  soon  brought  into  this 
island,  and  began  here  to  diflttse  itself.  The  Arminians 
finding  more  encouragement  from  the  superstitious  spirit 
of  the  church  than  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  puritans, 
gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the  former ;  and 
some  of  that  sect,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and  Charles, 
had  attained  the  highest  preferments  in  the  hierarchy* 
But  their  success  with  the  public  had  not  been  altogether 
answerable  to  that  which  they  met  with  in  the  church  and 
the  court.  Throughout  the  nation,  they  still  lay  under 
the  reproach  of  innovation  and  heresy.  The  commons 
now  levelled  against  them  their  formidable  censures^  and 
made  them  the  objects  of  daily  invective  and  declamation. 
Their  protectors  were  stigmati2!ed ;  their  tenets  canvassed; 
their  views  represented  as  dangerous  and  pernicious.  To 
impartial  spectators  surely,  if  any  such  had  been  at  that 
time  in  England,  it  must  have  given  great  entertainment, 
to  see  a  popular  assembly  inflamed  with  faction  and 
enthusiasm,  pretend  to  discuss  questions  to  which  the 
grreatest  philos5phers,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  had  • 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  solution. 
Amidst  that  complication  of  disputes  in  which  men 
were  then  involved,  we  m^y  observe,  that  the  appellation 
purkan  stood  for  three  parties,  which,  though  commonly 
united,  were  yet  actuated  by  very  diflferent  views  and 
jKiotives.  There  were  the  political  puritans,  who  main- 
tained the  highest  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  the  puritans  ! 
in  discipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  ceremonies  and 
episcopal  government  of  the  church;  and  the  doctrinal 
puritans,  who  rigidly  defended  the  speculative  system  of 
the  first  reforitiers.  In  opposition  to  all  these,  stood  the 
court  party,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Arminians ;  only  with 
this  distinction,  that  the  latter  sect,  being  introduced  a 
few  years  before,  did  not,  as  yet,  comprehend  all  those 
who  were  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  monarchy.  But, 
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OBAP.  as  the  controversies  on  every  subject  grew  daUy  warmer, 
men  united  themselves  more  intimately  with  their  friends, 
and  separated  themselves  wider  from  their  antagonists; 
and  the  dtstinetioh  gradually  became  quite  uniform  and 
vegttlar. 

This  house  of  comnKms,  which,  like  all  the  preceding 
daring  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and  even  oi 
Elizabeth,  was  much  governed  by  the  puritanical  party, 
diought  that  they  could  not  better  serve  their  cause  than 
by  branding  and  punishing  the  Arminian  sect,  which, 
introducing  an  innovation  in  the  church,  were  the  least 
favoured  and  least  powerful  of  all  their  antagonists* 
From  this  measure  it  was  easily  foreseen,  that,  besides 
gratifying  the  animosity  of  the  doctrinal  puritansv  both 
Ae  puritans  in  discipline,  and  those  in,  politics,  would 
reap  considerable  advantages.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague, 
and  other  bishops,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of 
episcopal  government,  and  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  all 
supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Arminianism.  The  same 
men  and  their  disciples  were  the  strenuous  preachers  o^ 
passive  obedience,  and  of  entire  submission  to  princes; 
and  if  these  could  once  be  censured,  and  be  expelled  the 
church  and  court,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  hierarchy 
would  receive  a  mortal  blow,  the  ceremonies  be  less 
ripdly  insisted  on,  and  the  king,  deprived  of  his  most 
fafthful  friends^  be  obliged  to  abate  those  high  claims  of 
prerogative,  on  which  at  present  he  insisted* 

But  Charles,  besides  a  view  of  the  political  conse- 
quenc^s  wh;ch  must  result  from  a  compliance  with  such 
pretensions,  was  strongly  determined,  from  principle^- 
of  piety  and  conscience,  to  oppose  them.  Neither  the 
dissipation  incident  to  youth,  nor  the  pleasures  attending 
a  high  fortune,  had  been  able  to  prevent  this  virtuous 
prince  from  embracing  the  most  sincere  sentiments  of 
religion ;  and  that  character  which,  in  thait  religious  age, 
should  have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  proved  la 
the  end  the  chief  cause  of  his  ruin :  Merely  because  the 
religion  adopted  by  him  was  not  of  that  precise  mode  and 
sect  which  began  to  prevail  among  his  subjects.  His 
piety,   though  remote  from  popery,   had  a   tincture  of 
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fttperstition  is  it ;  and,  being  averse  to  ikt  gloomy  -spirit    OHAP. 
of  the    puritans*  was.  represented   by  them  as   tending  ^^  1^^ 
towards  the  abominations  of  antichrist*     Laud  also  had     ^^^ 
unfortunately  acquired  a  great^as^endant  o^eirhim :    And 
as  all  those  prelates  obnoxious  to  the   commons,  were 
regarded  as  his  chief  friends  and  most  favourite  courtiers, 
be  MT^a  resolv<?d  not  to  disarm  and  dishonour  himself,  by 
abandoning  them  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  Being 
totally  unprovided  with*  military  force,   and    finding  a 
refractory  independent  spirit  to  prevail  among  the  people ; 
the  most  solid  basis  of  his  authority,  he  thought,  consisted 
in  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

Iif  the  debates  of  the  ccmunons,  which. are  transmitted 
to  us,  it  is  easy  to  discern  ^o  early  some  sparks  of  that 
enthusiastic  fire,  which  afterwards  set  the  whole  nation  ia  . 
combustion*  ,  One  Rouse  made  use  of  an  allusion,  which, 
though,  familiar,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
writings,  of  lord  Bacon.^  ^^  If  a  man  meet  a  dog  alone,'' 
aaid  he,  -  ^  the  dog  is  fearful,  though  ever  so  fierce  by 
^'  nature ;  But  if  the  dog  have  his  master  with  him,  he 
*^  will  set  upon  that  man  from  whom  he  fled  before. 
*^  This  shows,  that  lower  natures,  being  backed  by  higher, 

increase  in  courage  and  strength ;    and  certainly  man,  ^ 

being  backed  with  Omnipptency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tent creature*  All  things  are  possible  to  -  him  that 
believes;  and  where  all  things  are  possible,  there  is  a 
^^  kind,  of  oinpipo^^ncy.  Wherefore,  let  it  be  the  unani* 
^^  mous  consent  and  resolution  of  us  all  to  make  a  vow 
^^  9J}id  covenant  hencieiprth  to  hold  fast  our  God  and  our 
^^  religion;  and  then  shall  we  henceforth  expect^  with 
*^  certainty,  happiness  in  this  world."^ 

Oliver  C&oxwel,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  no 
account,  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  these  debates  as 
complaining  of  one  who,  he  was  told,  preached  flat 
popery*"*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  first  words  of  this 
fanatical  hypocrite  correspond  so  exacdy  to  his  character.  ' 

Tb£  inquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage  and 
poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  these  theological  or 
pietaphysical  controversies*     The  officers  of  the  custom<- 

k  Bstay  of  Atheism.  1  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  646.    Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  viH. 

p.  060.  In  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  655.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  '289. 
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C9AP.  kouie  were  sonunoned  before  the  commons,  to  g^ve  an 
J^L,  account  by  what  aiohority  they  had  seized  the  goods  of 
1699.  merchaiits  who  had  refused  to  pay  these  duties:  The 
harons  of  the  exchequer  were  questioned  concerning  their 
decrees  on  that  head."  One  of  the  sheriffs  of  London 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  activky  in  supporting 
the.  officers  of  the  customhoiise :  The  goods  of  RoUies,  a^ 
merchant  and  member  of  the  house,  being  seized  ibr  his 
refusal  to'  pay  the  duties,  complsunts  were  made  of  this 
violence,  as  if  it  were  a  breach  of  privilege.^  Charles 
supported  his  officers  in  all  these  measures;  .and  the 
quarrel  grew  every  day  higher  between  him  and  the 
commons.^  Mention  was  made  in  the  house  of  impeach^; 
ing  sir  Richard  Weston,  the  treasurer;*^  and  the  kii^ 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  finishing  the- session  by  a 
dissolution*  '  ,  . 

Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonstrance  against 
levying  tonnage,  and  poundage  without  consent  of  parliar 
ment,  and  offered  it  to  the  clerk  to  read*  It  was  refus* 
^d.  He  read  it  himself.  The  question  being  then  called 
for,  the  speaker,  sir  John  Finch^  said,  That  he  hed  4 
command  fri^nr  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  ta  put  no  question*' 
Upon  which  he  rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  house 
was  in  an  uproar.  Th^  speaker  was  pushed  back  into  the 
chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  by  Hollis  ,and  Valentine ;  tiU 
a  abort  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  was,pa$sed  by  ac- 
clamation rather  than  by  vote.  Papii^ts  and  Arminians- 
were  there  deplared  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
Those  .who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  bi^anded 
with  thie  same  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants  who 
should  voluntarily  pay  these  duties,  were,  d^nominat^ 
betrayers  of  English. liberty,  and. public  enemies.  The 
doors  being,  locked,  the  gentleman  usfa«r  of;  the  house  of 
lords,  who  was  sent  by  the  king^  qould  pot  get  .admit(9Ace 

till  this  remonstrance  was  finished.     By  the  king's  order, 

» 

n  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  654.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  301.  .  o  Rushworth, 
vol.  i.  n.  6S3.         p  Rashworth,  vol.  i.  p.  «58.  q  Pari.  Hist,  vol  viii.  p.  3«6. 

r  The  kmg'«  power  of  ftdjoorDiiig  mm  well  m  proragninff  the  parUaBMBt,  vat 
and  18  never  questioned,  in  the  10th  of  the  late  king,  the  judges  determine^ 
that  the  adjoarnhient  by  the  king  kept  the  pariiament  in  statu  quo  uotil  the  next 
flitting ;  but  that  then  no  committees  were  to  meet:  But  if  the  adjouroraept  be 
by  the  houaei  then  the  eommittees  and  other  matters  do  continue.  Pari.  ^ist. 
vol.  V.  p.  466. 
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Ue  Mric  the  mace  tmm  the  taUey  ^kh  ended  their  proi^    cifAH'^ 
eeeiBng^^     And  a  few  days  alter  Ae  parHament  T^awr^^^L^^ 
cfosokvcrdL  ilMU 

The  dtsciHitents  of  the  liatioir  ran  high.,  on  account  of  jDiMoiutioii 
tlik^km  tx^mu^  bet««ei>  the  king  »d  p»Hai^tit..^^^ 
'Fbese  dtscoiiteaiB  rCtearles  iixlained  by  his  affectaisbn  of  atMarebio. 
sevei^cy^  wMeE  he  had  not  power,  nor  probably  meltha*i 
tiCHiy  to  carry  td  extreitoitkci*  Sir  Miles  Hobarty  dnr 
PeCar'Heymati^  S^lden*,  Corittni,  Long,  Stlrode^  were obm«»' 
flpdtteil  t&  imsmi,  on:  accodn^  of  ^ttt  last  tmnnlt  m  tfae^ 
iM^si^,  wkieh  was  caitied  sedhion«^  With  great  da&aaUy 
SBid  after  Bertmk  tlelays^  tliey  were  refeased ;  and  the  kdnr 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  wreated,>  in  ooi^der  to  prcAong' 
their  imprisonment.  ^  Sir  John  Elliot,  HoUis,  and  Valen- 
dne,  were  summoned  to  their  trisdinthe  king's  bench,  for 
seditious  speeches  and  behavioiii'  hi  pariiament ;  but  rcf- 
fusing  to  answer  before  an  inferior  court  for  their  conduct 
as  members  of  a  superior,  they  were  condemned  to  be  im> 
prisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure^  to  find  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  fined  the  two  former  a 
thousand  pbnnds  a  piece,  the  latter  five  hundred."  This 
sentence  procured  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  served 
only  to  show  the  king's  disregard  to  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, and  to  acquire  an  immense  stock  of  popularity  to 
the  sufferers,  who  had  so  bravely,  iii  opposition  to  arbi- 
trary power,  defended  the  liberties  of  their  native  coun- 
try. The  commons  of  England,  though  an  immense  bo- 
dy, and  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  national  property, 
were  naturally  somewhat  defenceless ;  because  of  their 
personal  equality  and  their  w;int  of  leaders :  But  the 
kmg^s  severity,  if  these  prosecutions  deserve  the  name, 
here  pointed  out  leaders  to  them  whose  resentment  was 
hiflamed,  and  whose  courage  was  nowise  daunted  by  the 
hardships  which  they  had  undergone  in  so  honourable 
^  cause. 

So  mucl^id  these  prisoners  glory  in  their  sufferings, 
that  though  they  were  promised  liberty  on  that  condition, 
they  would  not  condescend  even  to  present  a  petition  to 

a  Rtt^vortlij  vol.  I.  p.  660.    Whitlooke^  p.  18. 

t  Rashworth,  vol.  i.  p.  661. 681.    Pari.  H!st  ToLvfii.  p.  354.    May,  p.  IS. 

n  Hnshworth,  y\.  i.  p.  614. 691. 
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die  king,  expressing  their  sorrow  from  having  oSmdcd 
him.'  They  unanimously  refused  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behaviour;  and  dbdained  to  accept  of  deliverance 
Ob  such  easy  terms*  Nay,  Hollis  was  so  industrious  to 
continue  his  meritorious  distress,  that,  when  one  offered 
to  bail  him,  he  would  not  yield  to  die  rule  of  court,  and 
be  himself  bound  with  his  friend.  Even  L<mg,  who  had 
actually  found  sureties  in  the  duef  justice^s  chamber, 
declared  in  court,  that  his  sureties  should  no  longer  con- 
tmue.^  Yet  because  sir  John  Elliot  happened  to  cQe 
while  in  custody,  a  great  clamour  was  raised  against  die 
administration;  and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  the  liberdes  of  England.' 


X  Whitlocke,  |>.  18. 
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JP^Ke  with  Francp'^Peace  with  Spmn-^tate  9f  the  court 
and  miniatry^'^haracter  of  the  queetU'^trqffhrd^--^ 
Laud'^IfmoiHUiQiM  in  the  ckurchr^IrregtUar  levies  qf 
money — Severities  in  the  star  chamber  and  high  com* 
miesion^'^hip  money^^Trkd  (^  Hambden* 

THERE  nowc^eos  to  us  a  new  scene.    Charles,    chap. 
naturally  disgusted  with  parliaments,  who,  he  found,  were  ^fjL 
determined  to  proceed  against  him  with  unmitigated  ri-     ^^^ 
gour,  both  in  invading  his  prerogative,  and  refusing  him 
all  supply,  resolved  not  to  call  any  more,  till  he  should 
see  greater  indications  of  a  compliant  disposition  in  the 
nation.  Having  lost  his  great  favourite,  Buckingham,  he 
became  his  own  minister ;  and  never  afterwards  reposed 
in  any  one  such  unlimited  confidence.     As  he  chiefly  fol- 
lows his  own  genius  and  disposition,  his  measures  are 
henceforth  less  rash  and  hasty ;  though  the  general  tenor 
of   his   administration    still    wants    somewhat  of   being 
entirely  legal,    and    perhaps    more   of    being   entirely 
prudent. 

We  shall  endeavour  to.  exhibit  a  just  idea  of  the 
events  which  followed  for  some  years;  so  far  as  they 
regard  foreign  affairs,  the  state  of  the  court,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation.  The  incidents  are  neither,  nu- 
merous nor  illustrious;  but  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
necessary  for  understanding  th|$  subsequent  transactions^ 
which  are  so  memorable. 

Charles,  destitute  of  all  supply,  was  necessarily  re- 
duced to  embrace  a  measure,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  result  qf  reason  and  sound  policy :  He  made  peace 
with  the  two  crowns,  against  which  he  had  hitheito  waged 
a  war,  entered  into  without  necessity,  and  conducted 
without  glory.  Notwithstanding  the  distracted  and  help- 
less condition  of  England,  no  attempt  was  made  either 
bv  France-  or  Spain,  to  invarle  their  enemy ;   nor  did  they 
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CHAP,    entertain  any  farther  project,  than  to  defend  thenwehrcs 
^^^.^L^  against  the  feeble  and  ill  concerted  expeditions  of  Aat 
1(29.     kingdom.     Pleased  that  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  be- 
tween king  and  parliament  had  disarm^  so  fonmdable  a 
power,  they  carefully  avoided  any  enterprise  whidi  might 
rouse  either  the  terror  or  anger  of  the  English,  and  dis* 
pose  them  to  domestic  union  and  stcbmission.    The  eih 
deavours  to  regain  the  good  will  of  the  nation  were  carriei 
so  far  by  the  king  of  Spain,  that  he  generourff  rdeascd 
and  sent  home  all  the  English  prisoners  taken  in  die  exp^ 
dition  against  Cadt^.      The  example  was  imitated  b; 
France,  after  the  retreat  of  the  English  from  the  isle  c* 
Rhe.     When  princes  were  in  such  dispositions,  and  had 
so  few  pretensions  on  each  other,  it  could  not  be  difficrftto 
Peace  wiUi  conclude    a  peace.       The  treaty  was   first  signed  with 
s^n?*'*''  France.*     The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs  dW  not  enti- 
tle him  to  demand  any  conditions  for  the  hugonots,  shmI 
lith  April,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  Peace 
was  afterwards  concluded  with  Spain,  where  no  condi* 
5tJi  Nor.  tions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  palatine,  except  that 
Spain  promised  in  general  to  use  their  good  offices  fot  Ml 
restoration.^   The  influence  of  these  two  wars  on  dome»» 
tic  af&irs,  and  on  the  dispositions  of  king  and  people, 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence :   But  no  alteration  was 
made  by  them  on  the  foreign  interests  of  the  kingdotn* 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  than  the  shuar 
tion  in  which  England  then  stood  with  regard  to  foreign 
ai&irs.  Europe  was  divided  between  the  rival  familiesof 
Bourbon  and  Austria,  whose  opposite  interests,  and  stitt 
more  their  mutual  jealousies,  secured  the  traitquiBity  <» 
this  island.  Their  forces  were  do  nearly  counterpoised* 
that  no  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  any  event  which 
could'  suddenly  disturb  the  balance  of  power  between 
them.  The  Spanish  monarch  deemed  the  most  powerful 
lay  at  greatest  distance  t  And  the  English,  by  that  rocfans, 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  by  political  mo- 
tives into  a  more  intimate  union  and  confederacy  with  the 
neighbouring  potentate.  The  dispersed  situation  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  rendered  the  naval  power  of  England 
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lormid^Me  to  th^n,  and  kept  that  empire  in  coatinual-de*    chap. 
p^ideace,      Fvaace,  more  vigoraos  aod  more 'compact,      ^^' 
was  every  day  rising  in  policy  and  discipline ;  and  reached     j^^o. 
at  last  an  equality  of  power  with  the  house  oi  Austria: 
But  her  prog^ss,  alow  and  gradual,  left  it  still  in  the 
power  of  England,  by  a  timely  niterpbsition,  to  check  her 
superiority.     And  thus  Cluurles,  coidd-he  have  avoided 
all  dissensions  with  his  own  subjects,  was  kk  a  situation  to 
midce  Mmtietf  be  courted  «md  rei^xected  by  every  power  in 
£uf<^ ;  and,  what  has  searcelyi  ever  since  been  attained 
by  the  princes  of  this  island,  he  could  either  be  active 
with  dignity,  or  neutral  with  secmity* 

A  KEVTRALiTT  was  embmoed  by  die  king;  and  du- 
ring  the  rest  of  his  reign,  he  seems  to  have  little  regarded 
foreign  affairs,  except  so  far  as  he  was  engaged  by  honour 
smd  by  friendship  for  his  sister  and  the  palatine,  to  en- 
deavour the  procuring  of  some  relief  for  diat  unhappy 
family*  He  jmned  his  good  offices^  to  those  of  France, 
and  mediated  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  in  hopes  of  engaging  the  former  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  protestants  in  the  emigre.  This 
was  the  famed  Gustavus,  whose  heroic  genius,  seconded 
by  the  wisest  policy,  made  him  in  a  little  time  the  "most 
distinguished  monarch  of  the  age,  and  rendered  his  coun* 
try,  formerly  unknown  and  neglected,  of  great  weight  in 
the  halance  of  Europe*  To  encourage  and  assist  him  in 
his  projected  invasion  of  Germany,  Charles  agreed  to  fui*" 
ntsh  him  with  six  thousand  men ;  but  that  he  might  pre- 
serve die  appearance  of « neutrality,  he  made  use  of  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton's  name*^  That  nobleman  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Gustavud ;  and  enlisting  these 
troops  in  England  and  Scotland  at  Charles's  expense,  he 
hmded  them  in  the  Elbe*  The  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic 
was  fought  soon  after;  where  the  conduct  of  Tilly  and 
the  valour  of  the  Imperialists  were  overcome  by  the  su- 
perior condiKt  of  Gustavus  and  the  superior  valour ~of  the 
Swedes*  What  rcaaciained  of  this  hero's  life  was  one  con** 
tinued  series  of  victory,  for  which  be  was  less  beholden 
to  fortune,  than  to  those  personal  endowments  which  he 
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deirivocl  from  namre  and  from  industry*  Thi^  rapid  pro* 
gt^sa  of  tonquest,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  aacient 
history,  was  here  renewed  in  modem  annals ;  and  without 
that  cause  to  which  in  former  &ges  it  had  ever  been  owing; 
Military  nations  were,  not  now  engaged  ^gain^  an  undis- 
ciplined and  unwarlike  people ;  nor  heroes'  det  in  opposi- 
tion to  cowards.  The  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand^  ooq'* 
ducted  by  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  were 
foiled  in  every  encounter,  and  all  Germany  was  overrun 
in  an  instant  by  the  victorious  Swede*  BtM:  by  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  success  of  his  ally,  Choxles  failed 
of  the  purpose  for  whieh  he  firamed  the  alliance*  Gusta* 
vus,  elated  by  prosperity,  began  to  form  more  extensive 
plans  of  ambition ;  and  in  freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  Ferdinand,  he  intended  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  under 
his  own.  He  refused  to  restore  the  palatine  to  his  prm* 
'eipality,  except  on  conditions  which  would  have  kept  him 
in  totkl  dependence*^  And  thus  the  negotiation  was  prof 
tracted;  till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the  Swedii^ 
monarch  perished  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  victory  whid 
lie  obtained  over  his  enemies* 

Wp;  have  carried  on  these  transactions  a  £ew  yeais 
beyond  the  present  period,  that  we  might  not  be  oUiged 
to  return  to  them ;  nor  be  henceforth  interrupted,  m  our 
account  of  Charles's  court  and  kingdoms. 

Whbk  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in  his  court, 
as  associating  with  his  family,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
character  at  once  n\ore  respectable  and  more  amiable.  A 
kind  husband,  an  indulgent  fathei%  a  gentle  master,  a 
stedfast^  friend,  to  all  these  eulogies  his  conduct  in  ^ivate 
life  fully  entitled  him*  As  a  monarch  too,  in  the  exteri^n* 
qualities,  he  excelled ;  in  the  essential,  he  was  not  defec- 
tive. His  address  and  manner,  though  perhaps  inclinii^ 
a  little  towards  stateliness  and  formality,  in  the  main  cor- 
responded  to  his  high  rank,  and  gave  grace  to  that  reserve 
and  gravity  which  were  n«tural  to  him.  The  moderation 
and  equity  which  shone  forth  in  bis  temper  seemed  to 
secure  him  against  rash  and  dangerous  enterprises  :  The 
good  sense  which  he  displayed  in  his  discourse  and  con- 
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vcrsatkni,  seemed  to  warrant  hb  raooeis^a'  enry  tm^my*  Git4F. 
able  tindertakuig*     Other  endowmdntji  likewise  he  had 


aktaiiied,  which  m  a  piivate  gyyiteHMm  wio^dd  have  been  ^^30, 
highly,  ornamental)  and  whleh  m  a  greiat .  monarch  mj|^ 
have  proved  extremely  useful  to  his  peopie*  ^H*  was  po&v 
sessediof  an  excellent  taste  in^aUthe  £09  art^t^'and  the 
lofve  of  painting' wafr  in  some  d«geee  his  favoui?ite  passkm* 
Learned  beyond  what  ia  common  i&  prinQes,  he  was  a 
good  judge  of  writing-  inr  others,  aad.  eigoysd^  himself,  00 
iRea4  talent  in  cdmpoaition.  In  any  oditr  a^  or  nation^ 
this  monarch  had  .been  s^cuff&'of  .a  proaperouii  and  a  Imppy 
reign*  But  the  high  idea  of  his  own  authority  which  bd 
had  imbibed,  made  him  incapable  of  giving  way  to.  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  wUeh  began  tor  pievail  among  bis  sub» 
jects.  >  His  plolkks  were  not  supported  by  such  vigour  and 
foresight  as  might  enaUe  him  to:  subdue  their  pretensicta, 
and  maintaim  his  prerogative  at  the  hi{^  pflch  to  which 
ft  had  been  raisa4:  by  his  i^nedefieasors.  And  ahove  all, 
ihe'sptqt  <rfeathiina5m  being  uaiveiaAlly.dii&ised,  disap- 
pointed all  the  views  of  human  prudence,  and  disturbe^d 
the  operation  of  every  motive  which  uanally  influences 
society* 

Bi7T  the  .misfortunes  arising  from  these  causes  were 
yet  remote*  ■  Oharles  now  enjoyed  himself  in  the.  ^mU  ex^ 
ercise  of  his  authority,  in  a  saeial  intercomrse  with 'his 
friends  and  courtiers,  and-  in  a  modewte -nae.  of  thpsb 
pleasures  which  he  most  affected. 

AvTEB  the  death  of  Buckingham,  whoJladaomewfaat  Character 
alienated  Charles  frooi  the  qii6en,*she  is  to  be  cbnsidared  qaeen. 
as  his  chief  frpend  and* favourite.  That  rustic  cgm^ompt 
of  the  fair  sex,  whidi  Jaaoes  affscted,  and  which,  banish- 
ing diem  from,  his  court,  made  it  resemble  more  a  fair  or 
an  exchange,  than  the  seat  of  a  great  prince^  was  very 
wide  of  the  disporidon  of  this  nMHMurch.  But  thob^  full 
of  cbn^plaisance  to  the  whole  seoc,  Charies  reserved  all  his 
passion  for  his  consort,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  with 
unshaken  fidelity  and  confidence.  By  her  seaseand  spirit, 
as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  she  justified  the  fondness  of  her 
husband;  though  it  is  allowed,  that,  being  somewhat  pi  a 
passionate  temper,  she  precipitated  him  into  hasty  and  im- 
prudent measure^.     Her  religion,  likewise,  to  which  she 
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CHAP.  wa»  much,  addicted^  vamt  he  regarded  as  a  great  i»bfer- 
tune,  since  it  augmented  the  jealousy  nvhicfa  prevaiied 


ig^  against  the  coKiart,  and  engaged  her  to  procure  for -the  ca« 
thcdies  some.iadislgeAcies  which  were  generally  dktastefiol 
to  the  nation.^ 

In  the  former  sttuatkm  of  the  Eng^sh  govonmodt, 
when  the  sovereign  was  in  a  great  measure  inikpendest 
of  his  subje^n^  the  king  chose  his  ministers  eitfm:  &om 
personal  favour^  or  fitMu  an  ofonioii  of  their  abililies,  with* 
ottt  any  regaprd  to. their  parliamenttuy  interest  or  takints^ 
It  has  since  be^  the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever  popu- 
lar leaders  eocrdach  too  much  on  royal  authority,  to  con* 
fet  offices  OK.  than;  in.  expeeiation  that  they  wtU.  after- 
wards become  more  careful  not  to.  diminish  that  power 
"jrhich.  has.  become  their  own*  These  polittcs  were  now 
etnlMratted  by;  Chailes  ;  a^  store  proof  diat  a  seoret  revcdtt" 
tion  had  huppened  in  the  cimstitution,  and  had  necessita- 
ted the  prince  to  adopt  now  maximsof  govemmeaC^  But 
the  views  of  the  king- were  at  this  time  so  r^ugnmit  to 
those. of  the  puritans,,  that  the  leaders,  whom  he  gained, 
lost  from>  that  momiSiit'  all  interest  with  tbeir  party,  and 
were  even  pursued  as  traitors  with  implacable  hsaned  wad 
resentment.'  This  was*  the  >  ease  with  sir  Thomas  Went- 
i;$trafford.  ygf^^^  whom  the  khig  croatf^i  first  a>  haifdh,  then  a  vis^ 
y  count,  and' afterwards  earl  of  Str^ord  i .  made  htm  paresi- 
dent  of  thexouneiL  of  Yiork^  andd^fmty  of  Irdand;  and 
regarded  him  as  his  chief  minister  and  counsf^n  By  his 
i  emiaeat  talenDs  and  abilitieSf  Sti^Sord  uMsrited  att  the  con- 
fidence which  bb  master  eeposed  i»  him :  His  dbamcl»r 
was  stately. and  austere;  more  fitted  to  pitocnre  ^rtsraa 
than  love :  His  fidelity/ to  die  Jung  was  unshaken ;  hnt  ^ 
\m  now  emptoyed  all  bis  eomodbto  support- the  preroga- 
ttve^  which  he  had  formerly  bent  all  his  esideavdurs  to 
dixninidi,  his  virtue  saema  not  to  have  beoL  etttieely  pure^ 
but  to  have  been  suscep^Ue  of  strong  impiiessions  frcnn 
private,  inlsrest  and  ambkson*  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was 
asbuut  the  saase  time  created  mastta-  of  the  rolb ;  N<9, 
"     attorney  gmesal ;  Littleton,  »^icitor  general.     All  these 
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had  likewise  beea  pariiamenttaxy  leadera;  and  werd  men    chap. 
eminent  in  their  profession/  Vi^-^rw 

Ik  all  ecclesiastical  afiiurs,  and  even  in'  many  civil,  i^g^. 
Z^aud,  bishop  of  London,  had  great  influence  over  the*  ^^^' 
king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of  manners 
alone,,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure,  could  deserve  that 
name*  He  was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could 
entide  him  to  t^t  praise*  He  was  disinterested,  but  with 
luiceasing  industry  he  studied  to  exalt  the  priestly  and 
prelatical  character,  which  was  his  own.  His  2eal  was 
unrelenting  in. the  cause  of«religion;  that  is,  in  imposing,' 
by  rigorous  m^isures,  his  own  tenets  and  pi6us  ceremo- 
niiss.pn  the  obstinate  puritans,  who  had  profanely;  dared 
to  oppose  him*  In  prosecuticm  of  his  h^y  purposes,  he 
overlpoked  every  human  consideration ;  or,  in  other 
wprds,  the^h^t  and  indiscretion  of  bis  temper  made  him 
neglect  the  views  of  prudence  and  rules  of  good  manners* 
HerWas  in  this  respect  happy,  that  all  his  enemies  were 
also  ima^ned  by  him  the  declared  enemies  to  Idyalty  and 
ti:;we. piety,  and  tha^ every  exercise  of  his  anger,  by  that 
me^St  became  in  his  eyes  ^a  merit  and  a  virtue*  This 
was  the  man  who  acquired  so  great  an  ascendant  over 
Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
mto  a  conduct  which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
kingdoms* 

The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  into  the  Innova. 
extreme  opposite  to  superstitiosi ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  chiiroh. 
that  the  an^i^t  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had  been  accus- 
tonoied  and  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  practice  of 
tk^  first  reformers,  could  be  r^ained  in  divine  service : 
Yet  was  this  the  time  which  Laud  chose  for  the  intro<- 
d^^flovL  pf  n^w  ceren^onies  and  observances*  Besides 
that  thiese  were  sure  to  displease  as  innovations,  there  lay, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  pui^c,  another  very  forcible  objection 
ag^nst  them«  Laud,  and  the  other  prelates  who  embraced 
his  measures,  were  generally  well  instructed  in  sacred 
antiquity,  and  had  adopted  many  of  those  religious  senti- 
ments which  pr<? vailed  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries ;  when  the  Christian  church,  .as  is  well  known,  Svas 
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CHAP,    alreftdy  sunk  iiisp  those  superstitions  which  were  «fter- 
^^^*      wards  continued  and  augmented   by  the  policy  of  Rome. 


1630.  ^^^  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  pr^tices  of  that 
age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  English  faith  and  liturgy 
some  resemblance  to  th^  catholic  superstition,  which  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  the  puritans  in  particular^.held  in 
the  greatest  horror  and  detestation.  Men  also  were  apt 
to  think,  that,  without  some  secret  purppse,  such  insijg^- 
Siificant  observances  would  not  be  imposed  with  such 
unrelenting  zeal  on  the  refractory  nation;  and  that  Laud's 
scheme  was-to  lead  back  the  English  by  gradual  steps  to 
the  religion*  of  their  ancestors.  They  considered  not,  that 
the  vecy  insignificancy  of  these  ceremcmies  recommended  ' 
them  to  the  superstitious  prelate,  and  made  them  appear 
the  more  peculiarly  sacred  and  religious,  as  diey  ^ould 
serve  to  no  other  purpose.  Nor  was  the  resejnblance  to 
the  Romish  rit^  any  objection,  but  rather  a  merit,  with 
Laud  and  his  brethren ;  who  bore  a  much  greater  kind- 
ness to  the  mother  church,  as  they  called  her,  t^an  to  the 
sectaries  and  presbyterians,  and  freqjpiently  recommended 
her  as  a  true  Christian  church;  an  appellation  which  they 
refused,  or  at  least  scrupled  to  give  to  the  oth^rs.^  So 
openly  were  these  tenets  espoused,  that  not  only  the  dis- 
contented puritans  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapsing  fstst  into  Romish  superstition :  The  court  of 
Rome  itself  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  authority 
in  this  island  ;  and,  in  order  to  forward  Laud's  suppo^d 
good  intentions,  an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private, 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  declined  accepting.^  His 
lanswer  was,  as  he  says  himself,  That^s&mething  dwdf 
within  hintj  wkkA  would  not  suffer  his  co^pUa^e^  till 
Home  were  other  than  it  i*."* 

A  COURT  lady, .  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
having  turned  catholic,  was  asked  by  Laud  thei,reasc»)  of 
her  conversion*  ^Tis  chiefiy^  said  she,  6e0€mse  I  Mate  to 
travel  in  a  crowd.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  being 
demanded,  she  replied,  /  perceitie  tfour  grace  and  many 
others  are  making  haste  to  Rome ;  and  therefore^ .  in  ^rder 
to  prevent  my  being  Cfowded^  I  have  gone  b^ore  youm      It 

k  May,  p  25.  1  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  190.    Wthvood,  p.  61.  m  liadi- 
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must  be  'Confessed,  that  though  Laad  deseirved  not  the    chap. 
appdhition   of  papist,    the   getihis  of  his  religion  was,  .^^,^^,1^ 
Uxough  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Romish :     ^^^ 
The  same  profound  respect  was  exacted  to  the  sacerdotal 
character,   the  same  9ubmtdsio»   required  to  the  creeds 
and  decrees  of  synods  and  coutkils,  the  same  pomp   and 
ceremony  was  a£Fected  m  worship,  and  the  same  super- 
stitious regard  to  days,  postures,  meats,  mid  vestments* 
No  wonder,  therefioire,  that  this  prelate  was^  every  where, 
among  the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the  fore-^- 
runner  of  anucbrist* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  ceremonies  to  which  Laud 
sacrificed  bis  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  Ration,  it  may  not 
tie  amiss  to  rdbte  those  which  he  was  accused  of  employing 
in  the  consecration  of  St.  Catharine's  chm'ch^  and  which 
were  the  object  of  such  general  scandal  and  oiFence. 

Out  the  bishop's  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the 
church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  Open^  opetij  ye  everlasting 
door 9^  that  ihe  king  of  glory  may  enter  in!  Immediately 
the  doors  x>i  the  church  flew  open,  and  the  bishop  entered. 
FalUng  upon  his  knees,  with  eyes  elevated  and  arms  ex- 
panded, he  uttered  these  words :  This  place  is  holy^  the 
ground  is  holy  :  In  the  name  of  the  Father^  Stm^  and  Holy 
Ghost ^  I  pronounce  it  holy. 

GoilnG  towards  the  chanced,  he  several  times  took  up 
&01&  the  floor  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it  in  the  aif  • 
When  he  approaeched,  with  his  attendants,  near  to  the 
communion  table,  he  bowed  frequeniiy  towards  it :  And 
on  their  return,  they  went  round  the  church,  repeating  a» 
they  marched  along,  some  of  the  psalms:  And  then  said 
a  form  of  prayer,  which  concluded  with  these  words : 
Wit  consecrate  this  churchy  and  separate  it  unto  thee  a» 
hmiy  gr&undf  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  usesm 

After  tbi9,  the  bishqp,  standing  near  the  communion 
table,  solemnly  pro«K)Uikced  many  imprecations  upon  such 
as  shoukl  afterwards  pollute  that  holy  place  by  musters 
of  soldiers,  or  keeping  in  it  profane  l»w  courts,  or  carryitig 
burdens  through  it.  On  the  conclusion  of  every  curse  he 
bowed  toifrards  the  east^  and  cried,  %gt  all  the  people  say^ 
Amen* 
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*CHAF.  The  imprecations  being  all  so  piously  finished,  there 

^^'      were  poured  out  a  number  of  blessings  upon  such'  as  had 


1^30^  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful edifice,  and  on  sudi  as  had  ^xren,  or  should  hereafter 
give  to  it)  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils*  At 
every  benediction,  he  in  like  manner  bowed  towards  the 
east,  and*  cried.  Let  all  the  people  say^  Amen. 

The  sermon  followed ;  after  which,  the  bishop  conse- 
crated and  adminisWed  the  sacrament  in  the  following 
manner. 

As  he  approached  the  communion  table,  he  made 
many  low  reverences :  And  coming  up  ,^0  that  part  of  the 
table  where  die  bz^^ad  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed  seven  times* 
After  the  reading  of  many  prayers,  he  approached  the 
sacramental  elements^  and  gently  lifted  up  the  comer  of 
the  napkin  in  which  the  bread  was  placed.  When  he 
beheld  the  bread,  he  suddenly  let  fall  the  naf^in,  flew 
back  a  step  or  two,  bowed  three  several  times  towards 
the  bread;  then  he  drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin^ 
and  bowed  as  before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup^  which  had  a  cover 
.  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.  He  let  go  the  cup,  fell' 
back,  and  bowed  thrice  towards  it.  He  approached 
again;  and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into  the  cup. 
Seeing  the  wine,  he  let  faH  the  cover,  started  back,  and 
bowed  as  before.  Then  he  received  the  sacrament,  and 
gave  it  to  others.  And  many  prayers  being  said,  the 
solemnity  of  the  consecration  ended*  The  walls  and 
floor  and  roof  of  the  fabric  were  then  supposed  to  be 
sufilciently  holy." 

Orders  were  given  and  rigorously  insisted  on,  that 
the  communion  table  should  be  removed  from  the  middle 
of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto  stood  in  all  churches,  ex- 
cept in  cathedrals*^  It  was  placed  at  the  east  end,  tailed 
in,. and  denominated  an  Altar;  as  the  dergj^man  who 
,ofiiciated  received  commonly  the  appellation  of  Priest. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  discontents  excited  by  this 
innovation,  and  the  suspicions  which  it  gave  rise  to.  - 

n  Uushwoith,  vol  ii.  p.  76,  77.    Wdwood,  p.  «75.    Fraiikl]rn#  V-  386. 
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Th£  Icneeling  at  the  altar,  ami  ^le  using  of  cc^e&,  a   cmaf. 
species  of  embroidered  veartment,  in  administering   the 


sacrament,  were  also  known  to  be  gieat  objects  of  scan-      1(30. 
dal,  as  being  popish  practices :   But  the  opposition  rather 
increased  than  abated  the   zeal  of  ^he  prelate  for  the 
introduction  of  these  habits  and  ceremonies. 

All  kinds  of  ornament,  especially  pictures,  were  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  that  mtecbanical  devotion,  which 
was  purposed  to  be  raised  in  this  model  of  religion :  •  But 
as  these  had  been  so  much  employed  by  the'  church^  of 
Rome,  and  had  given  rise  to  so  much  superstition,  or 
what  the  puritans  called  idolatry;  it  was  impossible  -  to 
introduce  them  into  English  chmvihes,  witibout  exciting 
general  murmurs  and  complaints*  But  I#aiJKl,  possessed 
of  present  authority,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  made 
several  attempts  towards  acquking  these  ornaments*. 
Some  of  the  pictures  introduced  by  him  were  also  found: 
upon  inquiry,  to  be  the  very  same  that  might  be  met  with 
in  the  mass  book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  eternal  conso- 
lation of  all  pious  catholics^  and  terror  to  all  sound 
protestants,  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion.^ 

It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield,  the  recorder 
of  Salisbury,  was  tried  in  the  staar  chamber,  for  having 
broken,  contrary  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  express  in- 
junctions, a  painted  window  of  St.  £dmoiul's. church  in 
that  city^  He  boasted,  that  he  had  destroyed  these 
monuments  of-  idolatry :  But  for  this  effort  of  his  zeal, 
he  was  fined  500  pounds,  removed  from  his  office,  con- 
demned to  make  a  puUk  >adcnowledgment,  and  be  bound 
to  his  good  behaviour.^ 

Not  only  such  of  the  clergy  as  neglected  to  observe 
every  ceremony  were  suspended  and  deprived  by  the  high 
commissipn  court:  Oaths  were,  by  many  of  the  bishops, 
imposed  on  the  churchwardens;  and  they  were  sworn  to 
infbmijL  against  any  one  who  acted  contrary  to  the  eccle* 
.  siastical  canons.^  Such  a  measure,  though  practised 
during  \the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  much  <rifienc&;  as 
resembling  too  nearly  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
inquisition.  ^ 
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CHAI*.  To  sheyw  the  eTcfat  atiefialion  from  the  churches  re- 

formed  after  the  presbyterian  model.  Laud  advised  that 


1690.  ^^^  discipline  and.wcnrship  of  the  church  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  English  regiments  and  trading  companies 
abroad*"  All  foreigners  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  con-^ 
gregations  were  commanded  to  attend  the  established 
church;  and  indulgence  was  granted  to  none  after  the 
children  of  the  first  denizens.^  Scudamore  too,  the  king's 
ambassador  at  Paris,  had  orders  to  wididraw  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  hugonots.  Even  men  of 
sense  trere  apt  to  blame  this  conduct,  not  ottly  because  H 
gave  offence  in  England,  but  because  in  foreign  countries 
it  lofet  the  crown  the  advantage  of  being  considered  as 
the  head  and  support  of  the  reformation.** 

Os  pretence  of  pacifying  disputes,  orders  were  issued 
from  the  council^  forbidding,  on  both  sides^  all  preaching 
and  printing  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  *  of 
predestination  and  freewilh  But  it  was  complained  of, 
and  probably  with  reason,  that  the  impartiality  was  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  orders,  and  that  the  execution  of 
them  was  only  meant  against  the  Galvinists*. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the  church, 
Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify,  on  every 
occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
disdain  or  detestation,  all  puritanical  pretensions  to  a  free 
and  independent  constitution.  But  while  these  prelates 
were  so  liberal  in  raising  the  crown  at  the  e^rpense  of 
pubUc  liberty,  they  made  no  scruple  of  encroaching  them- 
selves on  the  royal  rights  the  most  incontestable ;  in  order 
to  exalt  the  hierarchy,  and  procure  to  their  own  order 
dominion  smd  independence*  All  the  doctrines  which 
ike  Romish  chur^  had  borrowed  from  some  of  die 
fathers,  and  which  freed  the  spiritual  from  subordination 
to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the  church  of 
England,  and  interwoven  with  her  political  and  religious 
tenets*  A  divine  and  apostolical  charter  was  insisted  on, 
preferably  to  a  legal  and  parliamentary  one."^  The  sacer- 
dotal character  was  magnified  as  sacred  and  indefeasible-; 
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CHAEISS  I.  ^§ 

AU  right  to  spiritual  authority,  or  even  to  {Mriirate  judg-    CUAP. 
ment  in  spiritual  subjects,  was  refused  to  profane  laymen :  y^r>r^,^/ 
Ecclesiastical   courts  were  held   by  the  bish^s  in  their      i^qq^ 
O'v^n  name,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity:   And  Charles,  though   extremely  jealous  of  every 
claim  in  popular  assemblies,  seemed  rather  to  encourage 
than  repress  those  encroachments  of  his  clergy*     Having 
felt  many  sensible  inconveniences  from  the  independent 
spirit  of  parliaments,  he  attached  himself  entirely  to  those 
^ho  professed  a  devoted  obedience  to  his  crown  and  per- 
^son.;  .nor  did  he  foresee  that  the    ecclesiastical   power 
which. ];\e  exalted,  not  admitting  of  any  precise  boundary, 
might^in  titx^e  .become   more  dangerous  to  public  peace, 
and  no.  less  fataltojipyal  prerogative  than  the  other. 

So -early  is  th^  coroiiation  Laud  was  the  person,  ac- 
cording to.  general' opinion^  that  introduced  a  novelty, 
which,  though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  many  of  the  bystanders.  After  the  usual 
ceremonies  these  words  were  recited  to  the  king :  *^  Stand 
*'  and  hold  fas^,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to  which  you 
*'  have  been  heir  by  the  succession  of  your  forefathers, 
being  now  delive;red  to  you  by  the  authority  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  and  ail  the  bishops 
and  servants  of  God.  And  as  you  see  the  clergy  to 
come  nearer  the  altar  than  others,  so  remember  that,  in 
^1  places  convenient,  you  give  them  greater  honour; 
*'  "that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man  may  establish  you 
''*on  the  kingly  throne, ,  to  be  a  mediator  betwixt  the 
'*  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever 
'^  with  Je^us.  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
"  lords."'^ 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative,  were  not 
entertained  by  the  king,  merely  as  soft  and  agreeable  to 
his  royal  ears :  They  were  also  put  in  practice  during  the 
time  that  he  ruled  without  parliaments.  Though  frugal 
and  regular  in  his  expense,,  he  wanted  money  ibr  the  sup- 
port of  government ;  and  he  levied  it  either  by  the  revi- 
.val  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  violations,  some  more  open, 
some   more   disguised,  of  the  privileges   of  the  nation. 
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Thou^  humane  and  gentle  in  his  temper,  te  gave  way 
to  a  few  severities  in  the  star  chamber  and  high  commis* 
sion,  which  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the 
present  mode  of  administration,  and  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  these 
two  heads  may  be  reduced  all  the  remarkable  transactions 
of  this  reign,  during  some  years :  For,  in  peaceable  and 
prosperous  times,  where  a  neutrality  in  foreign  aiFairs  is 
observed,,  scarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable,  but  what  is, 
in  some  degree,  blamed  or  blameable.  And,  lest  the 
hope  of  relief  or  protection  from  parliament  might  encou- 
rage opposition,  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  declared,  ^^  That  whereas,  for  sevejal  i^l  ends,  the 
calling  again  of  a  parliament  is  divulged;  though  his 
majesty  has  shown,  by  frequent  meetings  with  his  peo* 
^*:  pie,  his  love  to  the  use  of  parliaments;  Yet  the  late 
^^  abuse  having^  for  the  present,  driven  him  unwillingly. 
^^  out  of  that  course  ;  he  will  account  it  presumption  for 
^^  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  the  calling  of 
^^  that  assembly*"^  This  was  generally  construed  as  a. 
declaration,  that,  during  this  reign,  no  more  parliaments 
were  intended  to  be  summoned.^  And  every  measure  of 
die  king's  confirmed  a  suspicion,  so  disagreeable  to  the 
generality  of  the. people* 

ToNNAG£  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by  the, 
royal  authority  alone.  The  former  adciitional  impositions 
were  still  .exacted.  Even  new  impositions  were  laid  on 
9ev€ral  kinds  of  merchandise** 

Th£  custom  house  officers  received  orders  from  the 
council  ,to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar ;  to 
search  any  trunk  or  chest;  and  to  break  any  bulk  what- 
ever ;  in  default  of  the  payment  of  customs.^ 

In  order  to  ex;ercise  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  each  county,  by  an  edict  of  the  council,  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  sivn,  for  msuntaining  a  muster  ^mas* 
ter,  appointed  for  that  service.^ 

,   Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recusants,  and 
the  popish  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue* 
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This  wsis  all  the  persecution  which  it  underwent  during'  CHAI>. 
the  reign  of  Charles.*  sJ^Xmf 

A  COMMISSION  was  granted  for  compounding  with     155Q, 
such  as  were  possessed  of  crown  lands  upon  defective 
titles;   and  on  this  pretence,  some  money  was  exacted 
from  the  people/ 

There  was  a  law  of  Edward  II/,  lliat  whoever  was 
possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  should  be 
obliged,  when  summoned,  to  appear  and  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Twenty  pounds,  at  that  time,  partly 
by  the  change  of  denomination,  partly  by  that  in  the 
value  of  money^  were  equivalent  to  200  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  it  seemed  just,  that  the  king  should  not 
stricdy  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  oblige  people 
of  small  revenue  to  accept  of  that  expensive  honour* 
Edward  Vl.'and  queen  Elizabeth,^  who  had  both  of  them 
made  use  of  this  expedient  for  raising  money,  had  8um-> 
moned  only  those  who  were  possessed  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  and  upwards  to  receive  knighthood,  or  compound 
for  their  neglect ; .  and  Charles  imitated  their  example,  in 
granting  the  s^me  indulgence.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  fixing  the  rates  of  composition ;  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  these  commissioners,  not  to  accept  of 
a  less  sum  than  would  have  been  due  by  the  party,  upon  ' 

a  tax  of  three  subsidies  and  a  half.*  Nothing  prov^es 
more  plainly,  how  ill  disposed  the  people  were  to  the 
measures  of  the  crown,  than  to  observe,  that  they  loudly 
complained  of  an  expedient,  founded  on  positive  statute, 
and  warranted  by  such  recent  precedents.  The  law  was 
pretended  to  be  obsolete ;  though  only  one  reign  had  in- 
tervened since  the  last  execution  of  it. 

Barnard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  used  Scveriti«« 
this  expression  in  his  prayer  before  sermoi^ :  Lord^  open  ShioTber 
the  eyes  of  the  queen^s  majesty^  that  she  may  ^ee  Jesus  ^^Jjjf 
Chri9ty  'whom  she  has  pierced  rvith  her  injidelityy  super- 
3titton^   and  idolatry^     He  was  questioned  in  the   high 
commission  court,  for  this  insult  on  the  queen ;  but,  upon 
his  submission  dismissed.^     Leighton,  who  had  written 

d  Rush.  vol.  il  p.  11,12, 13,  247.  e  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

i  SUfttutum  de  miUnoui,  g  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  1124.  ' 

b  Ryiiier,  p.  498.  504.  i  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  TOj  71^  7'i,    M»x»  ^'  l^ 

k  Rttshworth,  vol.  Ii.  p.  39. 

Vol.  Y.  O  o 
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CHAP..  UbeU  stgainst  the  king,  the  queen,  the  btthops,  and  the 
whole  administration,  was  condemned  by  a.  very  severe. 


1630.  ^^  ^^^  ^  cruel,  sentence  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  his  submission* 
All  the  severities,  indeed,  of  this  reign  were  exercised 
against  those  who  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  who 
courted  persecution,  and  braved  authority :  And^  on  that 
account,  their  punishment  may  be  deemed  the  more  just, 
but  the  less  prudent*  To  have  neglected  them  entirely, 
had  it  been  consistent  with  order  and  public  safety,  had 
been  the  wisest  measure  that  could  have  been  embraced; 
as  perhaps  it  had  been  the  most  severe  punishment  thai 
could  have  been  inflicted  on  these  zealots*  . 
1631.  Ijj   order  to   gratify  the   cltrgy  with  a  magnificent 

fabric,  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot,  for  repairing  .and 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  king,  by  his  countenance 
and  es^ample,  encouraged  this  laudable  undertaking."*  By 
order  of  the  privy  council,  St,  Gregory's  churth  was  re* 
moved,  as  an  impediment  to  the  project  of  extending  and 
beautifying  the  cathedral.  Some  houses  and  shops  like- 
wise were  pulled  down ;  apd  compensation  was  made  to 
the  owners.*"  As  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  as- 
sembling a  parliament,  such  acts  of  power  in  the  king  be- 
came necessary ;  and  in  no  former  age  would  the  people 
have  entertained  any  scruple  with  regard  to  them.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  puritans  were  extremely 
averse  to  the  raisipg  of  this  ornament  to  the  capital. 
It  savoured,  as  tliey  pretended,  of  popish  superstition* 

A  STAKP  duty  was  imposed  on  cards :  A-  new  tax, 
which,  of.  itself,  was  liable  to  no  objection ;  but  appeared 
of  dangerous  consequence,  when  considered  as  arbitrary 
£^nd  illegal.** 

Mqnopolies  were  revived;  an  oppressive  method  of 
levying  money,  being  unlimited,,  as  well  as«  destructive  of 
iudustry.  The  last  parliannient  of  Jan>es,  which  abolished 
.monopolies,  had  left  an  equitable  exception  in  favour  of 
new  inventions  >  and  on  pretence  of  these,  and  of  erecting 
new  companies  and  corporations,  was  this .  grievance  now 

4 

1  Rennet's  complete  Hist.  vol.  in.  p.  60.    Whiilocke,  p.  15. 
n  Kenttet's  complete  Tli^t.- vol.  iiit  p.  I  a  n  Ru»hworth,  vol.ii..p.  88^ 

*9,  90.  207.  ^2. 718.  o  Rushwortb,  wl.  ii.  ji.  103. 
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miewed.    'The'  manufacture  of  soap  was  given  to  a  vom*    c^  A.V. 
l^y  who  paid  a  sum  for  their  patent*^    Leather,  salt,  and 
many  other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen  rags,  were  ^$31 
pat'imder  restrictions. 

It  is  afirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  so  little  .^benefit  was 
reaped  from  these  projects,  that  of  200,000  pounds  there- 
by levied  on  the  people,  scarcely  1500  came  into  the  king's 
poffers*  Though  we  oU^t  not  to  suspect  the  noble  his* 
torian  of  exaggerations  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles's 
measures ;  this  fact,  it  must  be  owned,  appears  somi&what 
incredible.  The  same  author  ^ds,  that  the  king's  in** 
tentibn  was  to  tQtch  his  subjects  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it 
was  to  refuse  ileasohable  supplies  to  the  crown.  An 
imprudent  project !  to  offend  a  whole  nation,  under  the 
view  of<  punishment.;  and  to  hope,  by  acts  of  violence,  tQ 
break  their  refractory  spirits,  without  being  possessisd  of 
any  force,  to  prevent  resistance* 

The  council  .of  York  had  been  first  erected,  after  a  re-  1632 
^ellion,  by  a  patent  from  Henry  VIII.  without  any  autho- 
rity of  parliament:  and  this  exercise  of  power,  like  many 
others,  was  Indulged  to  that  arbitrary  monarch.  This 
council  had  long  acted  chiefly  as  a  criminal  court;  but, 
-bosid^Sf  sprne  innovations/  introduced  by  James,  Charlei^ 
thought  "prop^r^  sona^  time  after  Wentworth  was  made 
president,  to  extend  its  powers,  and  to  give  it  a  large 
iiivil  jurisdiiCitoony  and  that  in  some  respects  discretionary^^ 
Jt  is.  Bi()!t  im|Mrobable  that  the.  king's  intention  was  oply  to 
{Levant  inccfnv/^niences,  which  afose  from  the  bringing  of 
,every^cau(se,'&om  the  joiost  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
into  Westminster  hall :  But  then  consequence,  in  the  mean 
itime,  of  this  mea3ure,  w^s  the  putting  of  all  the  northern 
counties  out  of  the  ^rotectiofkiof  ordinary  law,  an^  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  authority  somewhat  arbitrary.  Some 
irregular,  .acts,  of  that  council  were,  this  year,  complained 

01.'  •'.      .M       . 

The  court  of  star  chamber  extended  its  authority;      1033. 
and  it  was  matter  of:  complaint,  that  it  encroached  upon 
the  juriscI.ictiQh  of  the  other  courts ;  imposing  heavy  fine's 
and  inflicting  severe  puni^Jimeht*  beyond  the  usual  course 

f  ' 

»'  .   *  I  ••      'I        J     ■««•••   I  '       '  *     :       ■  •      ■  '      ' 

«  'i>p  RflrilworUl>^ol..ii#,p,  ^36.  J4Si.  189. 25^"  . »       q  Rush  worthy  vol.  U-  P-  ^5». 
1^9,  kc.    Frunklyn,  p.  412.  r  RM8h\vorth,vo!.  ii.  p.  202,  203.  »  • 
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CHAP,    ot  justice.     Sir  David  Foulis  was  fined  5000  {KKUidSf 
^  '      chiefly  because  he   had  dissuaded  a  friend  from  coat^ 


1639.     pounding  with  the  commissioners  of  knighthood.' 

PrtnkE)  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  written  m| 
enormous  quarto  of  a  thousand  pages,  which  ke  called 
HUtrio* Matty X*  Its  professed  purpose  was  to  deorjr 
stage  plays,  comedies,  interludes,  music,  dancings  but  the 
author  likewise  tOpk  occasion  to  deckdm  against  huntings 
public  festivals,  Christmas  keeping,  bonfires,  and  May* 
poles.  His  zeal  against  all  these  levities,  he  says,'waa 
first  moved  by  observing,  that  plays  sold  better  than  die 
choicest  sermons,  and  that  they  were  Irtqueady  printed 
on  finer  paper  than  the  bible  itself.  Besides,  that  die 
players  were  often  papists,  and  desperately  wicked;  die 
playhouses,  he  afirms,  are  Satan's  chapdb,  the  play 
haunters  little  better  than  incarnate  devils ;  and  so  manv 
steps  in  a  dance,  so  many  paces  to  hell*  The  chief  criiae 
of  Nero  he  represents  to  have  been,  his  frequenting  and 
acting  of  plays ;  and  those,  who  nobly  conspited  his  deaths 
were  principally  moved  to  it,  as  he  affirms,  by  thi^  indig* 
nation  at  that  enormity.  The  rest  of  his  thousand  -pages 
is  of  a  like  strain.  He  had  obtained  a  license  from  ardi** 
bishop  Abbot's  chaplain ;  yet  was  he  indicted  m  die  star. 
chamber  as  a  libeller.  It  was  thought  sofkiewbat  hard, 
that  general  invectives  against  plays  should  be  interpreted 
into  satires  against  the  king 'and  qiieen^  m^ely  because 
they  frequented  these  amusements,  and  becawe  the  queen 
sometimes  act^d  a  part  in  pastorals  and  ii^;edttdes,  which 
were  represented  at  court*  The  author,  it  mUst  be  owned| 
had  in  plainer  terms,  blamed  the  hierarchy,  th6  ceremo* 
nies,  the  innovations  in  religious  worship,  and  the  new 
superstitions,  introduced  by  Laud  i^  and  this,  probaldy, 
together  with  the  obstinacy  and  petulance  of  has  beha* 
viour  before  the  star  chamber,  was  the  reslson  why  his 
sentence  was  so  severe.     He  was  condemned  to  be  pi^ 

*  6  Roshworth,  vol.  li.  p.  2t5,  Sl(^  ke.     '      t  The  ftraiid  in  tSie-filMirehM*  he 

j^ffirmed  not  to  be  the  noise  of  men,  but  a  .bleating  of  brute,  beasts;  choristers 
bellow  the  tenor,  as  it  w'ef6  oxen ;  bark  a  counterpart j  9$  it  Itrere  a  Iceiiiie]  oC 
(logs;  roar  out  a  ti*eb1p,'aB.k  yr^X^  fL'SOrt of  IbuUs  1  and  frqnt^Q||t  Imiet  aa  it  wef9 
a  number  of  hogs;  Christmas;  as  it  is  kept,  is  the  devirs  Christinas ;  and  PrvniM^ 
emj))oyed  a  great  number  of  pages  to  persuade  men  tai^ect  the  name  oiPwri- 
tan,  as  if  Christ  had  been  a  puritan ;'  and  so  he  saith  lo  hite'ttMlsx;'  Ihlth.  191,  q. 


CHARLES  I.  gg5 

ftom  die  bar ;  to  stand  on  tiie  pillory  iii  two  places^  -West-    CHAP, 
miiister  and  Cheapside ;  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each 


place;  to  pay  5000  pounds  fine  to  the  king;  and  to  be  im-^      i^^^ 
prisoned  during  life.^ 

This  same  Prjnane  was  a  great  hero  among  the  puri-^ 
tans ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  mortifying  that  sect, 
that,  though  pf  an  honourable  profession,  he  was  comdem* 
ned  by  the  star  chamber  to  ^o  ignominious  a  punishment. 
The  thoroughpaced  puritans  were  distinguishable  by  the 
Murness  and  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  by  their 
aversion  to  all  pleasure  and  society.^  To  inspire  them 
with  better  humour  was  certainly,  both  for  their  own  sake 
^dd  that  of  the  public,  a  laudable  intention  in  the  court; 
but  whether  pillories,  fines,  and  prisons,  were  proper 
^pedients  for  that  purpose,  may  admit  of  some  question* 

Akother  expedient  which  the  king  tried  in  order  to  ^ 
iiiluse  cheerfulness  into  the  national  devotibn,  was  not 
much  more  successful;  He  renewed  his  father's  edict 
for  allowing  sports  and  recreations  on  Sunday  to  such 
sm  attended  public  worship ;  and  he  ordered  his  procia* 
ftlation  for  that  purpose  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  clergy 
after  divine  service/  Those  who  were  puritanically 
$iSect^d  refused  obedience,  and  were  punished  by  sus* 
pension  or  deprivsrtion.  The  differences  between  the 
sects  were  before  sufficiently  great;  nor  was  it  necessary 
to  widen  them  farther  by  these  inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protection,  which  the  king 
and  the  bishops  gave  to  wakes,  church  ales,  bride  ales,  and 
0iber  cheerful  festivals  of  the  common  people,  were  the 
objects  of  like  scandal  to  the  puritansJ 

This  year  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  at-  Jane  12. 
tetided  by  the  court,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament  there, 
Imd  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  kingdoms  rivalled  each  other, 
in  eiq)ressing  all  duty  and  'respect  to  the  king,  and  in 
showing  mutual  friendship  ahd  regard  to  each  other.  No 
i»ne  could  have  suspected,  from  exterior  appearances,  that  ' 

such  dreadful  scenes  were  approaching* 
'•■■.•■  .      •     ,      t         .;■•-.        .    • 

n  Hush.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  221,  &c.  w  Dugdale,  p.  2. 

xEus]i:vol.iL  p,  195.4^.    Whitlocke, p.  16,  17.    Kralikl}n,  p.  437 
y  Riisli.  TOl.  ii.  I».  W;  102.    M»y,  p.  2.  '    ' 
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CHAP.  Qnk  chief  article  of  business  (for  it  deserves  the  nan^e) 

.^^^,^1^  which  the  king  transacted  in  this  parliament,  was,  besides 
I63a  obtaining  some  supply,  to  procure  authority  for  ordering 
the  habits  of  clergymen.'  The  act  did'  not  pass  without 
opposition  and  difficulty.  The  dreadful  surplice  was  be* 
fore  men's  eyes ;  and  they  apprehended?  with  some  reasoo, 
that,  under  sanction  of  this  law,  it  would  soon  be  i^tro* 
duced  among  them*  Though  the  king  believed  that  his 
prerogative  entitled  him  to  a  power,  in  general,  of  direct* 
ing  whatever  belonged  to  the  exterior  government  of  the 
church,  this  was  deemed  a  matter  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  ordered  without  the  sanction  of  a  particular  statute* 
Immediately  after  the  king's  return  to  £ngland,  he 
heard  of  archbishop  Abbot's  death:  And,  without  delay, 
he  conferred  that  dignity  on  his  favourite^  Laud ;  who,  by 
this  accession  of  authority^  was  now  enabled  to  maintam 
ecclesiastical  discipline  with  greater  rigour,  and  to  aggra« 
vate  the  general  discontent  in  the  nation. 

N  LaCd  obtained  the  bishopric  of  London  for  his  friend 
Juxon ;  and,  about  >  a  year  after  the  death  of  sir  Richard 
Weston,  created  earl  of  Portland,  had  interest  enough  to 
engage  the  king  to  make  that  prelate  high  treasurer. 
Juxon  wfts  a  person  of  great'^  integrity,  mildness,  and 
humanity,  and  indued  with  a  good  understanding.*  Yet 
did  this  last  promotion  give  general  offence.  His  birth 
and  character  were  deemed  too  Qb«:ure  for.  ^-man  raised 
to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  crown.  And  the 
clergy,  it  was  thought,  were  already  too  much  elated  by 
former  instances  of  the  king's  attachment  to  them,  and 
needed  not  this  farther  encouragement  to  assume  domi* 
nion  over  the  laity .^  The  puritans,  likewise,  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  Juxon,  notwithstanding  his  eminent  vir« 
tues,  because,  he  was  a  lover  of  profane  field  sports,  and 
hunting. 
16.34^  Snip  MONEY  was  now.  introduced.     The  first  writs  of 

^  ,n )  mo-    ^j^.^  j^.^^  j^^  j^^^^  directed  to  -seaport  towns  anly  :     But 

\  ship  money  waB  at  this  timerlevied  on  the  whole  kingdom^ 

and  each  county  wasrated  at  a  particular  sum,  which  was 
afterwards  assessed  upon  individuals.^     The  amount  of 

z  Jtush,  vol.  ii;  -p. .  183.    r      .  a  AV hittocke,  p.  SSh-  .  CUrendon*  toIv  '%,  ip.  «9. 
b  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  97.    May,  p.  23.    ♦        c  Rjith.  yol»  ii,^,  2*7,.?5S,  &e. 
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&e  whole  tax  was  very  moderate,  little  exceeding  200,00a  ^^^^* 
*pound8 :  It  was  levied  upon  the  people  with  equality :  ^,^->^^s^ 
The  money  was  entirely  expended,  on  the  navy,  to  the  1.634,  ^ 
great  honour  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom :  As  Eng- 
land had  no  military  forcie,  while  all  the  other  powers  of 
Burope  were  strongly  armed,  a  fleet .  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  security :  And  it  was  obvious  that  a 
^  navy  must  be  built  and  equipped  at  leisure,  during  peace  ; 
nor  could  it  possibly  be  fitted  out  on  a  sudden  emergence^ 
when  the  danger  became  urgent :  Yet  all  these  cohsidera- 
tions  could  not  reconcile  the  people  to  the  imposition*  It 
was  entirely  arbitrary : .  By  the  same  right  any  other  tax 
might  be  imposed :  And  men  thought  a  powerful  fleet, 
though  very  desirable  both  for  the  credit  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  but  an  unequal  recompense  for  their  liberties, 
which,  they  apprehended,  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
obtaining  of  it. 

•  England,  it  must  be  owned,  was,  in  this  respect, 
unhappy  in  its  present  situation,  that  the  king  had  enter- 
tained >a  very  different  idea  of  the  constitution,  from  that 
which  be^an  in  general  to  prevail  among  his  subjects.  He 
did  not  regard  national  priviltges  as  so  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, that  nothing  but  the  moijt  extreme  necessity  could 
justify  an  infringement  of  them.  He  considered  himself 
as  the  supreme  magistrate,  to  whose  care  heaven,  by  his 
birthright,,  had  committed  his  people,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  their  security  and  happiness,  and  who  was 
vested .  with  ample  discretionary  powers  for  that  salutary 
purpose.  If  the  observance  of  ancient  laws  and  customs 
was  consistent  with  the  present  convenience  of  govern- 
ment, he  thought  himself  obliged  to  comply  with  that 
rule ;  as  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  what  procured  the 
most  prompt  and  willing  obedience.  But  when  a  change 
of  circumstances,  especially  if  derived  from  the  obstinacy 
of  the  people,  required  a  new  plan  of  administi:ation,  na- 
tional privileges,  he  thought,  must  yield  to  supreme 
power;  nor  could  any  order  of  the  state  oppose  any  right 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
public.'^.    That  these  principles  of  government  were  deri^ 

V*  °    ■ 

d  IluShworth,  vd.  iv.  p.  535..  5^2. 
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CHAP,  ved  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  English  laws,  it  vould 
}^Lj  be  rash  to  affirm*  The  fluctuating  nature  of  the  constiti^ 
1634:  ^'^^^9  ^^^  impatient  humour  of  the  pec^le,  and'  the  vari- 
ety of  events  had,  no  doubt,  in  different  ages,  produced 
exceptions  and  contradictions.  These  observations  alone 
may  be  established  on  both  sides,  that  the  appearances 
vrert  sufficiently  strong  in  favour  of  the  king  to  apologize 
for  his  folloieing  such  maxims;  and  that  public  liberty 
must  be  so  precarious  under  this  exorbitant  prerogative, 
as  t^  render  an  opposition  not  only  excusable,  but  laud* 
able  in  the  people. "^ 

SotiC£  laws  had  been  enacted  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII«  against  depopulation,  or  the  converting  of  ara* 
ble  lands  into  pasture.  By  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber^ 
sir  Anthony  Roper  was  fined  4000  pounds  for  anofience 
of  that  nature/  '  This  severe  sentence  was  intended  to 
terrify  others  into  composition ;  and  above  30,000  pounds 
were  levied  by  that  expedient.^  Like  compositions,  or, 
in  default  of  them,  heavy  fines,  were  required  for  encroach** 
ments  on  the  king's  forests :  whose  bounds,  by  decrees 
deemed  arbitrary,  were  extended  beyond  what  was  usual.^ 
The  bounds  of  one  forest,  that  of  Rockingham,  were  in*' 
creased  from  six  miles  to  sixty*^  The  same  refractory 
humour  which  made  the  people  refuse  to  the  king  volun- 
tary supplies,  disposed'  them  with  better  reason  to  mur»> 
mur  against  these  irregular  methods  of  taxation- 

MoRLSv  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  for  reviUn^, 
challenging,  and  striking,  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  sir 
George  Theobald,  one  of  the  king's  servants.*  This  fi&e 
was  thought  exorbitant ;  but  whether  it  was  compounded, 
as  was  usual  in  fines  imposed  by  the  star  chamber,  we  are 
not  informed- 
All  rsoN  had  reported,  that  the  archbishop  of  York 
had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  asking  a  limited 
toleration  for  the  catholics,  and  an  allowance  to  build  some 
churches  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  For  this  slan-, 
der  against  the  archbishop,  he  was  condemned  in  the  stal* 


*  See  note  [OD]  at  the  end  of  the*  volume.  f  Rushworth^  vol.iL  p, 

270.    Vol.  iii.  App.  p.  106.  g  RushvOrth,  vol.  ui.  p.  333.    PranTdyn,  p. 

478.  h  May,  p.   16.  i  Strafford's  Letters  and  I)e«p»tclies,  y<d. 
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chamber,  to  be  fined  IQOO  pounds,  to  be  committed  to  pri-  CHAP. 
son;  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  during  life,  to  be  *'" 
whipped,  and  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  at  Westminsiter,  and 
in  three  other  towns  in  England.  Robins,  who  had  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  was  condemned  by  a  sentence 
equally  severe.^  Such  events  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
rare  and  detached -incidents,  collected  tjj'^  the  severe  scru* 
tiny  of  historians,  than  ^s  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  geni- 
us of  the  king's  administration,  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  gentle  and  equitable  than  that  of  moist  of  his  prede- 
cessors: There  were,  on  the  whole,  only  five  or  six  such 
instances  of  rigour  during  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
which  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament* 
And  it  is  also  certain,  that  scandal  against  the  great, 
though  seldom  prosecuted  at  present,  is,  however,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  a  great  crime,  and  subjects  the  offender 
to  very  heavy  penalties. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  high  ^respect  paid  to 
the  nobility  and  to  the  great  in  that  age ;  when  the  powers  of 
monarchy,  though  disputed,  still  maintained  themselves 
in  their  pristine  vigour.  Clarendon"*  tells  us  a  pleasant 
iticident  to  this  purpose :  A  waterman  belonging  to  a  man 
of  quality,  having  a 'squabble  with  a  citizen  about  his 
fare,  showed  his  badge,  the  xrest  of  his  niaster,  which 
Happened  to  be  a  swan;  and  thence  insisted  on  better 
treatment  from  the  citizen.  But  the  other  replied  care- 
lessly, that  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  that  goose. 
For  this  offence  he  was  summoned  before  the  marshal's 
court;  was  fined,  as  having  opprobriously  defamed  the 
nobleman's  crest,  by  calling  the  swan  a  goose ;  and  was 
in  effect  reduced  to  beggary. 

Sir  Richard  Granvile  had  thought  himself  ill 
used  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  a  lawsuit ;  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  star  chamber  of  having  said  of  that  no- 
bleman that  he  was  a  base  lord.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  somewhat  lame ;  yet,  for  this  slight  offence, 
insufficiently  proved,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
8000  pounds ;  one  half  to  the  earl,  the  other  to  the  king." 


I  Rushworth,  volf  ii.  p.  269.         m  Life  crfCUretodon,  toI.  i.  p.  72. 
n  Lord  LansdoVn,  p.  514. 
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CHAP.  St%  George  Markham,   faUowing  a  chase  whete 

^'^^       lord  Darey's.  huntsman  was  exercising  his  hounds,  kept 
closer  to  the  dogs  than  was  thoug}it  proper  by  the  hunts- 
man, who,  besides  other  rudeness,  gave  him  foul  lau-; 
guage,  which  sir  George  returned  with  a  stroke  of  his 
whip.     The  fellow  direatened  to  comj^in  to  his  master: 
The  knight  replied^  If  his  master  should  justify  such  in- 
sotLence,  he  would  serve  him  in  the  same  manner,  or  words 
to;  that  effect.     Sir  George  was  summoned  before  the  star 
cliamber,  and  ^ed  10,000  pounds.     So  fine  a  thing  xvas 
it  m  those  days  to  be  a  lord  .'—A  natural  reflecdon  of  lord 
Lansdown's  in  relating  this  incident.^     The  people^  in 
vindicating  their  liberties  from  the  authority  of  the  crown^ 
threw  off  also  the  yoke  of  the  nobility.     It  is  proper  ta 
remark,  that  this  last  incident  happened  early  in  the  reign 
of  James.     The  present  practice  of  the  star  chamber  was 
far  from  being  an  innovation ;  though  the  present  disposi- 
tions of   the   people   made   them   repine    more   at  this 
servitude. 
1635.  Charles  had  imitated  the  example  of  Elizabeth  and 

James,  and  had  issued  proclamations  forbidding  the 
landed  gendemen  and  the  ndbility  to  live  idly  in  London, 
and  ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  country  seats.^ 
For  disobedience  to  this  edict,  many  were  indicted  by  the 
attorney  genera],  and  were  fined  in  the  star  chamber.*^ 
This  occasioned  discontent;  and  the  sentences  were  com- 
plained of,  as  illegal.  But  if  proclamations  had  authority, 
of  which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt,  must  they  not  be 
put  in  execution  ?  In  no  instance,  I  must  confess,  does  it 
more  evidently  appear,  what  confused  and  uncertain  ideas 
were,  during  that  age,  entertained  concerning  the  English 
constitution. 

Ray,  having  exported  fuller's  earth,  contrary  to  die 
king's  proclamation,  was,  besides  the  pillory,  condemned 
in  the  star  chamber  to  a  fine  of  2000  pounds.**  Like  fines 
were  levied  on  Terry,  Eman,  and  odiers,  for  disobeying 


©^  Loi^  Lansdown,  p.  fiflS.    This  story  is  toM  diffci-entiy  in  Hbbart's  Reports, 
p.  1^20.    It  there  appears,  that  Markham  vas  fined  only  500  pounds,  and  very 
de8(*rvedly :  For  he  gave  the  lie  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  lord  IVAroy,    James 
was  anxious  to  discourage  the  pn^f;tice  of  duelling,,  which  was  then  v«ry  preva- 
lent, p  Rush  worth,  vol.  il.  p.  Ul.  q  Rushworth,  v^l.  ii.  p.  2W. 

rRushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  34S. 
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^  proclamation  wMth  fart^aede  thfe  e^iptjhrt&titm  Ht  goW."    CWAt>. 
f  n  order  to  account  for  the  subsequent  convulsion^,  even 
these  incidents  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  frivolous  or  ^1^55 
contemptible.     Such  severities  were  afterwards  tnagnified 
into  the  greatest  enormities. 

There  remains  a  proclamation  of  thii  year,  prohibit- 
ing hackney  coaches  from  standing  in  the  street.^  We 
are  told,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  coaches  of 
that  kind  in  London.  There  are,  at  present,  near  eight 
hundred. 

The  effects  of  ship  money  began  now  to  appea!r.  A  lesfi, 
formidable  fleet  of  sisrty  sail,  the  greatest  that  England 
had  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  Nbrth- 
umberland,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  herring  busses 
of  the  Dutch,  which  fished  in  what  were  called  the  British 
seas.  The  Dutch  were  content  to  pay  30,O00  pounds 
for  a  license  during  this  year.  Th^y  openly  denied, 
however,  the  claim  of  dominion  in  the  seas  beyond  the 
friths,  bays,  and  shores ;  and  it  may  be  questioned,  wheth- 
er the  laws  of  nations  warrant  any  farther  pretensions. 

This  year  the  king  sent  a  squadroh  dgainst  Sallee; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
destroyed  that  receptacle  of  pirates,  by  whom  the  English 
commerce,  and  eveji  the  English  coasts,  had  long  been 
infested. 

Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician.  Were  iwr. 
tried  in  the  star  chamber  for  seditious  and  schismatical 
libels,  and  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  Prynne.  Prynn6  himself  was  tried 
for  a  new  offence ;  and,  together  with  another  fine  of 
5000  pounds,  was  condemned  to  lose  what  remained  of 
his  ears.  Besides  that  these  writers  had  attacked  with 
great  severity,  and  even  an  intemperate  zoal,  the  cere- 
monies, rites,  and  government  of  the  church;  the  very 
answers  which  they  gave  in  to  the  court  were  so  full  of 
contumacy  and  of  invectives  against  the  prelates,  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  them.^  The  rigours, 
however,  which  they  underwent,  being  so  unworthy  men 
of  their  profession,  gave  general  offence ;  and  the  patience, 

s  Ra8!i\7orth,  tol.  ii.  p.  350.  t  Rush  worthy  tol.  ii.  j).- 31 1. 

u  Buvhwortb^  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  382^  He.    State  Trials,  vol.  t.  p.  06. 
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CHAP,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  suffered,  increased  stiJl 
J~^^  farther  the  indignation  of  the  public."^  The  severity  of 
I6d7.  the  star  chamber,  which  was.  generally  ascribed  to  Laud's 
passionate  disposition,  was,  perhaps,  in  itself  somewhat 
blameable ;  but  will  qaturally  to  us  appear  enormous,  who 
enjoy,  in  the  utmost  latitude,  that  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
is  esteemed  so  necessary  in  every  monarchy,  confined  by 
strict  legal  limitati<His*  But  as  these  limitations  were  not 
regularly,  fixed  during  the  age  of  Charles;  nor  at  any 
time  before;  so  was  this  liberty  totally  unknoVn,  and 
was  generally  deemed,  as  well  as  religious  toleration, 
incompatible  with  all  good  government.  No  age  or 
nation,  among  the  modems,  had  ever  set  an  example  of 
such  an  indulgence :  And  it  seems  unreasonable  to  judge 
of  the  measures  embraced  during  one  period,  by  the  max- 
ims which  prevail  in  another* 

Burton,  in  h^  book  where  he  complained  of  innova- 
tions, mentioned  among  others,  that  a  certain  Wednesday 
had  been  appointed  for  a  fast,  and  that  the  fast  was 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  without  any  sermons.*  The 
intention,  as  he  pretended,  of  that  novelty  was,  by  the 
example  of  a.  fast  without  sermons,  to  suppress  all  the 
Wednesday's  lectures  in  London.  It  is  observable,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  and  that  of  England,  being  both  of 
them  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  and  order,  are  more 
friends  to  prayer  than  preaching;  while  the  puritanical 
sectaries,  who  find  that  the  latter  method  of  address^ 
being  directed  to  a  numerous  audience  present  and  vis- 
ib].e,  is  more  inflaming  and  animating,  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  the  chief  part  of  divine  service*  Such 
circumstances,  though  minute,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
transmit  to  posterity ;  that  those,  who  are  curious  of 
tracing  the  histpry  of  the  human  mind,  may  remark  how 
far  its  several  singularities  coincide  in  different  ages. 

Certain  zealots  had  erected  themselves  into  a  society 
for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transferring  them  to 
the  church ;  and  great  sums  of  money  had  been  bequeath- 
ed to  the  society  for  these  purposes.  But  it  was  soon  ob-* 
served,  that  the  only  use  which  they  made  of  their  funds, 

w  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  80.  x  State  Trial8,  tqI  v.  ^.  74.    Pnuikljri), 
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was  to  establish  lecturers  in  all  the  considerable  churches ; 
men  who  without  being  subjected  to  episcopal  authority, 
employed  themselves  entirely  in  preaching  and  spreading 
the  fire  of  piiritanism.  -  Laud  took  care  by  a  decree,  which 
was  passed  ift  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  which  was 
much  complained  of,^  to  abolish  this  society,  and  to  stop 
their  progress.*^  It  was,  however,  still  observ/ed,  that 
throughout  England  the  lecturers  were  all  of  them  puri- 
tanically affected;  and  from  them  the  clergymen,  who 
contented  themselves  with  reading  prayers  and  homilies 
^o  the  people,  commonly  received  the  reproachful  appel- 
lation of  dumb  dogs.       ^ 

The  puritans,  restrained  ih  England,  shipped  them- 
selves off  for  America,  and  laid  there  the  foundations  <rf 
a  government  which  possessed  all  the  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious,  of  which. they  foimd  themselves  bereaved 
in  their  native  country.  But  their  tnemied,  unwilling  that 
they  should  any  where  enjoy  ease  and  contentment,  and 
dreading,  perhaps,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  so  dis- 
affected a  colony,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, debarring  these  devotees  access  even  into  those 
inhospitable  deserts/  Eight  ship6,  lying  in  the  Thames, 
and  ready  to  sail,  were  detained  by  the  council :  and  in 
these  were  embarked  sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John  Hambden, 
John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwel,^  who  had  resolved  for 
ever  to  abandon  their  native  country,  and  fly  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  globe ;  where  they  might  enjoy  lectures 
and  discourses  of  any  length  or  form  which  pleased  them* 
The  kifig  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to  repent  this  exer- 
cise of  his'  authority. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  by  rigorously  insisting  oa 
uniformity,  had  banished  many  industrious  tradesmen 
from  that  city,  and  chased  them  into  Holland/'  The 
Dutch  began  to  be  more  intent  on  commerce  than  on 
orthodoxy;    and   thought  that  the  knowledge  of  useful 

w  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  151.  Whitlocke,  p.  15.  Histon*  of  the  Life 
and  Slifferings  of  Laud,  p.  211,  <212.  x  Rushworth,  voK  it.  p.  409.  418. 

y  Mather's  Histoi-y  of  New  England,  book  i.  Dugdale,  Bates.  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  1.  p.  42.  This  last  quoted  author  puts  the  fact» 
beyond  controversy.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
eharaeters  of  the  men,  as  of  the  times.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  ensuing 
quarrel  was  almost  entirely  theological;  not  political  ?  What  mieht  be  expectea 
of  the  populace,  when  such  was  the  character  of  the  most  enli^tened  leaders? 

z  May,  p.  82. 
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CHAP.'   arts  and  obedience  to  the  laws  formed  a  good  citizen  ; 
^^*      though  attended  with  errors  in  subjects  where  it   is  not 


j^jjy  allowable  for  human  nature  to  expect  any  positive  trudi  ofr 
certainty. 

Complaints  about  this  time  were  made,  that  the 
petition  of  right  was,  in  some  instances,  violated,  and  that, 
upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  and  council,  bail  or 
releasemcnt  had  been  refused  to  Jennings,  Pargiter,  and 
Danvers.* 

Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  spirit  and 
learning,  a  popular  prelate,  and  who  had  been  lord  keeper, 
was  fined  10,000  pounds  by  the  star  chamber,  committed 
to  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  suspended 
from  his  office.  This  severe  sentence  was  founded  on 
frivolous  preterices,  and  was  more  ascribed  to  Laud's  ven- 
geance, than  to  any  guilt  of  the  bishop.**  Laud,  however, 
had  owed  his  first  pr(!fciotion  to  the  good  offices  of  that 
prelate  with  king  James.  But  so  implacable  was  the 
haughty  primate,  that  he  raised  up  a  new  prosecution 
against  Williams,  on  the  strangest  pretence  imaginable. 
In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above  mentioned,  some  officers 
had  been  sent  to  seize  all  the  furniture  and  books  of  his 
episcopal  palace  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  rummaging  the  house, 
they  found  in  a  corner  some  neglected  letters,  which  had 
been  thrown  by  as  useless.  The^e  letters  were  written  by 
one  Osbaldistone,  a  schoolmaster,  and  were  directed  to 
Williams.  Mention  was  there  made  of  a  little  great  matt; 
and  in  another  passage,  the  same  person  was  denominated 
a  little  tirchiju  By  inferences  and  constructions,  these 
epithets  were  applied  to  Laud;  and  on  no  better  foun- 
dation was  Williams  tried  anew,  as  having  received 
scandalous  letters,  and  not  discovering  that  private  corres- 
pondence. For  this  offence  another  fine  of  8000  pounds 
was  levied  on  him:  Osbaldistone  was  likewise  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000  pounds,  and 
to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  before  his  own  schooL 
He  saved  himself  by  flight;  and  left  a  note  in  his  study, 
wherein  he  said,  **  That  he  was  gone  beyond  Canterbury.""*^ 


a  RusliM'orth,  to!,  ii.  p  414.  b  Riisliwortli,  f ol.  ii.  p.  41G,  kc. 
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T^ESE  prosecutions  of  Williams  seem  to  have  been'  chap. 
tbe  most  iniquitous  measure  pursued  by  the  court  during  ,^,^.^,^1. 
the  tim^  that  the  use  of  parliaments  was  suspended.    Wil-      ^^^^ 
liams  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  fortune  to  the  favour 
of  James;  biit  having  quarrelled,  first  with  Buckingham, 
then  with  Laud,  he  threw  himself  into  the  country  party  y, 
and  with  great  firnaness  and  vigour  opposed  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  king.    A  creature  of  the  coiirt  to  become  its 
obstinate  enemy^  a  bishop  to  countenance  puritans ;  these 
circumstances  e;^cited  indignation,  and  engaged  the  minis* 
ters  in  those  severe  measures.      Not   to   mention,    what 
some  writers  relate,  that,  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  Williams  was  offered  a  pardon  upon         ^ 
his  submission,  which  he .  refused  to  make.     The  court 

■V-'  " 

was  apt  to  think,  that  so  refractory  a  spirit  must  by  any 
expedient  be  broken  and  subdued. 

In  a  former  trial  which  Williams  underwent,*^  (for 
these  were  not  the  first)  there  was  mentioned,  in  court,  a 
story,  which  as  it  discovers  the  genius  of  parties  may  be 
worth  relatmg.  Sir  John  Lambe  urging  him  to  prosecute 
the  puritans,  the  prelate  asked,  what  sort  of  people  these 
same  puritans  were  ?  Sir  John  replied,  "  That  to  the 
*'  world. they  seemed  to  be  such  as  would  not  swear,  whore, 
"  or  be  drunk ;  but  .they  would  lie,  cozen,  and  deceive  : 
"  That  they  would  frequently  hear  two  sermons  a  day, 
"  and  repeat  them  too,  and  that  sometimes  they  v/oixld- 
"  fa^t  all  day  long."  This  character  must  be  conceived 
to  be  satirical ;  yet  it  may  be  allowed,  that  that  sect  was 
n>ore  averse  to .  such  irregularities  as  proceed  from  the 
excess  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  than  to  those  enormities 
which  are  the  most  destructive  of  society.  The  former 
were  opposite  to  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  the  latter  were  only  a  transgression  of  its  precepts : 
And  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  gloomy  enthusiast  to  convince 
himself,,  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  one  would  atone 
for  any  violation  of  the  other. 

In  1632,  the  treasurer,  Portland,  had  insisted  with  the 
vintners,  that  they  should  submit  tb  a  tax  of  a  penny  a 
qoart  upon  all  the  wine  which  they  retailed*      But  they 

/ 

»  (1  RushworUi,  vol,  ii.  p.  41  ft 
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CHAP,  rejected  the  demand.  In  order  to  punish  them,  a  decre*c 
suddenly,  without  much  inquiry  or  examination,  passed  in 
16S7.  ^^^  ^^^  chamber,  prohibiting  them  to  sell  or  dress  victuals 
in  their  houses.*  Two  years  after,  they  were  questioned 
for  the  breach  of  this  decree ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
punishment,  they  agreed  to  lend  the  king  six  thousand 
pounds.  Being  threatened,  during  the  subsequent  years, 
with  fines  and  prosecutions,  they  at  last  compounded  the 
matter,  and  submitted  to  pay  half  of  that  duty  which  was 
at  first  demanded  of  them/  It  required  little  foresight  to 
perceive  that  the  king^s  right  of  issuing  proclamations 
must,  if  prosecuted j  draw  on  a  power  of  taxation. 

LiLBURNE  was  accused  before  the  star  chamber  of 
publishing  and  dispersing  seditious  pamphlets.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  examined ;  but  refused  to  take  the  oath 
usual  in  that  court,  that  he  would  answer  interrogatories, 
even  though  they  might  lead  him  to  accuse  himself.  For 
this  contempt,  as  it  was  interpreted,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  While  he  was 
whipped  at  the  cart,  and  stood  on  the  pillory,  he  harangued 
the  populace,  and  declaimed  violently  against  the  tyranny 
of  bishops.  From  his  pockets  also  he  scattered  pamphlets, 
said  to  be  seditious ;  because  they  attacked  the  hierarchy. 
The  star  chamber,  which  was  sitting  at  that  very  time, 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  gagged.  He  ceased  not, 
however,  though  both  gagged  and  pilloried,  to  ^tamp  with 
his  foot,  and  gesticulate,  in  order  to  show  the  people,  diat, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would  still  harangue  them. 
This  behaviour  gave  fresh  provocation  to  the  star  chamber; 
and  they  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon, 
and  to  be  loaded  with  irons.*  It  was  found  difficult  to 
break  the  spirits  of  men  who  placed  both  their  honour  and 
their  conscience  in  suffering. 

The  jealousy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another  in- 
stance less  tragical.  Archy,  the  king's  fool,  who  by  his 
office,  had  the  privilege  of  jesting  on  his  master,  and  the 
whole  court,  happened  unluckily  to  try  his  wit  upon  Laud, 
who  was  too  sacred  a  person  to  be  played  with.  News 
having  arrived  from  Scotland  of  the  first  commotions  ex- 
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tittd  by  the  liturgy,  Archy  seeing  the  primate  pass  by^   CHA& 
called  :to  him,  Who^sfooii^  now^  my  krd,P  For  this  oflFence,\VJjL 
Archy  was  ordered,  by  sentenc^e  of  the  council,  to  have     ^^^7. 
hi$  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dismissed  the 
.king's  service.^  i 

Heiie  is  another  instance  of  that  rigorous  subjection 
in  which  all  men  were  h^ld  by  Laud.  Some  young  gentle- 
men of  Lincoln's  inn,  heated  by  their  cups,  having  drunk 
confusion  to  the  archbishop,  were  at  his  instigation  cited 
before  the  star  chamber*  They  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset  for  protection*.  Who  bears  witness  against 
you  ?  said  Dorset.  One  of  the  drawers^  they  said« 
Where  did  he  stand^  xvhen  you  were  supposed  to  drink  this 
'  health  P  subjoined  the  earl,  he  vms  at  the  door^  they 
replied,  going  out  of  the  room*  Tush!  he  cried,  the 
drawer  was  mistaken :  Tou  drank  confusion  to  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury's  enemies;  and  the  fellow  was  gone 
before  you  pronounted  the  last  word*  This  hint  supplied 
the  young  gentlemen  with  a. new  method  of  defence:  And 
being  advised  by  Dorset  to  behave  with  great  humility 
and  great  subm^ission  to  the  primate  ;  the  modesty  pf  their 
€Arriage,  the  ingenuity  of  their  apology,  with  the  patron-^ 
age  of  that  noble  lord,'  saved  them  from  any  severer  pun* 
ishthent  than  a  reproof  and  admonition,  with  which  they 
were  dismissed.' 

This  year,  John  Hambden  acquired,  by  his  spirit  and  T^riaiof 
courage,  universal  popularity  throughout  the  nation,  and 
has  merited  great  renown  with  posterity,  for  the  bold  stand 
which  he  made  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country*  After  the  imposing  of  ship  money,  Charles!,  in 
iorder  to  discourage  all  opposition,  had  proposed  this 
question  to  the  judges  :  "  Whether,  in  a  case  of  necessity^ 
^^  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  not  impose 
,*'  this  taxation ;  and  whether  he  were  not  sole  judge  of 
*"  the. necessity  ?"  These  guardians  of  law  ai^d  liberty  re* 
plied  with  great  complaisance,  *'  That  in  a  case  of  neces* 
sity  he  might  impose  that  taxation,  and  that  he  was  sole 
judge  of  the  necessity  :"^  Hambden  had  been  rated  at 
twenty  shillings,  for  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  the 
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CHAP/  county  of  Buckingham :  Yet  notwithstanding  this  declared 
^"'      opinion  of  the  judges,  notwithstanding  the  great  power. 


1637.  l^nd  sometimes  rigorous  maxims  of  the  crown,  notwith- 
standing the  small  prospect  of  relief  from  parliament ;  he 
resolved,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  so  illegal  an  impo- 
sition, to  stand  a  legal  prosecution,  and  expose  himself  to 
all  the  indignation  of  the  court.  The  case  was  argued 
during  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  all 
the  judges  of  England ;  and  the  nation  regarded,  with  the 
'  utmost  anxiety,  every  circumstance  of  this  celebrated  trial. 
The  event  was  easily  foreseen :  But  the  principles,  and 
reasonings,  and  behaviour  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
trial,  were  much  canvassed  and  inquired  into ;  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  favour  paid  to  the  one  side,  except  the 
hatred  which  attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hambden's  coimsel,  and  by  his  par* 
tisans  in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  necessity  was  in  vain 
introduced  into  a  trial  of  law ;  since  it  was  the  nature  of 
necessity  to  abolish  all  law,  and,  by  irresistible  violence, 
to  dissolve  all  the  weaker  and  more  artificial  ties  of  ho* 
man  society.  Not  only  the  prince,  in  cases  of  extreme 
distress,  is  exempted  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  adminis* 
tration :  AU  orders  of  men  are  then  levelled ;  and  any 
individual  may  consult  the  public  safety  by  any  expedient 
which  his  situation  enables  him  to  employ*  But  to  pro* 
duce  so  violent  an  eifect,  and  so  hazardous  to  every  com- 
munity, an  ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  not  sufficient^ 
much  less,  a  necessity  which  is  merely  fictitious  and  pre- 
jtended.  Where  the  peril  is  urgent  and  extreme,  it  will 
be  palpable  to  every  member  of  the  society ;  and  though 
all  ancient  rules  of  government  are  in  that  case  abrogated^ 
men  will  readily,  of  themelves,  submit  to  that  irregular 
authority,  which  is  exerted  for  their  preservation*  But 
what  is  there  in  common  between  such  suppositions^ 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  nation?  England  enjoys 
a  profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours :  And  what  i» 
more,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in  furious  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  and  by  their  mutual  en- 
mities farther  ensure  her  tranquillity.  The  very  writs 
themselves,  which  are  issued  for  the  levying  of  ship  mo- 
ney, contradict  the  supposition  of  necessity,  and  pretend 
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«nly  that  the  se&s  are  infested  with  pirates  f  a  slight  an3  chap. 
temporary  inconvemence,  which  may  well  await  a  legal  ^^JliL 
supply  from  parliament.  The  writs  likewise  allow  several  ^^^j 
months  for  equipping  the  ships;  which  proves  a  very 
calm  and  deliberate  species  of  necessity,  and  one  that 
admits  of  delay  much  beyond  the  forty  days  requisite  for 
summoning  that  assembly*  It  is  strange  too,  that  an  ex- 
treme necessity  which  is  always  apparent,  and  usually 
comes  to  a  sudden  crisis,  should  now  have  continued, 
W^ithbut  interruption,  for  near  four  years,  and  should  have 
remained,  during  so  long  a  time,  invisible  to  the  whole 
]:ingdom*  And  as  to  the  pretensions,  that  the  king  is  sole 
judge  of  the  necessity ;  what  is  this  but  to  subject  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure? 
To  expect  that  the  public  will  be  convinced  -|^y  such  rea- 
soning, must  aggravate  the  general  indignation ;  by  adding, 
to  violence  against  men's  persons  and  their  property,  so 
cruel  a  mockery  of  their  understanding* 

In  vain  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced : 
These  writs,  when  examined,  are  only  found  to  require 
the  seaports,  sometimes  at  their  own  charge,  some- 
times at  the  charge  of  the  counties,'  to  send  thbir 
.ships  for  the  defence  of  the  nation*  Even  the  pre* 
rogative,  whicli  empowered  the  crown  to  issue  such 
writs,,  is  abolished,  and  its  exercis^e  almost  entirely 
discontinued  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.;*  and  all 
the  authority  which  remained,  or  was  afterwards  exer*- 
cised,  was  to  press  ships  into  the  public  service,  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  public#  How  wide  a^e  these  precedents  from 
a  power  of  obliging^  the  people,  at  their  own  charge,  to 
build  new  ships,  to  victual  and  pay  them,  for  the  public ; 
nay,  to  furnish  money  to  the  crown  for  that  purpose! 
What  security  either  against  the  farther  extension  of  this 
claim,  or  against  diverting  to  other  purposes  the  public 
money  so  levied  f  The  jdea  of  necessity  would  warrant 
any  other  taxation  as  ;ivell  as  that  of  ship  money :  Wher- 
ever any  difficulty  shall  occur,  the  administration,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  elude  or  overcome  it  by  gentle  and 
prudent  measures,  will  instantly  represent  it  as  a  reason 
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.  CHAP,  for  infringing  all  ancient  laws  and  institutione :  And  if 
^^  such  maxims  and  such  practices  prevail,  what  has  become 
of  national  liberty?  What  authority  is  left  to  the  great 
charter,  to  the  statutes,  and  to  that  very  petition  of  right, 
which,  in  the  present  reign,  had  been  so  solemnly  enacted 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legislature  ? 

The  defenceless  condition  of  the  kingdom  while  un- 
provided with  a  navy ;  the  inability  of  the  king,  from  hia 
established  revenues,  with  the,  utmost  care  and  frugality^ 
to  equip  and  mantain  one  ;  the  impossibility  of  obtaining, 
on  reasonable  terms,  any  voluntary  supply  from  parlia- 
ment :  All  these  are  reasons  of  state,  not  topics  of  law* 
If  these  reasons  appear  to  the  king  so  urgent  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  legal  rules  of  government ;  let  him  enforce 
his  edicts  by  his  court  of  star  chamber,  the  proper  instru- 
jnent  of  irregular  and  absolute  power ;  not  prostitute  the 
character  of  his  judges  by  a  decree  which  is  not,  and  can- 
not possibly  be  legal*  By  this  means  the  boundaries  at 
least,  will  be  kept  more  distinct  between  ordinary  law  and 
extraordinary  exertions  of  prerogative ;  and  men  will  know 
that  the  national  constitution  is  only  suspended  during  a 
present  and  difficult  emergence,  but  has  not  undergone 
a  total  and  fundamental  alteration. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  the  prejudiced 
judges,  four"*  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  .of  the 
crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the 
end  for  which  he  had'  so  generously  sacrificed  his  safety 
and  his  quiet:  The  people  were  roused  from  their  leth- 
argy, and  became  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  their 
liberties  were  exposed.  These  national  questions  were 
canvassed  in  every  company;  and  the  more  they  were 
examined,  the  more  exndently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that 
liberty  was  totally  subverted,  and  an  unusual  and  arbi- 
trary authority  exercised  over  the  kingdom.  Slavish 
prmciples,  they  said,  concur  wi^h  illegal  practices ;  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  gives  aid  to  civil  usurpation ;  iniquitous, 
taxes  are  supported  by  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation,  transmitted  through  so  many  ages, 
secured  by  so  many  laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of 

m  See  State  Trials :  Article  Ship  money,  vluch  contains  the  speeches  of 
tbur  judges  in  favour  of  Hambdei^. 
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KO  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet    CHAP, 
of  the  monarch.     What  though  public  peace  and  national  ^.^i-^Nr^w. 
industry   increased  the   commerce   and  opulence  of  the      1537^ 
kingdom  f  This  advantage  was  temporary^  and  due  alone, 
not  to  any  encouragement  given  by  the  crown ;  but  to  the 
spirit  of  the  English,  the  remains  of  their  ancient  freedom. 
What  though  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  amidist 
all  his  misguided  counsels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or 
even  praise  ^  He  was  but  one  man ;  and  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  the  inheritance  of  millions,  were  too  valuable 
to. be  sacrificed  to  His.  prejudices  and  mistakes.     Suchf  or 
more  severe,  were > the  sentiments  promoted. by  a  great 
party  in  the  nation :   No  excuse  on  the  king^s  part,  or 
alleviation,  how  reasonable  soever,  could  be  hejarkened  to 
or  admitted :  And  to  redress  these  grievances,  a  parlia-i  , 
ment  was  impatiently  longed  for;  or  any. other  incident, 
however  calatnitous,  that  might  secure  the  people  against 
those  oppressions  which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills  which 
they  apprehended,  from  the  combined  encroachments  of 
church  and  state. 
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I)is€onttnts  in  Scotland-'^Introduction  of  the  canons  and 
liturgy'^ A  tumult  at  Edinburgh — The  covenaiit^-^A  ge^ 
nerai  assembly^-^Episcopacy  aboiished'^War-^^A  pacific 
catton-'^Renewal  of  the  war^^Fourth  English  parliament 
'^^Dissolution — Discontents  in  England-^Roui  at  Netvr 
burn^-^Treaty  at  Rtppovr^reat  council  of  the  peers. 

CHAP.  THE  grievances  under  which  the  English  la- 

boured, when  considered  in  themselves,  without  regard 


1637.  to  the  constitution,  scarcely  deserve  the  name;  nor  were 
they  either  burdensome  on  the  people's  properties,  or  any- 
way shocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  mankind.  Even 
the  imposition  of  ship  money,  independent  of  the  consef- 
quences,  was  a  great  and  evident  advantage  to  the  public, 
by  the  judicious  use  which  the  king  made  of  the  money 
levied  by  that  expedient.  And  though  it  was  justly  ap- 
prehended, that  such  precedents,  if  patiently  submitted  to^ 
would  end  in  a  total  disuse  of  parliaments,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  authority ;  Charles  dreaded  no 
opposition  from  the  people,  who  are  not  commonly  much 
affected  with  consequences,  and  require  some  striking 
motive  to  engage  them  in  a  resistance  of  established  gov- 
ernment. All  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  settled  by  law  and 
uninterrupt^id  precedent ;  and  the  church  was  become  a  con- 
siderable tarrier  to  the  power,  both  legal  and  illegal,  of  the 
crown.  Peace  too,  indiistry,  commerce,  opulence;  nay, 
even  justice  and  lenity  of  administration,  notwithstanding 
f  some  very  few  exceptions :  All  these  were  enjoyed  by  the 
people ;  and  every  other  blessing  of  government,  except 
liberty,  or  rather  the  present  exercise  of  liberty  and  its 
proper  security.®  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that 
affairs  might  long  have  continued  on  the  same  footing  in 
England  had  it  not  been  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Scots* 

'  o  CUriBodon,  p.  74, 75.    May,  p.  18.    Warwick,  p.  62; 


land;   a  country  more   turbuleiit,  and  le&s  disposed  ta   CHAP« 
submission  and  obedience.     It  was  thence  the  commo*  ^^^^^^L. 
tions  first  arose ;  and  it  is  therefore  time  for  us  to  return     ^^^^ 
thither,  and  to  give  sin  aqcount  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom. 

Though  the  pacific,  and  not  unskilful  government  of.Diseon- 
James,  and  the  great  authority  which  he  had  acquired,  g^^^^. 
had  milch  allayed  the  feuds  among  the  great  families,  and 
had  established  law  and  order  throughout  the  kingdom  | 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  still  possessed  of  the  chief 
power  and  influence  over  the  people.  Their  property 
was  extensive;  their  hereditary  jurisdictions  and  the 
feudal  tenures  increased  their  authority;  and  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  gentry  to  the  heads  of  families  established  a 
kind  of  voluntary  servitude,  under  the  chieftains.  Besides 
that  long  absence  had  much  looseiied  the  king's  connexions 
with  the  nobility^  who  resided  chiefly  at  their  country 
seats;  they  were  in  general  at  this  time,  though  from 
slight  Clauses,  much  disgusted  with  the  court.  Charles, 
from  the  natural  piety  or  superstition  of  his  temper,  was 
extremely  attached  to  thc^  ecclesiastics;  And  as  it  isnatu-^ 
ral  for  men  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  interest 
coincides  with  their  inclination;  he  had  established  it  as 
a  fixed  maxim  of  policy,  to  increase  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  that  order.  The  prelates,  he  thought,  establishisd 
regularity  and  discipline  among  the  clergy;  the  clergy 
inculcated  obedience  and  loyalty  among  the  people :  And 
as  that  rank  of  men  had  no  separate  authority,  and  no 
dependence  but  on  the  crown ;  the  royal  power,  it  would 
seem,  might  with  the  greater  safety  be  intrusted  in  their 
hands.  Many  of  the  prelates,  therefore,  were  raised  to 
the  .chief  dignities  of  the  state  :^  Spotswood,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  created  chancellor :  Nine  of  the  bishops 
were  privy  counsellors :  The  bishop  of  Ross  aspired  to 
t^he  office  of  treasurer:  Some  of  die  prelates  possessed 
plaCfes  in  the  exchequer:  And  it  was  even  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  first  institution  of  the  college  of  justice,  and 
to  share  equally  between  the  clergy  and  laity  the  whole 
judicial  authority.^     These  advantages  possessed  bjr^the 
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CHAP,  churcln  and  which  the  bishops  did  not  always  enjoy  with 
3^JJ;^^  suitable  modesty,  disgusted  the  haughty  nobility,  who, 
deeming  themselves  much  superior  in  ra»k  and  quality  to 
this  hew  order  of  men,  were  displeased  to  find  theinselve$ 
inferior  in  power  and  influence.  Interest  joined  itself  to 
ambition,  and  begat  sv  jealousy,  lest  the  episcopal  sees, 
which,  at  the  reformation,  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
nobles,  should  again  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  that 
order.  By  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  law,  the  impro- 
priations had  already  been  ravished  from  the  great  men : 
Competent  salaries  had  been  assigned  to  the  empoverished 
clergy  from  the  tithes  of  each  parish :  And  what  remain- 
ed, the  proprietor  of  the  land  was  empowered  to  purchase 
at  a  low  valuation.^  The  king  likewise  warranted  by  an- 
cient law  and  practice,  had  declared  for  a  general  resump- 
tioii  of  all  crown  lands,  alienated  by  his  predecessors; 
and  though  he  took  no  step  towards  the  execution  of  this 
project,  the  very  pretension  to  such  power  had  excited 
jealousy  and  discontent/ 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  regard  which  Charies 
bore  to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been  able,  in  Scotland, 
to  acquire  only  the  atfection  of  the  superior  rank  among 
the  clergy*  The  ministers;  4n  general  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  the  nobility,  in  their  prejudices  against  the 
court,  against  the  prelates,  and  against  episcopal  autho* 
rity.^  Though  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  might 
seem  advantageous  to  the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it 
erected  dignities  to  which  all  of  them  might  aspire,  and 
as  it  bestowed  a  lustre  on  the  whole  body,  and  allured 
men  of  family  into  it;  these  views  had  no  influence  on 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics.  In  the  present  disposition  of 
men's  minds,  there  was  another  cir/cumstance  which  drew 
consideration,  and  counterbalanced  power  and  riches,  tbe 
usual  foundations,  of  distinction  among  men;  and  that 
was,  ,th^  fervour  of  piety,  and  the  rhetoric,  however 
barbarous,  of  religious  lectures  and  discourses.  Checked 
by  the  prelates  in  the  license  of  preaching,  the  clergy 
regarded  episcopal  jurisdiction  both  as  tyiianny  and  an 
usurpation,  and  mamtained  a  parity  among  ecclesiastics 

r  King's  Declaration,  p.  7.    FranUyn,  p.  61 1. 
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to  be  a  divine  privilege,  which  no  human  law  could  alter    CHAP, 
or  infringe*     While  such  ideas  prevailed,  the  most  mode-  ^^^.^^ 
rate   exercise  <if  authority  would   have    given   disgust;      ^^^ 
much  more,  that  extensive  power,  which  the  king's  In- 
dulgence encouraged  the  prelates  to  assume.     The  juris- 
diction of  presbyteries,  synods,  and   other  democratical 
courts,  was,  in  a  manner,  abolished  by  the  bishops ;  and 
the  general  assembly  itself  had  not  been  summoned  for 
several  years.*     A  new  oath  was  arbitrarily  imposed  on 
intrants,  by  which  they  swore  to  observe  the  articles  of 
Perth,  and  submit  ta  the  liturgy  and  canOns.     And  in  a 
word,  the  whole  system  of  church  government,  during  a 
corurse  of  thirty  years,  had  been  changed  by  means  of  the 
innovations  introduced  by  James  and  Charles. 

The  people  under  die  influence  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  could-  not  fail  to  partake  of  the  discontents  which 
prevailed  among  these  two  orders ;  and  where  real  grounds 
of  complaint  were  wslnting,  they  greedily  laid  hold  of 
imaginary  ones.     The  same  horror  against  pdpery,  with 

^which  the  English  puritans  were  possessed,  was  observ- 
aUe  among  the  populace  in  Scotland ;  and  among  these, 
as  being  more  uncultivated  and  uncivilized,  seemed  rather 
to  be  inflamed  into  a  higher  degree  of  ferocity.  The 
genius  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court  and 
among  the  prelates^  was  of  an  o|^site  nature;  and 
having  some  affinity  to  the  Romish  worship,  led  them  to 

.  toolKfy,  as  much  as  possible,  the  severe  prejudices,  ^nd 
to  speak  of  the  catholics  in  more  charitable  language,  and 
with  mote  reconciling  expressions.  From  this  foundation, 
a  panic  fear  of  popery  was  easily  raised ; '  and  every  new 
ceremony  or  ornament,  introduced  into  divine  service, 
was  part  of  that  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  which,  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  king  and  the  bishops,  was  to 
overspread  the  nation.^  The  few  innovations  which 
James  had  made,  were  considered  as  preparatives  to  this 
grand  design;  and  the'  farther  alterations  attempted  by 
Charles  were  represented  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his 
iatenttons.  Through  the  whole  course  of  this  reign, 
nothing  had  more  fatal  influence,  in  both  kingdoms,  than 

u  May,  p.  29.  vr  Burqet's  Mem.  p.  29,  30,  31. 
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CHAP,    this  groundless  apprehension,  which  with  so  much  indus-- 
^'**'      try  was  propagated,   and  with  so  much    credulity  was 
1657.      embraced  by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Amidst  these  dangerous  complaints  and  terrors  of 
religious  innovatic(n,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberties 
of  the  nation  were  imagined,  and  with  some  reason,  not 
to  be  altogether  free  from  invasion. 

The  establishment  of  the  high  commission  by  James 
without  any  authority  of  law,  seemed  a  considerable 
encroachment  of  the  crown,  and  erected  the  most  dange- 
rous and  arbitrary  of  all  courts,  by  a  method  equally 
dangerous  and  arbitrary.  All  the  steps  towards  the 
settlement  of  episcopacy  had  indeed  been  taken  with  con- 
sent of  parliament :  The  articles  of  Perdi  were  confirmed 
in  1621  :  In  163.5,  the  king  had  obtained  a  general  ratifi- 
cation of  every  ecclesiastical  establishment:  But  these 
laws  had  less  authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were 
known  to  have  passed  contrary  to  the  sentiments  even  of 
those  who  voted  for  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted 
by  the  authority  and  importunity  of  the  sovereign.  The 
means,  however,  which  both  James  and  Charles  had 
employed,  in  order  to  influence  the  parliament,  were 
entirely  legal^;  and  no  reasonable  pretence  had  been 
afforded  for  representing  these  laws  as  null  or  invalid. 

But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  another  principle,  of  the  most  important  and  most 
dangerous  nature,  and  which,  if  admitted,  destroyed 
entirely  the  validity  of  all  such  statutes.  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  supposed  totally  independent  of  the  civil; 
and  no  act  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the 
church  itself,  was  represented  as  sufficient  ground  for  the 
introduction  of  any  change  in  religious  worship  or  dis- 
cipline. And  though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of 
assemblies  for  receiving  episcopacy  and  his  new  rites,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  such  irregularities  had  prevailed 
in  consRtuting  these  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  such  vio- 
lence in  conducting  them,  that  there  were  some  grounds 
for  denying  the  authority  of  all  their  acts.  Charles, 
sensible  that  an  extorted  consent,  attended  with  such 
^  invidious  circumstances,  would  rather  be  prejudicial  to 
his  measures,  had  wholly  laid  aside,  the  use  of  assemblies^ 
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^ukL  was  resolved,  in  conjunctioa  with  the  bishops,  to    CHAP, 
govern  the.  church  by  an  authority,  to  which  he  thought  ^^^iJIIl, 
himself  fully  entitled,  and  which  he  believed  inherent  iii  *   ^^37 
the  crown. 

ThEt  king's  great  aim  was  to  complete  the  work  so 
happily  begun  by  his  father ;  to  establish  discipline  upon 
a  regular  system  of  canons,  to  introduce  a  liturgy  into 
public  worship,  and  to  render  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
4ment  of  all  hi&  kingdoms  regular  and  uniform.  Some 
views  of  policy  inight  move  him  to  this  undertaking :  But 
his  chief  motives  were  derived  from  principles  of  zeal 
and  conscience* 

The  canons  for  establishing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  introdae* 
were  promtilgated  in  1655;  and  were  received  hy  the  ^^^^^^^J 
nation,  thou^  without  much  appearing  opposition,  yet  liturgy, 
with  great  inward  apprehension  and  discontent.  Men 
felt  displeasure  at  seeing  the  royal  authority  highly  ex- 
4ilted  by  them,  and  represented  as  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable. They  saw  these  speculative  principles  reduced 
to  practice,  and  a  whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  estab- 
lished without  any  previous  consent  either  of  church  or 
Btate.*  They  dreaded  lest,  by  a  parity  0/  reason,  like 
arbitrary  authority,  from  like  pretence^  and  principles, 
would  be  assumed  in  civil  matters  :  They  remarked,  that 
the  delicate  boundaries  which  separate  church  and  state 
were  already  passed,  and  many  civil  ordinances  estab- 
lished by  the  canons,  under. colour  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tiiitions:  And  they  were  apt  to  deride  the  negligence 
.with  which  these  important  edicts  had  been  compiled, 
when  they  found  that  the  new  liturgy  or  service  book 
was  every  where,  under  severe  penalties,  enjoined  by 
them,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  composed  or  published.^ 
It  was,  however,  soon  ^expected;  and  in  the  reception  of 
It,  as  the  people  are  always  most  affected  by  what  is  ex- 
tema|  and  exposed  to  the  senses,  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  chief  difficulty  would  consist. 

The  liturgy  which  the  king,  from  his  own  authority, 

^  imposed  on  Scotland,  was  copied  from  that  of  England ; 

But  lest  a  servile  imitation  might  shock  the  pride  of  his 

xjClarendbn,  voL  i.  p.  106,  ;f  Clarendon,  toI.  i.  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  ancient  kingdom,  a  few  alteratioii9,  \n  order  to  9we 
^J~J^  appearances,  were  made  in  it ;  and  in  that  shape  it  was 
1637.  transmitted  to  the  bishops  at  Edinburgh.'  But  the  Scots 
had  universally  entertained  a  notion,  that  though  riches 
and  worldly  glory  had  been  shared  out  to  them  with  a 
sparing  hand,\hey  could  boast  of  spiritual  treasure3  more 
abundant  and  more  genuine  than  were  enjoyed  by  any  nsi^ 
tion  under  heaven.  Even  their  southern  neighbours,  they 
thought,  though  separated  from  Rome^  still  retajmed  a  great 
,  tincture  of  the  primitive  pollution,,  wd  their  liturgy  was 
represented  as  a  species  of  mass,  though  with  some  leas 
show  and  embroidery.^  Great  prejudices,  therefore,  were 
entertained  agaiQ;5t  it,  even  considered  in  itself;  ipuch  more 
wh^n  regarded  as  a  preparative,  which  waa  soon  to  intro* 
duce  into  Scotland  all  the  abominations  of  popery.  And 
as  the  very  few  alterations  which  distinguia(ied  the  new 
^turgy  from  the  English,  seepned  to  appro%(h  nearer  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presepce ;  this  cir^unatance  was 
deemed  an  undoubted  confirmation  of  every  suspicion 
with  which  the  people  were  possessed..^ 

Easter  day  was,  by  proclamatic^,  appointed  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  service  in  Edinburgh :  But  in  order 
to  judge  more  surely  of  men's  dispositions,  the  coiMieil 
delayed  the  matter  till  the  23d  of  July ;  and  they  even 
gave  notice,  the  Sunday  before,  of  their  intention,  to  com* 
mence  the  use  of  the  new  liturgy.  As  no  cooaideraUe 
symptoms  of  discontent  appeared,  they  thought  that  they 
might  safely  proceed  in  their  purpose  ;^  and  accordingly, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edin* 
burgh,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,  began  the  service ;  tKe 
bishop  himself  and  many  of  the  privy  council  being  pre* 
Tumult  at  sent.  But  no  sooner  had  the  dean  opened  the  book,  than 
^IX,  ^  n^ultitude,  of  the  meanest  sort,  most  of  them  women, 
clapping  their  hai^ds,  cursing,  and  crying  out,  A  papel 
a  pope  /  antichrist  /  stone  him  i  raised  such  a  tumult^ 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service.  The 
bishop,  mounting  the  pulpit  in  order  to  appeaae  the  popu- 
lace,   had    a  stool   thrown  at  him ;     The    council   was 

%  King's  Decl.  p.  18.    May,  p.  32.  a  King's  Uecl.  p.  20. 
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kiiidtifd :    And  it  w^  vrith  difficulty  that  the  magistrates    CHAP, 
weire  able,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  tb  expel  ^^.^^^^ 
the  rabble,  aad  to  shut  the  doors  against  them.     The      iqq<^^ 
|Q»uih,   however,   still  continued  without :   Stoneis  were 
lbl*own  at  the  doors  and  windows :   And  when  the  service 
was  ended,  tbef  bishop,  going  home,  was  attacked,  and 
l^atTQwly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  n?iulti- 
tude;     In  the  afternoon,  the  privy  seal,  because  he  car- 
lied  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with  stones, 
and  hooted  at  with  execrations,  and  pressed  upon  by  the 
^ger  .populace,  that,  If  his  servants,  with  drawn  swords, 
bad  not  kept  thetn  off,  the  bishop's  life  had  been  exposed 
to  the  utmojft  danger*^  ' 

Though  it  was  violently  suspected,  that  the  low  popu- 
lace; who  alone  appeared,  had  been  instigated  by  some  of 
lligh(&r  eondition,  yet  no  proof  of  it  could  be  produced; 
and  evei^  one  spake  with  disapprobatipn  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  giddy  multitude.®     It  was  not  thought  safe, 
hoHyev^er,  to  bastard  a  new  insult  by  suiy  new  attempt  to 
ir6ad::the  liturgy  i  and  the  people  seemed,  for  the  time,  to 
Ip^  appeased  and  satisfied*.    But  it  being  known  that  the 
kk&g  still  persevered  in  his  intentions  of  imposing  that 
^^dode  of  worship,  men  fortified  themselves  still  farther  in 
their  prejudices  agatnsi:  it ;  and  great  multitudes  resorted 
to   Edinburgh,  in  order,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  so 
hated  a  novelty/     It  was  not  long  before  they  broke  out 
ija   the  most  violent  disorder.     The  bishop  of  Calloway 
was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  chased  into  the  chamber 
-where  the  privy  council  was  sitting.     The  council  itself  1 8th Oct. 
was  besieged  and  violently  attacked :  The  town  council 
met  with  the  same  fate «   And  nothing  eould  have  saved 
the.  lives  of  all  of  them,  but  their  application  to   some 
popular  lords,  who  protected  them,  and   dispersed   the 
multitude.     In  this   sedition,  the   actors  were   of  some 
better  condition  than  in  the  former ;  though  nobody  of 
rank  seemed,  as  yet,  to  countenance  them.^ 

Ahh  men,  however,  began  to  unite  and  encourage 
each  other,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  innovations  in- 

d  king's  Decl  p.  23,  24,  25.    Uushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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CHAP,    troduced  into  the  kingdom.    Petitions  to  the  council  were 
^^^^.-y^r^^^  signed  and  presented  by  persons  of  the  highest  quality^ 
1637.      T^^  women  took  part,  and,  as  was  usual,  with  violence  t 
The  clergy,  every  where,  loudly  declaimed  against  poperjr. 
and  the  liturgy,  t^rhich  they  represented  as  the  same.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  vehement  invectives  against  anti- 
christ :   And  the  populace,  who  first  opposed  the  service^ 
was  often  compared  to  Balaam's  ass,  an  animal,  in  itself, 
stupid  and  senseless,  but  whose  mouth  had  been  opened 
by  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.**     In 
short,  fanaticism  mingling  with  faction,  private  interest 
with   the   spirit  of  liberty,  symptoms  appeared,  on   all 
hands,  of  the  most  dangerous  insurrection  and  disorder* 
The  primate,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  who 
»  was  all  along  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the  Kturgjr^ 

represented  to  the  king  the  state  of  the  nation :  The  esf I 
of  Traquaire,  the  treasurer,  set  out  for  London,  in  order 
to  lay  the  matter  more  fully  before  him :  Every  circum- 
stance, whether  the  condition  of  England  or  of  Scotland 
were  considered,  should  have  engaged  him  to  desist  from 
so  hazardous  an  attempt :  Yet  was  Charles  inflexible.  In 
his  whole  conduct  of  this  aifair,  there  appear  no  marls  of 
the  good  sense  with  which  he  was  endowed :  A  lively,  in- 
stance of  that  species  of  character  to  frequently  to  be  nket 
with ;  where  there  are  found  parts  and  judgment  in  every 
discourse  and  opinion ;  in  many  actions  indiscretion  and 
imprudence.  Men's  views  of  things  are  the  result  o£ 
their  understanding  alone  :  Their  conduct  is  regulated  by 
their  understanding,  their  temper,  and  their  passion^. 
1038.  To  so  violent  a  combination  of  a   whole   kingdom^ 

'  Charles  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  a  proclamation;     in 

which  he  pardoned  all  past  offences,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and  to  submit 
peaceably  to  the  use  of  the  liturg)%  This  proclamation 
was  instantly  encountered  with  a  public  protestation,  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Hume  and  the  lord  Lindesey ;  A.nd 
this  W2is  the  first  time  that  men  of  quality  had  appeared  in 
any  violent  act  of  opposition/  But  this  proved  a  crisis. 
The  insurrection,  which  had  been  advancing  by  a  gradual 
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mid  slow  progress,  now  blazed  up  at  once*     No  disorder,    chap. 
hoiyever,   attended   it.     On  the  contrary,   a  new  order  v^^A^. 
immediately  took  place«    Four  tables^  as  they  were  called,      ^533^ 
were  formed  in  Edinburgh.     One  consisted  of  nobility, 
aiK)ther.of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  a  fourth  of  bur- 
gesses*    The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  in  many  subor- 
dinate tables,  according  to  their  different  counties.    In  the 
hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the  king- 
dom was  placed.    Orders  were  issued  by  them,  and  every 
where  obeyed,  with  the  utmost  regularity.*     And  among 
the  first ^cts. of  their  government  was  the  projd action  of 
the  Covenant* 

This  famous  covenant  consisted  first  of  a  renunciation  The  cdve» 
of  popery,  formerly  signed,  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  "*°^ 
composed  of  many  invectives,  fitted  to  inflame  the  minds 
ef  men  against  their  fellow  creatures,  whom  heaven  has 
enjoined  them  to  cherish  and  to  love.  There  followed  a 
bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers  obliged  them- 
selves to  resist  religions  innovations,  and  to  defend  each 
^her  against  all  opposition  whatsoever:  And  all  this,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour  and 
advantage  of  their  king  and  cotintry  :■  The  people,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or  sex,  flocked  to 
the  subscription  of  this  covenant :  Few,  in  their  judgment, 
disapproved  of  it;  and  still  f ewer-durst  openly  condemn 
it.  The  king's  ministers  and  couns^ellors  themselves 
were,  most  of  them,  seized  by  the  general  contagion. 
And  nonesbut  rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country, 
it  was  thought,  would  withdraw  themselves  from  so  salu- 
tary and  so  pious  a  combination. 

The  U*eacherouB^  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting  Philip, 
accompanied  with  all  ,the  terrors  of  a  Spanish  inquisition, 
was  scarcely,  during  the  preceding  century,  opposed  in  the 
Low  Countries  with  more  determined  fur}'-,  than  was  now 
by  the  Scots,  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles,  attended^  with 
his  inofietisive  liturgy. 

The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences.     He     June. 
sent  the  marquis   of  Hamilton,   as   commissioner,  with 
authority  to  treat   with  the  covenanters.      He  required 

k  CliRrendoh,  vol.  i.  p.  11 1.    Rushwocth^  vol.  ii.  p.  734.  I  King^s  Dccl. 
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CHAP,  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled:  And  hfe 
^"^  thought,  that  on  his  part  he  had  made  very  8atisfiu:tary 
-^  concessions,  when  he  offered  to  suspend  the  canons  an<L 
the  liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal  way,  they  coidd  be 
received ;  and  so  to  model  the  high  commission,  that  it 
should  no  longer  give  offence  to  his  subjects*'"  -Sacli 
general  declarations  could  not  well  give  content  to  diiy, 
much  less  to  those  who  carried  so  much  higher  their  p¥^- 
tensions.  The  covenanters  found  themselves  seconded  by 
the  zeal  of  the  whole  nation.  Above  sixty  thousanit 
people  were  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in  £diii«- 
burgh  and  the  neighbourhood.  Charles  possessed  ao 
regular  forces  in  either  of  his  kingdoms*  And  the  dis- 
contents in  England,  though  secret,  were  believed  so 
violent,  that  the  king,  it  was.  thought,  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  employ  in  such  a  cause  the  power  of  that  king* 
donr.  The  more,  therefore,  the  popular  leaders  ill  ScotlazKl 
considered  their  situation,  the  less  apprehension  did  they 
entertain  of  royal  power,  and  the  more  rigorously  did  they 
insist  on  entire  satisfaction.  In  answer  to  Hamiltou's 
demand  of  renouncing  the  covenant,  they  pls^inly  told  him, 
that  they  would  sooner  renounce  their  baptism."  And  the 
clergy  invited  the  commissioner  himself  to  subscribe  it, 
by  informing  him,  **  With  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had 
"  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people;  what  resoluticMns 
*'  and  beginnings  of  reformation  of  manners  were  sensibly 
''  perceived  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  above  any  measure 
"they  had  ever  before  found  or  could  have  expected; 
"  how  great  glory  the  Lord  had  received  thereby ;  and 
"  what  confidence  they  had  that  Go4  would  make  Scotland 
*'  a  blessed  kingdom."*^ 

Hamilton  returned  to  London  :  Made  another 
fruitless  journey,  with  new  concessions  to  Edinburgh  : 
Returned  again  to  London;  and  was  immediately  sent 
17th  Sept.  back  Vith  still  more  satisfactory  concessions.  The  king 
was  now  willing  entirely  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy^ 
and  the  high  commission  court.  He  was  even  resolved 
to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  was  con- 
tent if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that   order  in  tl^ 

m  Rush  worth,  vol.  ii.  p.  754,  &c.  n  King's  Deel.  p.  B7. 
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xburch  of  Scotland*^     And  to  ensure  all  these  gracious    chap. 

^  ^^  T  WIT 

offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  summon  first  an      ^ 
a63embly  then  n  parliament,  where  every  national  grievance      jggg 
mig)ht  be  redressed    and   remedied.      These   successive 
flteioeasionfl  of  the  king,  which  yet  came  still  short  of  the 
rising  demands  of  the  malcontents,  discovered  his  own 
weakness,  encouraged  their  insolence,  and  gave  no  satis- 
iaction*     The  offer,  however,  of  an  assembly  and  a  parlia-  . 
ment,  in  which  they  expected  to  be  entirely  masters,  was 
willingly  emb];ac6d  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  resolved  to  have  a  covenant 
on  his  ^ide;  and, he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose,  it  consisted  of  the  same  violent  renunciation 
of  popery  above,  nientioned;  which,  though  the  king  did 
not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  it  safest  to  adopt,  in  ordev 
to  remove  all  the  suspicions  entertained  against  him.  As 
the  covensmters,  in  their  bond  of  mutual  defence  against 
all  opposition,  had  been  careful  not  to  except  the  king; 
Charles  h)id  formed  a  bond,  which  was  annexed  to  this 
renunciation,  and  which  expressed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of 
the  subscribers  to  his  majesty.''  But  the  covenanters, 
|)erceiying  that  this  new  covenant  was  only  meant  to 
weaken  and  divide  thpm,  received  it  with  the  utmost 
scorn  and  detestation.  And  without  delay  they  proceeded 
to  model  the  future  assembly,  from  which  such  great 
achievements  were  expected.** 

The  genius  of  that  religion  which  prevailed  in  Scot-  A  general 
land,  and  which  every  day  was  secretly  gaining  ground  in  **^«"^^l^' 
England,  was  far  from  inculcating  deference  and  sub- 
mission to  the  ecclesiastics,  merely  as  such :  Or  rather, 
by  nourishing  in  every  individual  the  highest  raptures  and 
ecstasies  of  devotion,  it  consecrated,  in  a  manner,  every 
individual,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  bestowed  a  character  on 
him,  much  superior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  insti- 
tutions could  alone  confer.  The  clergy  of  Scotland, 
though  such  tumult  was  excited  about  religious  worship  and 
discipline,  were  both  poor  and  in  small  numbers ;  nor  are 
they  in  general  to  be  considered,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 

p  King's  Decl.  p.  137.    Rushvorth,  vol.  ii.  p.  762. 
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CfiAP.  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition  which  was  raised  oa 
*^*"*  their  account.  On  the  contrary,  the  lai^,  apprehending 
from  several  instances  which  occurred,  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration in  that  order,  resolved  to  domin^r  entirely  in  the 
assembly,  which  was  summoned,  and  to  hurry  on  the 
ecclesiastics  by  the  same  furious  zeal  with  which  they 
were  themselves  transported.* 

It  had  been  usual,  before  the  establishment  of  prelacy, 
for  each  presbytery  to  send  to  the  assembly,  besides  tw« 
or  three  ministers,  one  lay  commissioner ;'  and,  as  all  the 
boroughs  and  universities,  sent  likewise  commissioners, 
the  lay  members  in  that  ecclesiastical  court  nearly  equals- 
led  the  ecclesiastics.  Not  only  this  institution,  which 
James,  apprehensive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abolished, 
was  now  revived  by  the  covenanters  :  They  also  intro- 
duced an  innovation  which  served  still  farther  to  reduce 
the  clergy  to  subjection.  By  an  edict  of  the  tables, 
whose  authority  was  supreme,  an  elder  from  each  parish 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  presbytery,  and  to  give  his 
vote  in  the  choice  both  of  the  commissioners  and  ministers 
who  should  be  deputed  to  the  assembly*  As  it  is  not 
usual  for  the  ministers  who  are  put  in  the  list  of  candi- 
dates, to  claim  a  vote,  all  the  elections  by  that  meana 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  laity :  The  most  furious  of  all 
ranks  were  chosen  :  And  the  more  to  overawe  the  clergjy, 
a  new  device  was  fallen  upon,  of  choosing  to  every  com- 
missioner, four  or  five  lay  assessors,  who,  though  they 
could  have  no  vote,  might  yet  interpose  with  th^ir  advice 
and  authority  in  the  assembly.^* 

The  assembly  met  at  Glasgow :  And,  besides  a  great 
concourse  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  any- 
family  or  interest  were  present,  either  as  members,  asses- 
sors, or  spectators ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  the  resolutions 
taken  by  the  covenanters,  could  here  meet  with  no  man^ 
ner  of  opposition.  A  firm  determination  had  been  entered 
into,  of  utterly  abolishing  episcopacy ;  and  as  a  prepara* 
tive  to  it,  there  was  laid  before  the  presbytery  of  £din- 

s  King's  De«l.  p.  188, 189.    Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  761. 

t  A  preshy  terv  in  Scotland  is  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  court,  tKe  same  that 
was  afterwards  called  a  classis  in  England,  and  is  composed  of  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbouring  parishea  to  the  number  commonly  of  between  twelve  and  twenty. 

a  King's  Decl.  p.  190,  191, 292.    Guthry,  p.  39,  &ci      ^ 
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burgh,  and  solemnly  read   in   all  the.  churches  of  the    chap. 
kingdom,  an  accusation  against  the  bishops,  as  guilty,  all 
of  them,  of  hieresy,   simony,  bribery,  perjury,  cheating,      ^ggg 
incest,  adultery,  fornication,  common  swearing,  drunken- 
ness,  gaming,  breach  of  the  sabbath,   and   every  other 
crime  that  had  occurred  to  the  accusers.*^     The  bishops 
sent  a  protest,  declining  the  authority  of  the  assembly ; 
the   commissioner  too  protested  against  that  court,    as 
illegally  constituted  and  elected;   and,  in  his  majesty's 
name,    dissolved  it.     This  measure  was   foreseen,    and 
little  regarded.     The  court  still  continued  to  sit,  and  to 
finish  their  business.^     All  the  acts  of  assembly  since  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England  were,  upon 
pretty  reasonable  grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
acts  of  parliament  which  affected  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
supposed,  on  that  very  account,  to  have  no  manner  of 
authority.     And  thus  episcopacy,  the  high  commission,  Episoo- 
the  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were  g*^^*^?'  ' 
abolished  and  declared  unlawful :    And  the  whole  fabric, 
which  Jantes  and  Charles,  in  a  long  course»of  years,  had 
been  rearing  with  so  much  care  and  ^licy,  fell  at  once  to 
the  ground.     The  covenant  likewise  was  ordered  to  be 
signed  by  every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication^ 

The  independency  of  the  ecclesiastic^  upon  the  civil  1639. 
power  was  the  old  presbyterian  principle,  which  had  been 
zealously  adopted  at  the  reformation,  and  which,  though 
James  and  Charles  had  obliged  the  church  publicly  to 
disclaim  it,  had  secretly  been  adhered  to  by  sJl  ranks  of 
people.  It  was  commonly  asked,  whether  Christ  or  the 
king  were  superior  ?  And  as  the  answer  seemed  obvious, 
h  was  inferred,  that  the  assembly,  being  Christ's  council, 
was  superior  in  all  spiritual  matters  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  only  the  king's.  But  as  the  covenanters  were 
sensible  that  this  consequence,  though  it  seemed  to  them 
irrefragable,  would  not  be  assented  to  by  the  king ;  it 
became  necessary  to  maintain  their  religious  tenets  by 
military  force,  and  not  to  trust  entirely  to  supernatural 
assistance,  of  which,  however,  they  held  themselves  well 
assured.     They  cast  their  eyes  on  all  sides,  abroad  and 

w  King's  DecL  p.  218.    Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  787.  x  May,  p.  44* 
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CHAP,    at  hom^,   whence   ever   they   could  "expect  any  aid  or 
^^^'      support. 

After  France  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a  league 
against  Spain,  and  framed  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  whick 
they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide  between  them  the 
Low  Country  provinces,  England  was  invited  to  preserve 
a  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties,  while  the* 
French  and  Dutch  should  attack  the  maritime  towns  of 
Flanders-  But  the  king  replied  to  d'Estrades,  the  Ftenck 
ambassador,  who  opened  the  proposal,  that  he  had  a 
squadron  ready,  and  would  cross  the  seas,  if  necessary, 
with  an  army  of  15,00O  men,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
projected  conquests.^  This  answer,  which  proves  that 
Charles,  though  he  expressed  his  mind  with  an  imprudent 
candour,  had  at  last  acquired  a  just  idea  of  national 
interest,  irritated  cardinal  Richelieu;  and  in  revenge, 
that  politic  and  enterprising  minister  carefully  fomented 
the  firsj:  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  secretly  supplied 
the  covenanters  with  money  and  arms,  in  order  to  encou* 
rage  them  in  uheir  opposition  against  their  sovereign. 

But  the  chief  Resource  of  the  Scottish  malcontents 
was  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  vigour  and  abilities. 
No  regular  established  commonwealth  could  take  juster 
measures,  or  execute  them  with  greater  promptitude, 
than  did  this  tumultuous  combination,  inflamed  vrifh 
bigotry  for  religious  trifles,  and  faction  without  a  reason- 
able object.  The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  manner  en- 
gaged ;  and  the  men  of  greatest  abilities  soon  acquired  the 
ascendant,  which  their  family  interest  enabled  them  to 
maintain.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  seemed 
to  temporize,  had  at  last  embraced  the  covenant;  and 
he  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party  :  A  man  equally 
supple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  determined,  and  en- 
.sUMy  qualified  to  make  a  figure  during  a  factious  and 
turbulent  period.  The  earls  of  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Mon- 
trose, Lothian,  the  lords  Lindesey,  Loudon,  Yester, 
Balmerino,  distinguished  themselves  in  that  party.  Many 
i^iff,  Scotch  ofiicers  had  acquired  reputation  in  the  Germim 
wars,  particularly  udder  Gustavusj  and  these  were  in* 

7>  Mem.  d'Estriides^  vqI.  i. 
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vited  over  to  assist  their  country  in  her  prfcsent  necessity^    €rtAP. 
The    command    was    intrusted   to    Lesley,   a  soldier  of  ^iill 
experience  and  abilities.     Forces  were  regularly  enlisted     |^g 
and  disciplined.    Arms  were  commissioned  and  imported 
from  foreign  countries.     A  few  castles  which  belonged 
to  the  king,  being  unprovided  with  victuals,  ammuhition, 
and  garrisons,  were  soon  seized.    And  the  whole  country, 
except  a  sm^l  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley  still 
adhered  to  the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  covenan- 
ters, was  in  a  very  little  time  put  in  a  tolerable  posture  of 
defence/ 

The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  begun  and  carried  on 
with  great  rapidity.  Besides  the  inferior  sort,  and  those 
who  laboured  for  pay,  incredible  nuinbers  of  volunteers, 
even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put  their  hand  to  the 
work,  and  deemed  the  most  abject  employment  to  be  dig- 
nified by  the  sanctity  of  the  cause.  Women  too  of  rank 
and  condition,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  the 
decorum  of  their  character,  were  intermingled  with  the 
lowest  rabble ;  and  carried  on  their  shoulders  the  rubbish 
requisite  for  completing  the  fortifications.*^ 

We  'must  not  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  covenan- 
ters, and  no  inconsiderable  one ;  a  prophetess,  who  was 
much  followed  and  admired  by  all  ranks  of  people.  Her 
name  was  Michelson,  a  woman  full  of  whimsies,  partly 
hysterical,  partly  religious ;  and  inflamed  with  a  zealous 
concern  for  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  presbyteri- 
ans.  She  spoke  at  certain  times  only,  and  had  often  in- 
terruptions of  days  and  weeks:  But  when  she  began  to 
renew  her  ecstasies,  warning  of  the  happy  event  was  con 
veyed  over  the  whole  country,  thoiisands  crowded  about 
her  house,  and  every  word  which  she  uttered  was  receiv- 
ed with  veneration,  as  the  most  sacred  oracles.  The 
covenant  was  her  perpetual  theme.  The  true,  genuine  cov- 
enant, she  said,  was  ratified  in  heaven :  The  king's  covenant 
was  an  invention  of  Satan.  When  she  spoke  of  Christ, 
she  usually  gave  him  the  name  of  the  covenanting  Jesus. 
Rollo,  a  popular  preacher,  and  zealous  covenanter,  was 
her  great  favourite ;  and  paid  her,  on  his  part,  no  less  vene- 

aMar,  p.  49.  c  Guthry's  Memoirs^  p.  46, 
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CHAP,    ration.      Being  desired  by  the  spectators  to  pray  with 
her,  and  speak  to  her,  he  answered,  "  That  he  durst  not. 


1630*  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  would  be  ill  manners'  in  him  to  speak,  while 
**  his  master  Christ,  was  speaking  in  hen^' 

Charlss  had  agreed  to  reduce  episcopal  authoritjr 
so  much,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  been  of  any  service 
to  support  the  crown;  and  this  sacrifice  of  his  own  inte- 
rests he  was  willing  to  make,  in  order  to  attain  puUtc 
peace  and  tranquillity.  But  he  could  not  consent  entire- 
ly to  abolish  an  order,  which  he  thought  as  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  Christian  church,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deem- 
ed it  incompatible  with  that  sacred  institution.  This 
narrowness  of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impartial,  we  must 
either  blame  or  excuse  equally  on  l^oth  sides ;  and  thereby 
anticipate,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  judgment,  which 
time,  by  introducing  new  subjects  of  controversy,  will 
undoubtedly  render  quite  familiar  to  posterity. 

So  great  was  Charles's  aversion  to  violent  and  sangui- 
nary measures,  and  so  strong  his  affection  to  his  native 
kingdom,  that  it  is  probable  the  contest  in  his.  breast  would 
be  nearly  equal  between  these  laudable  passions,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  hierarchy^.  The  latter  Section,  haw- 
ever,  prevailed  for  the  tim^e,  and  made  him  hasten  those 
military  preparations  which  he  had  projected  for  subduing 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation.  By  regular 
economy,  he  had  not  only- paid  all  the  debts  contracted 
during  the  Spanish  and  French  wars,  but  had  amassed  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  reserved 
for  any  sudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  interest 
with  the  catholics,  both  from  the  sympathy  of  religion, 
and  from  the  favours  and  indulgencies  which  she  had  been 
able  to  procure  to  them.  She  now  employed  her  credit, 
and  persuaded  them  that  it  was  reasonable  to  give  large 
contributions  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to  the  king,  during 
this  urgent  necessity.®  A  considerable  supply  was  obtain- 
ed by  this  means ;  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  puritans, 
who  were  oifended  at  seeing  the  king  on  such  good  terms 
with  the  papists,  and  repined  that  others  should  give  "WhsA 
they  themselves  were  disposed  to  refuse  him. 

d  King*8  DecliCt^tion  at  large,  p.  227.     Burnet's  Memoirs  of  UamiltOi^« 
e  Rushworthf  vol  iii.  p.  1329.    Franklyn,  p.  767. 
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Chakles^s  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  supplied.    CHAP. 
Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board,  he  intrusted  it  to  y^r->oL> 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  sail  to  the      i^^^ 
Fxiih  of  Forth,  and  to  cause  a  diversion  in  the  forces  of 
the  malcontents.      An  army  was  levied  of  near  20,000 
foot,  and  above  3000  horse,  and  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  earl   of  Arundel,    a  nobleman  of  great    family, 
but  celebrated  neither  for  military  nor  political  abilities. 
The  earl  of  Essex,  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and  extremely 
popular,   especially  among  the   soldiery,  was  appointed 
lieutenant   general : .  The    earl   of    Holland    was    gen- 
eral of  the  horse.    ,The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  S9th  Mijr. 
and  he  summoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him. 
The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  court,  ra- 
ther than  of  a  military  armament;  and  in  this  situation, 
carrying  more  show  than  real  force  with  it,  the   camp 
arrived  at  Berwic.^ 

The  Scottish  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had  more  re- 
putation and  ei^erienpe ;  and  the  soldiers,  though  undis- 
ciplined and  ill  armed,  were  animated  as  well  by  the  na- 
tional aversion  to  England,  and  the  dread. of  becoming  a 
province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  an  unsurmountable  fer- 
vour of  religion.  The  pulpits  had  extremely  assisted  the 
officers  in  levying  recruits,  and  had  thundered  out  anathe- 
mas against  all  those  who  went  not  out  to  assist  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty*^  Yet  so  prudent  were,  the  leaders  of 
the  malcontents,  that  they  immediately  sent  submissive 
messages  to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  admitted  to  a 
treaty. 

Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters  was 
considerable,  their  spirits  high,  their  zeal  furious ;  and 
that,  as  they  were  not  yet  daunted  by  any  ill  success,  no  rea- 
sonable terms  could  be  expected  from  them.  With  re- 
gard therefore  to  a  treaty,  great  difficulties  'occurred  on 
both  sides.  Should  he  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
malcontents,  besides  that  the  prelacy  must  be  sacrificed  to 
thjeir  religious  prejudices,  such  a  check  would  be  given  to 
royal  authority,  which  had,  very  lately,  and  with  much 
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CHAP.  difHculty,  been  thoroughly  established  in  Scotland,  that 
.^Z,^,.^^ he  mu3t  expect  ever  after  to  r&tatn  in  that  kingdom  no 
^g  more  than  the  appearance  of  majesty.  The  great  men, 
having  proved,  by  so  sensible  a  trial,  the  impotence  of 
law  and  prerogative,  would  return  to  their  former  licen- 
tiousness :  The  preachers  would  retain  their  innate  arro- 
gance: And  the  people,  unprotected  by  justice,  would 
recognise  no  other  authority  than  that  which  they  found 
to  domineer  over  them.  England  also,  it  was  much  to 
be  feared,  would  imitate  so  bad  an  example ;  and  having 
already  a  strong  propensity  towards  republican  and  puri- 
tanical factions,  would  expect  by  the  same  seditious  prac- 
tices, to  attain  the  same  indulgence.  To  advance  so  far 
without  bringing  the  rebels  to  a  total  submission,  at  least 
to  reasonable  concessions,  was  to  promise  them,  in  aH 
future  time,  an  impunity  for  rebellion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  considered  that  Scotland 
was  never  before,  under  any  of  his  ancestors,  so  imited, 
and  so  animated  in  its  own  defence;  yet  had  often  been 
able  to  foil  or  elude  the  force  of  England,  combined  hear- 
tily in  one  cause,  and  inured  by  long  practice  to  the  use 
of  arms.  How  much  greater  difficulty  should  he  find  at 
present,  to  subdue,  by  violence,  a  people  inflamed  with 
religious  prejudices ;  while  he  could  only  oppose  to  them 
a  nation  enervdted  by  long  peace,  and  lukewarm  in  his 
Service ;  or,  what  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  many  of  them 
engaged  in  the  same  party  with  the  rebels.*^  Should  the 
war  be  only  protracted  beyond  a  campaign,  (and  who 
could  expect  to  finish  it  in  that  period?)  his  treasures 
would  fail  him ;  and  for  supply,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
an  English  parliament,  which  by  fatal  experience  he  had 
ever  found  more  ready  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives, 
than  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  crown«  And  what 
if  he  receive  a  defeat  from  the  rebel  army  ?  This  misfor- 
tune was  far  from  being  impossible.  They  were  engaged 
in  a  national  cause,  and  strongly  actuated  by  mistaken 
principles.  His  army  was  retained  entirely  by  pay,  and 
looked  on  the  quarrel  with  the  same  indifference  which 
naturally  belongs  to  mercenary  troops,  without  possessing 
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the  disciplhie  by  which  such  troops  are  commonly  distin-    CHAP, 
guished.     And  iJie  consequences  of  a  defeat,  while  Scot-  ^^^m^^Ls 
knd  was   etu*aged   and  England  4iscontented,   were  so      ^^^g 
dri^^ful,   that  no  motive  should  persuade  him  to  haz- 
lundit.   ,  ' 

It  is  evident  that  Charles^  had  fallen  into  such  a  situa* 
tion  that,  which  ever  side  he  embraced,  his  errors  must  be 
dangerous:  No  wonder,  therefore,  he  was  in  great  per- 
plexity%  But  he  did  worse  than  embrace  the  worst  side: 
For,  properly  speaking,  he  embraced  no  side  at  all.  He 
concluded  ^  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it>was  stipulated^ 
that  he  should  withdraw  his.  fleet ,an<^  army;  that  within 
eight  and  forty  hours  the  Scots  should  dismiss  their 
forces f  that  the  king's  forts  should  be  restored -to  him; 
kis;,  aut^hority  be  acknowledged ;  and  a  general  assembly 
and  a  parliament  be  immediately  sumpaoned,  in  order,  to 
compose  all  differences.*  What  were  the  reasons  which 
engaged  the  king  to  admit  such  strange  articles,  of  peace, 
it  is  in  vain  to  inquire :  For  there  scarcely  could  he  any* 
The  causes  of  that  event. may  admit  of  a  more  easy 
replication* 

TitE  malcontents  had  •  been  very  industrious  in  re- 
presenting to  the  English  the  grievances,  under  which 
Scotland  laboured,  and  the  ill  counsels,  which  had  been 
suggested  to  their  sovereign.  ,  Their  liberties,  they  said, 
Were  invaded*:  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  extended 
beyond  all  former  precedent :  Illegal  courts  erected ;  The 
hierarchy  exalted  at  thfe  expense  of  national  privileges : 
And  so  many  new  superstitions  introduced  by  the  haughty 
tyrannical  prelates,  as  begat  a  just  suspicion  that  a  project 
was  seriously  formed  for  the  restoration  o^  popery.  The 
king's  conduct  surely  in  Scotland,  had  been  in  every  thing, 
except  in  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  more  legal 
than  in.  England  |  yet  was  th-re  such  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  complaints  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  Eng- 
lish readily  assented  to  all  the  representations'  of  the 
Scottish  malcontents,  and  believed  that  nation  to  have 
been  driven  by  oppression  into  the  violent  counsels  which 
they  had  embraced.    So  far,  therefore,  from  being  willing; 
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CHAP«  to  second  the  king  in  subduing  the  fr^e  spirits  .of  the 
^^^iy^^^^  Scots ;  they  rather  pitied  that  unhappy  people,  who  had 
1639.  been  pushed  to  those  extremities ;  And  diey  thought  that 
the  example  of  such  neighbours,  as  well  as  their  assistance, 
might  some  time  be  advantageous  to  England,  and  encoa* 
rage  her  to  recover,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  her  violated 
laws  and  liberties*  The  gentry  and  noi>ility,  who,  vCith" 
oixt  attachment  to  the  court,  without  command  in  die 
army,  attended  in  great,  numbers  the  English «  camp, 
greedily  seized,  and  propagated,  and  gave  authority  to 
these  sentiments :  A  retreat,  very  little  honourable,  wl)ich 
the  earl  of  Holland,  with  a  considerable  detachment,  oi 
the  English  forces,  had  made  before  a  detachment  of  the 
Scottish,  caused  all  these  humotirs  to  blaze  up  at- once; 
And  the  king,  whose  character  was  not  .sufficiently  yig^- 
ous  or  decisive,  and  who  was  apt,  from  facility,  to  em- 
brace hasty  counsels,  suddenly  assent^  to  a  measure 
which  was  recommended  by  all  about  him,  and  .which 
favoured  his  natural  propension  towards  the  misguided 
subjects  of  his  native  kingdom*^ 

Charles  having  so  far  advanced  in  pacifiq  tiieasjures, 
ought  with  a  steady  resolution  to  have  prosecuted  them, 
and  have  subn^itted  to  every  tolerable  condition  demanded 
by  the  assetnbly  and  parliamem;  nor  should  he  have  re- 
commenced hostilities,  but  on  account  of  suoh  enormous 
and  unfsxpected  pretensions  as  would  hav^  justified. hi$ 
cause,  if  possible,  to. the. whole  English  nation,-  8q  fari 
'  *  indeed,  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  he^^greed  not  only  tp 
confirm  his  former  concessions,  of  abrogating  the  canons, 
the  liturgy, the  high  com^nission,  and.thearticles  of  S!erth; 
but  also  to  abolish  the  order  itself  of  bishops,  for  which 
he  had  so  zealously  contended.^  But  this  concession  was 
gained  by  the  utmost  violence  which  he  could  impose  on 
his  disposition  and  prejudices  :  He  even  secretly  retained 
an  intention  of  seizing  favourable  opportunities,  in  order 
to  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost."  And  one 
step  farther  he  could  not  prevail  with  hin\self  to  advance. 
.  The  assembly,  when  it  met,  paid  no  deference  to  the  king's 
prepossessions,  but  gave  full  indulgence  to  their  own. 
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They  voted  episcbpacy  to  be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  chap. 
Sc5tiand:   He  was  willing  to   allow  it  contrary  to   the  ^^^^^/ 
constitutions    of  the    church.       They    stigmatized    the      ^^^g 
liturgy   and   canons    as   popish :    He    agreed   simply   to  Aug.  17. 
abolish  them.    They  dent)minated  the  high  commission, 
tyranny :  He  was^  content  to  set  it  aside."  The  parliament^ 
which  sat  after  the  assembly,  advanced  pretensions  which 
tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch;  and, 
what  probably  affected  Charles  still  more,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  rattfy  the  acts  of  *  assembly,  when  by-,the  king's 
instructions,^    Traquaire,    the    conmiissioner,   prorogued 
them.  *  And<  on  account  of  these   claims,  which  might  War  re- 
have  been  foreseen,  was  the  war  renewed  with  great  ad-  ~''^- 
vantages  on  4he  side  of  the  tpvenahters,  and  disadvantages 
on  that  of  the^kifng•^ 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacification 
without  conditions^  than  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  and 
his. want  of  money  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army;  void 
as- the  soldiers  had  been  heW.  together  solely  by  mercenary 
views,  it  was  not  possible  without  great  trouble,  ^and  eit- 
pense,  and  loss  of  tinte,  again  <  to  assemble  them.  The 
more  prudent  covenanters  had  concluded,  that  their  pre*- 
tensions  being  so  .^ntrary  to  the  interests,  ^d  still  more 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  it  was  likely  tfiat  they 
should  a^n  be  obliged,  to  support  ^eir  cause  4[>y  arms; 
and  they  were  therefore  careful  in  dismissilfg  their  troops, 
ta  preserve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  dispo- 
sition%  The  bi&cers  had  orders  to  be- ready  on  theiirst  ' 
summons:  The  soldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the 
nation  secure  from  an  English  invasion :  And  the  reHgiou3 
seal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men,  made  them  imme- 
diately fly  to  their  standards  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  was 
sounded  by  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders.  The 
^redit  which  in  their  last  expedition  they  had  acquired, 
by  obliging  their  sovereign  to  depart  from  all  his  pretem- 
3iond,  gave  courage  to  every  one  in  undertaking  this  new 
•enterprise.!^  » 

The  king,  with  great  difficulty  found  means  to  draw      1640. 
t(^ther  aA.  army;  but  soon  discovered,  that  all  savitlgl^  Apr.lStb. 
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CHAP,   being  gone^  and  great  debts  contracted,  his  revenue  woidd 

^^p.^^^  be  insufficient  to  support  them.     An  £nglish  parliament, 

1640.     therefore^  formerly  so  unkind'  and  intractsd>le,  must  nov^ 

rf^^**'     aft^r  above  eleven  years'  intermission,  after  the  king  had 

^eBt     tried  many  irregular  methods  of  taxation,  after  multiplied 

4isgusts  given  to  the  puritanical  party,  be  summoned  to 

assemble,  amidst  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the 

crown. 

As  the  king  resolved  to  try,  whether  this  house  of 
commons  would  be  more  compliant  than  their  predetes- 
sors,  and  grant  him  supply  on  an^  reasonable  terms ;  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  late^  and 
very  near  the  time  allotted  for  opening  the  camp^ga 
against  the  Scots.  After  the  past  experience  of  their  iH 
humour,  and  of  their  encroaching  disposition^  he  though 
that  he  could  not  in  prudence  trust  them  with  a  long  ses« 
sion,  till  he  had  seen  some  belter  proofs  of  their  good  in- 
tentions :  The  urgency  of  the  occasion,. and  the  little  time 
allowed  for  debate,  were  reistsons  which  he  reserved  against 
the  malcontents  in  the  house :  And  an  incident .  had  hap 
peued;  which,  he  believed,  ha4  now  furnished  him  with 
still  more  cogent  argumtents.- 

:  The  c^rl  of  Traquaire  had  intercepted  a  letter  wiitlen 
to  the  king  of  France^  by  the  Scottish  madcontents;  and 
had  cpnveyed  this  letter  to  the  king.  Charles,  partly  re- 
penting of  the  large  concessions  made  to  the  Scots,  partly 
disgusted  at  their  fresh  indolence  and  pretenrions,  seized 
{  this  opportunity  of  breaking  with  them.     He  had  throws 

mto  the  Tower  li^rd  Loudon,  eonomtssioner  fir^oim  die 
covenanters ;  one  of  the  persons  who  had  signed  the  trea* 
sonable  letter.^  And  he  now  laid  the  matter  before  the 
parliament,  whom  he  hoped  to.  inflame  by  the  resentment, 
smd  alarm  by  the  danger  of  this  application  to  a  foreign 
power.  JBy  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper.  Finch,  he  dis- 
covered his  wants,  and  informed  them  thSkt  he  had  been' 
able  to  assemble, 'his  army,  .and  to  subsist  dsenpi,  not  by 
any  revenue  which  ht  possessed,  but  by  meaii^  of  a'laige 
debt  of  above-  300,000  pounds  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  for  which  he  had  given  security  upon  the  crown*. 

q  ^larendODi  vol.!.  p.  iS9,    Btteli.  vol.  iil  p.  956.  Ms^,  p*  9S. 


lands.     He  represented,  that  it  was  necess«rf  to  grant   CHAP, 
supplies  for  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands  of  his     ^^* 
military  armaments :  That  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the      ^g^^ 
lime  precious,  and  none  of  it  must  be  lost  in  deliberation : 
That  though  his  coffers  were  empty,  they  had  not  beea 
eodhausted  by  unnecessary  pomp,  or.  sumptuous  buildings^ 
or  any  other  kind  of  magnificence :  That  whatever  supplies 
had  been  levied  on  his  subjects,  had  been  employed  for 
their  advantage  and  preservation,  and  like  vapours  rising 
out  of  l^e  earth,  and  gathered  into  a  cloudy  had  fallen  in 
sweet  and  refreshing  showers  on  the  same  fields  from 
which  they  had  been  at  first  ^exhaled :     That  though  he 
desired  such  immediate  assistance  as  might  preyent  for 
the  time  a  total  disorder  in  the  government,  he  was  far 
from  any  intention  of  precluding  them  from  their  right  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  .and  to.  offer  him 
petitions   for  the  redress  of  their  grievances:    That  as 
much  as  was  possible  of  this  season  should  afterwards  be. 
allowed  them  for  that  pu;:pQse.:  That  as  he  expected  only 
«uch  supply  at  present  as  the  cuirent  service  necessarily 
ipequired,  it  would  be  requisite  to  assemble  them  again 
next  winter,  when  they  should  have  fuU  leisure  to  con* 
elude  whatever  business  had  this  session  been  left  imper- 
fect and  i^nfini^hed :    That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
twice  put  such*  trust  upon  his.  good  intentions,  as  to  grant 
kirn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  large  supply,  and 
had  ever  eiq^rienced  good  effects  from  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him :  And  that,  in  every  circumstance,  his  peo^ 
pie  should  find  hi^  conduct  suitable  to  a  just,  pious,  and 
gracious  king,  and  such  as  was  calculated  to  promote  an 
satire  harmony  between  prince  and  parliament/ 

However  plausible  these  topics,  they  made  small 
impression  on  the  house  of  commons*  By  some  illegal, 
and  several  suspicious  measures  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
courageous  opposition  which  pardcular  persons,  amidst 
dangers  and  hardships,  had  made  to  them  ;  the  minds  of 
men,  throughout  the  nation,  had  taken  such  a  turn,  as  to 
ascribe  every  honour  to  the  refractory  opposers  of  the 
king  and  the  ministers.   •  These  were  the  only  patriots, 
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CHAP;    the  only  4over8  of  their  country,  the  only  heroes,  stud 
^''      perhaps  too,  the  only  trae  christians*     A  rea^nable  com-' 


1640.  pliance  with  the  court  was  slavish  dependence ;  a  regard 
to  the  king,  servile  flattery ;  a  confidence  in  his  promises, 
shameful  prostitution.  This  general  cast  of  thought, 
which  has,  more  or  less,  prevailed  in  England,  during 
near  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  good  and  much  ill  in  public  affairs,  never  pre-" 
dominated  more  than  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The 
present  house  of  commons,  being  eittirely  composed  of 
country  gentlemen,  who  .came  into  parliament  with  att 
their  native  prejudices  about  them,  and  whom  the  crown 
had  no  means  of  influencing,  could  not  fieul  to  contain  a 
majority  of  these  stubborn  patriots. 

*-  Affairs  likewise,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  insurrec' 
tion  and  the  general  discontents  in  England,  were  drawn 
so  near  to  a  crisis,  that  the  leaders  of  the  house,  sagacious 
and  penetrating,  began  to  fbresee  the  consequences,  and  to 
hope,  that  the  time,  so  long  wished  for,  was  now  come, 
when  royal  authority  must  ^11  into  a  total  subordinatioa 
under  popular  assemblies,'  and  when  public  liberty  must 
acquire  a  full  ascendant.  By  reducing  the  crown  to  n^ 
cessities,  they  had,  hitherto  found,  that  the  king  had  be^i 
pushed  into  violent  counsels,  which  bad  served  extremely 
the  purposes  of  his  adversaries :  And  by  multiplying  these 
necessities,  it  was  foreseen  that  his  prerogative,  under- 
mined on  all  sides,  must,  at  last,  be  overthrown,  and  be 
no  longer  dangerous  to  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tended  to  compbse  the  differences 
between  king  and  parliament,  and  to  preserve  the  govern- 
ment uniformly  in  its  present  channel,  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  these  popular  leaders ;  and  their  pa^t  conduct 
and  sufferings  gave  them  credit  sufficient  to  effect  ail  their 
purposes.  -  ^    -, 

Tns  house  of  commons,  moved  by  these  and  many 
oth^jp  obvious  reasons,  instead  of  taking  notice  of  the 
king's  complaints  against  his  Scottish  subjects,  or  his  ap- 
plications for  supply,  entered  immediately  upon  grievan-> 
ces ;  and  a  speech,  which  Pym  made  them  on  that  sub- 
ject, was  much  more  hearkened  to,  than  that  which  the 
lord  keeper  had  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 
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sovereign.     The  subject  of  Pym^s  harangue  has  been  suf-    chap. 
ficiestly  explained  above;  where  we  gave  4n  account  of  ,J^JIL 
all  die  grievances,  imagiiiary  in  the  churchy  more  real  in      j^^q, 
the  state,  of  which  the  nation,  at  that  time,  so  loudly  com- 
j^Iained/  The  house  began  with  examining  the  behaviour 
of  the  speaker  the  last  day  of  the  former  parliament ;  when 
beTefused,  on  account  of  the  king's  command,  to  ^ ut  the 
(question :     And  they  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege. 
They  proceeded  next  to  inquire  into  the  imprisonment 
imd  prQsecuti<Mi  of  sir  John  Elliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  :* 
The  affair  o£  ship  money  was  canvassed :    And  plentiful 
subject  of  inquiry  was  suggested  on  all  hands.  Griev- 
ances were  regularly  classed  under  three  heads;  tho^e 
with  regard  to  privileges  of  p^liament,  to  the  property  of 
the  subject,  and  to  religion."  -vThe  king,  seeing  a  Jarge 
and  inexhaustible  field  ope&ed,  pressed  them  again  for  sup** 
ply;  and  finding. his  message  ineffectual,  he  came  to  the 
house  of  p^ers,  and'  desired  their  good  o$ces-  with  the 
commons*     The  peerjs  .were  sensible  of  tl>e  king's  urgent 
necessities;  and  thought  that  supply^  on  this  occasion, 
ought  both  in  reason  and  in  decency,  to  go  before  griev- 
ances*    They  ventured  to  represent  their  sense^  of  the 
matter  to  the  commons ;  but  their  intercession  did  harm. 
The  commons  had  always  claimed,  as  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince, the  granting  of  supplies;  and,  though^ the  peers 
had  here  gone  no  farther  than  offering  advice,  the  lower  , 
house-  immediately  thought  proper  to  vote  so  janprece- 
dented  an.  interp^ition  to  be   a  breach   of  .  privilege/^  ' 

Charles,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  of  supply  to  isome 
issue,  solicited  the  house  by  new  messages.  And  finding 
that  ship  money  gave  great  alarm  and  disgust;  besides 
informing  them,  that  he  never  intended  to  make  a  con- 
atant  revenue  of  it,  that  all  the  money  levied  had  been 
regularly,  with  other  great  sums,  expended  on  equipping 
the  navy ;  he  now  went  so  far  as  to  offer  them  a  total 
abolition  of  that  obnoxious  claim,  by  any  law  which  the 
commons  should  think  proper  to  present  to  him,.  In  re- 
turn, he  only  asked,  for  his  necessities,  a  supply  of  twelve 

s  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  133.    Rush.  vol.  iii.  p,  1131.     May,  p.  60. 
t  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  1136.  u  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  llir. 
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CHAP.  Bubsidies,  about  six  hnndred  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
^.^^./^  payable  in  three  years ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  let  them 
t5^^  know,  that,  considering  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  a  delay 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial/  The  king,  though  the 
majority  was  against  him,  neyer  had  more  friends  in  any 
house  of  commons;  and  the  debate  was  carried  on  for 
two  days,  with  great  zeal  and  warmth  on  both  sides. 

It  was  urged  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  that  the 
happiest  occasion,  which  the  fondest  wishes  could  suggest^ 
was  now  presented,  for  removing  all  disgusts  and  jealoo* 
sies  between  king  and  people,  and  for  reconciling  their 
sovereign,  for  ever,  to  the  use  of  parliaments.     That  if 
they,  on  their  part,  laid  aside  all  enormous  claims  and 
pretensions,  and  provided,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  th& 
public  necessities ;  they  needed  entertain  no  suspicion  of 
any  insatiable  ambition  or  .illegal  usurpation  in  the  crown* 
That  though  due  regard  had  not  always  been  paid,  during 
this  reign,  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet  no  invasion  of 
them  had  been  altogether  deliberate  and  vo^mtary  ^  much 
less,  the  result  of'  wanton  tyranny  and  injustice  ;  and  still 
less,  of  a  formed  design  to  subvert  the  constitution.    That 
to  repose  a  reasonable  confidehce  in  the  king,  and  gene- 
rously to  supply  his  present  wants,  which  proceeded  neithor 
from    prodigality  nor    misconduct,    would   be   the  true 
misans  of  gaining  on  his  generous  nature,  and  extorting^ 
by  gentle  violence,  such  concessions  as  were  requisite  for 
the  establishment  of  public  liberty.     That  he  had  pror 
mised,  not  only  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  but  also  on  that 
of  a  gentleman,  (the  expression  which  he  had  been  pleased 
to  use)  that,  after  the  supply  Was  granted,  the  parliament 
should  still  have  liberty  to  continue  their  4eliberations  z 
Could  it  ,be  suspected,  than  any  man,  any  princp,  much 
less  such  a  one,   whose  word, was,  as  yet,   sacred  and 
inviolate,  would  for  so  small  a  motive,  forfeit  liis  honour, 
and,  with  it,  all  future  trust  atKl  confidence,  by  breaking 
a  promise,  so  public  and  so  solemn  i    That  even,  if  the 
parliament  should  be- deceived  in  reposing  this  cpnfidenoo 
in  him,  they  neither  lost  any  thing,  nor  incurred  any  dan- 
ger f  since  it  was  evidently  necessary,  for  the  security  of 
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j^ttblic  peace,  tiO  sttppdy  him  with  money,  in  oiS'der  to  sup-    CtiKP. 
press  the  Scottbh  rebellion.     TTiat  he  had  so  far  suited     5^^ 
his  first  demmids  to  th^ir  prejudices,  that  he  only  asked      |^ 
a  supply  for  a  few  months,  and  was  willing,  after  so  short 
a  U'ust  from  them,  to  fall  again  it^to  dependence,  and  to  . 
tru^t  them  for  his  fkrther  support  and  subsistence.     That 
if  he  now  seemed  to  desire  something  farther,   he  also 
made  them,,  in  return,  a  considerable  offer,  and  was  wil- 
ling, for  the  future,  to  depend  on  them  for  a  revenue, 
iprtiich  iras  quite  necessary  for  public  honour  and  security. 
That  the  natut^  of  the  Engli^  constitution  supposed  a 
mutual  confidence  between  king  and  parliament :  And  if 
they  should  refuse  it  on  their  part,  especially  with  circum-- 
stances  of  sueh  outrage  and  indignity ;  what  could  be  ex- 
pected but  a  total  dissokition  of  gorernmetit,  and  violent 
factions,  followed  by  Ae  most  dangerous  convulsions  and 
intestine  disorders  ? 

Ik  opposition  t6  these  arguments,  it'was  urged  by  the 
xnalcontent  pavtyv  that  the  court  had  discovered,  on  their 
part,  but  few  symptoms  of  that  mutual  confidence  to  which 
they  now  so  kindly  Invited  the  commons.  That  eleven 
years'  intermission  of  parliaments,  the  longefst  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  English  annals,  was  a  sufficient  indicatioi!! 
of  the  jealousy  entertained  against  the  people ;  or  rather 
of  designs  formed  fof  the  suppression  of  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges.  That  the  ministers  might  well  plead 
■necessity,  nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a  stronger  proof  ^ 

of  some  invincible  necessity,-  than  their  embracing  a  mea- 
sure, for  which  they  had  conceived  so  violent  ah  aversion, 
as  the  assembling  of  an  English  parliaihent.     That  this  / 

necessity,  however,  was  purely  ministerial,  not  national: 
And  if  the  same  grievances,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  under 
which  this  nation  itself  laboured,  had  pushed  the  Scots  to 
extrenf ities ;  was  •  it  requisite  that  the  English  should 
forge  their  own  chaihs,  by  imposing  chains  on  their 
unhappy  neighbours  ?  That  the  ancient  practice  of  parlia- 
ment was  to  give  grievances  the  precedency  of  supply ; 
anc)  this  order,  so  carefully  observed  by  their  ancestor^, 
was  founded  on  a  jealousy  inherent  in  the  constitution, 
and  was  never  interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the 
present  iSovereign.  That  a  practice,  which  had  been  upheld. 

Vol.  V.  U  u 
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<0AP.    during  times  the  most  favourable  to  liberty,  could  not,  in 
'     common  prudence,  be  departed  from,  •  where  such  unde- 


xe^a.  niable  reasons  for  suspicion  bad  been  afibrded.  That 
it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the  advanced  season,  and  the 
urgent  occasion  for  supply ;  when  it  plainly  appeared,  that 
ih  order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  this  topic,  and  to  sedufic 
the  commons,  great  political  contrivance  had  been  em- 
ployed* That  the  writs  for  elections  were  issued  early 
in  the  winter ;  and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  *  not 
purposely  been  delayed  till  so  near  the  commencement  of 
military  operations,  there  had  been  leisure  sufficient  to 
have  redressed  all  national  grievances,  and  to  have  pro-; 
ceeded  afterwards  to  an  exammaUon  of  the  king's  occar 
sion  for  supply.  That  the  intention  of  so  gross  an  artiiSce 
was  to  engage  the  commons, junder  pretence  of  necessity, 
to  violate  the  regular  order  of  parliament ;  and  a  precedent 
of  that  kind  being  once  established,  no.  inquiry' into  pubUc 
measures  would  afterwards  be  pejrmitted t  That. scarcely 
any  argument  more  unfavourable  cpuld  be  pleaded  for  sup- 
ply, than  an  oiFer  to*  abolish  ship  money;  a  taxation  the 
most  illegal,  and  the  most  dangerous,  that  had  ever,  in 
any  reign,  been  imposed  upon  the  nation:  And  that,  by 
bargaining  for  the  remission  of  that  duty,  the.  commons 
would,  in  a  manner,  ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had 
been  levied ;  at  least,  give  encouragement  for  advancing 
new  pretensions  of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes  of  resigning 
them  on  like  advantageous  conditions. 

These  reasons,  joined  to  so  many  occasions  of  ill 
humour,  seemed  to  s^way  with  the  greater  number :  But, 
to  make  the  matter  worse,  sir  Harry  Vane,  the  secretary, 
told  the  commons,  without  a^iy  authority  from  the  king, 
that  nothing  less  than  twelve  subsidies  would  be  accepted 
as  a  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  ship  money.  This 
^assertion,  proceeding  from  the  indiscretion,  if  we  are. not 
rather  to  call  it  the  treachery,  of  Vane,  displeased  the 
house,  by  showing  a  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  the  king, 
which,  in  a  claim  so  ill  grounded,  was  deemed  inexcus- 
able.y  We  are  informed  likewise,  that  some  men,  who 
were  thought  to  understand  the  state  of  the  Jiation^  affirmed 


)h  the  house,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  subsidies  was  a    CHAf. 

LIU' 
greater  sum  than  could >  be  found  in  all  England.     Such 


were  the  happy  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  those  times,      i^^i^ 
tridi  regard  to  taxes  !* 

The  king  was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity*  He 
sSiw  that  his  friends  in  the  house  were  outnumbered  bjr 
his  enemies,  and  that  the  same  counsels  were  still  preva- 
lent, which  had  ever  bred  such  opposition  and  disturbaficts* 
Instead  of  hoping  that  any  supply  would  be  granted  bin 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Scots^  whom  the  majority  <tf 
the  house  regarded  as  their  best  friends  and  firmest  allies; 
he  expected  every  day,  that  they.MTOuld  present  him  an 
address  for  making  peace  with  those  rebels.  And  if  the 
house  met  again,  a  vote,  he  was  informed,  would  certainly 
pass,  to  Uast  his  revenue  of  ship  money;  and  thereby 
renew  all  the  opposition,  which,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
he  had  surinaounted,  in  levying  that  taxation.  Where 
great  evik  lie  on  all  sides,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  best 
counsel ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  king,  whose  capa«*  ^ 
city  was  not  equal  to  situations  of  such  extreme  delicacy^ 
should  hastily  have  fbrmed  and  executed  the  resolution  of 
disrsolving  this  parliament :  A  measure,  however,  of  Diainlir^ 
which  he  sooW  after  repented,  and  which  ihe  subsequent  ^^^ 
events,  more  than  any  convincing  reason^  ineline<f  eVery 
one  to  condemn.  The  last  parliament,  which  ended  with 
such  rigour  and  violence,  had  yet,'  at  first,  covered  their 
intentions  with  greater  sippearance  of  moderation  iKaii 
fhis  parliament  had  hitherto  assumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  dissolution  naturally  exciter 
discontents  among  the  people,  whousually  put  entire  con- 
fidence iii  their  representatives,  and  expect  from  them  the 
redress  of  •  all  grievances.  As  if  there  were  not  already 
sufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the  king  persevered  stilt 
in  thos^e  counsels,  which,  from  experience,  he  mi^ht 
have  been  sensible  Were  so  dangerpus  and  unpopular. 
Bellasis  and  sir  John  Hatham  were  summoned  before  the 
council ;  and  refusing  to  give  any  account  of  their  condjict 
in  parliament,  were  committed  to  prison.  AU  the  peti^ 
tiohs  and- complaints,  which  had  b^en  sent  to  the  com- 
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OHAV.  mittee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Crew,  cfaainaaa 
}^^  ^  of  tbitt  committee,  and  on  his  refluud  to  deliver  them,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  studies,  and  even  the 
pockets,  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  ford  Broke,  before  the 
e^f  iration  of  privilege,  were  searched,  in  expectation  of 
folding  treasonable  papers*  These  acts  oi  authority  w«ve 
iQt^vpreted,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  to  be  mvft* 
%wm  on  the  rig^t  of  national  assen^dies.^  But  tiie  king, 
^fter  the  first  provocation  which  he  met  with,  never  sufi-> 
ei^n^ly  respected  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  and  by  bts 
e^^ample,  he  farther  confirmed  dieir  resolution,  when 
thf^y  should  acquire  power,  to  pay  like  disregard  to.  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown«  - 

Though  tlie  parliament  was  dis««^ved,  theeoDVOcatioA 
was  still  allowed  to  sit;  a  'pracStice,  of  which,  since  the 
reformation,  there  were  but  few  instapces,^  and  which  was 
for  tb^t  reason  supposed  by  many  to  be  irregular*  Besides 
granting  to  the  king  a  supply  from  the  spirituality,  and 
framing  many  canons.,  the  convocation,  jealous  of  like 
innovations  with  those  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  clergy,  asid  the  gradjoates  in  the 
Upiversities,  by  which  every  one  swore  t%t/naintain  the 
established  government  of  the  chi^rch  b}^* archbishops, 
bkhops,  deaiis,  chapters,  S(c«^  These  stf^,  in  the  present 
^i^coi^emted.  humour  of  the  nation,  w^;t^  coaunoidy 
d%:Q]|i^.  illegal ; .  because  npt}  ratified  by  coiysent  of  parlia- 
qftQUt,  in  whon^  all  authority  was  now  suppossed  to  be 
centered.  And  nothing,  besides,  could  afford  more  subject 
of  ridicujip,  than  an  oath,  which  contsuned  an  et^wSera  in 
the  midst  of  it. 
lliscop-  '^H£  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  convocation 

Eiigiand.  ^  much  as  they  revered  the  parliament,  c<^ld  scarcely  be 
restr^jned  {rom  insulting  and  abusing  this  a^semUyi  smd 
the.  Ifijing  was  obliged  to  give  them  guards,  ip  order  to 
protect  them.^  ,  Axji^  attack  .too  was  made  during  the  night 
upoii,  jL.aud,  in  \}iB  palace  of  Lambeth,  by  above  500  per- 


-     .b.Ra«lnv<n<h,  Toktiii.  p.  1187.    May,  p.  61. 

c'iherewati  ooe  in  laSf).  See  Histoiy  ot' ArdibbUop  I^ud  p.  80.  Tho 
ailthority  of  tJie  convocation  was  indeed,  in  most  respects,  independent  of  the 
parliament,  and  there  v xs  no  reason,  Mhich  required  the  one  te  be  diuolved 
upon  tlie  dbsolution  of  the  otTicT.  d  Whitlocke,  p.  S^. 
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mm;  and  be  found  it  necesaary  to  fortify  himself  for  his    CHAF. 
defence/    A  multitude,  oMMisting  of  two  thousand  secta-  ^JfJL 
ries,  entered  St«  Paul's  where  the  high  commission  then      j^^ 
3«t;  tore  down  the  benches;  and  cried  out.  No  bishop,  no 
Mgk  commisaioTu^     All  these  instances  of  discontent  were 
presages  of  some  great  revolution;  had  the  court  pos- 
sessed sufficient  skill  to  discern  the  danger,  or  sufficient 
power  to  provide  against  it. 

In  this  dyispositioO'  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  king  issued  a  declaration,  in  order  to  convince  his 
people  of  the  necessity,  which  he  lay  under,  of  dissolving 
the  last  pariiament*^  The  chief  topic,  on  which  he  in- 
listed,  was,  that  the  commons  imitated  the  bad  example 
of  all  ilmr  predecessors  of  late  years,  in  making  continual 
encroachments  on  his  authori^,  in  censuring  his  whole 
administration  and  conduct,  in  discussing  every  circum- 
stsuiice  of  public  government,  and /in  their  indirect  bar- 
gaining and  contracting  with  their  king  for  supply ;  as  if 
nothing  oug^t  to  be  givdn  him  but  what  he  should  pur- 
chase, either  by  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
or  by  diminishiBg  and  lessening  his  standing  revenue* 
These  practices,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  these  praaiees  were  totally  incom- 
patible with  monarchy*^ 

The  kmg,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  subsidies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  expedients,  in  order 
to  supfdy  his  urgent  necessities.  The  ecclesiastical  subsi- 
dies served  him  in  some  stead  ;^  and  it  seemed  but  just, 
that  the  clergy  should  contribute  to  a  war,  which  was  in  a 
fp^at  measure  of  their  own  raising.^  He  borrowed  moneys 
from,  his  ministers  and  courtiers ;  and  so  much  was  he 
beloved  among  them,  that  above  300,000  pounds  were 
aiiibstcribed^  in  a  few  days :  Though  nojthing  surely  could 
be  more  disagreeable  to  a  prince,  full  of  dignity,  than  to 
he  a  burden  on  his  friends,  instead  of  being  a  support  to 
them;  Some  attempts  were  made  towards  forcing  a  loan 
from,  the  citizens;  but  still  replied  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
IvhicK  was  now  become  unconquerable*'  A  loan  of  40,000 

f  Di^dale,  p.  63.    Clarendoo>  vol.  i.  p.  143.  g  Uogdiklei  p.  65. 

h  Roahvorth,  vol  iii.  p.  1166.  *  See  note  fE  £]  at  the  end  of  the 
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CHAP,    pounds  was  e^ctorted  from  die  Spanish  merchants,  who 
had  bullion  in  the  Tower,  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  the 


t64a  l^ing*  Coat  and  conduct  money  for  the  soldiery  was 
levied  on  the  counties ;  'an  ancient  practice,™  but  supposed 
to  be  abolished  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the  pepper 
was  bought  from  the  £ast  India  Company  upon  trust,  and 
sold,  at  a  great  discount,  for  ready  money .'^  A  scheme 
was  proposed  for  coining  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  base  money •"  Such*  were  the  extremities  to 
which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  fresh  difficulties  which, 
amidst  the.  present  distresses,  were  every  day  raised,  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  ship  itooney,  obliged  him  to  exert 
continual  acts  of  authority,  augmented  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  increased  his  indigence  and  necessities.^ 

TtiE  present  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  consisting 
of  19,(X)0  foot,  and  2000  horse.*  •  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  appointed  general:  The  earl  of  Strafford, 
who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant  general:' 
Lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horse.  A  small  fleet 
was  thought  sufficient  %o  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
expedition. 

So'  great  are  the  effects  of  zeal  and  unanimity,  that 
the  Scottish  army,  though  somewhat  superior,  were  sooner 
ready  than  the  king's ;  and  they  marched  to  the  borders 
of  England.  To  engage  them  to  proceed,  besides  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  secret  discontents  of  that  king- 
dom, lord  Saville  had  forged  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  six 
noblemen,  the  most  considerable  of  England,  by  which 
the  Scots  were  invited  to  assist  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
curing a  redress  of  grievances/  Notwithstanding  these 
warlike  preparations  and  hostile  attempts,sthe  covenanters 
still  -  preserved  the  most  pathetic  and  most  submisisive 
soiliAug.  language;  and. entered  England,  they  said,  with  no  other 
view,  than  to  obtain  access  to  the  king's  presence,  and 
lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet.  At  Newbum 
upon  Tyne,  they  were  opposed  by  a  detachment  of  4,500 
men  under  Conway,  who  seemed  resolute  to  dispute  with 

'    '  "     m  Rushwortb,  toI.  i.  p.  1 6S.  n  Majr,  p.  63.  o  Rttshworth,  vol.  i 

p.  1216.    May,  p.  6.3.         p  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1173.  1182. 11K4. 1199, 120 
121)3,  1204.  q  Bushworlh,  vol.  iii.  p.  1279.  t  NaKon,  vol.  ii,  p.  427: 
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&em  the  psussage  of  the  river.     The  Scots  first  entreated    chap. 
them,  with  great,  civility,  not  to  stop  them  in  their  march      ^^^^* 
to   their    gracious   sovereign;    and   then   attacked   them      jg^ 
with  .  great  bravery,  killed  several,  and  chased  the  rest 
from  their  ground.     Such  a  panic  seized  the  whole  £ng-  ^g^i^  Aug. 
lish  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immediately  S**"^*^ 
to  Durham ;  and  not  yet  thinking  themselves  safe,  they  ^ 

deserted  that  town,  and  retreated  into  Yorkshire^^ 

Th£  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle ;  and  thoug^h 
sufficiently  elated  with  their  victory,  they  preserved  exact 
discipline,  and  persevered  in  their  resolution  of  paying 
for  every  thing,  in  order  still  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  an  amicable  correspondence  with  England.  They  also 
despatched  messengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at 
York;,  and  they  took  care^  after  the  advantage  which 
they  had  obtained,  to  redouble  their  expressions  of  loy- 
alty, duty,  and  submission  to  his  person,  and  they  even 
made  apologies,  fuU'of  sorrow  and  contrition,  for  their 
fate  victory.* 

Charles  was  in,  a  very  distressed  condition.  The 
nation  was  universally  and  highly  discontented.  The 
army  was  discouraged,  and  began  likewise  to  be  discon* 
tented,  both  from  the  contagion  of  general  disgust,  and 
as  an  excuse  for  their  misbehaviour,  which  they  were 
desirous  of  representii\g  rather  as  want  of  will  than  of 
courage  to  fight.  The  treasury  too  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  eveiy  expedient  for  supply  had  been  tri6d  to  the 
uttermost.  No  event  had  happened,  but  what  might 
have  been  foreseen  as  necessary,  at  least  as  very  probable; 
jret  such  was  the  kiiig's  situation,,  that  no  provision  coidd 
be  made,  nor  was  even  any  resolution  taken  against  such 
an  exigency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scots  upon  Trea^  at 
him,  the  king  agreed;  to  a  treaty,  and  named  sixteen  ^^PP"»- 
^English  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottish  commis- 
sioners at  Rippon.  The  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford, 
.Salisbury,  Warwic,  Essex,  Holland,  Bristol,  and  Berk- 
shire, the  lords  Kimbolton,  Warton,  Dunsmore,  Paget, 
Bi'oke,    Saville,    Paulet,    and  .Howard   of  Escric,   were 

s  Clarendon,  vol.  i.'p.  143.  t  Rushwonh,  vol.  iii.  p.  1255. 
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CHAP,    chosen  by  the  king ;  all  of  them  popular  meD^  and  conse*^ 
^^^^  quently  supposed  nowise  averse  to  th^  Scottish  invasion^ 
164a     ^^  unacceptable  to  that  nation." 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  petition- 
ing for  a  parliament ;  the  great  point  to  which  all  men's 
projects  at  this  time  tended.^  Twelve  noblemen  pre-' 
'  sented  a  petition  to  the  same  purpose*'  But  the  king 
contented  himself  with  summoning  a  great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York ;  a  measure  which  had  formerly  been  taken 
in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  but  which,  at  present, 
could  serve  to  little  purpose.  Perhaps  the  king,  who 
dreaded  above  all  things  the  house  of  commons,  and  who 
expected  no  supply  from  them  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
thought  that  in  his  present  distresses  he  might  be  enabled 
to  levy  supplies  by  the  authority  of  the  peers  alone.  But 
the  employing  so  long  the  plea  of  a  necessity  which 
appeared  distant  and  doubtful,  Hindered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  a  necessity  which  was  now  at  last 
become  real,  urgent,  and  inevitable. 

By  Northumberland's  sickness  the  command  of  the 
army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  nobleman  posses* 
sed  more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the 
council.  He  advised  Charles  rather  to  put  all  to  hazard, 
than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely  to 
be  imposed  upon  him.  The  loss  sustained  at  Newbury, 
he  said,  was  inconsiderable ;  and  though  a  panic  had  for 
the  time  seized  the  army,  that  event  was  nothing  strange 
among  new  levied  troops;  and  the  Scots  being  in  the 
same  condition,  would,  no  doubt,  be  liable,  in  their  turn, 
to  a  like  accident*  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the 
king  should  push  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots,  and  bring 
the  affair  to  a  quick  decision;  and  if  he  were  ever  so  unsuc- 
cessful, nothing  worse  could  befal  him,  than  what,  from 
his  inactivity,,  he  would  certainly  be  exposed  to.^  To 
show  how  easy  it  would  be  to  execute  this  project,  he 
ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  on  some  quarters  of  the 
Scots,  and  he  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  No  cessa- 
tion of  arms  had  as  yet  been  agreed  to  during  the  treaty 

II  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  w  Ru.shwm'tk,  vol.  iii.  p.  1203. 
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at  Rippon;  yet  great  clamour  prevailed,  on  account  of    chap. 
this  act  of  hostility.     And  when  it  was  known  that  the 
officer  who  conducted  the  attack  was  a  papist,  a  violent 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  king,  for  employing  that 
hated  sect  in  the  murder  of  his  protestant  subjects.' 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  mutinies 
had  arisen  among  the  English  troops,  when  marching  to 
join  the  army;  and  some  officers  had  been  murdered, 
merely  on  suspicion  of  their  being  papists.*  The  petition 
of  right  had  abolished  all  martial  law ;  and  by  an  incon- 
venience which  naturally  attended  the  plan,  as  yet  new 
and  unformed,  of  regular  and  rigid  liberty,  it  was  found 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army, 
by  all  the  authority  which  the  king  could  legally  confer 
upon  them*  The  lawyers  had  declared,  that  martial  law 
could  not  be  exercised,  except  in  the  very  presence  of  an 
enemy  i  and  because  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  exe- 
cute a  mutineer,  the  generals  thought  it  advisable,  for 
their  own  safety,  to  apply  for  a  pardon  from  the  crown. 
This  weakness,  however,  was  carefully  concealed  from 
the  army,  and  lord  Conway  said,  that  if  any  lawyer  were 
so  imprudent  as  to  discover  the  secret  to  the  soldiers,  it 
would  be  necessary  instantly  to  refute  him,  and  to  hang 
the  lawyer  hiipself  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial.^ 

An  army  new  levied,  undisciplined,  frightened,  sedi- 
tious, ill  paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  authority,  was 
very  unfit  for  withstanding  a  victorious  and  highspirited 
enemy,  and  retainiijig  in  subjection  a  discontented  and 
zealous  nation. 

Charles,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, at  last  determined  to  yield  to  it :   And  as  he  fore/ 
saw,  that  the  great  council  of  the  peers  would  advise  hy 
to  call  a  parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  first  speech,  / 
he  had  already  taken  this  resolution.     He  informed  / 
likewise,  that  the  queen,  in  a  letter  which  she  had  V 
to  him,  had  very  earnestly  recommended  that  p 
This  good  prince,  who  was  extremely  attached  t 
sort,  and  who  passionately  wished  to  render  V 

z  Clarendjm,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  a  Rush  worth,  vol  iii.  .    ^ 

&c.    May.  p.  64.  b  Rushworthy  vol.  iit.  p.  1199^.       ^ 
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CHAP,    iu  the  nation,   forgot  not,  amidst  all  his  distress,  the 

'     interests  of  his  domestic  tenderness/ 
^^^y  In  order  to  subsist  both  armies   (for  the  king  was 

obliged,  in  order  to  save  the  northern  counties,  to  pay  his 
enemies)  Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  desiring  a  loan  of 
200,000  pounds.  And  the  peers  at  York,  whose  autho- 
rity was  now  much  greater  than  that  of  their  sovereign, 
joined  in  the  same  f  equest**^  So  low  was  this  prince  already 
fallen  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects ! 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negotiation  widi 
the  Scots,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  treaty  fronoL  Rip^ 
pon  to  London:  A  proposal  willingly  embraced  by  thai: 
nation,  who  were  now  sure  of  treating  with  advantage,  in 
a  place  where  the  king,  they  foresaw,  would  -be  in  a  man- 
ner a  prisoner,  in  the  midst  of  his  implacaUe  enemies,  and 
their  determined  friends/ 

c  Clfireiidon,  vol.  i.  p.  154.    Rush.  vol.  iiLp.  1275. 
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Meeting,  ef  the  long  parliament — Strafford  and  Laud  imr 
peaehed^-^Fmck  and  Windebank  fiy^^Great  authority  of 
the  eommom^^The  bishops  attacked-^Tonnage  and 
poundage^^Triennial  bm-^trafford^s  trial^^Bill  of  at- 
tmnder-'-^Execution  of  Strafford-^High  cofnmissitn  and 
star  chamber  abolished-^^King^s  journey  to  Scotland. 

THE  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  above  thirty  CHA#, 
years,  had  been  daily  mukiplying*  in  England,  were  now  ^^^.^-1 
ccHne  to  full  maturity ^  and  threatened  the  kingdom  with  ^^^q 
somt  great  revolution  or  convulsion*  The  uncertain  and 
undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege  had  been 
eagerly  dispu^d  during  that  whole  period ;  and  in  every 
controversy  between  prince  and  people,  the  question,  how- 
ever doubtful,  had  always  been  decided  by  each  party  in 
»  favour  of  its  own  pretensions*.  Too  lightly^  perhaps, 
moved  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  the  king  had  even 
assumed  pc^wers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  limi- 
ted government,  and  had  rendere4  it  impossible  for  his 
Ta<>st  zealous  partisans  entirely  to  justify  his  conduct,  eX'^. 
cept  by  topics  so  unpopular,  that  they  were  more  fitted, 
in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  to  inflame^  than 
s^pease  the  general  discontent.  Those  great  supports'of 
public  authority,  law  and  religion,  had  likewise,  by  the 
unbounded  compliance  of  judges  and  prelates,  lost  much 
of  their  influence  over  the  people ;  or  rather  had  in  a 
great  measure  gone  over  to, the  side  of  faction,  and  au- 
thori^&ed  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rebellion.  The  no- 
bility also,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by 
offices  and  preferment  suitable  to  their  xank,  had  been 
seia&ed  with  the  general  discontent,  and  unwarily  threw 
themselves  into  the  scale  wh^ch  already  began  too  much 
to  preponderate.  Sensible  of  some  encroachments  which 
had  been  made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no 
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CHAP,    jealousy  of  the  commons,  whose  enterprises  for  the  acqui- 
^^^V^  sition  of  power  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  appear- 
j5^       ance  of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone  no  farther  than 
some  disappointed  efforts  and  endeavours.     The  progress 
of  the  Scottish  malcontents  reduced  the  crown  to  an  entire 
dependence  for  supply :    Their  union  with  the  popular 
party  in  England  brought  great  accession  of  authority  to 
the  latter.     The  near  prospect  of  success  roused  all  latent 
murmurs  and  pretensions  which  had  hitherto- been  held  in 
*  such  violent  constraint :    And  the  torrent  of  general  incli- 
nation and  opinion  ran  so  strongly  against  the  court,  that 
the  king  was  in  no  situation  to   refuse  any  reasonable 
demands  of  the  popular  leaders,   either  for  defining  or 
limiting  the  powers  of  his  prerogative.      Even  many  ex- 
^    *        orbitant  claims,  in  his  present  situation,   would  probably 

.^ be  made,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church  was 
not  yet  so  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the  political 
and  religious  puritans  mutually  lent  assistance  to  each 
other,  there  were  many  who  joined  the  former,  yet  de- 
clined all  connexion  with  the  latter.  The  hierarchy  had 
been  established  in  England,  ever  since  the  reformation : 
The  Romish  church,  in  all  ages,  had  carefully  maintained 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government :  The  ancient  fa- 
thers too  bore  testimony  to  episcopal  jurisdiction :  And 
though  parity  may  seem  at  first  to  have  had  place  among 
Christian  pastors,  the  period  during  which  it  prevailed 
was  so  short,  that  few  undisputed  traces  of  it  remained  in 
history.  The  bishops  and  their  more  zealous  partisans 
inferred  thence  the  divine  indefeasible  right  of  prelacy: 
Others  regarded  that  institution  as  venerable  and  Useful: 
And  if  the  love  of  novelty  led  some  to  adopt  -the  new 
rites  and  discipline  of  the  puritans,  the  reverence  to  anti- 
quity retained  many  in  their  attachment  to  the  liturgy  and 
government  of  the  church.-  It  behoved,  therefore,  the 
zealous  innovators  in  parliament  to  proceed  with  some 
caution  and  reserve.  By  promoting  all  measures  which 
reduced  the  powers  of  the  crown,  they  hoped  to  disarm 
the  king,  whomthey  justly  regarded,  from  principle,  incli- 
nation, and  policy,  to  be  the  determined  patron  of  the 
hierarchy.   By  declaiming  against  the  supposed  encroach- 
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ments  and  tyrann;^  of  the  pr^elates,  they  endeavourjed  to    CHAP. 
C9TTy  the  nation  from  a  hatred  of  their  persons^  to  an  op-  ^^^^J^ 
posititHi  against  their  oiEce  and   character.     And  when      1^40. 
men  were  enlisted  in  party,  it  would  not  be  difiicult,  they 
thought,  to  lead  them  by  degrees  into  many  measures,  for 
wlueh  they  formerly  entertained  the   greatest  aversion. 
Though'  the^  new  sectaries  composed  not,  at  first,  the  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  nation,  they  were  inflamed,  as  is  usual  among 
innovators^  with  extreme  zeal  for  their  opinions.     Their 
unsurmoustable  passion,  disguised  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to.otlM^^  under  the  appearance  of  ^<^.  fervours,  was 
well  iqualified  to.make  proselytes,  and  to  seize  the  minds 
v><>f  the  ignorant  muUitude,     And  one  furious  enthusiast 
.''was  able,  by  his  active  industry,  to  surmount  th^  indo- 
lent efforts  of  many  sober  aai4;iS^onable  antagonists. 

Whek  the  nation,  therefore,  was  so  generally  dis- 
content^, and  little  $uspicion  was  ent^tained  of  any  de- 
sign to  subvert  the  church  and  moiiiarchy ; .  no  wonder 
that. almost  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of  those  who,  by 
tiieir  high  pretensions  to  piety  and  patriotism,  had  encou- . 
raged, the  national  prejudices.  It  is  a  usual  compliment 
to  regard  the  king's  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker ; 
5|nd  Charles  had  intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder 
of  J^ondon,  to  that  important  trust :  But  so  little  interest 
did  tjde  crown  at  that  time  possess  in  the  nation,  that  Gar- 
diner was  disappointed  of  his  election,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  every  other  place  where  it  was  attempted : 
And  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  the  choice  of  speaker 
fall  on  Lenthall,  a  lawyer  of  some  character,  but  not 
,   sufficiently  qualified  for  so  high  and  difficult  an  office.^ 

The  eag^r  expectations  of  men  with  regard  to  a  par-  Meeting  «f 
Uaiment,  su^mmoned .  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  during  ^^^l^^^s 
such  general  discontents ;   a  parliament  which,  from  the  ment, 
situation  pf  public  afiairs^  could  not  be  abruptly  dissolved,  ^**^*  ^' 
and  which  was  to  execute  every  thing  left  unfinished  by 
foicm^r  parliaments ;  these  motives,  so  important  and  in- 
terest^ing,  engaged  the  attendance  of   all.  the  members; 
and  the  house  of  commons  was  never  observed   to  be, 
from  the  beginning,  so  full  and  numerous.     Without  any 

f  Clarendon^  vol.  i.  p.  16d. 
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ClIAP.    interval,  therefore,  they  entered  upon  bcMietf^,  and,,  by 
^^- Yl     unanimous  consent,  they  immediately  struck  a  blow  which 
]5^      n&ay  in  a  manner  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

The  earl  of  StraiFord  was  considered  as^  chief  mimsH 
ter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  possessed 
with  his  master,  and  of  his  own  great  add  tuitiomMMif 
vigour  and  capacity^  By  a  concurHsttce  of  aecidents,  this 
man  laboured  under  the  severe  hatred  of  aH  the  three  natioiiB 
which  composed  the  British  monarchy.  The  Scots^  wbdse 
authority  now  rati  extremely  high,  looked  cm  hkm  »  the 
capital  enemy  of  their  couMry,  and  one  whcMe  counsels 
sfnd  influence  they  had  ftiost  reason  to  apprehends  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  h'rge 
subsidies,  in  order  fo  support  a  war  agaiftist  them :  He 
had  levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  iiie-* 
naced  all  their  western  coast :  He  had  obliged  the  Scots, 
who  lived  under  his  government,  to  renounce  the  coVc 
nant,  their  national  idol :  He  had,  in  Ireland,  (^oclaim- 
ed  the  Scottish  covenanters,  rebels  and  trailoi^,  even 
before  the  king  had  issued  any  such  declaration  tfgMnst 
them  in  England :  And  he  had  ever  dissuaded  his  master 
against  the  late  treaty  and  suspension  of  s^ms,  which  he 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  dishonourable.  So  avowed 
and  violent  were  the  Scots  in  their  resentment  of  all  thefte 
measures,  that  they  had  refused  to  send  commissioners  to 
treat  at  York,  as  was  at  first  proposed ;  because  they  said 
the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  their  capital  enemy,  being  gene- 
ral of  the  king's  forces,  had  there  the  chief  command  and 
authority. 

Strafford,  first  as  deput}%  then  as  lord  lieutemmt, 
had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great  vigil- 
ance, activity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little  popula- 
rity. In  a  nation  so  averse  to  the  English  government  and 
religion,  these  very  virtues  were  sufficient  to  draw  on  him 
the  public  hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character  of  thte 
great  man,  though  to  all  full  of  courtesy,  and  to  his  friends 
full  of  affection,  were  at  bottom,  haughty,  rigid,  and  se- 
vere. His  authority  and  influence,  during  the  time  of 
his  government,  had  been  unlimited ;  but  no  sooner  did 
adversity  seize  him,  than  the  concealed  aversion  of  the 
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nation  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irish  parliament  used   char 
every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge  against  him*  ^ 

Tiiz  universal  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England  le^o^ 
against  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the  earl  of 
Strafijard ;  diough  without  any  particular  reason,  but  be* 
ouise  he  was  the  minister  of  state  whom  the  king  most 
fiivounsd  and  most  trusted.  His  extraction -was  honour*- 
able,  his  paternal  fortune  considerable ;  yet  envy  attended 
his  sudden  and  great  elevation.  And  his  former  associ- 
ates in  popular  counsels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advance* 
ment  to  the  desertion  of  their  cause,  represented  him  as 
the  great  apostate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  beho- 
ved them  to  sacrifice  as  a  victim  to  public  justice* 

STRiiFFORD,  sensible  of  the  load  of  popular  prejudi- 
ces under  which  he  U^oured,  would  gladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ;  and  he  begged  the  king's  per- 
mission to  withdraw  himself  to  his  government  of  Ireland, 
at  least  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Yorkshire ; 
where  many  opportunities,  he  hoped,  would  offer,  by  rea- 
son of  his  distance,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
But  Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the  earl's  ca- 
pacity, thought  that  his  counsels  would  be  extremely 
useful  during  the  critical  session  which  approached.  And. 
when  Strafford  still  insisted  on  the  danger  of  his  appear- 
ing amidst  so  many  enraged  enemies,  the  king,  little  ap- 
prehensive that  his  own  authority  was  so  suddenly  to 
expire,  promised  him  protection,  and  assured  him,  that  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.^ 

No  sooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  than  a  con-  nth  Norr. 
certed  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    P)mci,   in  a  long,  studied  discourse,  divided  into 
many  heads  after  his  manner,  enumerated  all  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  nation  laboured ;  and,  from  a  com- 
plication of  such  oppressions,  inferred,  that  a  deliberate 
{dan  had  been  formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame  of 
government,  and  subverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.^     Could  any  thing,  he  said,  increase  our  Straffbrfl 
indignation  against  so  epormoiis  and  criminal  a  project,  *^^^**^  ' 
\t'  would  be  to  find,  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  best  of 
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CHAP:    princes,  the  constitution  had  been  endangered  by  the  worst 
of  ministers,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king  had  been 


f  640.  seduced  by  wicked  and  pernicious  counsel*  We  must  in- 
quire, added  he,  from  what  fountain  these  waters  of  bit- 
terness flow ;  and  though  doubtless  many  evil  coiinsellors 
will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet 
is  there  on&  who  challenges  the  infiamous  preeminence, 
and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity,  is  en«- 
titled  to  the  first  place  among  these  betrayers  of  their 
country.  He  is  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  lieutenant  of  Ire« 
land,  and  president  of  the  council  of  York,  who  in  both 
places,  and  in  all  other  provinces  where  he  has  been 
intrusted  with  authority,  has  raised  ample  mcmuments  of 
tyranny  ;  and  who  will  appear,  from  a  survey  of  his  ac- 
tions, to  be  the  chief  promoter  of  every  arbitrary  counseK 
Some  instances  of  imperious  expressions,  as  well  as  ac- 
tions, were  given  by  Pym ;  who  afterwards  entered  into  a 
more  personal  attack  of  that  minister,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  expose  his  whole  character  and  manners.  The 
austere  genius  of  Strafford,  occupied  in  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  breast  altogether  inac- 
cessible to  the  tender  passions,  or  secured  him  from  ih^ 
dominion  of  the  fair ;  and  in  that  sullen  age,  when  the 
irregularities  of  pleasure  were  more  reproachful  than  the 
most  odious  crimes,  these  weaknesses  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned,  together  with  his  treasons,  before 
so  great  an  assembly.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  orator 
concluded,  that  it  belonged  to  the  house  to  provide  a 
remedy  proportionable  to  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  the 
farther  mischiefs  justly  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influ- 
ence which  this  man  had  acquired  over  the  measures  and 
counsels  of  their  sovereign." 

Sir  John  Clotworthy,  an  Irish  gentleman,  sir 
John  Hotham  of  Yorkshire,  and  many  others,  entered 
into  the  same  topics :  And  after  several  hours  spent  in 
bitter  invective,  when  the  doors  were  locked  in  order  to 
prevent  all  discovery  of  their  purpose ;  it  was  moved  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  secretly  taken,  that  Straf- 
ford should  immediately  be  impeached  of  high  treason* 

i  Clarendon;  vol.  i.p.  ITS.  k  Clarendon,  vol.  i.p.l74. 


This  motion  was  received  with  universal  approbation ;  nor  CHAP, 
was  there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  person  that  offered  to  s^r>^^^ 
stop  the  ,torrent  by  any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  k^j^, 
coiidtict.  Lord  Falkland  alone,  thoi^gh  known  to  be  his 
eiiemy,  modestly  desired  the  house  to  consider  whether,  it 
irould  not  better  suit  the  gravity  of  their  proceedings,  first  to 
digtst  by  a  committee  many  of  those  particulars  which  had 
been  mentioned,  before  they  sent  up  an  accusation  against 
h^iijEi*  It  was  ingeniously  answered  by  Pym,  that  such  a 
delay  might  probably  blast  all  their  hopes,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  proce;ed  any  farther  in  the  prosecution  : 
That  when  Strafford  should  learn,  that  so  many  of  his 
^xiormities  were  discovered,  his  conscience  would  dictate 
his  condemnation;  and,  so  great  was  his  power  and  cre- 
dit, he  would  immediately  procure  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament)  or  attempt  some  other  desperate  measure  for 
his  own  preservation :  That  the  commons  were  only  accu- 
sers, not  judges  ;  and  it  was  the  province  of  the  peers  to  de- 
termine, whether  such  a  complication  of  enormous  crimes, 
in  one  person,  did  not  amount  to  the  highest  crime  known  by 
the  law.^  Without  farther  debate,  the  impeachment  was 
voted :  Pym  was  cbpsen  to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords  :  Most 
of  the  house  accompanied  him  on  so  agreeable  an  errand : 
And  Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  house  of  peers, 
and  who  little  expected  so  speedy  a  prosecution,  was  im- 
mediately, upon  this  general  charge,  ordered  into  custody, 
with  several  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice  in  his  judges, 
as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors* 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  grievances,  and  in  the  ccq-  ^*"^*]J; 
sure  of  past  measures,  Laud  could  not  long  escape  the 
severe  scrutiny  of  the,  commons ;  who  were  led  too,  in 
their  accusation  of  that  prelate,  as  well  by  their  prejudices 
against  his  whole  order,  as  by  the  extreme  antipathy 
which  his  intemperate  zeal  had  drawn  upon  him.  After 
a  deliberation,  which  scarcely  lasted  half  an  hour,  an 
impeachment  of  high  treason  was  voted  against  this  sub- 
ject, the  first,  both  in  rank  and  in  favour,  throughout  the 
kingdom*  Though  this  incident,  considering  the  example 
of  Strafford's  impeachment,  and  the  present  disposition  of 
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GHAP.    die'nation  and  parUameiit)  need^  be  bo  surprise  to  him  ; 
^  '      yet  was  he  betrayed  into  some  passion,  when  the  accu- 


i640.  sation  was  presented.  The  commons  themselves,  he  said, 
though  his  accusers,  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crimes 
tvith  which  they  charged  him:  An  indiscretion  whic;h 
next  day,  upon. more  mature  deliberation,  he  desired  leave 
to  retract ;  but  so  little  favourable  were  the  peers,  that 
they  refused  him  this  advantage  or  indulgence.  Laud 
also  was  immediately,  upon  this  general  charge,  seques- 
tered from  parliament,  and  committed  to  custody.^ 

The  capital  article  insisted  on  against  these  two  great 
men,  was  the  design  which  the  commons  supposed  to 
have  been  formed,  of  subverting  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  and  introducing  arbitrary  and  unlimitied 
authority  into  the  kingdom.  Of  all  the  king's  ministers, 
no  one  was  ,so  obnoxious  in  this  respect  as  the  lord  keeper 
Finch.  He  it  was,  who,  being,  speaker  in  the  king's 
third  parliament,  had  left  the  chair,  and  refused  to  put  the 
question,  when  ordered  by  the  house.  The  extrajudicial 
opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  ship  nvoney,had.  been 
procured  by  his  intrigues,  persuasions,  and  even  inenaces. 
In  all  unpopular  and  illegal  measures,  he  was  ever  most 
active;  and  he  was  even  believed  to  have  declared  pub- 
licly,4that  while  he  was  keeper  an  order  of  council  should 
always,  with  him,  be  equivalent  to  a  law.  To  appease 
the  rising  displeasure  of  the  commons,  he  desired  to  be 
heard  at  their  bar.  He  prostrated  himself  with  all  humi- 
lity before  them ;  but  this  submission  availed  him  nothing* 
An  impeachment  was  resolved  on ;  and  in  order,  to  escape 
Lord  their  fury,  he  thought  proper  seqredy  to  withdraw  and 
rinchflica,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Holland.  As  he  was  not  esteemed  equal  to 
Strafford,  or  even  to  Laud,  either  in  capacity  or  in  fideli^ 
to  his  master,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  escape 
had  been  connived  at  by  the  popular  leaders. "^  His 
impeachment,  however,  in  his  absence,  was  carried  up  to 
the  house  of  peers. 

Sir  Francis  Winjdebank,  the  secretary,  was  acrea* 
ture  of  Laud's }  a  suflBcient  reason  for  his  being  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  commons.     He   was  secretly  suspected 
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too  of  the  crime  of  popery ;  and  it  was  known  Aat,  from    chap. 
complaisance  to  the  queen,  atfd  indeed  in  compliance  with, 


the  king's  maxims  of  goveHiment,  he  had  granted  many  ^^^ 
indulgences  to  catholics,  and  had  signed  warra,nts  for  the 
pardon  of  priests,  and  their  delivery  from  confinement* 
-Grimstone,  a  popular  member,  called  him,  in  the  house, 
the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Babylon." 
^Finding  that  the  scrutiny  of  the  commons  was  pointed  Secretary 
towards  him,  and  being  sensible  that  England  was  no  ba^^fli^s. 
longer  a  place  of  ^fety  for  men  of  his  character,  he 
Suddenly  made  his  escape  into  France*^  v. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  house  of  commons,  not 
opposed,  or  rather  seconded  by  the  peers,  had  produced 
such  a  revolution  in  the  government,  that  the  two  most 
V  powerful  and  most  favoured  ministers  of  the  king  were 
-thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily  expected  to  be  tried  for 
their  life :  Two  other  ministers  had,  by  flight  alone,  saved 
themselves  from  a  like  fate  :  All  the  king's  servants  saw 
that  no  protection  could  be  given  them  by  their  master ; 
A  new  jurisdiction  was  erected  in  the  nation ;  and  before 
that  ^tribunal  all  those  trembled,  who  had  before  exulted 
most  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  commons  more  for- 
midable was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it  was 
conducted.     Not  content  with  the  authority  which  they 
had  acquired  by  attacking  these   great   ministers,  they 
were  resolved  to  render  the  most  considerable  bodies  of 
the  naticm  obnoxious  to  them.     Though  the  idol  of  the  Great  au-  ^ 
people,   they  determined  to   fortify  themselves  likewise  the'S 
with  terrors,  and  to  overawe  those  who  might  still  be  '^^*- 
inclined  to  support  the  falling  ruins  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations  several  powers  - 
had  been  exercised  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  counties :  And  these  powers,  though  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  even  warranted  by  all 
former  precedent,  yet  not  being  authorized  by  statute^ 
were  nsw  voted  to  be  illegal ;  and  the  persons  who  had 
assumed  them,  declared  delinquents.  This  term  was* 
newly  come  into  vogue,  and  expressed  a  degree  and  spe-    • 
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CHAP/    cies  of  guilt  not  exactly  known  or  ascertained*    In  conse^- 
^*^'      quence  of  th^t  determination,  mahy  of  the  nobility  and 


1640.  prinie  gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they 
justly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  ma^tracy,  imex* 
pectedly  found  themselves  involved  in  the  crime  of 
delinquency.  And  the  commons  reaped  this  multiplied 
advantage  by  their  vote:  They  disarmed  the  crown; 
they  established  the  maxims  of  rigid  law  and  liberty ;  an4 
they  spread  the  terror  of  their  own  authority.* 

The  writs  for  ship  money  had  been  du*ected  to  the 
§her]iFs,  who  were  required,  and  even  obliged  under  severe 
penalties,  to  assess  the  sums  upon  individuals,  and  to  levy 
them  by  their  authority*  Yet  were  all  the  sheriffs,  and 
b11  those  who  had  been  employed  in  that  illegal  service^ 
voted,  by  a  very  rigorous  sentence,  to  b^  delinquents* 
The  king,  by  the  maxims  of  law,  could  do  no  wrong* : 
.•His  ministei-s  and  servants,  of  whatever  degree,  in  case  of 
any  violation  of  the  constitution,  were  alone  culpable.^ 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  customs,  who  had 
been  employed  during  so  many  years  in  levying  tmmage 
<and  poundage,  and  the  new  impositions,  weire  likewise 
declared  criminals,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  compound 
for  a  pardon  by  paying  a  fine  of  150,000  pounds. 

Every  discretionary  or  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  star 
chamber  and  high  commission  courts,  which,  from  thrir 
very  constitution,  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  severe 
scrutiny ;  And  all  those  who  had  concurred  in  such  sen- 
tences, were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  law/ 
No  minister  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the  council,  but 
found  himself  exposed  by  this  decision. 
^  The  judges  who  had  given  their  vote  against  Hamb** 
den,  in  the  trial  of  ship  money,  were  accused  before  the 
peers,  and  obliged  to  find  surety  for  their  appearance* 
Berkley,  a  judge  of  th^king's  bench,  W5is  seized  by  order 
of  the  house,  even  when  sitting  in  his  tribunal ;  and  all 
men  saw  with  astonishment  the  irresistible  authority  of 
their  jurisdiction.' 

The  sanction  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well  2^ 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  necessary  for  the  confi^- 
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inadiQii  of  eccleaiai9t^eal  cao^ms;^     Axsd  this  jmdgmexit,  chap. 
it  must  be  confessed,  howey^er  r^a<Hisibie,  at  least  useful, 


it  would  h?ive  been  difficult  to  justify  by  any  precedent*"  ,i^^ 
But  the  present  was  no  tiiae  for  question  or  dispute. 
That  decision  which  abolished  ail  legislative  power  except 
that  of  parliament,  was  req«]i&ite  for  completing  the  new 
pbiB  of  liberty,  and  risndering  it  quite  uniform  aod  syste* 
IDaticaL  Almost  all  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  the  most 
considerable  of  »the  inferior  clergy,  who-^had  voted  in  the 
late  coBvocation,  found  themselves  exposed  by*  these  new 
principles  to  the  imputation  of  dslinquency.^     . 

Th£  most  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  measures,  and 
the  least  justifiable,  was  the  revival  .  of  monopolies  so 
solemnly  abolished,  after  reitemted  endeavours^,  by  a 
isceot  act  of  parliament*  Sensible  of  this  unhappy  mea- 
sure, the  king  had  of  himself  recalled,  during  the  time  of 
ins  ifirst  expedition  against  Scotland,  many  of  these  oppres- 
sive patents ;  and  die  rest  were  now  annulled  by  audiority 
jpf  parliament,  and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in'them 
declared  d^linqiients.  The  commons  carried  po.far  dieir 
detestation  of  this  odious  measure,  that  they  assumed  a 
poiwer  which  had  formerly  been  seldom  practised,^  and 
they  expelled  all  their  members  who  were  monopolists  or 
projectors :  An  artifice,  by  which,  besides  increasing  their 
own  privileges,  they  weakened  still  farther  the  very  small 
party  which  the  king  secretly  retained  in  the  house. 
Mildmay,  a  notonous  monopolist,  yet  having  associated 
himself  with  the  ruling  party,  was  still  allowed  to  keep 
his  seat*  In  all  questions  indeed  of  elections,  no  steady 
rule  of  decision  was  observed ;  and  nothing  farther  was 
regarded  thatn  the  affections  and  attachments  of  the  par- 
ties.^ Men's  passions  were  too  much  heated  to  be  shocked 


t  Nalaon,  vol.  i.  p.  678. 

u  An  act  of  parliAment,  95  Hen.  VUl.  cap.  t9.  allowed  the  .convocation,  with 
tbe  kiog's  (Bifln^enti  to  mal^e  f^ikons.  By  the  fMnous  act  of  submisaion  to.  that 
prince,  the  tjlergy  bound  themselves  to  enact  no  canons  without  the  king's 
consent.  The  parUament  was  never  mentioned  nor  thought  of.  Saeh  {Mreten- 
ttons  as  the  commons  advanced  at  present  would,  in  any  former  age>  have  been 
deemed  strange  usurpations. 
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CHAP,    with   any  instance  of  injustice,  which  served  ends 

popular  as  those  which  were  pursued  by  this  house  of 


1640.      commons*  * 

The  whole  sovereign  power  being  thus  in  a  manner 
transferred  to  the  commons,  and  die  government,  without 
any  seeming  violence  or  disorder,  being  changed  in  a  mo* 
ment  from  a  monarchy  almost  absolute,  to  a  pure  demo- 
cracy ;  the  popular  leaders  seemed  willing  for  some  time 
to  suspend  their  active  vigour,  and  to  consolidate  their 
authority^  ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exercise  of  it. 
Every  day  produced  some  new  harangue  on  past  grie* 
vances.  The  detestation  of  former  usurpations,  was  far- 
ther enlivened:  The  jealousy  of  liberty  roused.  And 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  free  government,  no  less  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  view  of  a  violated  constitution, 
than  by  the  ravages  of  the  most  enormous  tyranny*-^ 

This  was  the  time  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all 
kinds,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority,  and  nour- 
ished by  unbounded  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert 
themselves,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  public*  Then  was 
celebrated  the  sagacity  of  Pym,  more  fitted  for  use  than 
ornament ;  matured,  not  chilled,  by  his  advanced  age,  and 
lotig  experience :  Then  was  displayed  the  mighty  am- 
bition of  Hambden,  taught  disguise,  not  moderation,  from 
former  constraint ;  supported  by  courage,  conducted  by 
prudence,  embellished  by  modesty;  but  whether  founded 
in  a  love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is  still,  from  his 
imtimely  end,  left  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  Then  too  were 
known  the  dark,  ardent,  and  dangerous  charact^  of  St. 
John ;  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Hollis,  violent  and  sincere, 
open  and  entire  in  his  enmities  and  in  his  friendships ;  the 
enthusiastic  genius  of  young  Vane,  extravagant  in  the 
ends  which  he  pursued,  sagacious  and  profound  in  die 
means  which  he  employed ;  incited  by  thb  appearances  of 
religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of  morality* 

So  litde  apology  would"  be  received  for  past  mep*'^ 
so  contagious  the  general  spirit  of  discontent,  thaf  * 
men  of  the  most  moderate  tempers,  and  the  most  att 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted  themselves  wit^ 
utmost  vigour  in  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  p. 
exiting  the  authors  of  them/    The  lively  and  anima 


Oigby  displayed  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  the  firm    chap. 
and  undaunted  Capel,  the  modest  and  candid  Palmer.  In  ^^^^^^^^ 
this  list  too  of  patriot  royalists  are   found;  the. virtuous      i^^ 
names  of  Hyde  and  Falkland.     Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions^  these  men  differed  widely  from  the 
former ;  in  their  present  actions  and  discourses,  an  entire 
concurrence  and  unanimity  was  observed. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  invectives  agamst  illegal 
)i3urpations,  not  only  the  house  of  commons  inflamed  them- 
selves with  the  highest  animosity  against  the  couit :  The 
nation  caught  new  fire  from  the  popular  leaders,  and  seemed 
now  to  have  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  many  supposed 
disorders  in  the  government.  While  the  law  in  several  in* 
stances  seemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  farther  than  > 
^ome. secret  azid  calm  murmurs;  but  mounted  up  into 
rage  and  f^iry,  as  soon  as  the  constitution  was  thought  to 
be  restored  to  its  former  integrity  and  vigour*  The  capi- 
tal, especially,  being  the  seat  of  parliament,  was  highly 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disaffection.  Tu- 
mults were  daily  raised ;  seditious  assemblies  encouraged  ; 
and.every*  man  neglecting  his  own  business  was  wholly 
intent  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion.  By  stronger 
contagion,  the  popular  affections  were  communicated 
from  breast  to  breast,  in  this  place  of  general  rendezvous 
and  society. 

Thk  harangues  of  members,  now  first  published  and 
dispersed,  kept  alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's 
administi^ation*  The  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  puritan!-' 
Gal  preachers  and  lecturers^  'whom  the  commons  arbitrarily 
settled  in  all  the  considerable  churches,  resounded  with 
faction  and  fanaticism.  Vengeance  was  fully  taken  for  the 
long  silence  and  constraint,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  ^ 
Laud  and  the  high  commission,  these  preachers  had  been 
retained.  .  The  press^  freed  from  all  fear  or  reserve, 
swarmed  with  productions,  dangerous  by  their  seditious 
zeal  and  calumny  more  than  by  any  art  or  eloquence  of 
composition.  Noise  and  fury,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  formed 
the  sole  rhetoric  which,  during  this  tumult  of  various  pre* 
jjidices  and  passions,  could  be  heard  or  attended  to. 

The  sentence  which  had  been  executed^gainst  Prynne, 
Bastwic,  atid  Burton,  now  suffered  9.  revisal  from  par* 
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ClfAP.    liament.     These  libellers,  far  from  being  tamed  by  tlie 
rigorous  punishtnentd  which  they  had  undergoBe,  showed 


t^¥K  ^^^'^  ^  disposition  of  repeating  their  oiFence;  and  the 
ministers  were  afraid  lest  new  satires  should  issue  from 
their  prisons,  and  still  farther  inflame  the  prevailing  dis-* 
contents.  By  an  order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had 
been  carried  to  remote  prisons^  Bastwic  to  Scilly,  Prymie 
to  Jersey,  Burton  to  Guernsey ;  •  all  access  to  them  was 
denied ;  and  the  use  of  books,  and  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper^ 
was  refused  them.  The  sentence  for  these  additional 
punishments  was  immediately  reversed  in  an  arbitrary 
ftiatiner  by  the  commons :  Even  the  first  sentence,  upon 
examination,  was  declared  illegal :  And  the  judges  who 
passed  it  were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the  suffer- 
ers.* When  the  prisoners  landed  in  England,  they  were 
received  and  entertained  with  the  highest  demonstrations 
of  affection,  were  attended  by  a  mighty  confluence  of  com-> 
pany,  their  charges  were  borne  with  great  magnificence, 
and  liberal  presents  bestowed  on*  them.  On  their  approach 
to  any  town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  receive  them^ 
and  welcomed  their  reception  with  shouts  and  acclama* 
tions.  Their  train  still  increased,  as  they  drew  nigh  to 
London.  Some  miles  from  the  city,  the  zealots  of  their 
party  met  them  in  great  multitudes,  and  attended  their 
triumphant  entrance  :  Boughs  were  carried  jn  this  tumul- 
tuous procession ;  the  roads  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  amidst  the  highest  exultations  of  joy,  were  intermin- 
gled loud  and  virulent  invectives  against  the  prelates,  who 
had  so  cruelly  persecuted  su^h  godly  personages.*  The 
more  ignoble  these  men  were,  the  more  sensible  was  the 
insult  upon  royal  authority,  and  the  more  dangerous  was 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  mutiny,  which  it  discovered 
among  the  people. 

LiLBURNE,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been 
punished  for  seditious  libels  during  the  preceding  admin- 
istration, now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  wer**  ^f^f^r't^f^A 
damages  from  the  judges  and  ministers  of  justic 
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Not  only  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  ensured    chap* 
impunity  to  all  libellers :   A  new  method  of  framing  and  ^^...^L. 
diBpersing  libels  was  invented  by  the  leaders  of  popular      ^q^ 
discontent.     Petitions  to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving 
redress  against  particular  grievances;  and  when  a  suffi* 
cient  number  of  subscriptions  was  procured,  the  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  commons,  and  iitimediately  pub- 
lished. These  petitions  became  secret  bonds  of  association 
among  the  subscribers,  and  seemed   to  give   undoubted 
sanction    and  authority   to    the   complaints    which    they 
eoutained. 

It  is  pretended  by  historians  favourable  to  the  royal 
«ause,^  and  is  even,  asserted  by  the  king  himself  in  a 
declaration,^  that  a  most  disingenuous  or  rather  criminsd 
practice  prevailed,  in  conducting  many  of  these  addresses. 
A  petition  was  first  framed ;  moderate,  reasonable,  such 
as  men  of  character  willingly  subscribed.  The  names 
Were  afterwards  torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petition^ 
which  served  better  the  purposes  of  the  popular  faction. 
We  may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  nation,  when  so  scandalous  an  imposture,  which 
affected  such  numbers  of  people,  could  be  openly  prac- 
tised, without  drawing  infamy  and  ruin  upon  the  managers4 

So  many  grievances  were  offered  both  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  by  petitions  without  doors,  that  the  house  was 
divided  into  above  forty  committees,  charged,  each  of 
them,  with  the  examination  of  some  particular  violation 
of  law  and  liberty,  which  had  been  complained  of.  Be- 
sides the  general  committees  of  religion,  trade,  privileges, 
laws;  many  subdivisions  of  these  were  framed,  and  a 
strict  scrutiny  was  every  where  carried  on.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  the  commons  assumed  less  influence  and  authority, 
complaints  of  grievances  were  usually  presented  to  the 
house,  by  any  members  who  had  had  particular  opportu- 
TiUy  of  observing  them.  These  general  committees,  which 
re  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  courts,  had  not  then  been 
-^-.blished ;  and  we  find  that  the  king  in  a  former  declar 
...on,*^   complains  loudly   of  this   innovation,    so   little 
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CHAt».    favourable  to  royal  authority.     But  never  was  so  muck. 
^^^'      multiplied  as  at  present,  the  use  of  these  committees  ; 
l(Ho.      ^"^  ^^^  commons,  though  themselves  the  greatest  innova- 
tors, employed  the  usual  artifice  of  complaining  against 
innovations,    and  pretended  to  recover  the  ancient  and 
established  government* 

From  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  house  dsdly 
passed  votes,  which  mortified  and  astonished  the  court, 
and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation.  Ship  money  wa% 
declared  illegal  and  arbitrary ;  the  sentence  against  Hamb- 
den  cancelled ;  the  court  of  York  abolished ;  compositions 
for  knighthood  stigmatized ;  the  enlargement  of  the  forests 
condemned ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled ;  and  every 
late  measure  of  administration  treated  with  reproach  and 
obloquy.  To*day,  a  sentence  of  the  star  chamber  was 
exclaimed  against:  To-morrow,  a  decree  of  the  high 
commission.  Every  discretionary  act  of  council  was 
represented  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  and  the  general 
inference  was  still  inculcated,  that  a  formed  design  had 
been  laid  to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

From  necessity,  the  king  remained  entirely  passive 
during  all  these  violent  operations.  The  few  servants, 
^  who  continued  faithful  to  him,  were  seized  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  commons  iu 
power  and  popularity,  and  were  glad,  by  their  unactive 
and  inoflfensive  behaviour,  to  compound  for  impunity. 
The  torrent  rising  to  so  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  height^ 
despair  seized  all  those,  who  from  interest  or  habit  were 
most  attached  to  monarchy.  And  as  for  those  who  main* 
tained  their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  their  regard  to 
the  constitution,  they  seemed  by  their  concurrence  to 
swell  that  inundation  which  began  already  to  deluge  every- 
thing. "  You  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  govem- 
*'  ment  in  pieces,"  said  Charles  in  a  discourse  to  the 
parliament ;  **  a  practice  frequent  with  skilful  artists, 
"  they  desire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  rust  ^ 
'^  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine,"  con* 
he,  *'  may  again  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and  mc„_ 
"  provided  it  be  put  up  entire ;  so  as  not  a  pin  of  i* 
wanting."     But  this  was  far  from  the  intention  of 
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commons.  The  machine  they  thought,  with  srome  reason,  CHAP, 
was  incumbered  with  many  wheels  and  springs,  which 
retarded  and  crossed  its  operations,  and  destroyed  its  |g^ 
utility*  Happy!  had  they  proceeded  with  moderation, 
and  been  contented,  in  their  present  plenitude  of  power, 
to  remove  -such  parts  only  as  might  justly  be  deemed 
superfluous  and  incongruous* 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they 
had  acquired,'  the  commons,  besides  confounding  and 
overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requisite  to  inspire 
eourage  into  their  friends  and  adherents ;  particularly  intp 
the  Scots,  and  the  religious  puritans,  to  whose  assistance 
and  good  offices  they  were  already  so  much  beholden* 

No  sooner  were  the  Scots  masters  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  aside  their  first  professions,  which 
they  had  not  indeed  means  to  support,  of  paying  for 
(every  thing;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  destructive 
expedient  of  plunder  and  free  quarters,  the  country  con- 
sented to  give  them  a  regular  contribution  of  850  pounds 
a  day,  in  full  of  their  subsistence.^  The  parliament, 
that  they  might  relieve  the  northern  counties  from  so 
grievous  a  burden,  agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottish, 
as  well  as  to  the  English  army ;  and  because  subsidies 
would  be  levied  too  slowly  fpr  so  urgent  an  occasion, 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  <^ltizens  upon  the  security 
of  particular  members*  Two  subsidies,  a  very  small 
sum,^  were  at  first  voted ;  and  as  the  intention  of  this 
supply  was  to  indemnify  the  members,  who,  by  their  pri- 
vate, had  supported  public  credit,  this  pretence  was  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of,  and  the  money  was  ordered  to  be 
paid,  not  into  the  treasury,  but  to  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  parliament :  A  practice  which,  as  it  diminished  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  was  willingly  embraced,  and  was 
afterwards  continued  by  the  commons,  with  regard  to 
every  branch  of  revenue  which  they  granted  to  the  king* 
"^^  e  invasion  of  the  Scots  had  evidently  been  the  cause 
assembling  the  parliament :  The  presence  of  their  army 
Liced  the  king  to  that  total  subjection  in  which  he  was 
..^,/  held:    The  commons,  for  this  reason,  openly  pro- 
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CHAP,  fessed  their  intention  of  retaining  these  invaders,  till  all 
^^^^^^  their  own  enemies  should  be  suppressed,  and  all  their 
JWO.  purposes  effected.  We  cannot  yet  spare  the  ScotSj  said 
Strode  plainly  in  the  house,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  stiil 
too  strong  for  lis  :^  An  allusion  to  a  passage  of  scripture^ 
according  to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  month  were  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  th^ 
two  armies ;  a  sum  much  greater  than  the  subject  had 
ever  been  accustomed,  in  any  former  period,  to  pay  to  the 
public.  And  though  several  subsidies,  togethep  with  a 
•poll  tax,  were  from  time  to  time  voted  to  answer  the 
charge;  the  commons  still  took  care  to  be  in  debt,  in 
Order  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  session  the  more 
necessary. 

The  Scots  being  such  useful  allies  to  the  malcontent 
party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted  with  the 
most  unlimited  complaisance  and  the  most  important 
services.  The  king  having,  in  his  first  speech,  called 
them  rebels^  observed  that  he  had  given  great  o£fence 
to  the  parliament;  and  he  was  immediately  obliged  to 
soften,  and  even  retract  the  expression.  The  Scottish 
commissioners,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  ^ 
carl  of  Rothes  and  lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage 
in  conducting  their  treaty ;  yet  made  no  haste  in  bringing 
it  to  an  issue.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and  kept  an 
intimate  correspondence,  as  well  with  the  magistrates, 
who  were  extremely  disaffected,  as  with  the  popular 
leaders  in  both  houses.  St.  Antholine's  church  was 
assigned  them  for  their  devotions ;  and  their  chaplains, 
here,  began  openjy  to  practise  the  presbyterian  form  of 
worship,  which,  except  in  foreign  languages,  had  never 
hitherto  been  allowed  any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So 
violent  was  the  general  propensity  towards  this  new  reli- 
gion, that  multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church. 
Those,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  find  access  early  in  the 
morning,  kept  their  places  the  whole  day :  Those,  who 
were  excluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes 
of  catching,  at  least,  some  distant  murmur  or  brokeii 
phrases  of  the  holy  rhetoric'    All  the  eloquence  of  parlia- 
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ment,  now  well  refined  from  pedantry,  animated  with  the    CHAP, 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  employed   in  the   most   important  ^^..^^^Lj 
Interests,  was  not  attended  to  with  such  insatiable  avidity      y^^- 
as  were  these  lectures,  delivered  with  ridiculous  cant,  and 
a  provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarism  and  of  ignorance. 

The  most  effectual  expedient  for  paying  court  to  the 
S^ealous  Scots  was  to  promote  the  presbyterian  discipline 
and  worship  throughout  England,  and  to  this  innovation 
the  popular  leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well  as  their 
more  devoted  partisans,  were,  of  themselves,  sufficiently 
inclined.  The  puritanical  party,  whose  progress,  though 
secret,  had  hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  disorders,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fess their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the 
established  religion.  The  prevalence  of  that  sect  in  the 
parliament  discovered  itself,  from  the  beginning,  by  in- 
sensible but  decisive  symptoms.  Marshall  and  Burgess, 
two  puritanical  clergymen,  were  chosen  to  preach  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  with  discourses  seven  hours 
in  length.*^  It  being  the^cUstom  of  the  house  always  to 
take  the  sacrament  before  they  enter  upon  business,  they 
ordered,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  that  the  commimion 
table  should  be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's into  the  middle  of  the  area.*  The  name  of  the 
spiritual  lords  was  commonly  left  out  in  acts  of  par- 
liament;  and  the  laws  ran  in  the  name  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  The  clerk  of  the  upper  house,  in  reading 
bills,  turned  his  back  on  the  bench  of  bishops ;  nor  was 
his  insolence  ever  taken  notice  of.  On  a  day  appointed 
for  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation,  all  the  orders  of  tem- 
poral peers,  contrary  to  former  practice,  in  going  to 
church,  took  place  of  the  spiritual ;  and  lord  Spenser  re- 
marked that  the  humiliation,  that  day,  seemed  confined 
alone  to  the  prelates. 

Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  some  vehe-  Tkebi- 
ment  harangue  against  the  usurpations  of   the  bishops,  ^cke(^** 
against  the  high  commission,  against  the  late  convocation, 
against  the  new  canons.     So  disgusted  were  all  lovers  of 
civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines  promoted  by  the  clergy,  that 
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CHAP,  these  invectives  were  received  without  control;  and  n^ 
^^^^  distinction,  at  first,  appeared  between  such  as  desired  only 
1540.  ^^  repress  the  exorbitances  of  the  hierarchy,  and  such  as 
pretended  totally  to  annihilate  episcopal  jurisdiction.  En- 
couraged by  these  favourable  appearances,  petitions  against 
the  church  were  framed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
The  epithet  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  priesthood 
was  commonly  applied  to  all  churchmen,  addicted  to  the 
established  discipline  and  worship ;  though  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  England,  during  that  age,  seem  to  have  been,  as 
they  are  at  present,  sufficiently  learned  and  exemplary. 
An  address  against  episcopacy  was  presented  by  twelve 
clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,  and  pretended  to 
be  signed  by  many  hundreds  of  the  puritanical  persuasion. 
But  what  made  most  noise  was,  the  city  petition  for  a 
total  alteration  of  church  government ;  a  petition  to  which 
15,000  subscriptions  were  annexed,  and  which  was  pre- 
sented by  alderman  Pennington,  the  city  member.™  It  is 
remarkable  that,  among  the  many  ecclesiastical  abuses 
there  complained  of,  an  allowance,  given  by  the  licensers 
of  books,  to  publish  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
is  not  forgotten  by  these  rustic  censors." 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
people,  the  leaders  in  the  hoi^se  resolved  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  cler- 
gymen the  exercise  of  any  civil  office.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bishops  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  a  measure  not  unacceptable  to  the  zealous  friends 
of  liberty,  who  observed  with  regret  the  devoted  attach- 
ment  of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  But  when 
this  bill  was  presented  to  the  peers,  it  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  :**  The  first  check  which  the  commons  had 
received  in  their  popular  career,  and  a  prognostic  of  what 
they  might  afterwards  expect  from  the  upper  house,  whose 
inclinations  and  interests  could  never  be  totally  separated 
from  the  throne.  But,  to  show  how  little  they  were 
couraged,  the  puritans  immediately  brought  in  another 
for  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  though  they  tho" 
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^oper  to  let  that  bill  sleep  at  present,  in  expectation  of  a    dHAP. 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  reviving  it,^  *.^^^->r^ 

Among  other  acts  of  regal  executive  power,  which  the  ^^^ 
commons  were  every  day  assuming,  they  issued  orders  for 
demolishing  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes.  The  zealous 
sir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the  execution  of  these  orders 
was  committed,  removed  all  crosses  even  out  of  streets 
and  markets;  and  from  his  abhorrence  of  that  super* 
stitious  figure,  would  not  any  where  allow  one  piece  of 
wood  or  stone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles.** 

The  bishop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  attacked 
on  account  of  innovations/  Cozens,  who  had  long  been 
obnoxious,  was  exposed  to  new  censures.  This  clergy- 
man, who  was  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  extremely 
zealous  for  ecclesiastical  ceremonies :  And  so  far  from 
permitting  the  communicants  to  break  the  sacramental 
bread  with  their  fingers,  a  privilege  on  which  the  puritans 
strenuously  insisted,  he  would  not  so  much  as  allow  it  to 
be  cut  with  an  ordinary  household  instrument.  A  con- 
secrated knife  must  perform  that  sacred  office,  and  must 
Aever  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vulgar  services.' 

Cozens  likewise  was  accused  of  having  said.  The 
king  has  no  more  authority  tn  ecclesiastical  matters^  than 
the  boy  who  rubs  my  horse^s  heeh,^  The  expression  ^«s 
violent :  But  it  is  certain,  that  all  those  high  churchmen, 
who  were*  so  industrious  in  reducing  the  laity  to  submis* 
sion,  were  extremely  fond  of  their  own  privileges  and  in- 
dependency, and  were  desirous  of  exempting  the  mitre 
from  all  subjection  to  the  crown. 

A  COMMITTEE  was  elected  by  the  lower  house,  as  a 
court  of  inquisition  upon  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly  , 

denominated  the  committee  of  scandalous  ministers.  The 
politicians  among  the  commons  were  apprized  of  the  g^eat 
importance  of  the  pulpit  for  guiding  the  people ;  the  bigots 
were  enraged  against  the  prelatical  clergy;  and  both  of 
im  knew  that  no  established  government  could  be  over- 
own  by  strictly   observing  the   principles   of  justice, 

lity,  or  clemency.     The  proceedings,  therefore,  of  this' 

»  Clarendon,  toI.  i.  p.  iST.  q  Whitlocke>  p.  45.  r  Rushwortii^: 
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CHAP,  fam^^us  committee,  which  continued  for  several  yeara, 
^^^Y;  were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  both  on 
i640.  ^^^  church  and  the  universities.  They  began  with  harass- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  molesting  the  clergy ;  anfd  ended 
with  sequestrating  and  ejecting  them*  In  order  to  join 
contumely  to  cruelty,  they  gave  the  sufferers  the  epithet  of 
scandalous.,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  as  odious  as 
'they  were  miserable.^  The  greatest  vices,  however,  which 
they  could  reproach  to  a  great  part  of  them,  were,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  placing  the  communion  table  in  the 
east,  reading  the  king's  orders  for  sports  on  Sunday,  and 
other  practices,  which  the  established  government,  both  in 
church  and  state,  had  strictly  enjoined  them. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  all  historians,  who 
lived  near  that  age,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  decisive,  all 
authors  who  have  casually  made  mention  of  those  public 
transactions,  still  represent,  the  civil  disorders  and  con- 
vulsions as  proceeding  from  religious  controversy,  and 
consider  the  political  disputes  about  power  and  liberty,  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  other.  It  is  true,  had  the- 
king, been  able  to  support  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  abstain  from  all  invasion  of  national  privileges,  it 
seems  not  probable  that  the  puritans  ever  could  have  ac<* 
quired  such  authority  as  to  overturn  the  whole  constitution  : 
Yet  so  entire  was  the  subjection  into  which  Charles  was 
now  fallen,  that,  had  not  the  wound  been  poisoned  by  the 
infusion  of  theological  hatred,  it  must  have  admitted  of  an 
easy  remedy.  Disuse  of  parliament^,  imprisonments  and 
prosecution  of  members,  ship  money,  an  arbitrary  admin- 
istration; these  were  loudly  complained  of:  But  the 
grievances  which  tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament 
and  nation,  especially  the  latter,  were  the  surpliee,  the 
rails  placed  about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on  approaching 
it,  the  liturgy,  the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  embroidered 
copes,  lawn  sleeves,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and 
jof  the  cross  in  baptism.  *.  On  account  of  these,  wei-e  th^ 
popular  leaders  content  to  throw  the  government  into  ' 
violent  convulsions ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  agr 
of  tliis  island,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  disc.  _ 
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deeded  from  ao  mean  and  contemptible  an  origin 

Some  persons,  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this  age,  have  ^hm. 
ventured  to  put  them  ip  balance  with  the  most  illustrious 
chvacters  of  antiquity*;  and  mention^ed  the  names  of  Pym, 
Hambden,  Vane,  as  a  just  parallel  to  those  of  Cato, 
Brutus,  Cassius«  Profpund  capacity^  indeed,  undaunted 
courage,  e^itensive  enterprise ;  in  these  particulars  perhaps 
the  Roman  do  not  much  surpass  the  English  worthies: 
^Ut  what  a  difference,  when  the  discourse,  conduct,  con- 
Verss^tion,  and  private  ,as  well  as  public  behaviour,  of  bolli 
sure  inspected !  Compare  only  one  circumstance,  and  con- 
sider its  consequences*  The  leisure  of  those  noble  anciento 
was  totally  employed  in  the  study  of  Greci^  eloquence 
and  philosophy ;  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and 
civilized  society :  The  whole  discourse  and  language  of 
the  modems  were  polluted  with  mysterious  jsurgon,  and 
/uU  of  die  iQwesit  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy. 

Tii£  laws,  as  they  stood  at  present,  protected  the 
«burcb,  b^  they  e^cposed  die  catholics  to  the  utmost  rage 
Ckf  the  puritans ;  .ai^d  these  unhappy  religionists,  so  obnox- 
ious to  th^  prevafling  sect,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long 
onnftolested*  -The  voluntary  contribution  which  they  had 
made,  in  order  to  assist  the  king  in  his  war. against  the 
Scottish  covenanters,  was  inquired  into,  and  represented 
as  the  greatest .  enormity*^  By  an  address  from  the 
sommcmsy  all  officers  of  that  religion  were  removed  from 
the  army,  and  application  was  made  to .  the  king  for 
seizing  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  recusants ;  a  proportion 
to  which,  by  law,  he  was  entitled,  but  which  he  had  always 
allqwed  the^A  to  possess  upon  easy  compositions.  The 
execution  of  the  severe  and  bloody  laws  against  priestsB 
was  insisted  on :  And  one  Goodman  a  Jesuit,  who  was 
ibund  .in  prison,  was  condemned  to  a  capital  punishment* 
Charles,  however,  agreeably  to  his  principles,  scrupled  to 


^onl  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  says,  that  the  parliamentary  i)artv  were 

^'d  dbout  the  entire  aboUtion  of  episcopacy;   They  were  onlv  the  rdo^ 

vrunch  raen^  as  they  were  called,  who  insisted  on  that  measure.    ISut  those 

wefc  willing  to  retuin  bishops,  insisted  on  reducing  their  authority  to  a 

ebb ;  as  well  as  ou  abolishing  the  ceremonies  of  woinihip  and  vestments 

e  clergj'.    Tlie  controversy,  thercfor6,  between  the  parties  was  atraost 

"y  theological,  and  that  of  the  most  frivolous  aiid  ricncu!onsTdiid/ 

"ush worth,  vol.  V.  p.  UllY. 
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CHAP,    sijni  the  warrant  for  his  execution;  and  the   cbmtnoos 

LIV 

y^^^^y^^^j  expressed   great  resentment   on   the    occasion.^      There 

1640.      remains  a  singular  petition  of  Goodman,  beggiog  to  be 

hanged,  rather  than  prove  a  source  of  contention  between 

/  the  king  and  his  people/'  He  escaped  with  his  life ;  but  it 

seems  more  probable  that  he  was  overlooked  amidst  a&irs 
of  greater  consequence,  than  that  such  unrelenting  hatred 
^ould  be  softened  by  any  consideration  of  his  courage 
and-  generosity. 

For  some  years,  Con,  a  Scotchman,  afterwards^ 
Rosetti,  an  Italian,  had  openly  resided  at  London,  and 
frequented  the  court,  as  vested  with  a  commission  from 
the  pope.  The  queen's  zeal,  and  her  authority  with  her 
husband,  had  been  the  cause  of  this  imprudence,  so  offea- 
sive  to  the  nation.*  But  the  spirit  of  bigotry  now  rose  too 
high  to  permit  any  longer  such  indulgences.^ 

Hayward,  a  justice  of  peace,  having  been  wounded, 
when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  by  one  James, 
a  catholic  madman,  this  enormity  was  ascribed  to  the 
popery,  not  the  frenzy,  of  the  assassin ;  and  great  alarms 
seized  the  nation  and  parliament.^  An  univerBal  con- 
spiracy of  the  papists  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  ; 
and  every  man,  for  some  days,  imagined  *  that  he  had  a 
sword  at  his  throat.  Though  some  persons  of  iamaly  and 
distinction  were  still  attached  to  the  catholic  superstition, 
.  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  that  sect  did  not  amount 
to  the-fortieth  part  of  the  nation  :  And  the  frequent  panics 
to  which  men,  during  this  period,  were  so  subject  on 
account  of  the  catholics,  were  less  the  effects  of  fear;,  than 
of  extreme  rage  and  aversion  entertained  against  them. 

The  queen  mother  of  France,  having  been  forced  into 
banishment  by  some  coqrt  intrigues,  had  retired  into 
England';  and  expected  shelter,  amidst  her  present  dis- 
tresses, in  the  dominions  of  her  daughter  and  son-^in-law. 

y  Rushworili,  vol.  v.  p.  158, 159.    Nnlson,  vol.  i.  p.  739. 

z  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  106.     Nalson,  vol.  i  p.  749- 

a  it  is  now  known  fwrn  tlic  Clarendon  papers,  that  the  king  had  iilso  an 
auUiorlzed  agent  who  resided  at  Koine.  His  name  was  Bret,  and  hi&  chief  bu»< 
11C8S  wasrto  ncj^otiate  with  the  pope  concerning  indulgences  to  the  catholics,  and 
to  engage  the  catholics  in  return  to  be  good  and  Ibyal  subjects.  But  this  whole 
matter,  though  very  innocent,  was  most  carefully  kept  secret.  The  king  says, 
that  he  believed  Bret  to  be  as  much  his  as  any  papist  could  be.    See  p.  sfi.  354, 

b  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  .301.  (  Criarcn<lon,  vol.  i.  p.  349.    Rushiwortb, 

vffl.  V.  p.  57.  ,  ^ 
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But  though  shd  behaved  in  the  most  inoffensive  manner,    ^r^' 
she  was  insulted  by  the  populace  on  account  of  her  reji-  s^^^>,rs,^ 
gion;    and  was  even  threatened  with  worse  treatment,      uaor 
The  earl  of  Holland,  lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  had  ordered 
a  hundred  musqueteers  to  guard  her;   but  finding  that 
they  had  imbibed  the  same  prejudices  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  and  were  unwillingly  employed  in  such 
a  service,  he  laid  the  cause  before  the  house  of  peers ;  for 
die  king's  authority  was  now  entirely  annihilated.     He 
represented  the  indignity  of  the  action,  that  so  ^  great  <i 
poincess,  mother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  queens 
4»f  Spain  and  England,  should  be  aiFronted  by  the  multi- 
tude.    He  observed  the  indelible  reproach  which  would 
fall  uppn  the  nation^   if  that  unfortunate   queen   should 
suffer  any  violence  from  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  people. 
He  urged  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality  due  to  every 
one,  much  more  to  a  person  in  distress,'  of  so  high  a  rank, 
with  whom  the  nation  was  so  nearly  connected.     The 
peers  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the 
commons,  whoae  authority  over  the  people  was  absolute. 
The  commons  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
t^Ueen  mother;    but  at  the  same  time  prayed,  that  she 
might  be  desired  to  depart  the  kingdom :  *'  For  the  quiet- 
^  ing  those  jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  well 
'^  affected  subjects,  occasioned   by  some  ill  instruments 
^'  about  that  queen's  person,  by  the  flowing  of  priests  and 
*'  papists  to  her  house,  and  by  the  use  and  practice  of  the 
^^  idolatry  of  the  mass»  and  eicercise  of  other  superstitious 
^^  services  of  the  Romish  church,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
"  true  religion."** 

Charles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  overcome  the  intractable  and  encroaching  spirit 
of  the  commons,  by  a  perseverance  in  his  own  measures, 
by  a  stately  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining,  at 
their  utnoost  height,  and  even  perhaps  stretching  beyond 
former  precedent,  the  rights  of  his  prerogative.  Finding, 
by  experience,  how  unsuccessful  those  measures  had 
proved,  and  ob3erving  tHe  low  condition  to  which  he  wa^ 
now  reduced,  he  resolved  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and 
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eHAP.    to  i^gain  the  confidence  of  his  people,  by  ]^aU€ae86,  by 
concessions,  tttid  by  a  total  conformity  to  their  tnelinatioiitt 


16«>.  ^^^  prejudices.  It  may  safely  be  averred,  liiat  4iis  new 
extreme  into  which  the  king,  for  want  of  proper  eounsel 
or  support,  was  fallen,  became  ik>  less  tfamgeroua  to  the 
constitution,  and  pernicious  to  public  peace,   than  the 

*  other   in   which  he  had   so  long  and  so   unfettunoteljr 

persevered. 

ToniiAge  The  pretensions  witli  regard  to  tonnage  and  pound-- 

]HHmdage.  &ge  were  revived,  and  with  certain  assurance  of  success 
by  the  commons.^  The  levying  of  these  duties,  as  ibi^ 
merly,  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  even  im»casii^ 
them  at  pleasure,  was  such  an  incongruity  in  a  firee  coiv* 
stitution,  where  the  people,  by  their  fundamental  privi- 
leges, cannot  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent,  as  couM 
no  longer  be  endured  by  diese  jealous  patrons  of  liberty. 
In  the  preamble  therefore  to  the  bill,  by  which  iht  com> 
mons  granted  these  duties  to  the  king,  they  took  care,  in 
the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms,  to  Assert  their  own 
right  of  bestowing  this  gift,  and  to  divest  the  crown  of  ail 
independent  title  of  assuming  it.  And  that  they  might 
increase,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the  entire  dependence  and 
subjection  of  the  king,  they  voted  these  duties  only  (at 
two  months,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  renawed 
their  grants  for  very  short  periods.^  Charles,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  entertained  no  intention  ever  again  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  parliament,  passed  this  important 
bill  without  any  scruple  or  hesitation.^ 

j|>^nn'»*  With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  he 

made  a  little  difficulty.  -By  an  old  statute,  passed  during 
the  reign  of  £dward  III.  it  had  been  enacted,  that  paiiia* 
ments  should  be  held  once  every  year,  or  more  frequently 
if  necessary :  But  as  no  provision  had  been  made  in  case 
of  failure,  ^nd  no  precise  method  pointed  out  for  execu* 

c  It  appears  not  that  the  commons^  though  now  entirely  masters,  ahcttiohed 
tTie  new  impositions  of  James,  ugainst  which  they  had  formerly  so  loudly  comi 

filained  :  A  certain  proof  that  the  rates  of  eustoms,  settled  by  that  prince>  wtste 
n  most  instances  just,  and  proportioned  to  the  new  price  of  commodities.  T>i*.w 
seem  rather  to  havfe  been  low.    See  Jonrn.  10th' Aug.  1625. 

f  It  M-as  an  ii^struction  given  by  the  house  to  the  comiiiittee  which  fr^..« 
one  of  these  bills,  to  take  care  ihat  the  rates  u]>on  exportation  may  be  as  hj  ^ 
as  possible ;  and  upon  importation,  as  heavy  as  trade  will  bear :  a  proof  that  i 
riatarc  of  commerce  began  now  to  be  iiiulerbtootl.    Journ.  %  4unc  164), 
g  Chir^mlon,  toI.  i.  p.  20^.    . 
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tkm  ;■  tfais  statute  liad  been  tcmsidered  merely  as  a  general  chap. 
deolantien,  and  was  dispensed  with  at  pleasure.  The  Ji!}[l 
-dtofect.  itas.  sapplied  by  those  vigtlaait  patriots  who  now  ^^^ 
ateumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  enacted,  that 
if  the  chancellor,  who  was  first  bound  under  severe  penal^, 
tksv  failed  to  issue  writs,  by  the  diird  of  September  in 
-every  thi«d  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers  should 
be  empowered  to  exert  this  authority :  In  default  of  the 
peers,  diat  the  sherifis,  mayors,  baiiiffs)  Sec.  should  sum- 
mon the  voters :  And  in  their  default,  that  the  voters 
themselves  should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election  of 
members,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  writs  had  been  regu- 
laiiy  issued  from  the  crown.  Nor  cotdd  the  parliament, 
after  it  was  aaseoAbled,  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dis« 
aol^vcd,  without  tiieir  own  consent^  during  the  space  of 
fifty  days.  JBy  this  Ul),  some  of  the  nobkst  and  most  ^ 
valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  retrenched ;  but 
at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  necessary  than 
aaidi  a  stamte,  for  completing  a  regpular  plan  of  law  and 
Iibevty«^  A  great  reluctance  to  assemble  parliaments 
must  be  expected  in  the  king ;  where  the  assemUies,  as 
of  late,  establish  it  as  a  maxim  to  carry  their  scrutiny 
into  every  part  of  government.  .  During  long  intermis^ 
moas  of  parliament,  grievances  and  ^uses,  aS  was  found 
by  recent  experience,  would  naturally  creep  in ;  and  it 
would  even  become  necessary  for  the  king'  and  the  coun* 
cil  to  exert  a  great  discretionary  authority,  .and  by  acts  of 
state  to  supply,  in  every  emergence,  the  legislative  power, 
whose  meeting  was  so  uncertain  and  precarious.  Charles, 
finding  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  parliament  and 
people,  at  last  gave  his  assent  to  this  bill,  which  produced 
so  great  an  innovation  in  the  constitution.^  -  Solemn 
thanks  were  presented  him  by  both  houses.  Great 
rejoicings  were  expressed  both  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  nation.  And  mighty  professions  were  every  where 
made  of  gratitude  .and  mutual  returns  of  supply  and 
confidence.  This  concession  of  the  king,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  not  entirely  voluntary :  It  was  of  a  nature  too 
Tjportant  to  be  voluntary »     The  sole  inference  which  his 
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CHAP,    partisans  were  entitled  to  draw  from  the  subonissioiis  so 

}^     frankly  made  to  present  neoesaity,  was,  that  he  had  cer- 

^^I^T^  tsunly  adopted  a  new  pbn  of  government,  and.  for  the 

future  was  resolved,  by  every  indulgence^  to  acquire  the 

confidence  and  affections  of  his  people. 

Charles  thought,  that  what  concessions  were  made 
to.  the  public  were  of  little  consequence,  if  no  gratifica- 
^  tions  were  bestowed  on  individuals,  who  had- acquired  the 
direction  of  public  counsels  and  determinations*  A  change 
of  ministers  as  well  as  of  measures  was  therefore  re- 
solved on.  In  one  day  several  new  privy  counsellora 
were  sworn ;  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  £ssex,  Bris- 
tol; the  lords  Say,  Saville,  Kimbolton:  Within  a  few 
days  after  was  admitted  the  earl  of  Warwic**  All  theses 
noblemen  were  of  the  popular  party ;  and  some  of  them 
afterwards,  when  matters  were  pushed  to  eatremities  by 
the  commons,  proved  the  greatest  support  of  monarchy.^ 

JuxoN,  bishop  of  London,  who  had  never  desired  the 
treasurer's  staff,  now  earnestly  solicited  for  leave  to  resign 
it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  tu]:hulent  diocese  com^ 
mitted  to  him.  The  king  gave  his  consent;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  during  all  the  severe  inquiries  carried  on 
against,  the  conduct  of  ministers  apd  prelates,  the  mild 
«and  prudent  virtuei^  of  this  man,  who  bore  both  these 
invidious  characters,  remained  unmolested*^  It  was  in* 
tended  that  Bedford,^  popular  man  of  great  authority,  as 
well  as  wisdom  and  moderation,  should  succeed  JuKon : 
But  that  nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  peo- 
ple, died  about  this  very  time.  By  some  promotions, 
place  was  made  for  St.  John,  who  was  created  solicitxir 
general*  Mollis  was  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
room  of  Windebank,  who  had  fled :  Pym,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  lord  Cottington,  who  had 
resigned :  Lord  Say,  master  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of 
the  same  nobleman:  The  earl  of  Essex,  governor;  and 
Hambden,  tutor  to  the  prince.* 

What  retarded  the  execution  of  these  projected 
changes  was,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  those  who, 
from  their  activity  and  authority  in  parliament,  had  pre- 
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tffteioiis  for  bfficesvfind  %h6  ^81  had  it*m  their  power  tb  cSAP. 
etubaVrasd  and  distress' the  publiemeastite^.  Their  asst>-  /^^^' 
ciates'too  in  popularity,  whom  the  king  lirtended  to  dis-  j^^ 
tingtiish  by  his  fav^tyur,  were  tinwilKng  to  uridei-go  the 
reproach  of  having  driven  a  separate  bargaiti',  and  of 
Mierlficing' to  their  oliril'ambitioud  Views,  the  cause  *bf  the 
nation;  -  And  as  they  w^e  sensible,  that  they  mus;t  owe 
their  prrferment  entirely  to  th^r  weight  and  considera- 
tion in  parliament,  they*  Were  itto^t-  of  them  ^resolved  ktrll 
tD  aiHiere  to  that'aateetxlbly,  atid-both- to  pVoinote*  i^  au- 
thority, and  to  preserve  their  oWh  credit  in  it.  On  a*fl 
Ofccasions,  they  had  no  other  ftdvice  to  give  the  king,  than 
to  allofw  himBcif  to  be  directed  by  his  great  council;  or 
ki  6ther  words,  to  resign  himsjelf  passively  to  their  gUid- 
ance  and  government.  Antl  Charles  found,  that,  instead 
of  atcfuirlng- friends  by  the  honours  and  offite^  which  he 
should -bestow,  he  shbttld  only  arm  his  enemies  with  more 
power  to  hurt  him.  '■  ' 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  most  intent  in  chang- 
ing rti^inifirters  was,  to  save  the  lifef  of  the  earl  of  Straflfbrd^ 
and  to  m<^ify,  by  these  indalg^nces,  the  rage  of  his  most 
fiirious  prosecutors.  -  But- so  high  was  that  nobleman^s 
reputation  for  experience  and  capacity,  that  air  the  new 
counsellors  and  intended  niinisters  plainly  saw,  that  if  he 
escaped  ^their  vengeance,  he  must  return  into  favout  and 
atithority ;  And  they  regarded  his  death  as  the  only  secu- 
rity which  they  could  have,  both  for  the  establishment  of 
their  present  power,  and  for  success  in  their  fujure  enter- 
prises. His  infipeachment,  therefore  was  pushed  on  with 
thd  utiEnost  vigour;  and  after  long  and  sdlemn  prepara- 
tions was  brought  to  a  final  issue.  straffoiti's 

Immediately  after  Strafibrd  was  sequestered  from  ^***' 
pai4iament^  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a  committee  of 
thirteen  w As  chosen  by  the  lower  house,  and  intrusted 
with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge  against  him.  These^ 
joined  to  a  small  committee  of  lords,  were  vested  with 
stnthority  to  examine  all  witnesses,  to  call  for  every  paper, 
axid  to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny,  with  regard  to  any  part 
of  the  earPs  behaviour  and  conduct."*  After  so  general 
and  unbounded  an  inquisition,  exercised  by  such  power- 
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GH4P.  iul  and  implacable  enefnat s,  a  man  must  have  ben  yety 

y^^yr^  cautious  px  veiy  ipoocent*  BOt  to  afford,  during  the  wk^ke 

1640.     course  of  faia  life,  some  osaUMr  of  ypcysatjoft  ^ata9t  l|)lvi«r 

This  committee,  by  direction  fpm^  both  housea,  too)( 
au  oath  of  secrecy;  a  practice  ve^  uniwud,  and  vbich 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  conspirators,  more  ttoot 
ministera  of  justice.'^  .But  the  iiiti^i^iQii  of  this  stric^iesa 
was,  to  render  it  more  difficuU  for  the  cairl  to  ehide  th^ 
search,  or  prepare  for  his  justtficatioa* 

ApPLicATiosr  was  ntusiA^  to  the  king,  ^t  he  would 
allow  this  committe/s  to  .examine  privy  counaettora  witb 
regard  to  c^nioas  delivered  at  the  board :  A  coaeessii^A 
which  Charles  unwarUy  psaade,  ^md  which  thenedbrdi 
banished  all  mutual  confidence  from  the  deliberations  ei 
council ;  wJiere  every  ma|!>  is  supposed  tp  have  entire  free- 
doifi,  without  fear  of  future  puniahottent  or  un^pfisey^  oC 
proposing  any  exipedi^t,  i|uestioning  any  opinion,  or 
supporting  any  argument*^ 

Sxn  G£oaG£  RA.TCLXFFE,  the  earrs  intimale  friend  and 
confident,  was  accused  o£  high  treason,  sent  for  fSrom  Ire-r 
land,  and  committed  to  close  custody.  As  no  charge 
ever  appeared  or  was  prosecuted  against  him,  it  is  Isa- 
possible  to  give  a  more  charitable  interpretation  to  thid 
measure,  than  diat  the  commons  therein  intended  to 
deprive  Strafford,  in  his  present  distress,  of  ^e  assistance 
of  his  best  friend,  who  was  most  enabled,  by  his  testimoi^, 
to  justify  the  innocence  of  his  patron's  Q09dMCt  and 
behaviour*^ 

1  Wh£k  intelligence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans  laid 
for  Strafford's  ruin,  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  though 
they  had  iVery  lately  bestowed  ample  praises«o|i  his  ad- 
ministration, entered  imU)  all  the  violent  copnsc^ls  , against 
him,  and  prepared  a  representatkm  of  the  miserable  state 
into  which,  by  his  misconduct,  they  supposed  the  kingdom 
to  be  fallen*  They  sent  over  a  committee  to  London^  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  unfortunate  govenMnr; 
and  by  intimations  from  this  committee,  who  entered  inte 
close  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders  in  £ng^and, 
was  every  measure  of  the  Irish  parliament  govfimed  and 
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dSi^cted*     Impeachments,  which  were  never  prbsecuted,   cHap. 
were  carried  up  against  sir  Richard  Bolton,  the  chancellor,  v^^^Zl, 
air  Gerard  Louther,  chief  justice,  and  Bramhall,  bishop      ^g^^ 
of  Derry.^     This  step,  which  was  an  exact  counterpart  to 
the  proceedings  in  England,  served  also  the  same  pur^ 
poses:   It  deprived  the  king  of -the  ministers  whom  Ke 
most  trusted ;  it  discouraged  and  terrified  all  the  other 
ministers ;  and  it  prevented  those  persons  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  StraflFord's  counsels  from  giving  evidence 
in  his  favour  before  the  English  parliament. 

The  bishops,  being  forbidden  by  the  ancient  canons  i64i. 
to  assist  in  trials  for  life,  and  being  unwilling,  by  any  op- 
position, to  irritate  the  commons,  who  were  already  much 
prejudiced  against  them,  thought  proper,  of  themselves,  to 
withdrawi*^  The  commons  alsd  voted,  that  the  new 
credited  peers  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  this  trial ;  because 
the  acciraation  being  agreed  to  while  they  were  common- 
ers, their  consent  to  it  was  implied  with  that  of  all  the 
commons  of  England.      Notwithstanding  this   decision,  • 

which  was  meant  only  to  deprive  Strafford  of  so  many 
friends,  lord  Seymour,  and  some  others,  still  continued  to 
keep  their  seat;  nor  was  their  right  to  it  any  farther 
questioned.*  ^ 

To  bestow  the  greater  sdleninity  on  this  important 
trial,  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster  hall;  where 
both  houses  sat^  ^he  one  as  accusers,  the  other  as  judges. 
Besides  the  chair  of  state, "  a  close  gallery  was  prepared 
for  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  wholo 
trial*^ 

An  accusation  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  three 
kingdoms  against  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  unas- 
sisted by  counsel,  discountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prdve  a  very  unequal  contest :  Yet  such  were 
the  capacity,  genius,  presence  of  mind,  displayed  by  this 
magnanimous  statesman,  that,  while  argument,  and  reason, 
and  law,  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undisputed  victory. 
4A.j^d  he  perished  at  last,  overwhelmed  and  still  unsub- 
dued, by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unrelenting 
antagonists. 
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CHAP.  The  articles  of  impeachment  against  Straffwti  we 

^'^^'     twenty-eight   in   number;    and   regard   his   conduct   as 
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president  of  the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  or  lieutenattt 
^arch^2.  of  Ireland,  and  as  counsellor- or  commander  in  £i^land» 
But  though  four  months  were  employed  by  the  managers 
in  framing  the  accusation^  and  all  Strafford's  answers'W^re 
extemporary ;  h  appears  from  conoparison,  not  only  that 
he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  treason,  of  which  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance,  but  that  his  conduct,  making 
allowance  for  hviman  infirmities,'  exposed  to  such  sevet^ 
scrutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable^ 

The  powers  of  the  northern  council,  whik  he  wa» 
president,  had  been  extended  by  the  king^s  instructions 
beyond  what  formerly  had  been  practised :  But  that  court 
being  at  first  imtituted  by  a  stretch  of  royal  prerogative, 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  prince  to  vary  his  instructions  ; 
and  the  largest  authority  committed  to  it,  was  altogether 
as  legal  as  the  most  moderate  and  most  limited*  Nor 
was  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Stra£Ford  had  used  nxxy 
art  to  procure  those  extensive  powers;  since  he  never 
once  sat  as  president,  or  exercised  one  act  of  jurisdictioiiy 
after  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  so  much  com- 
plained of." 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  administratbn  had 
been  equally  promotive  of  his  master's  interests,  and  that 
of  the  subjects  conamitted  to  his  care*  A  large  debt  he 
had  paid  off:  He  had  left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  ex-o 
chequer :  The  revenue,  which  never  before  answered  the 
charges  of  government,  was  now  raised  to  be  equal  to 
them*^  A  small  standing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no 
order,  was  augmented,  and  was  governed  by  exact  disci* 
pline  :  And  a  great  force  was  there  raised  and  paid,  for 
the  support  of  the  king's  authority  against  the  Scottish 
covenanters.  • 

Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  introduced 
among  that  rude  people :  The  shipping  of  the  kingdom 
augmented  a  hundred  fold  ;^  The  customs  tiipled  upoa 
the  ^ame  rates:'  The  exports  double  in  value  to  the 
imports :    Manufactures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  intro^ 
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doted  and  promoted:*    Agriculture,   by  means  of  the    CHAP. 
English  and  Scottish  plantations,   gradually  advancing : 


The  protestatit  religion  encouraged,  without  the  peraecu-      ^541, 
tktt  or  discontent  of  the  catholics. 

Thj^  springs  of  authority  he  had  enforced  without 
overstraining  them*  Discretionary  acts  of  jurisdiction, 
indeed,  he  had  often  exerted,  by  holding  courts  martial^ 
billeting  soldiers,  deciding  causes  upon  paper  petitions 
before  the  council^  issuing  proclamations,  and  punishing 
their  infraction*  But  discretionary  authority,  during  that 
age^  was  usually  enercised  even  in  England*  In  Ireland, 
it  wsut  still  more  requisite,  afmong  a  rude  people,  ,not  yet 
dioroughly  subdued,  averse  to  the  religion  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  ready  on  ail  occasions  to  relapse  )nto 
rebelliim  and  disorder*  While  the  managers  of  th« 
commons  demanded,  every  moment,  that  the  deputy^s 
conduct  should  be  examined  by  the  line  of  rigid  law  and 
severe  principles ;  he  appealed  still  to  the  practice  of  all 
fosmer  deputies^  and  to  the  uncontrollable  necessity  of  his 
situation* 

So  great  was  bis  art  of  managing  elections  and 
.bfllandng  parties,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Irish  par-^ 
liament  to  vote  whatever  was  necessary,  both  for  the 
paynaent  of  fc^mer  debts,  and  for  support  of  the  new 
levied  army  t  nor  had  he  ever  been  reduced  to  the  illegal 
expedients  practised  in  England,  for  the  supply  of  public 
necessities*  No  imputation  of  rapacity  could  justly  lie! 
against  his  administration*  Some  instances  of  imperious 
expressions,  and  even  actions,  may  be  met  with*  The 
case  of  lord  Mountnorris,  of  all  those  which  were 
collected  wkh  so  much  industry,  is  the  most  flagrant  and 
the  least  excusable* 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  lord  chancellor 
LoflU9^  that  Ann^i^y,  one  of  the  deputy^s  attendants,  in 
moving  a  stool,:'  had  sorely  hurt  his  master's  foot,  who 
was  at  that  time  afflicted  with  ^e  gout*  Perhaps^  sai<j 
Mountnorris,  who  was  present  at  table,  it  was  done  in 
revenge  of  that  public  affront^  -which  my  lord  deputy  for- 
mtrly  put  Mpon  him:     But  h£  has  a  brother   who 
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CHAP*    WOULD    KOT    HAVE    TAKJ^    SUCH    A    REV£NG£«     This  Oh- 

sual,  and  seemingly  innocent,  at  least  ambiguous^  eXpres* 


1C41.  sion,  was  reported  to  Strafford,  who,  on  pretence  that 
such  a  suggestion  might  prompt  Annesley  to  avenge  him* 
self  in  another  manner,  ordered  Mountnorris,.  who  was  an 
officer,  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  mutiny  .and  sedi* 
tion  against  his  general.  The  court,  which  consisted  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  found  the  crime  to  be 
capital,  and  condemned  that  nobleman  to  lose  hishead."^ 
In  vain  did  Strafford  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  against 
this  article  of  impeachment,  that  the  sentence  of  Mount- 
norris  was  the  deed,  and  that  too  unanimous,  of  the  court, 
not  the  act  of  the  deputy ;  that  he  spake  not  to  a  member 
of  the  court  nor  voted  in  the  cause,  but  sat  uncovered  as 
a  party,  and  then  immediately  withdrew,  to  leave  them  to 
their  freedom ;  that,  sensible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  sen- 
tence, he  procured  his  majesty's  free  pardon  to  Mount- 
norris, and  that  he.  did  not  even  keep  that  nobleman. a 
moment  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his  fate,  bvit  instantly 
told  him,  that  he  himself  would  sooner  lose  his  rig^t 
hand  than  execute  such  a  sentence,  nor  was  his  lordship's 
life  in  any  danger.  In  vain  did  Strafford's  friends  add/ 
as  a  further  apology,  that  Mountnorris  was  a  man  of  an 
infamous  character,  who  paid  court,  by  the  lowest  adula- 
tion, to  all  deputies,  while  present ;  and  blackened  their 
character,  by  the  vilest  calumnies,  when  recalled :  And 
that  Strafford,  expecting  like  treatment,  had  used  this  ex- 
pedient for  no  other  purpose  than  to  subdue  the  petulant 
spirit  of  the  man.  These  excuses  alleviate  the  guilt;  but 
there  still  remains  enough  to  prove,  that  the  mind  ^of  the 
deputy,  though  great  and  firm,  had  been  not  a  little  de- 
bauched by  the  ript  of  absolute  power  and  uncontrolled 
authority. 

;  When  Strafford  was  called  over  tOgj^ngianjl,  he  foiind 
every  thing  fallen  into  such  confusion,  by  the  open  rebel- 
lion of  the  Scots,  and  th^  secret  discontenjts  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  if  he  had  counselled  or  executed  any  violent 
measure,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  apologize 
for  his  conduct,  from  the  great  law  of  necessity,  which 
admits   not,  while  the  necessity  is  extreme,  of  any  scru-r 

a  Rush  worthy  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 


pky  ceremony^  or.delay.^     Biit  in  fact,  no  illegal  advice    CHAP, 
or  action  was  proved  against  him ;  and  the  whole  amount 


of  his  guilty  during  this  period,  was  some  peevish,  or      1041. 
at  most,  imperious  expressions,  which,  amidst  such  des- 
perate extremities,  and  during  a  bad  state  of  health,  had 
unhappily  faUen  from  him. 

If  Strafford's  apology  was,  in  the  main,  so  satisfac- 
tory when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article  of  th* 
charge,  his  victory  was  still  more  decisive  when  he 
brought  the  whole  together  and  repelled  the  imputation  of 
treason ;  the  crime  which  the  commons  would  infer  from 
the  full  view  of  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  Of  all  spe- 
cies of  guilt  the  law  of  England  had,  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness^  defined  that  of  treason ;  because  on  that 
side  it  was  found  most  necessary  to  protect  the  subject 
against  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers.  In 
the  famous  statute  of  Edward  III.  all  the  kinds  of  trea- 
son are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime,  besides  such 
as  are  there  expressly  mentioned,  is  cat-efully  excluded 
from  that  appellation.  But  with,  regard  to  this  guilt,  An 
endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  lawsy  the  statute  of 
treasons  is  totally  silent:  And  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it 
^nto  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itself  a  subversion  of  all  law ; 
and,  under  colour  of  defending  liberty,  reverses  a  statute 
the  best  calculated  for  the  security  of  liberty  that  had 
ever  been  enacted  by  an  English  parliament. 

As  this  species  of  treason,  discovered  by  the  com-* 
mens,  is  entirely  n^w  and  unknown  to  the  laws ;  so  is  the 
species  of  proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt  upon 
the  prisoner.  They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative 
or  cofis^tructive  evidence,  by  which  many  actions,  either  to- 
ts^ly  innocent  in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  infe- 
rior degree,  shall,  when  united,  amount  to  treason,  and 
subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
law*  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rash  and  passionate 
aption,  assisted  by  the  malevolent  fancy  of  the  accuser, 
and  tortured  by  doubtful  constructions,-  is. transmuted  into 
the  deepest  guilt;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
nation,  no  longer  protected  by  justice,  are  subjected  to 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure. 

b  Rusljiworth,  vol.  iv.  \\  559. 
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CHAP.  '^  W^ERE  has  this  species  of  gailt  lain  so  long  con*^ 

VJ^Jl*  "  cealed  ?"  said  Strafbrd  in  conclusion :  "  Where  ha« 
1541.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  been  so  long  buried,  during  so  many  centuries^ 
^^  that  no  smoke  should  appear  till  it  burst  out  at  once,  to 
'^  consume  me  and  my  children  ?  Better  it  were  td  live 
^^  under  no  law  at  all,  and,  by  the  maxims  of  cauliotts 
^^  prudence,  to  conform  ourselves^  the  best  \re  can^  to  the 
%  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  than  fancy  we  have  a  law 
^^  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  ^t  last,  that  this  Ukw 
^  shall  inflict  a  punishment  precedent  to  the  promulgation, 
^  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till  the  very  moment 
^^  of  the  prosecution*  If  I  sail  on  the  Thames,  and  split 
^  my  vessel  on  an  anchor ;  in  case  there  be  no  buoy  to  giTe 
^*  warning,  the  party  shall  pay  me  damages :  B«^  if  the 
^^  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  striking  on  it  at  Bay 
^^  own  peril*  Where  is  the  mark  set  upon  this  crime  f 
^*  Where  the  token  by  which  I  should  discover  it  ^  It  has 
^  lain  concealed  under  water ;  and  no  human  prudence, 
^^  -*^  humsm  innocence,  could  save  me  from  the  destme-« 


''  tion  with  which  I  am  at  present  threatened. 

^^  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  yeaurs  since 
^  treasons  were  defined ;  and  so  long  has  it  been  since 
^*  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent  upon  ^is  crime, 
^^  before  myself.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  hs^ipily  to 
^  ourselves  at  home ;  We  have  lived  gloriously  abroad 
^^  to  the  world :  Let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers 
^^  have  left  us  :  Let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more 
*'  learned  than  they  were,  in  these  killing  and  destructive 
^^  arts.  Great  wisdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordships,  and 
^'  just  providence,  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterities,  for 
^^  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from  you,  into  the  fee,  these 
^^  bloody  and  mysterious  volmnes  of  arUtrary  and  con^ 
*''  structive  treasons,  as  the  primitive  christians  did  their 
^^  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  3^ursQlves  to  the 
*'  plain  letter  of  the  statute,  which  tells  you  where  the 
*'  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you 
^'  may  avoid  k. 

"  Let  us  not, I  to  our  own  destruction,  awake  those 
^  sleeping  Uons,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old^ records, 
"  which  have  lain  for  so  many  ages,  by  the  wall,  forgotten 
"  tand  neglected.     To  all  my  afflictions,  add  not  this^  my 
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^  lords,  the  most  severe  of  any ;  that  I,  for  my  other  sihs, "  chap. 
"  not  for  my  treasons,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  pre-  ^^^.,^1 
'^'  cedent  so  pernicious  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my      ^^^^ 
"  native  country. 

^^  However,  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar  say  they  speak 
^^  for  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  believe  so ;  Yet,  under 
^^  favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  speak  for  the  com- 
^  monwealth*  Precedents,  like  those  which  are  ende»> 
^^  voured  to  be  established  against  me,  must  draw  along 
^^  such  inconveniencies  and  miseries,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
/^  the  kingdom  will  be  in  a  condition  expressed  in  a  sta- 
**  tute  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  no  man  shall  know  by  what 
*'  rule  to  govern  his  words  and  actions. 

^  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  insurmountable  up- 
^^  on  ministers  of  state,  nor  disable  thetn  from  serving  with 
*'  cheerfulness  their  king  and  country.  If  you  examine 
*^  them,  and  under  such  severe  penalties^  by  every  grain, 
>*  by  every  little  weight,  the  scrutiny  will  be  intolerable. 
^^  The  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  must  be  left  waste ;  and 
*'  no  wise  man,  who  has  any  honour  or  fortune  to  lose, 
^'  will  ever  engage  himself  in  such^dreadful,  such  unknown 
*'  perils. 

"  My  lords,  I  hav«  now  troubled  your  lordships 
**  a  great* deal  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it 
*'  not  for  the  interest  of  these  pledges,  which  a  saint  in 
^'  heaven  left  me,  I  should  be  loth"— Here  he  pointed  to 
his  children^  and  his  weeping  stopped  him — '^  What  I 
^'  forfeit  for  myself^  it  is  nothing :  But,  I  confess,  that 
*'  my  indiscretion  should  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  ine 
*'  very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  my  infirm- 
^'  ity :  Something  I  should  have  said ;  but  I  see  I  shall 
^'  not  be  able,  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  it. 

'*  And  mow,  my  lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been,  by 
**  his  blessing,  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  extreme  vani- 
*'  ty  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  impor- 
**  tance  of  our  eternal  duration.  And  so,  my  lords,  even 
^^  so,  with  all  humility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I 
*'  submit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments :  And 
**  whether  that  righteous  doom  shall  be  to  life  or  death,  I 
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CHAP.    '^  shall  repose  myself,  full  of  gratitude  and  confidence,  in 
^^^ilL,  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my  existence."^ 
1741.  Certainly,   says   Whitlocke,**    with  his  usual  can- 

dour, never  any  man  acted  such  a  party  on  such  a  theatre^ 
with  more  wisdom^  constancy^  and  eloquence^  rmth  greater 
reason^  judgment^  and' temper ^  and  with  a  better  grace  in 
all  his  words  and  actions^  than  did  this  great  and  excellent 
person  ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors^  some 
.  Jew  excepted^  to  remorse  and  pity*  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  historian,  who  expresses  himself  ki  these  terms,  was 
himself  chairman  of  that  committee  which  conducted  the 
impeachment  against  this  unfortunate  statesman.  The 
accusation  and  defence  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  mana* 
gers  divided  the  several  articles  among  them,  and  attack- 
ed the  prisoner  with  all  the  weight  of  anthority,  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  rhetoric,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  long 
preparation.  Strafford  was  obliged  to  speak  with  defer* 
ence  and  reserve  towards  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  the 
commons,  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  Irish  parliament.  He 
took  only  a  very  short  time  on  each  article,  to  recollect 
himself :  Yet  he  alone,  without  assistance,  mixing  mod- 
esty and  humility  with  firmness  and  vigour,  made  sudi'  a 
defence  that  the  commons  saw  it  impossible,  by  a  legal 
prosecution^  ever  to  obtain  sentence  against  him. 

But  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a  stroke 
of  party  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  expedient,  how- 
ever extraordinary.  Besides  the  great  genius  and  au- 
thority of  that  minister,  he  had  threatened  some  of  the 
popular  leaders  with  an  impeachment;  and,  had  he  not, 
himself^  been  suddenly  prevented  by  the  impeachment  of 
the  commons,  he  had^  that  very  day,  it  was  thought,  charged 
Pym,  Hambden,  and  others  with  treason,  for  having  in- 
vited the  Scots  to  invade  England.  A  bill'  of  attainder 
was  therefore  brought  into  the  lower  house  immediately 
after  finishing  these  pleadings ;  and  preparatoSry  to  it,  a 
new  proof  of  the  earl's  guilt  was  produced,  in  order  to 
remove  such  scruples  as  might  be  entertained  with  regard 
to  a  method  of  proceeding  so  unusual  and  irregular. 

Sik  Henry  Vane,  secretary,  had  taken  some  notes 
of  a  debate  in  council,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last 

e  Tlushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  659,  etc.         d  Page  341. 
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jparliament ;  and  being  at  a  distance,  he  had  sent  the  keys  ^AP. 
of  his-cainnet,  as  was .  pretmxded,  to  his  son,  sir  Henry, 
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in  .order  to  search  for  some  papers,  whieh  were  necessary  i^i, 
for  completiag  a  marriage  settlement.  Young  Vane,  fall« 
ing  upon  this  paper  of  notes,  deemed  the  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and.immediately  communicated  it  to 
Pym,  who  now  produced  the  paper  before  the  house  of 
eommons.  The  question  before  the  council  was :  Offeu* 
awe  or  defensive  war  with  the  Scots*  The  king  proposes 
this  difficulty,  ^'  But  how  can  I  undertake  offensive  war, 
'^  if  I  have  no  more  OKHiey  ?"  The  answer  ascribed  to 
Stiraffoord.was  in  these  words :  ^^  Borrow  of  the  city  a  hu^- 
'^  dred  thousand  pounds :  Go  on  vigorously  to  levy  ship 
'^  money.  Your  -majes^  having  tried  the  affections  of 
^^  your  .people^  yoaam  absohred  and  loose  from  all  rules 
^^  oi  govetmaent,  and  may  do  what  power  will  admit. 
^^  Your  .msgesty  having  tried  all  ways,  shall  be  acquitted 
*^  before  GoA.v6d  man.  And  you  have  an  army  in  Ire- 
*^  land,  which,  jiott  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom 
^'  to  obedienee.:  For  I  am  confident  the  Scots  pannot  hold 
^'  out  five  months.''  There  followed  some  counsels  of 
Laud  and  Colttngttm,  equally  violent,  with  regard  to  the 
king's.  being.absDlved  from  all  rules  of  government.'' 

Tbi&  pap^r,  with  all.the  cirpumstances  of  its  discov- 
ery, and  communication,  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent 
ta  two  witnesses,  and  to  be  an  unanswerable  proof  of  those 
pernicious  counsels  of  Strafford,  whid^  tended  to  the 
subversion. of. the  laws  and  constitution.  It  was  replied 
by  Strafford  and  his  friends.  That  old  Vane  was  hi$  most 
inveterate  and  dechured  enemy ;  and  if  the  secretary  himself, 
as  was  by  far  most. probable,  had  willingly  delivered  to 
his  son.  this  pi^r  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  to  Pym^ 
this  implied  such  a  breach  of  oaths  and  of  trust  as  ren- 
dered him  .totally  unworthy  of  all  credit:  That  the 
s^retary's  deposition  was < at  first  exceedingly  dubious: 
Upon  two  examinal^ns,  he  could  not  remember  any  such 
words  2  Even  the  third  time,  his  testimony  was  not  posi- 
tive, but  imported  only  that  Strafford  had  spoken  such  or 
such  like  words :  And  words  may  be  very  like  in  spund^ 

e  Clarendon,  vol.).  p.  223.  220,230,  &c.    ^ylutlocKc  p.  -11.    Ma^T,  p  SJJ. 
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<»AF.    and  differ  much  in  fteo&e ;  nor  ougtit  itke.  live&«£.BMii  to 
_*y[:^  depend  upon  gramoMitiQad  critkbim  of  aQjr  txfKauioMu^ 
1541.     muoh  less  of  those  ifhisik  had  bem  dWvered  by  thesperioer 
without  premediiatioA^  and  cnmmitted  by  ttus  heaccr  for 
any  ti»e,  however  short,  to  thenncettain  recfiid  «f  memo<- 
ry»     That,  ia  the  present  tano^vkme^png   T/mAmgniim 
into  that  kingdom^  a  very  slight  altarairaii !  thevou^rs^  dior 
csDur&e  could  regard  nothing  hnt  Soosbodi;  and  isq^&ea  as 
advice  unworthy  of  an  English  counacMor*      That  evna 
retaining  the  empression,  ThU  Umgfdim^  th^  wuda  mvf 
faddy  be  understood  of  Scotfiwd^  vrhich  alone  waa  tte 
kingdom  that  the  debate  regarded,  and  whicb  alone  had 
thrown  off  alkgiance,  and  could  be  reduced  toobeAeiice. 
That  it  could  be  proved,  as  well  b^r  the  eviitence  of  ^tiie 
king's  ministers,  as  by  liie  known  disposicion  ot 'dio  fer- 
ces,  that  the  intention  never  wa&to  kod.the  latakoamjrin 
Eng^d,  but  in.  Scodaod*     Thatt  of  six  other 'canmsaUoi^ 
present,  Laud  and  Windebadk  coold  .gine  no  e^deate} 
Northumbetiaad,    Hamilton,     Cottsngton,    and  J^wzon, 
could  recoileet  no  such  enpiessson ;  and  tho:  adhriiw  wa^ 
too  remarkable  to  be  easily  Ibr^pitten*     Tteit  it  wf9A  no* 
wise  probsUe  sueh  a  desperate  counsel  wnuldhe  lopealjr 
delivered  at  the  board,  and  .befoee.  NtetimiDbsriaiKl,  a 
person  of  that  high  rank,  and  whose  atleelseM^its  to  -die 
court  were  so  much  weaker  thmi  hiaconnesaoBn  MSk.die 
country.      That  though  Nordkumbedand,  and  he  sione, 
had  recollected  some   such   expression  as.  that  Of  ie* 
iRg  ab^ohedfrom  rides  of  gavernm&nti  f€t  in  sisrii'  despe- 
rate extremities  as  those  into  whicktke  king  Mtd:  kingdom 
were  then  iaUen,  a  maxim  of  that  nature,  dAowing.  k  to 
l>e  delivered  by  Stralford,  jni^  be  defimded  upon  prin^i^es 
the  most  IsyxMuiable  to  law  and  libetif«.    And  that  nolUng 
GOuld  be  more  iniquitous,  than  ^lo  extniet  an  accvnodmi 
of .  treason  from  an  opinion  stmptyr  proposed  at-tho  coun^ 
table,  where  all  freedom  of  debate  os^t  tqcjbe  petunilted, 
and  where  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  members,  in  order 
to  draw  forth  the  aentimrats  of  others^  to  propose  coua« 
sels  very  reiiw>te  from   their  own   secret   adn^e^    smA 
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^B2  evMtaet  of  secretly  Vim^  Aough  epEponed  to    ^^* 
sot^  tmsKurmottrntable  objeetioiW)  w{w  the  reftl  caiise.  of  ^^^^ 
Strafbrd's  uiiba)i{^  fi^e ;  and  imide  the  bill  of  attainder     i^^^ 
past^lbe  t»Mnmoii»  ^ith  »a  greater  opposition  than  that  of  BHiof 
fi%^niae  dttsemitis  votes.    But  theipe  t-emakied  two  o^r  * 
bimelies.of  lh)»MgMatuse,  the  king^  iuid*the  lords,  wlioae 
assent  waa  re^uiakfe  $  and  thetfe,  if  lelt  to  their  free  judg- 
ifcieM^  it  vasieaaily  l»reaeea^  wo^d  r^et  the  bill  withic^t 
eainple  or  dxdifceratkitiii     To  otere^me  tfai a  difficulty^  the 
popular  leaders  emfdciyod  eiipediaita^  for  which  ^lejr  were 
bf^toldenpaydyto^i^roiifn  bKiustryi  partly  to  the.indiB* 
e«)teioii 'of .  tbcik.  adverames* 

iNEMsr  ^v^uimy  after  the^bill  passed  the  cinnmoiia)  the> 
pui^baoifial  piilpitBriHtobttfld^  widi  de^attUbtions  concerning 
tfie  «oceasi^  cf  «dBB«nitiog  jdatiee  upon  great  dt Unquent8«^ 
Tbiffmfkiiamtr^Bfok  th^  dbfftn.  About  six  thousand  men, 
ailpied-4«iilil^awoisdS  and  cudgekt  flocked  from  th^  ^ity, 
and  smsnoiuaidadl  did  honaes  of  parliamei^''  The  names 
of  ite  lifty-nine  oaantitoners  wlio  had  v^«d  iig^inst  the 
bitt  of  aiSi^lidarvliere  pasted  up  under  the  titlo  of  Str4ff'^ 
foriSkiMf  amd  imtra^er^  qf  th^r  cauntry*  These  were 
eiq[K)isd  to  all  tiie  inaulf  &  xrf  the  ungovernable  ntiukitude* 
Whmt  M^r.  of  thet  lords  fuiBs^td,  Ae  cry  for  Juttic^  against 
StralS^ '  taatettided  in  thek  ears:  And  *  such  as  were 
siispecled  of  iraaadship  to  ihit  obnosuous  miniater,  were 
su^o  ^  aiaeat.  mUi  menaces^  aiot  unaccipHpapanisd  with 
s|rtnptcNsaaclfshe?4most  desj^ei^teTe^^  the.fvr^us 

pt^wilaoQi^'  :>     ••. 

"  '  iGostPisiaiiiTs  in  ihe^Jiitosie  of  commons  being  made 
agaii^it  tliese  .violenees  as  :th«  most  fis^ant  breach,  of 
9HKtl^ge,.5die:iiliipg'aawibefss..by.Aheir  affected  coolness 
im&i  'wJ^&t^rteti  siu^tiA  ^lai^ly  that  the  popular  tumults 
jwi^e.  itel.di&%ifaeafale*  to  tb^^*^  ^t  a  .mw  discovery, 
JaasMteimiiouiS  tWa  timb,  served  to  throw  eyery  thing  into 

SfliiiiK  pri»ipal  ^  ^ffiicers^   Piejrcy,   Jermyn,   O'Jfe^e} 

6forin4!;#  Wilaaat,  PoUaiid^  Ashbi^ri^bw^  ^rtly  attached  to 
the  court,  partly  disgusted  with  the  parliament,  had 
fottti€id:ii  pbuK.of  engs^flg  into  th^  king's  service  the 

r      9  Wkitloeke>  p.  43.  h  Whittoeke,  p.  43.  i  Cfau^ndon,  Tol.  i. 

p.  23!^.  256.    Ku^.  vol.  V.  p.  248.  1279.  k  Whitlodce,  ut  supn. 
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CHAP,  fingliflh  anny^  nrhom  they  observed  to  be  displease}  at 
^[J^*  some  marks  of  preference  given  by  the  commoiis'to  the 
iQ^j  Scots.  For  this  purpose  they  entered  into  an  associi^oe^ 
took  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  kept  a  dose  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  king^s  servants.  Hie  form  ctf  a  petkiim 
to  the  king  and  parliataent  was  concerted;  and  it  was 
intended  to  get  this  petition  subscribed  by  the  army. 
The  petitioners  there  represent  the  gr«at  and  amutmj^cd 
concessions  made  by  the  king  for  the  seenrity  of  public 
peace  and  liberty;  the  endless  demands  of  ^certaiii  insati- 
able and  turbulent  spirits,  whom  nothing  less  will  content 
than  a  total  subversion  of  the  ancient  coottitutioii ;  tke 
frequent  tumults  which  these  facdons  akadco^te&ts  had 
excited,  and  which  endangered  the  liberty  of  paiitament. 
To  prevent  these  mischiefs,  the  army  offisred  to  come  up 
and  guard  that  assembly.  ^^  So  shall  tfa^  nation,^'  sm  diey 
express  themselves  in  ^e  conclusion,  ^^  noroiatyiie  vindi* 
^^  cated  from  preceding  innovations,  but  be  secni«d4RHn 
^'  the  future,  which  are  threatened,  and  whidi  suie  iilbdy 
^^to  produce  more  dangerous  effects  dian-iftie&riwsr.''* 
The  draught  of  this  petition  being  conveyed  «to  tiielttngf 
he  was  prevailed  on,  somewhat  imprudently,,  to  counter^ 
sign  it  himself,  as  a  mark  of  his  appreciation.'  But,  as 
several  difficulties  occurred,  the  project  ^aii^^ laid  *«[sid&  two 
months  before  any  pubHc  discovery  was  made  of  it. 

It  was  Goring  Who  betrayed  the  secret  to  tke  pbpakur 
leaders.  The  alarm  may  easily  be*  imagilied'wMdi  this 
intelligence  conveyed*  Petitions  from  the  militai^y  to  the 
civifl  power  are  riwhys  rlooked  on  as  disgutsedi  or  rtaher 
undisguised  commands;  and  are  of  a  nature  iM^idely^f- 
ferent  from  petitions  presented  by 'sny  othtr  rank  of  mta» 
Pym  opened  the  mittter  in  4i^  houaeJ^  Oiii  the' first 
iiitimatioii  of  a  discovery^  Pierey  concwttdedthlasiidf,'' and 
Jermyn  withdrew  beyond  sea.  ThiS'  fturflievKQonfirmcd 
Hhe  suspicion  of  a  dangerous!  cbasptrlM^*  Goiriii^idiriivered 
bis  evidence  before  the  house :  Pieifej^' wmtf&^a  fatter  to 
his  brother  Northumberland^  ''co^esstti^  mmi  of  the  par- 
ticulars.**  Both  their'  testimonies  agree'  mfth  regard  to 
the  oath^of  secrecy;-  and  as  this;  circuhtstanlcfs  ihad  been 

1  Clar^ntlon,'  vol.i.  p.  247.    WliHtocfce^  ^.  43.  m  Bu«h.  tol.  V.  p.  24a. 

n  Rushworft,  rtA.  v.  p.  25^,  •  •' 
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deHaed  ky  Brilard,  A^^bbovoliam^  aad  WUaKM:^  jn  all  tkitir   chap. 
esftimQftitofiyi,  it  was  reg^ded.  s&  sl  new  proof  of  some' ^^^y,,pL^ 

Ai^l?emtfi  t^lifiiX]^0O^  ^f^^'i^  1641. 

tbi6  plot^  thfi  cosjam(m»  voted^  l^l  a.  prote«iation  should 
ke-  ^ignj^  ibf  .£dl;,ther  meflaberft*  It  was  se&t^  up  .to  die 
loitdfti  and  9ig»od  by  all  of  th^em,  e^ept.  Soutkaixipton 
^^d  Ao^avt^k  :Ofd0»ra  were^givHm  by  the  ci^aamons  alc^e, 
without  othei*  authority^  tbut  in  shc^uld  be  ^iJ^taiiribed.by  the 
W^ol^f  n^oQk  The  prot^tatioa  w^  in  itt^elf  very  inoiFen- 
tij^y  ev^  insigaiiidMt ;  and  ^oa^ained  nolhisg  b^  gene'- 
t^^'iflUcbitdti^iiSv  tiNi.t-the  ftubacribera  would  defend  their 
leeU^fkfi  *,Md'libeities.^  But .  itt  t^ided  to  inci^ease  the 
popol^tipai^e,  md  intimated,^  what  was  more  expressly 

,  'dff^ffmdvsy  ihe^ipeeiiinUe^  that^tte^ie  bleadags  were  now 
e'^sp^Mii^  t0/tfae>.  utaac^t  .peril.  ^ 

-. .;  -Al^AHSEa  HKsare  evi^cy  day  giv^n  of  new  conapiraeies  :^ 
Sb'  liancaahire^  gr^oat  xmilliilades  of  papis.tsf  were  assem- 
i^lll^g:  SMlcii?ettmoe^inga>wei:eheld  bytton  in  caves  and 
xmdmt'  groiliid  in*  Surrey.;  Tiiey  l^  entered .  i:@i0  a  plot  to 
bV&W  •iH^'th^  ri^r  .with'gtinpowder^  in  ord^r  to  .drown  the 
lei^i^  Broyiaioiia  of  arms  were  making  beyond  sea: 
So.i^fi^i^ini^^   Frane^e,  sc^aaetimes  Denmark,   was,  forming 

,4€iS)i84^i^S^U^I^the:  kiijtgd^  and:  the  populace,  who  are 
alM^ay$^  letrified  wiih  present,  .'and  enraged  with  distant 
^ang^Tii,  iiiNiiQrea^U.fardiier  animafeed  in  their  demands  of 
JiiaHHre  jigainst  the  unfortunale  Stmflbrd. 

'  T^^.JciogcaaQbe  .to.  tbehouae  of  lordft:  And  though 
h^/  e^xp-eaaed  .  his  i-oaokition,  for  j which  he  of&red  them 
aay^ecorkyr, never. ftgain'to  empk>yStraSbrd  in  any  branch 

.1^  puhUc  husinc^,  he.pvofbsBediitmself  to^ly  dissatisfied 
^jy£htr#gatd»fx>  the.  caroiiSB^tMKi^ -of  treason,  and  on  >  that 

,^$u^H^ui^'<lei;lared»hm  difiauli^  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 

f  bill,  of  s^taind^/  The  commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any 
j^ill  dep^ndiPS  before  the  houses^.  Charles  did  not  per- 
ceive'that  hjiSvattaishiiiaaittoSkraflbrd  was  the  chief  motive 

.  for   the   bill ;    and  that  the   greater-  proofs  he   gave   of 

t 

o  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  252.    Eushworth,  vol.  v.  ]>.  241.    Warwick,  p.  180. 
p  bugdale,  p.  69.    Franklyn,  p.  <JOI.  i;  Sir  Kdwat-d  Walker,  p.  349. 

r  Ruisli worth,  vol.  v.  p.  ^.'39: 
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CHAP,    anxious  concern  far  this  mimster,  the  more  inevitable  ^d 
^^„yj,  he  render  his  destruction* 
1641.  About  eighty  peers  bad  constantl;^  attended  Stafford's 

trial ;  but  such  apprehensions  were  entertained  on  account 
of  the  popular  tunmlts,  that  -only  forty^^five  were  present 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  bfong^t  into  the  honse« 
Yet  of  these,  nineteoi  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it.* 
A  certain  proof,  that  if  entire  freedom  had  been  allowed, 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

In  carrying  up  the  biU  to  the  lords,  St.  John,  the 
soUcitor  general,  sidvaaced  two  topics,  well  suited  to  the 
fury  of  the  times;  that  though  the  testim^my  against 
Strafford  were  not  clear,  yet,  in  this  way  <rf  biU,  private 
satisfaction  to  each  man's  conscience  waa  sufieieni,  eye«( 
should  no  evidence  at  all  be  produced ;  and  thai  «|ie  etai 
had  no  title  to  plead  law,  becanse  he  had  broketi  die  law. 
It  is  true,  added  he,  we  ^ve  law  ibo  hares  and  deer^  for 
they  are  beasts  of  chase.  But  it  never  was^  aeeounted 
either  cruel  or  unfair  to  destroy  foxes  or  wolves  whether 
they  can  be  found,  for  they  are  beasts  of  prey;' 

ArTSR  popular  violence  had  prevailed  over^the  lords^ 
the  same  battery  was  nedct  applied  to  force  the  king^S 
assent.  The  populace  flbcked  about  Whitdiall,  and  acMm- 
panied  their  demand  of  justice  with  the  loudest  eiiMUHit^ 
and  most  open  menaces.  Rumours  of  conspiratieA  agailist 
the  pariiament  were  anew-spread  abroad :  In^teions  anU 
insurrections  talked  of  r  And  the  whole  nation' was  raised 
into  such  afemnent  as  threatened  soale  great  and  iMbilnent 
convulsion.  On  whichever  side  the  king  cast- his  eyes, 
he  saw  no  resource  or  security.  All  his  sei^itMlts,  cM« 
suiting  their  own  safety,  rather  than  tbidr.masiar^s  honour, 
declined  interposing  with  their  advice  between  htm  afndhts 
parliament.  The  queen  terrified,  with  the  appearance  of 
so  mighty  a  danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no  good  will  to 
Strafford,  was  in  tears,  and  pressed  him  to  -si^afy  his 
people  in  this  demand,  which,  it'Was-  hoped|  would  finally 
r  on  tent  them.  JUxon  alone,  whose  courage  was  not  infe* 
rior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  ^advise  himv  if  in  his 

s^Vhillccke,  p.  45.  t  OnrrcnHon,  vh\.  \.  p.  C3e. 
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i3»98a#l^«  b€^.dld  not  tppBtoire  of  tiiebMI^  by  no  means  te    chat^. 
acisient  to  it< 


ST&M:7oiiri>   hewrk^  of    Gharkt's  irresolution  and     |^| 
flUt^i^ty,  |o€^.  a  very  extraotiiiiuay'  step  :    Re  wrote   a 
ht$^^  in  wkkh  he  ientrestted  cfae  kisg,  for  the  sake  of 
pitdic  peace>  to  putaii  ^Kitalik  imfortnnate,  however 
i^aocent^  Ufe^  aitd  to  qniet  the  toaiBltoous  people  bj 
gr^Kiting  thesQ  the  MsqtMst  for  which  ttey  were  so  imp^* 
tumte/''    "  In  thia^"  added  he,  *'  my  consent  will  more 
^^  acquit  you  to  God  than^all  the  world  can  do  besides. 
^^  Tq  a  wiUiu^.  man  there  is  no  injury*    And  as,  by  God's 
*'*'.  e^aCK^i .  I  tatfpxc  all  the  woiid   with  a  calmness  and 
^^  BAeeiknf^  of  in&nite  contentment  to  my  dislodging  soul  i 
^^  so,  9ir»  to  you  i.  ca^  reaign  the  life  of  ihi^  world  with 
^'  all  ima^pinable  cheerfulness,  in  the  just  acknowledgment 
*^.  of  your-^Kceeding  favixurs»"     Perhaps  Strafibrd  hoped 
tha.t  thU  nnuguat  instenee  of  gen^osity  would  engage  the 
king  still  naore  atrenuously  to  protect  htm :    Perhaps  he 
giiiVQ  his.  life  for  lost ;  and  fi^idhig  hhnself  in  the  hands  of 
his  e^miefty  and  observing  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of 
tiie  -Tower,  was  devoted  to  the  popular  party,*  he  abso- 
tu^tely  despaired  of  escaipmg  the  multiplied  dangers  with 
which  he  was  every  vmy  eavirotied*     We  might  ascribe 
this  sli^p  to  a  noUe  eifort  of  disinterestedness,  not  unwor- 
iby  the  great  mind  of  Stndbrd,  if  the  measure  which  he 
advised  ImA  not  been^  in  the  ev«nt,  as  pernicious  to  his 
sftaster  as  it  waa  immediately  &tal  to  himself*"^ 

.  ArT£R  the  most  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,* Charles  at 
)^t  granted  a  commiaaion  to  four  lioblemen  to  give  the 
yoyal  assent*  in -his  name,  to  the  bill :  Flattering  himself, 
probably,,  in  tbii^  estremity  of  distress,  that,  as  neither  his 
ivill  consented  to  the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately 
i^JS^&S^^  ^  ^U  he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt 
.which  attended  it.  These  commissioners  he  empowered, 
Skt  th^ .  same  time,  ^to  give  his  asaatt  to  the  bill  which 
]?eiidered  the  parliament  perpetual. 

Th£  commons,  frxun  policy,  rather  than  necessity^ 
ha4  embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by 

u  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  857.    Warviek,  p.  160. 

w  Clfti-endop,  vol.  i,  p.  358.    Kuahworth>  vol.  v.  p.  251 

X  Whitlocke,  p.  44.    Fraoklyn,  p.  896, 

*  f?ee  note  [F  F]  at  the  est  of  tUe  v»luni«. 
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CHAP,    borrowiog  iBoney.  from  tile  city  rand  these-  loans  th^y  had 
repaid  afterwards  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  -  The 


1641.  citizens,  either  of  themselves  or  by  suggestion,  began  to 
start  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which  was 
denianded*  We  make  no  scruplei  of  trusting  the  parlia* 
ment^  said  they,  were  we  certain  that  the  parliament  were 
to  continue  till  our  repayment*  But,  in  the  present 
precarious  situation  of  affairs,  what  security  can  be  given 
us  for  our  money  i  In  pretence  of  (Aviating  this  objection^ 
a  bill  was  suddenly  brought  into  the  house,  and  passed 
with  great  unanimity  and  rapidity,  that  the  •  parlkiment 
should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued^  or  adjourned,  without 
their  own  consent.  It  was  hurried  in  like  manner  through 
the  house  of  peers,  and  was  instantly  carried  to  the  king 
for  his  assent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  gri^,  shame, 
and  remorse,  for  Strafford's  doom,  perceived  not  thsft  this 
other  bill  was  of  still  more  fatal  consequence  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as 
it  was  already  uncontrollable.''  In  comparison  of  the  bill 
of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  himself  aa  accomplice 
in  his  friend's  murder,  this  concession  made  no  figure  in 
his  eyes  :^  A  circumstance  which,  if  it  lessen  our  idea  of 
his  resolution  or  penetration,  serves  to  prove  the  integrity 
of  his  heart  and  the  goodness  of  his  disposition.  It  is 
indeed  certain,  that  strong  compunction  for  his  consent  to 
3trafford's  execution  attended  this  unfortunate  prince 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  even  at  his  owb 
fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt,  with  great  sorrow  and. 
rembrse,  recurred  upon  him.  All  men  were  so  sensible 
of  the  extreme  violence  which  was  done  him,  >  that  he 
suffered  the  less  both  in  character  and  interest  from  this 
unhappy  measure;  and  though  he  abandoned  his  best 
friend,  yet  he  was  still  able  to  preserve,  in  some  degree, 
die  attachment  of  all  his  adherents. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  resolution  which  necessity  bad 
extorted  from  him.  The  carl  seemed  surprised,  and 
starting  up,  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  scripture.  Put  not 
yoitr  trust  in  princes^  nor  in  the  sons  of  men :  For  in  them 

7.  CUrendon,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  262.    Rushworth,  vol.  ▼.  p.  26 J. 
*  S^c  Dptc  ro  Gl  at  the  cnclttf  the  volmTifr. 
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therein  no  salvation.^    He  was  soon  able,  however,  to    CHAP. 

•  1  TV 

collect  his  courage ;  and  he  prepared  himself  to  suffer  the  ^^^...w. 
fatal  sentence.      Only  three  days^  interval   was   allowed      1541. 
him.     The'  l^ing,  who  made  a  new  effort  in  his  behalf,  and 
sent,  by  the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with    ' 
the  commons  about  a  mitigation  of  Strafford's  sentence, 
and  begged  at  least  for  some  delayj  was  refused  in  both 
reqtiests.*^ 

Strafford,  in  passing  from  his  apartment  to  Tower-  Execution 
hill,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  stopped  under  Laud's  fo,!!"^" 
■windows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  iiitimate  friend- 
ship ;  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  his  prayers,  in  those 
awful  moments  which  were  approaching :  The  aged  pri- 
mate dissolved  in  tears ;  and  having  pronounced,  with  a 
broken  voice,  a  tender  blessing  on  his  departing  friend, 
sunk   into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.*      Strafford,  still 
superior  to  his  fate,   moved  on  with  an  elated  counte- 
nance, and  with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  than  what 
usually  attended  him.      He  wanted  that  consolation  which 
commonly  supports   those   who  perish  by  the  stroke  of 
injustice  and  oppression  :   He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  glory, 
nor  by  the   affectionate    compassion    of   the    spectators. 
Yet   his   mind,   erect    and    undaunted,    found    resources 
within  itself,    and    maintained    its    unbroken   resolution, 
amidst  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  triumphant  exulta- 
tions of  his  misguided  enemies.      His  discourse  on  the 
scaffold  was  full  of  decency  and  courage.     "  He  feared," 
he    said,"  "  that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  re- 
"  formation  of  the  state,   that   it   commenced   with  the 
"  shedding  of  innocent  blood."     Having  bid  a  last  adieu* 
to  his  brother  and  friends  who  attended  him,  and  having 
sent  a  blessing  to  his  nearer  relations  who  were  absent ; 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  1  have  nigh  done !   One  stroke 
*'  will  make  my  wife  a  widow,  my  dear  children  father- 
^'  less,    deprive    my    {joor    servants    of    their    indulgent 
**  master,  and  separate  me  from  my  affectionate  brother 
"  and  all  my  friends !  But  let  God  be  to  you  and  them 
*'  all  in  all!"      Going  to  disrobe,    and  prepare  himself 
foi^    the  block,  "  I  thank   God,"   said   he,  , "  that   I  am 

b  AVhitlocke,  p.  44.        c  Rnsli.  vol.  v.  p.  265,        d  Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  19t.% 
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CHAP.    "  nowise  afraid  of  death,  nor  am  daunted  with  any  ter- 
^^^^^^.J^  '*  rors ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this 
1641.      "  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to  repose !"     With  one 
blow  was  a  period  put  to  his  life  by  the  executioner.* 

Thus  perished,  in' the  4^h  year  of  his  age,  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  one  of  the  most  eminent  personages  that  has 
appeared  in  England.  Though  his  death  was  lou<Hy 
demanded  as  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  and  an  atonement 
for  the  many  violations  of  the  constitution ;  it  may  feafely 
be  affirmed,  that  the  sentence  by  which  he  fell,  was  an 
enormity  greater  than  the  worst  of  those  which  his  imjrfa- 
cable  enemies  prosecuted  with  so  much  cruel  industry. 
The  people  in  their  rage  had  totally  mistaken  the  proper 
object  of  their  resentment.  All  the  necessities,  or,  me^-e 
properly  speaking,  the  difficulties  by  which  the  king  had 
been  induced  to  use  violent  expedients  for  raising  supply, 
were  the  result  of  measures  previous  to  Strafford's  favour ; 
and  if  they  arose  from  ill  conduct,  he  at  least  was  entirely 
innocent.  Even  those  violent  expedients  themselves, 
which  occasioned  the  complaint  that  the  constitution  was 
subverted,  had  been,  all  of  them,  conducted,  so  far  as 
appeared,  without  his  counsel  or  assistance.  And  what- 
ever his  private  advice  might  be,^  this  salutary  maxim  he 
,  failed  not,  often  and  publicly,  to  inculcate  in  the, king's 

presence,  that,  if  any  inevitable  necessity  ever  oMiged 
the  sovereign  to  violate  the  laws,  this  license  ought  to  be 
practised  with  extreme  reserve,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  just  atonement  be  made  to  the  constitution,  for  any 
injury  which  it  might  sustain  from  such  dangerous  pre- 
cedents.^ The  first  parliament  after  the  restoration  re- 
.  versed  the  bill  of  attainder ;  and  even  a  few  weeks  after 
Strafford's  execution,  this  very  parliament  remitted  to  his 
children  the  more  severe  consequences  of  his  sentence: 
As  if  conscious  of  the  violence  with  which  the  prosecution 
had  been  conducted. 

In  vain  did  Charles  expect,  as  a  retu^'n  for  so  many 
instances  of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the  parliament 
would   at   last  show   him  some   indulgence,    and  would 

e  Riishwortli,  vol.  v.  p.  207.  f  Thnt  Sti*Hftbnl  Avas  secretly  no  euemr 

jt^arlutrarv  counsels,  appears  frOin  some  of  liis  letters  and  desp«tclics,  particu- 
,  tarly  vol.  ii.  p.  GO.  wlici-o  lie  seems  to  wisli  .thiit  a  stauding  army  v  ei*e  esta1>- 
lifth'ed.  g  liush.  voLiv.  p.-567,  ^lus,  SiV.',  570. 
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cordially  fall  iato  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  expense  CHAP.  ^ 
of  his  own  power,  and  of  his  friend's  life,  he  so  earnestly  v^-lv-w 
courted  them.  All  his  concessions  were  poisoned  by^heir  1041. 
suspicion  of  his  want  of  cordiality;  and  the  supposed 
attempt  to  engage  the  army  against  them  served  with 
many  as  a  cpinfirmation  of  this  jealousy.  It  was  natural 
for  the  king  to  seek  some  resource,  while  all  the  world 
seemed  to  desert  him,  orxombine  ag*ainst  him;  and  this 
probably  was  the  utmost  of  that  embryo  scheme  which 
was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army»  But  the  popular 
lea4ers. still  insisted,  that  a  desperate  plot,  was  laid  to 
bring  up  the  forces  immediately,  and  offer  violence  to  the 
parliament :  A  design  of  which  Piercy's  evidence  acquits 
the  king,  and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  seems  to  render  absolutely  impracticable.^  B\' 
means,  however,  of  theee  suspicions,  was  the  same 
implacable  spirit  still  kept  alive ;  and  the  commonsv 
without  giving  the  king  any  satisfaction  in  the  settlement 
of  bis  revenue,  proceeded  to  carry  their  inroads  with 
great  vigour  into  his  now  defenceless  prerogative/ 

The   two   ruling  passions   of   this  parliament   were,  nigh  com- 
i^eal  for  liberty,  and  an  aversion  to  the  church ;  and  to  ^*j|^star 
both  of  these  nothing  could  appear  more  e^/ceptionable,  c^iam»>er 
than  the  court  ot  high  commission,  whose  institution  ren- 
dered it  entirely  arbitrary,  and  assigned  to  it  the  defence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.      The   star   chamber 
also  was  a  court  which  exerted  high  discretionary  powers  ; 
and  had  no  precise  rule  or  limit,  either  with  regard  to  the 
causes  which  came  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  decisions 
which  it  formed.     A  bill  unanimously  passed  the  houses 
to   abolish  these  two  courts ;  and  in  them  to  annihilate 
the  priQcipal  and  most  dangerous  articles  of  the  king's 
prerogative.     By   the  same  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council    was    regulated,     and    its    authority    abridged,^ 

h  The  project  of  bringing  up  the  ai'iiiy  to  London,  ticconling  to  Piercy,  was 
proposed  to  the  king;  but  he  rejected  it  as  foolish  :  liecausc  tlie  Scots,  who 
were  ija,  arms,  aod  Ijin^in  their  neighhourhood,  must  he  ut  London  ns  soon  as 
the  English  army.  This  reason  is  so  soh'd  and  convincing-,  tliai  it  leaves  no  room 
to  dodot  of  the  veracity  of  Piercy's  evidenec ;  and  eonscquently  ucqnits  the 
king  of  this  terrible  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  wiiich  made  sucli  a  noise  at 
tjie  time,  and  was  a  jirotence  for  so  many  violences. 

i  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  2fi6. 

k  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  283,  28^1.  AYh'tlocko,  p.  17,  Rnshworth,.  vol.  ill.  p. 
1383,  1384. 
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CliAP.  Charles  hesitated  before  he  gave  ttis  assent.  But  fiading 
^^^*  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  he  possessed 
1641  ^^  resource  in  case  of  a  rupture,  he  at  last  affixed  the 
royal  sanction  to  this  excellent  bill.  But  to  show  the 
parliament  that  he  was  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  grant,  he  observed  to  them^  that  this 
statute  altered  in  a  grea:t  measure  the  fundamental  laws, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  inany  of  his  predecessors 
had  established.^ 

Qy  rem^oving  the  star  chamber,  the  king^s  ^power  of 
binding,  the  people  by  his  proclamations  was  mdirecdy 
abolished ;  and  d)at  important  branch  of  prerogative,  the 
strong  symbol  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unintelligible  in  a 
limited  constitution,  being  at  last  removed,  left  the  system 
of  government  more  consistent  and  uniform*     The  star 
chaiT^ber  alqne  was  accustomed  to  punish  infractions  of 
the  king's  edicts  :   But  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now  re- 
mained,  except  those   in  Westminster  hall,  which  take 
cognisance  only  of  common  and  statute  law,  the  king  may 
thenceforth  issue  proclamations,  but  no.  man  is  bound  to 
obey  them*     It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  ex- 
periment here  made  by  the  parliament,  was  not  a  litde 
rash   and  adventurous.       No   government   at  that  time 
appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  any  history,  which  subsisted  without  the  mix- 
ture  of  some   arbitrary  authority,    committed   to    some 
magistra.te ;  and  it  might  reasonably,  ^beforehand,  appear 
doubtful,  whether  human  society  could  ever  reach  that 
state  of  perfection,   as  to  support  itself  with  no   other 
control  than  the  general  and  rigid  maxims  of  law  and 
equity*     But  the  parliament  justly  thought,  that  the  king 
was   too  eminent  a  magistrate  to  be  trusted  with  dis- 
cretionary power,  which  he  might  so  easily  turn  to  the 
deatruction  of  liberty.      And  in  the  event  it  has  hitherto 

■ 

been  found,  that,  though  some  sensible  inconveniencies 
arise  from  the  maxim  of  adhering  strictly  to  law,  yet  the 
advantages  overbalance  them,  and  should  render  the 
English  grateful  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  who, 
after  repeated  contests,  at  last  established  that  noble 
thgugh  dangerous  principle. 

1  Kdshworth,  vol.  v.  p.  307. 
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At  the  request  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  instead  of   chaf. 
the  patents  during"  pleasure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents  ^ij^^ 
during  their  good  behaviour  :*"    A  circumstance  of  the     ^^|^ 
greatest  moment  towards  securing  their  independency, 
and  barring  the  entrance   of    arbitrary  power   into  the 
ordinary  courts  of  judicature. 

The  marshal's  court,  which  took  cognisance  of  offen- 
sive words,  and  was  not  thought  sufficiently  limited  by 
law,  was  also,  for  that  reason,  abolished."  The  stannary 
courts,  which  exercised  jurisdielion  over  the  miners,  be- 
ing liable  to  a  like  objection,  underwent  a  like  fiate.  The 
abolition  of  the  council  of  the  north  and  the  council  of 
Wales  followed  from  the  same  principles.  The  authority 
of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  who  had -a  general  inspection 
over  the  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom, 
was  transferred  to  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  ordinary 
magistrates. 

Ik  short,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  transactions  of 
this  memorable  parliament,  during  the  first  period  of  its 
operations,  we  shall  find  that,  excepting  Strafford's  attain* 
dcr,  which  was  a  complication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their 
merits  in  other 'respects  so  much  outweigh  their  mistakes, 
as  to  entitle  them  to  praise  from  all  lovers  of  liberty. 
Not  only  were  former  abuses  remedied,  and  grievances 
redressed :  Great  provision,  for  the  future,  was  made-  by 
law  against  the  return  of  like  complaints.  And  if  the 
means  by  which  they  obtained  such  advantages  savour 
often  of  artifice,  sometimes  of  violence,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  revolutions  of  government  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  mere  force  of  argument  and  reasoning :  And  that 
factions,  being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  so  firmly 
regulate  the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to 
ensure  themselves  against  all  exorbitances. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a  pause.     The  king  had  stii  Aug. 
promised  his  Scottish  subjects,  that  he  would  this  sum- jounieyto 
mer  pay  them  a  visit,  in  order  to  settle  theirs  government ;  ScotJand. 
and  though  the  English  parliament  was  very  importunate 
with  him,  that  he  should  lay  aside  that  journey ;  they 
could  not  prevail  with  him  so  much  as  to  delay  it.    ^  As 
]ie  must  necessarily  in  his  journey  have  passed  through 

m  Mar,  p.  lOr.  n  Nalson,  vol.  j.  p.  7?S. 
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CHAP,    the  troops  of  both  nations,  the   commons  seem  to  have 
^^^  •      entertained  great  jealousy  on  that  account,  and  to  have 
iMi.      ^^^  hurried  on,  as  much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the 
disbanding  of  the  armies.     The  arrears  therefore  of  the 
Scots  were  fully  paid  them ;  and  those  of  the  English  ia 
part.     The  Scots  returned  home,  and  the  English  were 
separated  into  their  several  counties,  and  dismissed* 
gtfi  Sept.  After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 

October;  and  a  committee  of  both  houses,  a  thing  impre- 
cedented,  was  appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  with  very 
"  ample  powers.®  Pym  was  elected  chairman  'of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house.  Farther  attempts  were  made 
by  the  parliament,  while  it  sat,  and  even  by  the  commons 
alone,  for  assuming,  sovereign  executive  powers,  and  pub- 
lishing their  ordinances,  as  they  called  them,  instead  of 
laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their  part,  was  ready  to 
imitate  the  example. 

A  SMALL  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pre- 
tended, to  see  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  really  to  be  spies  upon  him,  and  extend  still 
farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  well  as 
eclipse  the  majesty  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Bedford, 
<  lord  Howard,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William  Armyne, 
Fiennes,  and  Hambden,  were  the  persons  chosen.^ 

Endeavours  were  used,  before  Charleses  departure, 
to  have  a  protector  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with  a 
power  to  pass  laws  without  having  recourse  to  the  king. 
So  little  regard  was  now  paid  to  royal  authority,  or  to  the 
established  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  busy  period,  we  have  almost  overlooked  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  with  William  prince  of 
Orange*  The  king  concluded  not  this  alliance  without 
communicating  bis  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  satisfaction.^  This  was ^  the 
commencement  of  the  connexions  with  the  family  of 
Orange :  Coimexions,  which  were  afterwards  attended 
with  the  most  important  consequences,  both  to  the 
kingdom  and  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

«  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  387.    p  Rushworth,  rol.  v.  p.  376.    q  Wkitlocke,  p»  38. 
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I 

Settlement  of  Scothnd^-^Conspiracy  in  Ireland — Inmrrec*" 
thn  and  massacfe* — Meeting  of  the  English  parliament 
— The  remonstrance^^-^Reasons  on  both  sides — Impeach* 
ment  of  the  bis hops-^^ Accusation  of  the  five  members-^ 
Tumult s-^^King  leaves  London — Arrives  in  Tork — Pre- 
parations for  civil  war* 

THE  Scots,  who  began  these  fetal  commotions,  CHAP. 
thought  that  they  had  finished  a  very  perilous  undertak- 
ing,  much  to  their  profit  and  reputation,'  Besides  the  154^ 
large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  kjuarters  during  a 
twelvemonth,  the  English  parliament  had  conferred  on 
them  a  present  of  300,000  pounds  for  their  brotheHy  as- 
sistance/ In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they  were  de- 
clared to  have  ever  been  good  subjects ;  and  their  military 
expeditions  were  approved  of^  as  enterprises  calculated 
and  intended  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  advantage.  To 
carry  farther  their  triumph  over  their  sovereign,  these 
terms,  so  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered,  by  a  vote  of 
parliament,  to  be  r^ad  in  all  churches,  upon  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  appointed  for  the  national  pacification:'  All 
their  claims  for  the  restriction  of  prerogative  were  agreefd 
tt)  be  ratified :  And  what  they  more  valued  than  all  these 
advantages;  they  had  a  near  prospect  of  spreading  the 
presbyterian  discipline  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  the 
seeds  which  they  had  scattered,  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples. Never  did  refined  Athens  so  exult  in  diffusing  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts  over  a  savage  world ;  never  did 
generous  Rome  so  please  herself  in  the  view  of  law  and 
order  established  by  her  victorious  arms ;  as  the  Scots 
now  rejoiced,  in  cotnmunicating  their  barbarous  zeal  and 
theological  fervour  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 


r  Nalson,  vol.  i.  p.  747.    May,  p.  104. 

s  RiTshwerth,  vqI.  v.  p.  365.    Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  293; 
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ment of 
Scotland. 
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Charles,  despoiled  in  England  iSf  a  considerable  part 
of  his  authority,  and  dreading  still  farther  encroachments 
upon  him,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  abdi- 
cating almost  entirely  the  small  share  of  power  which 
there  remained  to  him,  and  of  giving  full  satisfaction,  if 
possible,  to  his  restless  subjects  in  that  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  institution  in  the 
Scottish  parliament.  They  were  constituted  after  this 
manner.  The  temporal  lords  chose  eight  bishops:  The 
bishops  elected  eight  temporal  lords:  These  sixteen 
named  eight  commissioners  of  counties,  and  eight  bur- 
gesses :  And  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  thirty- 
two,  who  were  denominated  lords  of  articles,  no  motion 
could  be  made  in  parliament.  As  the  bishops  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  court,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lords 
of  articles,  by  necessary  consequence,  depended  on  the 
king's  nomination ;  and  the  prince,  besides  one  negative 
after  the  bills  had  passed  through  parliament,  possessed 
indirectly  another  before  their  introduction;  a  preroga- 
tive of  much  greater  consequence  than  the  former.  The 
bench  of  bishops  being  now  abolished,  the  parliament  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  totally  set  aside  the  lords  of 
articles  :  And,  till  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the 
nation,  properly  speaking,  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy  anv 
regular  freedom/ 

It  is  remarkable  th^t,  notwithstanding  this  institution, 
to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  the  royal  au- 
thority was  always  deemed  much  lower  in  Scodand  than 
in  the  former  kingdom.  Bacon  represents  it  as  one  ad- 
vantage to  be  expected  from  the  union,  that  the  too  ex- 
teiisive  prerogative  of  England  would  be  abridged  by  the 
example  of  Scotland,  and  the  too  narrow  prerogative  of 
Scotland  be  enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  England.  The 
English  were,  at  that  time,  a  civilized  people,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws :  But  among  the  Scots,  it  was  of  little 
consequence  how  the  laws  were  framed,  or  by  whom 
voted,  while  the  exorbitant  aristocracy  had  it  so  much  in 
their  power  to  prevent  their  regular  execution. 

The  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  house  in 
the  Scottish  parliament:    And  as  it  had  been  the  prac- 

t  "Rnrnci,  Mem, 


tice  of  |ame«,  cqntiiiuedbjM^iiaUeSy    to  grace  Ep^ah   CHAP. 
gentlexiieiit  with  Scottish  titled  >'aU>  the  determinatioos  of    J"  ' 
parliament, . it  WAS  ^  be.feareA,  uroidd  in  time  depend      ^f^ 
upon  the  prince,  by  .means  of  these  votes  of  ^foreigners., 
who  had  no  interest,  or  property>  in  the  nation*     It  was 
therefore  a  law  deserving  apprdbation^thatno  man  should 
be  created  a  Scotch  peer,  who  possessed  not  10,000  marks 
(above  500  pounds)  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom.^ 

A  LAW  for  triennial  parli^unents  was  likewise  passed; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  last  act  of  every  parliament 
should  be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
parliament  next  ensuing*"^ 

Tk£  king  was  deprived  of  that  power  formerly  exer- 
cised, of  issuing  {proclamations,  which  enjoined  obedience 
under  the  penalty  of  treason :  A  prerogative  which  in.- 
vested  him  with  the  whole  legislative  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.^ 

So  far  was  laudable :  But  the  most  fatal  blow  given 
to  royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  dethroned  the 
prince,  was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy 
council,  in  who^e  hands,  during  the  king's  absence,  the 
whole,  administration  lay,  no  officer  of  state,  none  of  the 
judges,  should  be  appointed,  but  by  advice  and  approbation 
af  parliament*  Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive^  of  their 
seats,  four  judges  who  had  adl^ered  to  his  interests ;  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  noore  agreeable  to  the 
ruling.party*  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  also. sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  And  all  the  ministers  of  state, 
counsellors,  and  ju^dges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places 
.during  life  or  good  behaviour.^^ 

Th£  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himself 
entirely  to  the  established  church ;  and  assisted  with  great 
gravity  at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  sermons  with  which 
the  presbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale  him.  He  be- 
stowed pensions  and  preferments  on  Henderson,  Gillespy, 
and  other  popular  preachers ;  and  practised  every  art  to 
soften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greatest  enemies.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  was  created  a  marquis,  lord  Loudon  an  earl, 
Lesley  was  dignified  with   the  title  of  earl  of  Lcven/ 

u  Burnet,  Mem.  w  Burnet,  Mem.  x  B.arnct,  Mem« 

y  Burnet,  Mem-  i-  Cl*arrndon,  vqI.  ii.  p.  309. 
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€Wir.  tlib  Aiends,  h«  -w^^oUig^d  ior  Uie<«pr^8Cfity  4k>  negiect 
}^_  ...and ^overlook :  £oi»fa  dC.tbesa  Mere  disgusted:  And  kts 
tmctmies  w.cre  not  xeconofled ;  i>at  ascritod  all  Ma-  cimesscs 
r«ttl  faFOilfs  to  artiiics  atid  neossskf.  •'  . 
.  .  Argyle  and  HaHttltpn,  ^beqigi^stAXed  with,  an  appro* 
hcmsuDii)  oreal  or  prt:^ad«d^  that  ihe.  earl  o(  Crawfiird  and 
Q'tbecs'  tiidauit  toassassinatptiivitUf  lefttfae  paiitaxncnt  sud- 
denly ^  and  retired  intbthe  country  i'  9^  upon  iavitation 
and  assttrancea,  retunued  ^  si  St^w  days.  >  This  event, 
ffr-bkh  had  neither  cause  nor  lel&ct  that  was  visibley^  nor 
^piirpose^  nor  coaseq^uence,  ^wns  codunoi4y^  '4lenomiaal}ed 
the  incident.  But  though  the  incident  had  no  effe<^  in 
•Scotland  i  what  was  not  expected,  it  was  intended  with 
conaeqxnencea  in  England*  The.  finglio^  parlianent  which 
Oct  20.  was,  tiow  /asHcanhled, .  being  .willing  to  awaken  the  people's 
tenderness  by  exciting .  th^r  feats,  imtnediaceljr  took  the 
alarm ;  as  if  the  malignants^  so  they  called  the  king's 
party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  themy  and  all  the 
godly  in  both  kingdons.  They  applied^  lAverefGre^  to 
£s3ex^  wham. the  king  had  left  general  in  the  south  cf 
England,  and  he  .ordered-  a . guard  to  attend  theui.^ 

But  while  the  king  was  temployed  in  pacifying  the 
commotipiis  in  Scotland,  and .  was  preparing  to  remn  to 
England,  iii  order  ta  appl^  himself  :to  the  same  saliKaiy 
work  in  that  kingdom 4  he. received  iiueliigeace  of  a  da»- 
•gerous  rebellion-  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  ch*comstances 
of  the  Qtinost/hervor^  bloodshed,  and  devastatkHu  On 
every  side,  this  unfortunate  prince  was  porsoed  widi 
murmurs,  disconteni;,  faction,  and  ciyiliwars :  and  the  fire 
from  all  quarters,  even  by  the  most  independent  ^ccident$, 
at  once  blazed  up  about  him. 

Th£  great  plan  of  James,  in  the  administration  of 
Ireland,  continued  by  Charles,  «vas,  by  justice  and  peace, 
to  reconcile  that  turbulent  peoiplt  to  the  authority  of  laws, 
and  introducing  art  smd  industry  among  them,  to  cure 
them  of  that  sloth  and  barbarism  to  "whidi  th<|y  had  ever 
been  subject*  In  order  to  serve  both  these  purposes,  and 
at  the  same. time  secure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  crown,  great  colonies  of  British  had  been  carried 

a  Wbidoeke,  p.  40.    l)rtj»(lale,  p.  72.    Burnel's  Memoira  of  Uie  lloa^e  of 
Usimilton^  p.  184,  185.    Clarctidan,  p.  299. 
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orer,  and,  bein|^  iotermixed  with  the  Iinab,  hstA  fverf*    GftAt^. 
iHiere  inUroduced  a  new  face  of  tUngs  into  dmt  countrj^;      fl^^'^^ 
Duiiog  a  peanJe  of  near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quairrds      ^^^^ 
between  the  nations  aeemed,  >  in  a  great  measiure  to  be 
ofaUteraled ;    and  though  much  of  the  landed  property, 
f(»feited  by  rd>enkm,  had  be^n  conferred  on  the  new 
{danters,  a  mWe  than  equal  return  had  been  mwie  by  their 
inatmctjaag  the  natiires  in  tillage,  bvtiiding,  manufactures; 
and  all  the  civili^ted  arts  of.  life.^     This  had  been  the. 
co«irse  of  thibgs  during  the  successive  administration  of. 
Chichester,  Grdndison,  Falkland,  suid,  above  dl,  of  Straf* 
&rd«    Under  die  government  of  this  latter  nobleman^  ike 
pacific  plans^  noiv  come  to  greater  jnaturity,  and  forwarded' 
by  his  vigour  andrindustry,  seemed  to  have  operated  with 
full  soccer,  and  to' hive  bestowed,  at  last,  on  thsrt  savages     ' 
coQsitry>,  the  fkce  of  ah  European  settlement. 

After  Strafford  fell  a  victim  to  popular  rage,  the 
Ifuxnours  exdt^  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event  could  not 
be  .suddenly  oompoaed,  but  eosnianmed  to  ptioduce  the 
greatest  kmovaiions  in  the  govemmeM*    ' 

Ti^E  British  protestants,  transpkmted  in  Ireland^ 
having  ^ very  smomaat  before  their  eyes'^i  the  horrors  of 
popfty^  had  naturally  be^n  called  into  the  opposite  ex-  . 
tt^mi&j,  and  had  univbrsaily  adopted  the  highest  principles 
and  praioti^es  of  rthft  puritans.  Monarchy,  as  weH  as  the 
hleifach)^,  wds  becohie  odious  to  them;  and  every  method 
of  lioatitis^g  the  authority  *  of  the  crown,  and  detaching 
t^em^elites  from  .^he  king  of  England,  was  greedily 
adopted  and -pursued*  They  considered  not,  that  as  the}^ 
s.carcely  formed  the  sixdt  part  of  the  people,  and  were 
secretly  obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  their  only 
method  of  supporting  themselves  was  by  maintaining 
royal  authority,  and  preserving  a  great  dependence  on 
their  mother  country*.  The  Englisfa.  eommons,  likewise, 
in  their  furious  peraeeution  of  Strafford,  had  overlooked 
the  most  obvicms  oonsetquences ;  and  while  they  imputed 
to  him,  as  a  crtn^,  every  discretionary  act  of  authority^ 
they  despoiled  all  succeeding  governors  of  diat  power,  by 
which  alone  tkp  Irish  could  be  retained   in  subjection. 

h  Sir  John  Temple's  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  12. 
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CHAP.    And  SO.  strong  was  the  current  for  popular  government  in 
l^^Lg  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  the  most  established  maxims  of 
1641.     policy  were  eivery  where  abandoned,  in  order  to  gradfy 
this  ruling  passion*  ' 

Charles,  unable  to  resist,  had  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Irish,  as  to  the  Scottish  and  £nglish  parliaments  ; 
and  found  too,  that  their  encroachments  still  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  his  concessions.  Those  subsidies,  which  them- 
selves had  voted,  they  reduced,  by  a  subsequent  vote,  to 
a  fourth  part :  The  court  of  high  commission  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  grievance:  Martial  law  aboli^ed: 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  council  annthilated:  Proclama- 
tions and  acts  of  state  declared  of  no  authority :  Ever}' 
order  or  institution,  which  depended  on  monarchy,  was 
invaded ;  and  the  prince  was  despoiled  of  all  his  prero- 
gative, without  the  least  pretext  of  any  violence  or  ille- 
gality in  his  administration. 

The  standing  army  of  Ireland  was  usually  about  3000 
men;  but  in  order  to  assist  the  king  in  suppressing  the 
Scottish  covenanters,  Strafford  had  raised  8000  more,  and 
had  incorporated  with  them  a  thousand  men,  drawn  from 
the  old  army ;  a  necessary  expedient  for  bestowing  order 
and  discipline  on  the  new  levied  soldiers.  The  private 
men  in  this  army  were  all  catholics ;  but  the  officers,  both 
commission  and  noncommission,  were  protestams,  and 
could  entirely  be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The  English 
commons  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  this  army;  and  never  ceased  soliciting liie  ktngi 
till  he  agreed  to  break  it ;  Nor  would  they  consent  to  any 
proposal  for  augmenting  the  standing  army  to  5000  men ; 
u  number  which  the  king  deemed  necessary  for  retaining 
Ireland  in  obedience* 

Charles,  thinking  it  dangerous  that -8000  men  ac- 
customed to  idlencF.s,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
should  be  dispersed  among  a  nation  so  turbulent  and  un- 
settled, agreed  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  have  them 
transported  into  Flanders,  and  enlisted  in  his  master's 
service.  The  English  commons,  pretending  apprehen- 
sions, lest  regular  bodies  of  troops,  disciplined  in  the 
X^oyr  Countries,  should  prove  still  more  dangerous, 
showed  some  aversion  to  this   expedient;  and  the  king 


reduceil  his  allowanee  to  4000  men.     But  when  the  Span-    CHAP, 
iards  had  hired  ships  for  transporting  these  troops,  and         Ll 
the  men  were  ready  to  embark ;  the  commons,  willing  to.     (g^| 
show  their  power,  and  not  displeased  wtdi  an  opportunity 
«f  curbing  and  affronting!  the  king,  prohibited  every  one 
from  furnishing  vessels  for  that  service*     And  thus  the 
project,  formed  by.  Charles,  of  freeing  the  country  from 
these  4nen  was  unlbctunately  disappointed^^ 

.  The  old  Irish  remarked  all  these  fake  steps  of  the 
English,  and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them* 
Though  their  animosity  against  that  nation,  for  want  of 
an  bccamon  to  exert  itself,  seemed  to  be  extinguished,'  it 
was  onlyoomposed  into  a  ten^ioraryand  deceitful  tran* 
qMillity.^  Their  interests^  both  with  regard  to  property 
and  rtlifiont  secretly  stimulated  them  to  a  revolt*  No 
individual  of  any  sej^t,  according  to  the  ancient  customs, 
bad  the  property  of  any  particular  estate;  but  as  the 
whole  sept  had  a  title  to  a  whole  territory,  they  ignorantly 
preferred  this  barbarous  community  before  the  more  se- 
cure and  narrower  possessions. assigned  them- by  the  Engi- 
lish.  An  indulgence,  amounting  ahnost  to  a  toleration, 
bad  been  given  to  the  catholic  religion :  But  ^  long  as 
the  chufches  and  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept 
from  the  priests,  and  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the 
neigUwurbood  of  profane  heretics,  being  thonselves  dis- 
contented, they  continually  endeavoured  to  retard  any 
cordital  reconciliations  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
nations. 

Thj&R£  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  who,  ConsiTv 
though  of  a  narrow  fortune,  was  descended  from  an  an-  [^^f^d. 
cient  Irish  family,  and  was  much  celebrated  among  his 
countrymen  for  valour  and  capacity.  This  man  first 
formed  the  project  of  expelling  the  English,  uid  assert- 
ing^  the  independency  of  his  native  country.^  He  secretly 
went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roused  up  every 
latent  principle  of  discontent.  He  maintained  a  close 
ccH:^respondence  with  lord  Maguire  and  sir  Phelim 
O'Neale,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish.  By  con- 
versation, by  letters,  by  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to 

c  Claremlon,  vol.  1.  p.  281.      Rush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  381.      Dugflale,  p.  7q. 
May,  lipok  ii.  p.  3,  d  Tcpple,  p.  1 4.  e  Nalson,  vol.  W.  p.  .54!l. 
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CHAP.    hi6  countrysien  the  inoliws  of  a  revolt.     He  obscjTved  to 
^^'      them,  that>by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots^  anfl  fiaKlioQs  of  the 


jMi.  £R^Mht  the  kingf  s  authority  in  Britain  was  reduced  to  so 
low  a  condition,  that  he  never  cookl  exert  himself  vidi  any 
vigoitr  in  maintaining  the  English,  dominion,  orer  Irdand  i 
that  the  eathotics,  in  the  Irish  house  of  eommona,  assisted 
by  the  pfotestaats,  had  so  diminished  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  the  power  of  the  lieutenant,  as  would  much 
facilitate  the  conducting,  to  its  desired  effect,  any  oonspi* 
racy  or  combination  which  could  be  fonneid;-  thsut.  die 
Scots  ha(ving  so  sucoessfidly  thrown  off  dependenee  on  the 
crown  of  England^  and  assumed  the  goi(renMnenC(into»thetr 
own  hx^nds,  had  set  an  example  to  the  Irislv  who  hod  so 
much  greater  oppressions  to  complain  of;  that  the  Eng^- 
lish  planters  who  had  expelled  them  their  rpoeaesaioi^ 
suppressed  theiv  religion,  and  ber^^ved  them  <4  their 
liberties,  were  but  a  handliil  in  comparison  of  die  na* 
tives;  that  diey- lived  in  the  most  supine  seeuricy^  inter- 
spersed with  their  numerous  enemies,  trusting  to  the 
protection  of  a  small  army,  which  was  itself  scattered  in 
inconsidehible  divisions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
that  a  great  body  of  men,  disciplined  by  the  govemsnent, 
were  now  thrown  loose,  and  were  ready  for  any  daring 
or  desperate  enterprise ;  that  though  the  catholics  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  in  some  tolerable  n^a^ure,  this  exercise 
of  their  religion,  from  the  modbnution-  of  their  indulgent 
prince,  they  must  henceforth  expect,  that  the  goveMBKSBt 
will  be  conducted  by  other  maxims  and  other  prineiples  ; 
that  the  puritanical  parliament,  having  at  length  subdued 
their  sovereign,  would,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  had 
consolidated  their  authority,  extend  their  amtntious  enter- 
prises to  Ireland,  and  make  the  catholics  in  that  kingdom 
feel  the  same  furious  persecution  to  which  their  brethren 
in  England  were  at  present  exposed ;  and  f»hat  a  revolt  in 
the  Irish,  tending  only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty 
against  the  violence  of  foreign  invaders,  coCild  never  at 
any  time,  be  deemed  rebellion;  much  less  during  the 
present  confusicms^  when  their  prince  was,  Ito  a  manner, « 
prisoner,  and  obedience  must  be.  paid,  not  to  him,  but  to 
those  v/ho  had  traitorously  usurj^ed  his  lawful  authority/ 

f  Tcmplr-,  p.  72,  73.  78.    D-ig^i-*!^,  p  7:1 


.  Br  these  ccinakleratkiaafs^  Mtioie  eagagediaU:tli^.h€ail8  eisiF. 
joi.  the  najUire  Irish  into  theicontpiracy*  t.The  .£af|^h^of  -^^^Jl^ 
the  pak^  »  they  «rero:(^ed,.or  the  olil  £ii£^i8h;{dapters,  ^^g^ 
being  .all  caiUieiics, it  inr«8  hoped  woohi  afterwhookijoin 
the  party^  which  j-eaterall  their  religtoar  to; its':  adcient 
^sepleiidQur  aad  audmity.  Tfae.hiteatio&  waia,  That  air 
Vlmlim  O'Neale  ;kid>tfae;  other  cxmspiraitor»«ihould>hegm 
an  iosunroctiop  on  one.  jokvf  throitghont  the  proriiitss^  and 
^hoidd'  attack  all  the  £agltth  aettlemema';  atid  ithait,  on 
.the:  aatpie  da^r^  lord  Maguinemod  Roger  More  should '^^ 
piii^e:  the  ca^^  of  I>i]faliiiui..The  commwyienMmt -; xrf  th^ 
^evfdt  !«as  .fived'on  the  appo^acK  of  winter,  that  thei« 
^ai^gtht  be.more.d|fiicttk;^  in  traoepoitiBg.ficMiCjK  imm  £ng- 
laod* .  ^SauceoiirB  to  theoEMUslyes  and  rappliet  ioi£  aixas  they 
«lipefited  from  FniBce,  in  eoiisequetice  o§  a.  pnmxae  made 
tb^  J^  cardial  Richdieiiu  Aadinaity  Ivith'' oiBqexd, 
who  a^vedmilue'SpaniaU  troops^had  engaged  to  join 
.th^ix^'as  «QQii  as  they.aaiv  ^niiiiifiucrootion  entened  apon 
by'thar.  catholic  .brethiseiu  !New«f  wiikh  ev^ry*  day 
firrilirad  6rom  Snghnd,  ofi  the  f wry;  e^xpreaaodby^the  «om^ 
tntm^  agaisM  ail  papists^  .struck  :£peafa  terror  Jnto  the*  J^ish 
^aatiofii  and  hodi  atioiulateddie  conspiintocs  to  •execute 
iimisf  -SeUaI  purpose,  and  gave -dn^m  asanresd  hopes,  of  the 
ooncurreace  of  aH  dwtr  oosiinti^men.^     r 

Sucuprop^shy  to  a  rerolt  was  diabovevedin  all  the 
J^tishi  ^lat  it  was  dettniod  unneoeasary,  fis  it  was  dange-  ••  * 
roua,  to  intrust  the  secnst.to  manyhamls;  and  the  ap^ 
pointed  day  drew  mgh,  nor^had  any.  discorery  been  y^ 
nftade  to  the  f^vemment*  Th^  king,  sitde^  had  recei- 
ve in&raai^onfrom  his  ambassadors,  that  something  was 
in  ^itattcm  anuasg  the  Irish  in. foreign  parts;  but  though 
be  gpare.  warning  to  the  administration  in  Ireland,  the  in^ 
teUigence  was  entirely  netglected.^  Seaiet  rumours  likewise 
yf'^gre  heard  of  some  approadiing  conspiracy ;  but  no  at- 
tieintion  was  paid  to  them.  .  The  earl  of  Leicester,  whom 
the  king  had  appointed  lieutenant,  remained  in  London. 
The  two  justices,  sir  William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Bor- 
lace,  wore  men  of  smallalnlities ;  and^  by  an  inconvenience 
coHunon  to  all  factious  times,  owed  their  advancement  to 

^  Uugdale,  p.  74.  h  Rui^worth,  voL  v.  p.  408.    Kal$0D,  vol.  ii.  p.  56:'. 
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€RAP.   nothing  but  their  zeal  for  the  party  by  whom  every,  thing 
^^J|:      was  now  governed.     Tranquil  from  their  ignorance  and 
isu.     inexperience,  these  men  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
profomd  repose,  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction*        / 

But  they  were  awakened  from  dieir  security,  on  the 
very  day  before  (that  which  :was  appraited  for  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilides^  The  cai^e  of  Dublin,  by  which 
the  capital  was  commanded^  contained  arms  for.  10,000 
men,. with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  propottion- 
able  Quantity  of  ammunition  x  Yet  was  this  important 
place  guarded,  and  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no  greater 
force  than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were  already  in 
town  with  a  nun\erous  band  of  their,  partisans :  Others 
were  expected  that  night:  And,,  next  morning,  they  were 
to  eater. upon^.  what  they  esteemed  the  easiest  of  all  en* 
terprisesv  the  surprisal  of  the  4iastle,  OXonoUy,  an  Irish- 
man, but  a  protestant,  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Parsons*^ 
The  justices  and  council  'fled  immediately  for  safcty  into 
the  castle,  and  reinforced  the  guards.  The  alarm  yma 
conveyed  to  the  city,  and  all  the  protestants  prepared*  for 
defence*  More,  escaped ;  Maguire  was  taken ;  and  Ma- 
hone,  one  of  the  conspirators,  being  likewise  seized, 
first  discovered  to  the  justices  the  project  of  a  general 
insurrection,  and  redoubled  the  apprehensions  which  alrea- 
dy were  universally  diffused  throughout  Dublin*'^ 
irisii  in-  BuT  though  O'CouoUy's  discovery  saved  the  casdb 

nnd'^ia^''  from  a  surprise,  the  confession  extorted  from  Mafaone 
sacre.  ^amc  too  late  to  prevent  the  intended  insurrection*  O'- 
Neale  and  his  confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in 
Ulster.  The  Inisb,  every  where  intermingled  with  ihc 
English,  needed  but  a  hint  from  their  leaders  and  priests 
to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  whom  they  hated  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and 
prosperity.*  The  houses,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  unwary 
English  were  first  seized.  Those,  who  heard  of  the  com- 
motions in.  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of  deserting  their 
habitations, .  and  assembling  for  mutual  ptx>tection,  re- 
mained at  home,  in.  hopes  of  defending  their  property, 

i  Rushu'ortb,  vol.  v.  p.  390.    Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  SCO.    INfar,  book  ii.  p.  6. 
k  Teimple,  p.  17,  18,  1U,20.    Rusliwcrth,  vol  >.  p.  40t>.  ' 
ITempK',  p.  39,  4(»,  76. 


»d  fell  thm  sefitrately  iota  the  hands  qf  their  enemies*'"  QKhV- 
After  rapacity  had  ftilly  extrted  it9elf>  cruelty,  and  the  ^2^^^ 
most  barbarotis,  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or  p^;^ 
heard  of,  began  its  operations.  An  universal  massacre 
commenced  of  the  £ngltsh,  now  defenceless,  and  pas- 
sively rssigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition  was  spared*  The  wife  weeping  for  her 
butchered  husband,  and  embracing  her  helpless  children, 
was  pierded  with  them,  and  perished  by  the  same  stroke.'^ 
The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent 
a  like  late,  and  were  confounded  in  one  common  rum* 
in  vain  did  4ight  save  from  the  first  assault :  Destruction 
was,  evexy  where,  let  loose,  smd  met  the  hunted  victims 
ae  every  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  relations,  to 
companions,  to  friends  :  AH  connexions  were  dissolved, 
and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand,  from  which  protection 
was  implored  and  expected*  Without  provocation,  with* 
i>ut  opposition,  the  astonished  English,  living  in  profound 
peace  and  fuU  security,  were  massacred  by  their  nearest 
neighboars,  with  whom  they  had  long  upheld  a  continual 
intercourse  of  kindness  and  good  offices*^ 

But  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted  by 
those  rebels :  AU  the  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  could 
devise,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  anguish  of 
mind,  the  agonies  of  despair,  could  not  satiate  revenge  ex- 
cited without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  np  cause. 
To  enter  into  paiticulars,  would  shock  the  least  delicate 
humanity.  Such  enormities,  though  attested  by  un% 
doubted  evidence,  appear  almost  incredible*  Depraved 
nature,  even  {iervierted  religion,  encouraged  by  the  utmost 
license,  reach  not  to  such  a  pitch  of  ferocity  ;  unless  the 
pity  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  destroyed  by  that  con- 
tagion of  example,  which  transports  men  beyond  all  the 
usual  motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

Th£  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  their 
own  suffsrings,  and  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here 
emulated  their  more  robust  ccmipanions  in  the  practice  of 
every  cruelty*^  £ven  children,  taught  by  the  example, 
and  encouraged  by  the  exhortation  of  their  parents,  essayed 
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c!^AP.  their  feeble  blows  on  the  dead  canrasses  or  defenceless 
^^^j.,V^  children  of  the  English^*"  The  very  avarice  of  the  Iri^ 
1641.  ^^®  ^^^  *  sufficient  restraint  of  their  cruelty.  •  Such  was 
their  frenzy,  that  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and 
by  rafpine  made  their  own,  yet,  because  they  bore  the 
name-  of  English,  were  wantonly  slaughtered,  or,  when 
covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose  into  the  woods  and 
deserts/ 

The  stately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  <^ 
the  planters,  -as  if  upbraiding  the  sloth  and  ign9rance  of 
the  natives,  were  consumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with 
the  ground.  And  where  the  miserable  owners,  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  and  preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  die  ^ 
'flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  double 
triumph  was  afforded  to  their  insulting  foes.* 

If  any  where  a  ^number  assembled  together,  and,  as- 
suming courage  from  despair,  %vere  resolved  to  sweeten 
death  by  revenge  on  their  assassins ;  they  were  dijsarraed 
by  capitulations,  and  promises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the 
,  most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their**  cruelty,  made 
them  share  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countiymen*' 

Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their  barbarity, 
tempted  their  prisoners  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents ; 
and  having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices .  in  guiU, 
gave  them  that  death,  which  they  sought  to  shun  by 
♦deserving  it." 

Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  Re- 
ligion resounded  on  every  side ;  not  to  stop  the  hands  of 
these  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  steel 
their  hearts  against  every  movement  of.  human  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked'  out  by  the 
priests  for  slaughter,  and,  of  all  actions,  to  rid  the  world 
of  these  declared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
represented  as  the  most  meritorious*^  Naturo,  which, 
in  that  rude  people,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to.  atrocious 
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deeids,  was  fiarther  stimulated  by  precept;  aitd  xiati<Ki!^dl    CSiAP. 
prejudices  impoisoned  by  those  aversions^   niore  deadly  ^JI^_^ 
and  incurable,  which  arose  from  an  enraged  superstition*      ^^^  ' 
While- death   finished  the  -  sufferings  of  each  victipm,  .th^ 
big<^»d  assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still  echoed  iki 
his  expiring  ears,  thlit  these  agonies  were  but  thef^c^mT 
mencement  of  torments  infinite  and  eternal.^  r  «  - 

S*rCH  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  sir^  Phelini 
O'Neale  ^d  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  rebel- 
lion; An  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  hu^an  kind, 
and  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  detestation  and  ^hor- 
rence.  •  The  generous  nature  of  More  was  shocked  at  th^ 
recital  ofsuch  enormous  cruelties.  .He  flew  to  O'Nesde's 
camp;  but  found  that  his*  authority,  which  was  suific^ei\t 
to  excite  the  Irish  to  an  insurrection.  Was  too  feeble  to 
restrain  their  inhumanity*  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a 
cause  polluted  by  so  many  crimes ;  and  he  retired  into 
Flanders.  Sir  Phelim,  recommended  by  the  greatness  of 
his  family,  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unrestrained  brutality 
of  his  nature,  though  without  any  courage  or  capacity, 
acquired  the  entire  ascendant  over  the  northern  rebels*^ 
The  English  colonies  were  totally  annihilated  in  the  open 
country  of  Ulster :  The  Scots,  at  first,  met  with  more 
favourable  treatment.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  a 
passive  neutrality,  the  Irish  pretended  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  British  nations;  and  claiming  friendslup  and 
consanguinity  with  the  Scots,  extended  not  over  them  th^e 
fury  of  their  massacres.  Many  of  them  found  an  oppor« 
tunity  to  fly  the  country :  Others  retired  into  places  of 
security,  and  prepared  themselves  for  defence:.  And  by 
this-  means,  the  Scottish  planteirs,  most  of  themr  at  least, 
escaped  with  their  lives.' 

From  Ulster,,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffused  them^ 
selves  in  an  instant  over  the  otiier  three  provinces  of 
Ireland.  In  all  places  death  and  slaughter  were  not  unr 
common ;  -  though  the  Irish  ip  these  other  provinces,  pre* 
tended  to  act  with  moderation  and.  humanity.  But  cruel 
and  barbarous  was  their  humanity !.  Not  content  with  ex* 
pelling  the  English  their  houses,  with  despoiling  them  of 

• 
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CtfAlP. ,  tiMif  g6od\y  mft&orfl)  with  waiting  their  i^uldvMed  ficUs; 
J!^J^  th«y  fitiifiped  them  of  their  very  cloth^^  tcad  tmued  them 
1641.     ^^^9  naked  aitd  defenceless,  to  all  the  severities  of  die 
season.*  The  heavens  themselves,  as  if  conspiring  agamat 
that  unhappy  people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempest 
unusual  to  the  dimafe,  and  eMcuted  what  the  merdieM 
sword  had  left  unfinished^^  The  roads  were  covered  wtdu 
,  crowds  of  naked  English^  hastening  towards  DuUin,  and 

the  other  cities,  which  yet  remamed  in  die  httids  of  their 
countrymen.  The  feehle  age  of  chiUreii^  the  tender  sex 
of  women,  soon  sunk  under  the  multiplied  rigours  of  cold 
and  hunger.  Here,  the  husband,  bidding  a  final  adieu  ta 
his  expiring  family,  envied  them  that  fate  which  he  hint* 
self  expected  so  soon  to  share :  There,  the  son,  hav^ 
long  supported  his  aged  parent,  with  reluctance  obeyed 
his  last  commimds,  and  abandoning  him  in  this  uttermost 
distress,  reserved  himself  to  the  hopes  of  avenging  thait 
deaths  which  all  his  efforts  eould  not  prevent  €»*  delay. 
The  astonishing  greatness  of  the  calamity  deprived  the 
sufferers  of  any  relief  from  the  view  of  companiims  in 
affliction.  With  silent  tears,  or  lamentable  criaa,  they 
hurried  on  through  the  hostile  territories;  and  found 
every  heart  which  was  not  steeled  by  native  barbaritf, 
guarded  by  the  more  implacable  furies  of  mistaken  piety 
and  religion.^ 

The  saving  of  Dublin  preserved  in  Ireland  the  ns 
mains  of  the  English  name.  The  gates  of  that  city^ 
though  timorously  opened,  received  the  wretched  sup- 
plicants, and  presented  to  the  view  a  scene  of  human 
misery  beyond  what  afty  eye  had  ever  before  beheld*^ 
Compassion  seized  the  amazed  inha^tanis,  aggravated 
.  with  the  fear  of  like  calamities ;  while  they  observed  the 
numerous  foes  without  and  within,  which  every^  where 
environed  them,  and  reflected  on  the  weidc  resouross  by 
which  they  were  themselves  supported.  The  more  vigor-' 
eus  of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three 
l^ousand,  were  enlisted  into  three  regiments  ^  The  rest 
Were  distributed  into  the  houses :  and  all  care  was  taken, 
by  diet  and  warnith,  to  recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid 
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linbs.     Diteases  of  uiiknown  naate  and  3pectes>  derived    CHAP, 
from  these-  multiplted  distresses,  seized  manjr  o£  them,  ,^^J^ 
and  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  lives :  Others,  having     \^i^ 
now  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  mighty  loss  of  friends  and 
fsrtune,  cursed. that  being  which  they  had  craved.     Aban- 
doning themselves:  to  'despair^  refusing  all  succour,  they 
expired ;  without  other  consolation- than  that  of  receiving 
among  their  countrymen  the  honours  of  a  grave,  which, 
to  their  slaughtered  companions,  had  been  denied  by  the 
iidmman  barbarians.* 

>  By  some  computations,  those  who  perished  by-  all 
Aese  cruelties  are  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  8tnd  fifty^  or 
two  hundred  thousand :  By  the  most  moderate,  and  pro« 
baUy  the  most  reasonable  account,  they  are  made  to 
amount  to  4^,000 :  If  this  estimation  itself  be  not,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  justices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of  the 
army  which  were  not  surrounded  by  the  rebels ;  and  they 
assembled  a  force  of  1500  veterans.  They  soon  enlisted, 
and  armed  from  the  magazines,  above  4000  men  more* 
They  despatched  a  body  of  600  men  to  throw  relief  into 
Tredah,  besieged  by  the  Irish.  But  these  troops,  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  were  most  of 
them  put  to  the  sword*  Their  arms,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish,  supplied  them  with  what  they  most 
wanted^.  The  justices,  willing  to  foment  the  rebellion,  in 
ft  view  of  profiting  by  the  multiplied  forfeitures,  hence* 
forth  thought  of  nothing  more  than  providing  for  their 
own  present  security,  and  that  of  the  capital.  The  earl  of 
Ormondp  their  general,  remonstnated  against  such  timid, 
not  to  say,  base  and  interested  counsels ;  but  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  authority.  ' 

The  £nglish  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
first  in  the  secret,  pretended  to  blame  the  insurrection^ 
and  to  detest  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompa<« 
nied.^  By  their  protestations  and  declarations,  they  en«' 
gaged  the  justices  to  supply  them  with  arms,  which  they 
promised  to  Employ  in  defence  of  the  government*^  But 
in  a  little  time,  the  interests  of  religion  were  found  more 
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CttAV:    prevalent  over  them,  tfcan  regard  and  duty  tbi  their  na©*- 
^         ther  ^oantty :  they  chose  lord  Grormanstone  their  leader  ; 


16411  ^^^^  j^^J^'^g  *fe  o^d  Iiish^  rivalled  them  in  every  actof 
vi<^ence  towards  the  Engiish  protestatits.  Besides  many 
smaller  bodies  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  the  principal 
army  of 'the  rebels  amounted- to  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
threatened'  Dublin  with  an  immediate  siege*' 

Both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  conspired  in  one 
imposture,  with  which  they- seduced  many  of  their  deluded 
countrymen :  They  pretended  aiithority  from  the  king  and 
queen,  but! chiefly  from  the  latter,,  for  their  insurrection; 
and  they  affirhied,  that  the  cause  of  their  taking  armsr  was 
to  vindicate  royal  •  prerogative,  tiow  invaded  by  the  puri- 
tanical parliament.^  -  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  having  found 
a  royal  patent  in  lord  Canilfteld's  house,  whom  he  had 
murdered,  tore  off  the  seal,  'and  affixed  it  to  a  commission 
which  he  had  forged  for  "hiihseif.^ 

The  king  received  aii  account  of  this  insurrection,  by 
a  messenger  despatched  from  the  north  of  Irelamd.  He 
immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  Scottish 
parliament.  He  expected  that  the  mighty  zeal  expressed 
by  the  Scots  for  the  protestant  religion  would  immediately 
engage  them  to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it  was  so  violently 
invaded:  He  hoped  that  their  horror  against  popery,  a 
religiop  which  now  appeared  in  its  most  horrible  aspect, 
would  second  all  his  exhortations :  He  had  observed  with 
what'  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  to  arms,  and  assembled 
troops,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign: 
He  saw  with  how  much  greater  facility  thc^'-  eould  now 
collect  forces,  which,  had  been  very  lately  disbanded,  and 
which  had  been  so  long*  inured  to  military  disci|^iite. 
The  cries  of  their  affrighted  and  distressed  brethren  in 
Ireland,  he  promised  himself,  would  powerfully  incite 
them  to  send  over  succours,  which  would  arrive  so 
quitkly,  and  aid  them  with  such  promptitode  in  this 
uttermost  distress.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  usual 
among  religious  sects,  was  very  feeble,  when  not  stimu- 
lated either  by  faction  or  by  interest.  They  now  con- 
sidered themselves  enlu4;ely  as  a  republic,  and  made 'no 
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account  of  the  authority  of  their  prince,  which  they  had   CHAP^ 
utterly  annihilated.     Conceiving  hopes  from  the  present  ^^^^^.^-L 
distresses  of  Ireland,  they  resolved  to  make  an  advanta-   '  jg^i 
geous  bargain  .'for  the  succours  with  which  they  should 
supply  their  neighbouring  nation.     And  they  cast  their 
eye  towards  the  English  parliament,  with  whom  they  were 
already  so  closely  connected,  and  who  could  alone  fulfil 
any  articles  which  might  be  agreed  on.     Except  despatch- 
ing a  small  body  to  support  the  Scottish  colonies  in  Ulster, 
they  would,   therefore, '  go   no  farther   at   present,   than 
sending  commissioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with 
that  power,  to  whom  the  sovereign  authority  was  now  in 
reality  transferred.™ 

The  king  too,  sensible  of  his  utter  inability  to  subdue 
the  Irish  rebels,  foiind  himself  obliged,  in  this  exigency, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  English  parliament,  and  depend 
on  their  assistance  for  supply.  After  communicating  'to 
them  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  he  informed 
them^  that  the  insurrection  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the 
result  of  any  rash  enterprise,  but  of  a  formed  conspiracy 
against  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care  and  wis- 
dom, therefore,'  he  said,  he  committed  the  conduct  and 
prosecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  cause  so  important  to 
national  and  religious  interests,  must  of  necessity  be 
inamediately  entered  upon,  and  vigorously  pursued." 

The   English  parliament  was  *  now   assembled ;    and  Meeting 
discovered,  in  every  vote,  t^e  same  dispositions  in  which  English 
they  had  separated.    The  exalting  of  their  own  authority,  pariia- 
the  diminishing  of  the  king's,,  were  still  the  objects  pur- 
si\ed  by  the.  majority.      Every  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  gain  the  popular  leaders;  and  by  offices  to  attach 
them  to  the  crown,  had  failed  of  success,  either  for  want 
of  skill  in  conducting  it,  or  by  reason  of  the  slender  pre- 
fernaents  which  it  was  then  in  the  king's  power  to  confer. 
Th6     ambitious    and   enterprising   patriots   disdained    to 
accept,   in   detail,   of   a   precarious    power;    while    they 
deemed  it  so  easy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  assault,  to 
possess  themselves   for  ever   of  the    entire    sovereignty. 
Sensible  that  the .  measures  which  they  had  hitherto  pur> 
su<jd,  rendered  them  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  king; 
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CHAP,  were  many  of  them  in  themselves  eicceptionable  ;  some  of 
^V*  them,  strictly  speaking,  illegal;  they  resolved  to  seek 
1641.  their  own  security,  as  well  as  greatness,  by  enlarging 
popular  authority  in  England,  llie  great  necessities  to 
which  the  king  was  reduced ;  the  violent  prejudices  which 
generally,  throughout  the  nation,  prevailed  against  him ; 
his  facility  in  making  the  most  important  concessions; 
the  example  of  the  Scots,  whose  encroachments  had  totally 
subverted  monarchy:  All  these  circumstances  farther 
instigated  the  commons  in  their  invasion  of  royal  prero* 
gative.  And  the  danger  to  which  the  constitution  seemed 
to  have  been  so  lately  exposed,  persuaded  many,  that  it 
never  could  be  sufficiently  secured,  but  by  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  authority  which  had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power, 
scarcely  in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to  exe- 
cute, had  it  not  been  for  the  passion  which  seized  the 
nation  for  presbjrterian  discipline,  and  for  the  wild  efithu- 
siasm  which  at  that  time  accompanied  it*  The  license 
which  the  parliament  had  bestowed  on  this  spirit,  by 
checking  ecclesiastical  authority;  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  with  which  they  had  honoured  it;  had 
already  diffused  its  influence  to  a  wonderful  degree :  And 
all  orders  of  men  had  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating 
poison.  In  every  discourse  or  conversation,  this  mode 
of  religion  entered ;  in  all  business  it  had  a  share ;  every 
elegant  pleasure  or  amusement  it  utterly  annihilated; 
many  vices  or  corruptions  of  mind  it  promoted;  even 
diseases  and  bodily  distempers  were  not  totally  exempted 
fj-om  it;  and  it  became  requisite,  we  ^e  told,  for  all 
physicians  to  be  expert  in  the  spiritual  profession,  and,  by 
theological  considerations,  to  allay  those  religious  terrors 
with  which  their  patients  were  so  generally  hauntdd. 
Learning  itself,  which  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
lind  humanize  the  temper,  rather  served  on  this  occasion 
to  exalt  that  epidemical  frenzy  which  prevailed.  Rude 
as  yet,  and  imperfect,  it  supplied  the  dismal  fanaticism 
with  a  variety  of  views,  founded  it  on  some  coherency  of 
system,  enriched  it  with  different  figures  of  elocution; 
advantages  with  which  a  people,  totally  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  had  been  happily  unacquainted. 
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From  policy,  at  first,  and  inclination,  now  from  neces*    CHAP. 
sity,  the  king  attached  himself  extremely  to  the  hierarchy  :  ^^li^,,^.,^* 
For  like  reasons,  his  enemies  were  determined,  by  one      i^fi^ 
and   the    same    effort,    to   overpower    the     church    and 
monarchy. 

While  the  commons  were  in  this  disposition,  the  Irish 
rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  most  to  promote 
the  views  in  which  all  their  measures  terminated.  A' 
horror  against  the  papists,  however  innocent,  they  had 
constantly  encouraged ;  a  terror  from  the  conspiracies  of 
that  sect,  however ,  improbable,  they  had  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  excite.  Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion, 
dreadful  and  unexpected ;  accompanied  with  circumstances 
the  most  detestable  of  which  there  ever  was  any  record : 
And  what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Irish  catholics,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  to  attribute  to  that  whole  sect,  who  were  already 
so  much  the  object  of  general  abhorrence.  Accustomed, 
in  an  invectives,  to  join  the  prelatical  party  with  the 
papists,  the  people  immediately  supposed  this  insurrection 
to  be  the  result  of  their  united  counsels.  And  when  they 
he^rd  that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded  the  king's  commission 
for  all  their  acts  of  violence;  bigotry,  ever  credulous  and 
malignant,  assented  without  scruple  to  that  gross  impos- 
ture, and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the  whole 
ejnormity  of  a  contrivance  so  barbarous  and  inhuman.* 

By  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  crown,  the 
commons,  who  possessed  alone  the  power  of  supply,  had 
aggrandized  themselves ;  and  it  seemed  a  peculiar  happi- 
ness, that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  succeeded,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  tp  the  pacification  of  Scotland.  That  expres* 
sion  of  the  king's  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and 
interpreted  in  the  most  unlimited  sense.  They  had^  on 
other  occasions,,  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal .  and 
most  natural  branch  of  authority;  but,  with  regard  ;to 
Ireland,  they  at  once  assumed  it,  fully  and  entirely,  as  ii: 
delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  assignment, 

*  Sqc  note  [H  H}  at  the  end  of  tke  volume. 
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CHAF.  And  to  this  usurpation  the  king  was  obliged  passively  tQ 

submit;  both  because  of  his  inability  tp  resist,  and  lest  h^ 


2041      should    still   ipore    expose    himself   to    the    reproach  of 
favouring  the  progress  of  that  odious  rebellion* 

The  project  of  introducing  farther  innovations  in 
'£nglai|d  being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among  the 
commons,  it  became  a  necessary  consequence,  that  their 
operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  should,  all  of  them, 
be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  former,  on  whose 
success,  when  once  undertaken,  their  own  grandeur^ 
security,  and  even  being,  must  entirely  depend*  While 
they  pretended  the  utmost  zeal  against  the  Irish  insurrec<r 
tion,  they  took  no  steps  tqwards  its  suppression,  but  such 
as  likewise  tended  to  give  them  the  superiority  in  those 
commotions  which  they  foresaw  must  so  soon  be  excited 
\n  England.'  The  ei{:treme  contempt  entertained  for  the 
natives  in  Ireland,  made  the  popular  leaders  believe,  that 
it  would  be  easy  at  any  time  tq  suppress  their  rebellion, 
and  recover  that  kingdom:  Nor  were  they  willing  to 
lose,  by  too  hasty  nuccesis,  the  advantage  which  that 
rebellion  would  afford  them  in  their  projected  encrqach- 
n^ents  on  the  prerogative*  Qy  assuming  the  total  ma- 
nageiaent  of  tl^e  war,  they  acquired  the  courtship  and 
dependence  of  every  one  who  had  any  connexion  with 
Ireland,  or  who  w^s  desiroi^s  of  enlisting  in  these  military 
enterprises :  They  leyied  money  under  pretence  of  the 
Irish  expedition ;  hut  reserved  it  for  purposes  which  con^ 
cerned  them  more  nearly:  They  took  arms  from  the 
king^s  magazines ;  hut  still  kept  them  with  a  secret  in- 
tention of  employing  them  against  himself:  Whatever 
law  they  deen^ed  necessary  for  aggrandizing  themselvesj 
was  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover 
Ireland;  and  if  Charles  withheld  the  royal  assent*  his 
refusal  was  imputed  tq  those  pernicious  counsels  wmcb 
had  at  iirst  excited  the  popish  rebellion,  and  which  still 
threatened  XBtil  destruction  to  the  protestant  interest 
throaghont  all  his  dominions.'^  And  though  no  forces 
were  for  a  long  time  sent. over  to  Ireland,  and,  very  littl$ 
Bioney  remitted  during  the  extreme  disitress  of  that  kin^r 

p  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-35.    Sir  Ed.  \Vaiker«  p.  6. 
q  Nftlson,  vol.  u.  p.  618.    Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  590. 
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dom;    so   iitroDg   ^as   the   people's   attatliment  to   the    CHAP, 
commons,  that  the  fault  was  nevef  infiputed  to  those  pious 


zealots,   whose  votes  breathed  nothings  but  death  and     i^^^i, 
destruction  to  the  Irish  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  sluthority  by  regular 
approaches,  it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  nation  t  and  accordingly^ 
the  committee,  which,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament 
had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose^  and  which  had  hithertai 
made  no  progress  in  their  work,  received  fresh  injunction^ 
to  finish  that  undertaking. 

The  committee  brought  into  the  house  that  remon^  The  re- 
strance,  which  has  become  so  memorable,  and  which  was  JItmice. 
soon  afterwards  attended  with  such  important  conse** 
quences.  It  was  not  addressed  to  the  king;  but  was 
openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
harshness  of  the  matter  was  equalled  by  the  severity  of 
the  language.  It  consists  of  many  gross  falsehoods 
intermingled  with  some  evident  truths :  Malignant  in- 
sinuations are  joined  to  open  invectives :  Loud  complaints 
of  the  past,  accompanied  with  jealous  prognostications  of 
the  future.  Whatever  unfortimate,  whatever  invidious, 
whatever  suspicious  measure  had  been  embraced  by  the 
king,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is  insisted  on 
and  aggravated  with  merciless  rhetoric :  The  unsuccessful 
expeditions  to  Cadiz,  and  the  isle  of  Rhe,  are  mentioned : 
The  sending  of  ships  to  France  for  the  suppression  of  the 
kugonots :  The  forced  loans :  The  illegal  confinement  of 
men  for  not  obeying  illegal  commands :  The  violent 
dissolution  of  four  parliaments :  The  arbitrary  govern* 
ment  which  always  succeeded :  The  questioning,  fining, 
and  imprisoning  of  members  for  their  conduct  in  the 
house :  The  levying  of  taxes  without  consent  of  the 
commons :  The  introducing  of  superstitious  innovations 
into  the  church,  without  authority  of  law:  In  short, 
every  thing  which,  either  with  or  without  reason,  had 
given  ofience,  during  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  from  the 
accession  of  the  king  to  the  calling  of  the  present  par* 
liament.  And,  though  all  these  grievances  had  been  ' 
already  redressed,  and  even  laws  enacted  for  future 
security  against  their  return,  the  praise  of  these  advantages 
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CHAP,   was  ascribed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  paittamentwho 
had  extorted  his  consent  to  such  salutary  statutes.     Their 


1541  own  merits  too,  they  asserted,  towards  the  king,  were  no 
less  eminent  than  towards  the  people.  Though  they  had 
seized  his  whole  revenue,  rendered  it  totally  precarious, 
and  made  even  their  temporary  supplies  be  paid  to  their 
own  commissioners,  who  were  independent  of  him ;  they 
pretended  that  they  had  liberally  supported  him  in  his 
necessities*  By  an  insult  still  more  egregious,  the  very 
giving  of  money  to  the  Scots,  for  levying  war  ags^nst 
their  sovereign,  they  Tepresented  as  sin  instance  of  their 
duty  towards  him*  And  all  their  grievances,  they  said, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  total  subversion  of  the 
constitution,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  formed  combi- 
nation of  a  popish  faction,  who  had  ever  swayed  the. 
king's  counsels,  who  had  endeavoured,  by  an  uninterrupted 
eiFort,  to  introduce  their  superstition  into  England  and 
Scotland,  and  who  had  now,  at  last,  excited  an  o|>en  and 
bloody  rebdlion  in  Ireland.'* 

This  remonstrance,  so  full  of  acrimony  and  videace, 
was  a  plain  signal  for  some  farther  attacks  intended 
on.  royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration,  that  the  coor 
cessions  already  made,  however  important,  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  What  pretensions  would  be 
advanced,  how  unprecedented,  how  uidimited,  were  easily 
imagined;  and  nothiag  less  was  foreseen,  whatever 
ancient  names  might  be  preserved,  than  an  abolition, 
almost  total,  of  the  monarchical  government  of  England. 
The  opposition,  therefore,  which  the  remonstramce  met 
with  in  the*  house  of  commons  was  great.  For  above 
fourteen  hours,  the  debate  was  warmly  managed ;  and 
from  the  weariness  of  the  king's  party,  which  probdily 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  elderly .  people,  and  men  of  cool 
spirits,  the  vote  was  at  last  carried  by  a  small  majority  of 
J  22d  Nov.  eleven.^  Some  time  after,  the  remonstrance  was  ordered 
^  to  be  printed  and  published,  without  being  carried  up  to 

the  house  of  peers  for  their  assent  and  concurrence. 

Whek  this,  remonstrance  was  dispersed,   it  excited 
*        every  whfere  the  same  violent  controversy,  which  attended 

r  Rash.  vol.  v.  p.  438.    NaUon,  vol.  ii.  p.  694. 

8  AVhiflocSre,  p.  49.    Du^Ve,  p.  71.    Na!«on,  vrf.  il  p.iS68. 
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h  when  mtroduced  into  the  house  of  commons*  This  CHAP, 
parliament,  said  the  partisans  of  that  assembly,  have  at  ^^^.^J^ 
length  profited  bjr  the  fatal  example  of  their  predecessors ;  |^| 
and  are  resolved  that  the  fabric,  which  they  have  gene-  ^®?f^^® 
"  rously  undertaken  to  rear  for  the  protection  of  libetty,  sidrt. 
shall  not  be  left  to  future  ages  insecure  and  imperfect* 
At  the  time  when  the  petition  of  right,  that  requisite 
vindication  of  a  violated  constitution,  was  extorted  from 
the  unwilling  prince ;  who  but  imagined  that  liberty  was 
at  last  secured,  and  that  the  laws  would  thenceforth  main* 
tain  themselves  in  opposition  to  arbitrary  authority?  But  ^ 
what  was  the  event?  A  right  was  indeed  acquired  to  the 
people,  or  rather  their  ancient  right  was  ^  more  exactly 
defined :  But  as  the  ptywer  of  invading  it  still  remained  in 
the  prince,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  offer  than  he  totally 
disregarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements,  and 
made  his  will  and  pleasure  the  sole  rule  of  government. 
Those  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  authority,  which  he  ha» 
derived  from  his  early  education,  which  are  united  in  his 
mind  with  the  irresistible  illusions  of  self  love,  which  are 
Corroborated  by  his  mistaken  principles  of  religion,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  will 
sincerely  renounce  from  any  subsequent  reflection  or 
experience.  Such  conversions,  if  ever  they  happen,  are 
extremely  rare  |  but  to  expect  that  they  will  be  derived 
from  necessity,  from  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  antag- 
onists, from  blame,  from  reproach,  from  opposition,  must 
be  the  result  of  the  fondest  and  most  blind  credulity* 
These  violences,  however  necessary,  are  sure  to  irritate  a 
prince  against  limitations  so  cruelly  imposed  upon  him ; 
and  each  concession,  which  he  is  constrained  to  make,  is 
regarded  as  a  temporary  tribute  paid  to  faction  and  sedi- 
tion, and  is  secretly  attended  witi  a  resolutipn  of  seizing 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  retract  it.  Nor  should 
we  imagine,  that  opportunities  of  that  kind  will  not  offer 
in  the  course  of  human  dfairs.  Governments,  especially 
those  of  a  mixed  kind,  sure  in  continual  fluctuations :  The 
humours  of  the  people  change  perpetually  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another :  And  no  resolutioa  can  be  more  wiae, 
as  well  as  more  just,  than  that  of  employing  the  present 
advantages  against  the  king,  who  had  formerly  pusheti 
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GHAF.    much  less  tempting  ones  to  the  utmost  extremities  against 
^^''      his  people  and  his  parliament.     It  is  to  be  feared^  that^ 


I64t.  ^^  ^^^  religious  rage  which  has  seized  the  multitude  be 
allowed  to  evaporate^  they  will  quickly  return  to  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  and,  with  it,  embrace 
those  principles  of  slavery,  which  it  inculcates  with  such 
zeal  on  its  submissive  proselytes*  Those  patriots,  who 
are  now  the  public  idols,  may  then  become  the  objects  of 
general  detestation ;  and  equal  shouts  of  joy  attend  theiir 
ignominious  execution,  with  those  which  second  their 
present  advantages  and  triumphs*  Nor  ought  the  appre- 
hension of  such  an  event  to  be  regarded  in  them  as  a 
selfish  consideration:  In  their  safety  is  involved  the 
security  of  the  laws :  The  patrons  of  the  constitution 
cannot  suffer  without  a  fatal  blow  to  the  constitution : 
And  it  is  but  justice  in  the  public  to  protect,  at  any 
hazard,  those  who  have  so  generously  exposed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  hazard  for  the  public  interest.  What  though 
monarchy,  the  ancient  government  of  England,  be  im- 
paired, during  these  contests,  in  many  of  its  former 
prerogatives :  The  laws  will  flourish  the  more  by  its 
decay ;  and  it  is  happy,  allowing  that  matters  are  really 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  current 
at  least  runs  towards  liberty,  and  that  the  error  is  on  that 
side,  which  is  safest  for  the  general  interest,  of  mankind 
and  society. 

The  best  arguments  of  the  royalists  against  a  farther 
attack  on  the  prerogative  were  founded  more  on  opposite 
ideas,  which  they  had  formed  of  the  past  events  of  this 
reign,  than  on  opposite  principles  of  government.  Some 
invasions,  they  said,  and  those  too  of  moment,  had  un- 
doubtedly been  made  on  national  privileges :  But  were 
ve  to  look  for  the  cause  of  these  violences,  we  should 
never  find  it  to  consist  in  the  wanton  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  the  prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immoderate 
appetite  for  authority.  The  hostilities  with  Spain,  in 
which  the  king,  on  his  accession,  found  himself  engaged, 
however  imprudent  and  unnecessary,  had  proceeded  from 
the  advide,  and  even  importunity  of  the  parliament ;  who 
deserted  him  immediately  after  they  had  embarked  him 
in  those  warlike  measures.     A  young  prince,  jealous  of 
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honour,  was  naturally  afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  first  CHAP. 
enterprise,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  such  maturity  of 
counsel,  as  to  perceive  that  his  greatest  honour  lay  in  ^^^ 
preserving  the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  ccHifi- 
dence  of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  subsequent  par- 
liaments had  been  extreme  with  regard  to  many  articles, 
particularly  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  had  reduced  the 
king  to  an  absolute  necessity,  if  he  would  preserve  entire 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  levying  those  duties  by  his 
own  authority,  and  of  breaking  through  the  forms,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  spirit,  of  the  constitution.  Having 
once  made  so  perilous  a  step,  he  was  naturally  induced 
to  continue,  and  to  consult  the  public  interest,  by  imposing 
ship  money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  bur- 
dens and  taxations.  A  sure  proof  that  he  had  formed  no 
system  for  enslaving  his  people  is,  that  the  chief  object  of  . 
his  government  has  been  to  raise  a  naval,  not  a  military 
force;  a  project  useful,  honourable,  nay  indispensably 
requisite,  and  in  spite  of  his  great  necessities,  brought 
almost  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It  is  now  full  time  to  free 
him  from  all  these  necessities,  and  to  apply  cordials  and 
lenitives,  after  those  severities,  which  have  already  had 
their  full  course  against  him.  Never  was  sovereign 
blessed  with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more  jus- 
tice, more  humanity,  more  honour,  or  a  more  gentle 
disposition.  What  pity  that  such  a  prince  should  so  long 
have  been  harassed  with  rigours,  suspicions,  calumnies, 
complaints,  encroachments;  and  been  forced  from  that 
path  in  which  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  would  have 
inclined  him  to  have  constantly  trod !  If  some  few  instan-  ' 
ces  are  found  of  violations  made  on  the  petition  of  right, 
which  he  himself  had  granted;,  there  is  an  easier  and 
xyiore  natural  way  for  preventing  the  return  of  like  incon- 
veniencies,  than  by  a  total  abolition  of  royal  autliority. 
Let  the  revenue  be  settled,  suitably  to  the  ancient  dignity 
;md  splendour  of  the  crown ;  let  the  public  necessities  be 
fuUy  supplied;  let  the  remaining  articles  of  prerogative 
be  left  untouched ;  and  the  king,  as  he  has  already  lost 
the  power,  will  lay  aside  the  will,  of  invading  the  consti- 
tution. From  what  quarter  can  jealousies  now  arise? 
What  farther  securit)'^  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  The 
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CHAP,    king's  preceding  concessions,  so  far  from  being  insufficient 
•  ^^'      for  public  security,  have  rather  erred  on  the  other  ex- 


1641  treme ;  and,  by  depriving  him  of  all  power  of  self  defence, 
are  the  real  cause  why  the  commons  are  emboldened  to 
raise  pretensions  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  subvert  the  whole  system  of  the  constitution.  But 
would  they  be  content  with  moderate  advantages,  is  it 
not  evident  that,  besides  other  important  concessions,  the 
present  parliament  may  be  continued,  till  the  govern- 
ment be  accustomed  to  the  new  track,  and  every  part  be 
restored  to  full  harmony  and  concord  ?  By  the  triennial 
act  a  perpetual  succession  of  parliaments  is  established, 
as  everlasting  guardians  to  the  laws,  while  the  king  pos- 
sesses no  independent  power  or  military  force,  by  which 
he  can  be  supported  in  his  invasion  of  them.      No  danger 

.  remains,  but  what  is  inseparable  from  all  free  constitutions, 
and  what  forms  the  very  essence  of  their  freedom :  The 
danger  of  a  change  in  the  people's  disposition,  and  of 
general  disgust,  contracted  against  popular  privileges.  To 
prevent  such  an  evil,  no  expedient  is  more  proper  than  to 
contain  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to 
consider  that  all  extremes,  naturally  and  infidlibly,  beget 
each  other*  In  the  same  manner  as  the  past  usurpations 
of  the  crown,  however  excusable  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity or  provocations  whence  they  arose,  have  excited  an 
immeasurable  appetite  for  liberty;  let  us  beware,  lest 
our  encroachments,  by  introducing  monarchy,  make  the 
people  seek  shelter  under  the  peaceable  and  despotic  rule 
of  a  monarch.     Authority,  as  well  as  liberty,  is  requisite 

'  to  government;  and  is  even  requisite  to  the  support  of 
liberty  itself,  by  maintaining  the  laws,  which  can  alone 
regulate  and  protect  it.  What  madness,  while  every 
thing  is  so  happily  settled  under  ancient  forms  and  insti- 
tutions, now  more  exactly  poised  and  adjusted,  to  try  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  a  new  constitution,  and  renounce 
the  mature  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for  the  crude  whimsies 
of  turbulent  innovators !  Besides  the  certain  and  incon- 
ceivable-mischiefs of  civil  war;  are  not  the  perils  appa- 
rent, which  the  delicate  frame  of  liberty  must  inevitably 
sustain  amidst  the  furious  shock  of  arms  ?  Whichever 
filde  prevails,  shf  can  scarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate^ 


mtd  may  satf^r  nb  le^d^or  rather  greater  i^uries  (torn  the    CItAP. 
boundkss  preteosions  of  forces  engaged  m  her  cause,  than 


from  the  inrasion  of  enraged  troops,  enlisted  on  the  side      1(41, 
of  monarchy* 

The  kifig,  upon  his  return  from  Scotiaiid,  wad  re^  Not.  35 
Reived  in  London  w kh  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
'  people,  toad  witik  erery  demonstration  of  regard  and  af» 
£e<:tion/     Sir  Ricliard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
ittoderation  and  au^orky,  had  promoted  l^se  favoumble 
dispositions,  and  had  engaged  the  pop^ace,  who  so  lately 
msahed  the  king,'fmd  who  so  soon  after  made  furious  war 
upon  him,  to  give  him  these  marks  of  their  dutiful  attach- 
ixieivt*     Sut  all  iSsie  pleasure  which  Charles  reaped  from 
this  joyous  reception,  was  soon  damped  by  the  t^mon« 
ntTKRc^  <}f  the  commons  which  was  presented  him,  toge- 
ther with  a  petition  of  a  like  strain.     The  bad  ppuns^ 
M^ich  he  followed  are  there  complained  of;  his  concur- 
reiioe  in  the  Irish  rebellion  plainly  insinuated ;  the  scheme 
Iftid  far  the  introduction  of  popery  and  superstition  in-^ 
veighed  against;  and,  asMi  remedy  for  sdl  these  evils,  he 
Isrdesired  to  intrust  every  office  and  command  to  persons 
dtfi'  whom  his  parliament  should  have  cause  to  confide.^  By 
tIfAs  phrase,  which  is  so  often  repeated  i)i  all  the  memo^ 
i^ia^ls  ^and  addresses  of  that  time,  the  commojiis    meant 
:ebemselves  and  their  adherents; 

As  soon  ks  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  was 
|Mibl«shied,  the  k;ihg  dispersed  an  answer  to  it.  In  this 
eomest  he  lay  ui^^r  great  disadvai^ti^s.  Not  only  the 
lears'^f  the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced  against 
'hitti'jjthe  best  topics  upon  which  he  could  justify,  at  least 
^Hpologitit  for  hisi  foi^ner  conduct,  were^duth  as  it  was  not 
^afe  or  prudent  for  him  aft  this  time  to  employ*  So  high 
was  the  national 'idolatry  towards  parliamentB^  that  td 
Maime  the  past  condtifct  of  thbse  assemblies,  woUld  have 
kfe^n  very  ill  received  by  thfe  generality  of  the  people* 
So  loud  were:  the  complaints  against  regal  usurpations, 
^at'  had  the  king  asserte^d  the  prerogative  of  sUpplyingi 
by  his  own  authority,  the  deficiencies  in  government-^  aris* 
ing  from  ^e  obstinacy  of  the  comi»o%>Sy  he  would  hdV« 

t  Rashwortliy^iTDl.  v.  p.  4^.  u  Rashwotth,  vol.  ▼.  p.  43^.      NiAsofv 
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CHAP,    increased    the   clamours    with  which  the   t^hole  nation 
y^^y,L^_f  already  resounded.     Charles,   therefore,  contented  him- 
i64a.      ^^^^  vfith,  observing  in  general,  that  even  during  that  period 
so  much  complained  of,  the  people  enjoyed  9,  great  mea- 
sure of  happiness,  not  only  comparatively,  in  respect  of 
their  neighbours,  but  even  in  respect  of  those  times  which 
were  justly  accounted   the   most   fortunate.     He    made 
warm  protestations  of  sincerity  in  the  reformed  religipn; 
he  promised  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  with  regard 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  he  mentioned  his  greit 
concessions  to  national  liberty ;  he  blamed  the  infamous 
libels  every  where  dispersed  against  his  person  and  the 
national  religion ;  he  complained  of  the  general  reproaches 
thrown  out  in;  the  remonstrance  with  regard  to  ill  coun- 
sels, though  he  had  protectqd  no  minister  from  parlia- 
mentary justice,^ retained  no  unpopular  servant,  and  con- 
ferred   offices    on    Jio    one    who    enjoyed    not    a    high 
character  and  estimation  in  the  public.     "  If,  notwithr 
''  standing  this,V  he  adds,  "  any  malignant  party,  shall 
^'  take  heart,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and 
,       "  happiness  of  their  country  to  their  own  sinister  ends  aid 
"  ambition,  under  whatever  pr.etence  of  religion  and.conr 
^'  science ;.  if  th^y  shall  endeavour  to  lessen  my  reputation 
"  and   interest,    and   to  weaken   my  Jawful    pou^r    and 
*^  authority ;  if  they  shall  attempt,  by  discountenancing 
*'  the  present  laW^,  to  loosen  the  bands  of  government, 
''  that  all  .disorder  and  confusion  may^^fereak  in  uppn  us-j 
"  I  doubt  pot  but  God  in  his  good  time  will  discover 
"  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  courage,  of  my 
"  high  court  pf  parliament  will  join  with  me  in  ^tbeir 
"  suppression  land  punishment.""'     Nothing  sho^smore 
evidently  the  hard ' situation  ip. which  Charles  was  placed* 
than  tQ  observe,  tha^  he  was.  obliged  ^to  confine   himself 
within 'the  '  limits  ;of  civilitj?  tpwardjs  subjects  who    ha4 
transgressed    all    bounds   of  regard,   ajid .  even   of  good 
manners,  in  the  treatment  p-f  their  sovw-^jign.    -. 

.  Th^  .first  instance  of  those  parliamentary  encroach* 
j«ents.  >^bich  Charley  wa,^  .npw^to,  look  for,  was^  the,  bill 
jor  prjgasing  soldiers, to  the  service  of  Ireland. *>  Thisi)iU 

w  Xalson,  veil.  ii.  p.  748.  ^ 
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quickly  psiss^d  the  lower  house.  In  the  preamble,  the  OHAP. 
kind's  power  6f  pressing,  a  power  exercised  during  all  ^Jl^^!l^ 
former  times,  was  declared  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  ^^^ 
liberty  of  the  subject.  By  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
prerogative  which  the  crown  had  ever  assumed  of  obliging 
men  to  aCoept  of  any  branch  of  public  service,  was  abo- 
lished and  annihilated:  A  prerogative,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  very  coi^patible  with  a  limited  monarchy.  In  order 
to  elude  this  law,  the  king  offered  to  raise  10,000  volun-^ 
teers  for  the  Irish  service  :  But  the  commons  were  afraid 
lest  such  fui  army  should  be  too  much  at  his  devotion. 
Charles,  still  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  considerable  a 
diminution  of  power,  came  to  the  house  of  peers,  and 
offered  to  pass  the  law  without  the  preamble ;  by  which 
means^  he  said,  that  ill  timed  question  with  regard  to  the 
prerogative  would  for  the  present  be  avoided,  and  the 
pretensions  of  each  party  be  left  entire.  Both  houses 
took  fire  at  this  measure,  which,  from  a  similar  instance 
while  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  was  in  de- 
pendence, Charles  might  foresee  would  be  received  with 
resentment.  The  lords,  as  well  as  commons,  pasaed  a'  « 
vote,  declaring  it  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill  which  was  m  agitation  in 
either  of  the  houses,  or  to  express  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  it,  before  it  be  presented  to  him  for  bis  assent 
in  a  parliamentary  manner.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
compo9e  all  matters  by  an  apology.^ 

The  general  question,  we  may  observe,  with  regard 
to  privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been,  and  still 
continues,  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the  English 
GC^nstitution ;  and,  in  some  respects^  notwithstanding  the 
accurate  genius  of.  that  government,  these  privileges  are 
at  present  as  undetermined  as  were  formerly  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on  long 
precedent  cannot  be  controverted :  But  though  it  were 
certain  that  former  kings  had  not,  in  any  instance,  taken 
-notice  of  bills  lying  before  the  houses,  (which  yet  appe&rs 
to  have  been  very  common)  it  follows  not,  merely  from 
their  never  exerting  such  a  power,  that  they  had  renounced 

X  Rashworth,-  vol  t.  p.  457,  458,  &e.    C)ftret»d«n,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.    Nalson^ 
yDLii.  p.  738,750,  751,  &:c.  I 
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CHAP,    k,  or  Ddver  were  possessed  of  it.    Such  privileges  also  sr« 
^^'       are  essential  to  all  free  sissemblies  which  deliberate,  they 


^g^i  may  be  allowed  to  assume,  wbaterrr  precedents  may  pr^** 
vail :  B-ut  though  the  king's  interposition,  by  an  oifer  o^ 
advice,  does  in  some  degree  overawe  or  restrsun  liberty*  d 
it  may  be  donbted  whether  it  imposes  such  evident  vium 
lence  as  to  entitle  the  parliament,  without  any  other 
authority  or  concession,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  excluditrg 
jlf  But  this  was  the  favourable  time  lor  extending  privi^ 
leges  I  and  had  none  more  exorbitant  or  unreasonabM 
been  i^hallenged,  fe%v  bad  consequences  had  followed* 
The  establishment  of  this  rule,  it  is  certain,,  contributes 
lo  the  order  and  regularity,  as  well  gs  freedom  of  parlia^ 
mentary  proceedings. 

The  interposition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  emR* 
moners  was  likewise  about  this  time  declared  a  breach  oi 
privilege ;  and  continues  ever  since  to  be  condemned  bj 
votes  of  the  commons,  and  universally  practised  through«> 
out  the  nation^ 

Evi&iVY  measure  pursued  by  th^  commons,  and,  still 
0       more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partisans,  were  fuU  of 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  the  hierarchy,  smd  show- 
ed ^  determined  resolution  of  subverting  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical establishment*      Besides   numberless   vexations 
gnd   persecutions  which  the  clergy  underwent  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  lower  house,  the  peers,  while  the 
YvfXZ  was  in  Scotland,   having  passed  an  order  for  the 
observance  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  worship,  the 
commons  assumed  such  authority,  that,  by  a  vote  alon«  of 
their  house,  they  suspended  those  laws,  though  enacted 
hy  the  whole  legislature :    And  they  particularly  forbade 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  a  practice  which  gave  ihem 
the  highest  scandal,  and  which  was  one  of  their  c£ipi^ 
objeptions  against  the  established  religion*^     '^^^y  com* 
plained  of  the  king's  filling  five  vacant  sees, and  considered 
it  as  an  insult  upon  them,  that  he  should  complete  and 
strengtlien  an  order,  which  they  intended  soon  entirely  t% 
f^bolislu^     They  had  a(:cused  thirteen  bishops  of  high 
tr^^son,  for  enacting  canoat  without  consent  of  parlia- 

* 

^  I^ashwortli,  jjff^.  v.  p.  fl85,  38C.    Nalsoo,  Tol.  ft.  p.  '4S"i5. 
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ment,*  though  froiH  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  no  CHAP, 
other  method  had  ever  been  practised :  And  they  now  ^^^ 
insisted  that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  accusation,  1^41 
should  sequester  those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parlia- 
toent,  and  commit  them  to  prison*  Their  bill  from  taking 
away  the  bishops'  votes  had  last  winter  been  rejected  by 
the  peers:  But  they  again  introduced  the  same  bill^ 
though  no  prorogation  had  intervened ;  and  they  endea- 
voured, by  some  minute  alterations,  to  elude  th^t  rule  of 
parliament  which  opposed  them*  And  when  they  sent  up 
ihis  biQ  to  the  lords,  they  made  a  demand^  the  most 
absurd,  in  the  world,  that  the  bishops,  being  all  of  them 
parties,  should  be  refused  a  vote  with  regard  to  that 
question.^  After  the  resolution  was  once  formed  by  the 
comanpns,  of  invading  the  established  government  of 
church  and  state,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  their 
pi^ccedings,  in  such  a  violent  attempt,  would  thenceforth 
be  altogether  regular  and  equitable:  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  in  their  attack  on  the  hierarchy,  they  still 
snore  openly  passed  all  bounds  of  moderation,  as  sup* 
posing,  no  doubt,  that  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  would 
sufficiently  atone  for  employing  means  th^  most  irregular 
and  unprecedented*  This  principle,  which  prevails  so 
inueh  among  zealots,  never  displayed  itself  so  openly  as 
during  the  o-ansactions  of  this  whole  period* 

But,  notwithstanding,  these  efibrts  of  the  commons, 
liiey  could  not  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  house, 
^either  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other  which  they  should 
introduce  for  the  farther  limitation  of  royal  authority. 
The  majority  of  the  peers  adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly 
foresaw  the  depression  of  nobility,  as  a  necessjary  conse- 
quence of  popular  usurpations  on  the  crown.  The  inso* 
leiice,  indeed,  of  the  commons,  and  their  haughty  treat* 
ment  of  the  lords,  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height,  and 
gave  sufiicient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon  that 
order.  They  muttered  somewhat  of  their  regret  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  die  house  of  peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour^ 
Nay^  thoy  went  so  far  as  openly  to  tell  the  lords,  ^^  That 

• 

ift  Ritshworth,  xtA.  v.  p.  359.  %  ClA(«|id6f»,  vol.  ii.  p.  804. 
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CHAP,    "they  themselves  were  the  representative   body  of  the 
*'  whole  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were,  nothing  but 


1641.  ^^  individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular  capa- 
city :  And  therefore,  if  their  lordships  will  not  consent 
to  the  passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
"  the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  such  of  the 
"  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join 
"  together,  and  represent  the  matter  to  his  majesty."*^ 
So  violent  was  the  democratical,  enthusiastic  spirit,  diffused 
throughout  the  nation  that  a  total  confusion  of  all  rank 
and  order  was  justly  to  be  apprehended;  and  the  wonder 
was  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles  should  seek 
shelter  under  the  throne,  but  that  any  of  them  .should 
venture  to  desert  it.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  seized 
many,  and  carried  them  wide  of  the  most  established 
maxims  of  civil  policy.  Among  the  opponents  ^f  the 
king  ar.e  ranked  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral, 
a  man  of  the  first  family  and  fortune,  and  endowed  with 
that  dignified  pride  which  so  well  became  his  rank  and 
station :  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  inherited  all  his  father's 
popularity,  and  having  from  hLs  early  youth  sought  re- 
nown in  arms,  united  to  a  middling  capacity  that '.  rigid 
inflexibility  of  honour  which  forms  the  proper  ornament 
of  a  nobleman  and  a  soldier  :  Lord  Kimbolton,  soon  after 
earl  of  Manchester,  a  person  distinguished  by  humanity, 
generosity,  affability,  and  every  amiable  virtue.  These 
men,  finding  that  their  credit  ran  high  with  the  nation, 
ventured  to  encourage  those  popular  disorders,  which, 
they  vainly  imagined,  they  possessed  authority  sufficient 
to  regulate  and  control. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  house,  the 
commons  had  recourse  to  the  populace,  who  on  other  occa- 
sions had  done  them  such  important  service.  Amidst  the 
greatest  securit)',  they  affected  continual  fears  of  destruc- 
tion to  themselves  and  the  nation,  and  seemed  to  quake  at 
every  breath  or  rumour  of  danger.  They  again  excited  the 
people  by  neverceasing  inquiries  after  conspiracies,  by  re- 
ports of  insurrections,  by  feigned  intelligence  of  invasions 
from  abroad,  by  discoveries  of  dangerous  combinations  at 

•      .cClftrendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 


home  among  papists  and  their  adherents.     When  Charles    G}iap. 
dismissed. the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  .  " 

absence,  they  complained ;  and,  upon  his  promising  themi      ^^^, 
a  new  guard,  under  the  command  of  the  eari  of  Lindesey^ 
they  absolutely  refused  the  offer,  and  were  well  pleased 

,  to  insinuate,  by  this  instance  of  jealousy,  that  their  danger 
chiefly  arose  from  the  *  king  himself.^  They  ordered* 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  assembled, 
and  thus  armed  themselves  against  those  conspiracies 
with.wliich  they  pretemded  they  were  hourly  threatened. 
All  stories  of  plots,  however  ridiculous,  were  willingly 
attended  to,  and  were,  dispersed  among  the  multitude,  to 
whose  capacity  they  were  well  adapted.  Beale,  a  taylor, 
informed  the  commons,  that,  walking  in  the  fields,  he  had 
hearkened  to  the  discourse  of  certain  persons  unknown  to 
him,  and  had  heard  theni  talk  of  a  most  dangerous  con-* 

.  spiracy.  A  hundred  and  eight  ruflSans,  as  he  learned, 
had  been  appointed  to  murder  a  hundred  and  eight  lords 
and  commoners,  and  were  promised  rewards  for  these 
assassinations,  ten  pounds  for  each  lord,  forty  shilling^ 
for  each  commoner.-  ^  Upon  this  notable  intelligence, 
orders  were  issued  for  seizing  priests,  and  Jesuits,  a  con- 
ference was  desired  with  the  lords,  and  the  deputy  lieuten- 
ants of  some  suspected  counties  were  ordered  to  put  the 
people  in  a  postiure  of  defence.®  .  .      '       <\ 

The  pulpits  likewise  were  called  in  aid,  and  resound- 
ed with  the  dangers  which  threaten,ed  religion,  from  the 
desperate  attempts  of  papists  and  malignants;  Multitudes 
flocked  towards  Westminster,  and  insulted  the  prelates 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  adhered  to  the  crown.  The 
peers  voted  a  declaration  against  those  tumults,  and  sent 
it  to  the  lower  house ;  but  these  refused  their  concur- 
rence.*^ Some  seditious  apprentices,  being  seized  and 
committed  to  prison,  immediately  received  their  liberty, 
by  an  order  of  the  commons.^  The  sheriffs  and  justices 
.having  appointed  constables  with  strong  watches  to  guard 

^  the  parliament,  the  commons  sent  for  the  constableSj  2pi4 
^-equired  them  to  discharge  the  watches,   convened  the 

d  Journ.  30th  Nov.  1641.    Nalsen,  vol.  U.  p.  68$«  e  Nakon^  vol.  ii.  p. 
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CHAP.,  jtteticcs,  voted  their  orders  a  breach  of  pririlege,  and  tent 
one  of  them* to  the  Tower.**  Encouraged  by  these  iati- 
1641.  nations  of  their  pleasiire,  the  populace  crowded  about 
Whitehall,  and  threw  out  insolent  menaces  against  Charles 
himself.  Several  reduced  oficers  and  young  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  disorder  and 
danger,  offered  their  service  to  the  "king.  Between  them 
and  the  populace  there  passed  frequent  skirmishes,  wUch 
ended  not  without  bloodshed*  By  way  of  reproack  thiese 
gentlemen  gave  die  rabble  the  appellation  of  Xouinv 
HEADS,  on  account  of  the  short  cropt  hair  which  they 
wore :  These  called  the  others  Cavaliers.  And  thus 
the  nation,  which  was  before  sufficiently  provided  with 
religious  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  quarrel,  was  also  sup^ 
plied  with  party  names,  under  which  the  factions  might 
rendezvous,  and  signalize  their  mutual  hatred.^ 

MnANwuiLE  the  tumults  3till  continued,  and  even 
increased  about  Westminster  and  Whitehall.  The  cry 
incessandy  resounded  against  bishops  and  rottenhearted 
hrds.^  The  former  especially,  being  distinguishable  by 
their  habit,  and  being  the  object  of  violent  hatred  to  adl 
the  sectaries,  were  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  insults.^ 
Williams,  now  created  archbishop  of  York,  having  beea 
abused  by  the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his 

pec.  sr.  brethren.  By  his  advice  a  protestation  was  drawn  and 
addressed  to  the  kimg  and  the  house  of  lords.  '  The 
bishops  there  set  forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither, 
they  had  been  menaced,  assaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly 
multitude,  and  could  no  longer  with  safety  attend  their 
duty  in  the  house.  For  this  reason  they  protested  against 
all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions,  as  null  and  invalid,  \vhidh 
should  pass  during  the  time  of  their  constrained  absence. 
This  protestation,  which,  though  just  and  legal,  was 
ftertaiiily  ill  .timed,  was  signed  by  twelve  bishops,  and 
fcommunicated  to  the  king,  who  hastily  approved  <tf  it. 
iA'S  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  lords,  that  house 
desired  a  conference  with  the  commons,  whom  they  in- 
formed of  this  unexpected  protestation.     The  opportuniqr 

'  •    I)  Nalson,  vol.'e.  ^.  792.    Journ.  2rtli,  28th,  and  20th  Of  De«oilAei*,  1641. 
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was  seized  with  joy  and  triumph.     An  impeachment  of  CHAP, 
high. treason  was  immediately  sent  up  against  the  bishops,  ^^..^^^L^ 
as  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to      1641. 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  legislature.™     They  were,  l«npc«cli- 
on  the  first  demand,  sequestrated  from  parliament,  and  of  the 
committed  to  custody.  No  man,  in  either  house,  ventured  *   ^^*" 
to  speak  a  word  in  their  vindication ;  so  much  displeased 
was  every  one  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.     One  person  alone  said,  that  he  did  not 
believe  them  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  that  they  were 
stark  mad,  and  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to 
Bedlam." 

A  FEW  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  another      1642. 
indiscretion,  much  more  fatal :   An  indiscretion,  to  which 
all  the  ensuing  disorders  and  civil  wars  ought  immedi- 
ately and  directly  to  be  ascribed.    This  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 

When  the  commons  employed,  in  their  remonstrance, 
language  so  severe  and  indecent,  they  had  not  been  actu- 
ated entirely  by  insolence  and  passion  :  Their  views  were 
more  solid  and  profound.  They  considered,  that  in  a 
violent  attempt,  such  as  an  invasion  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tution, the  more  leisure  was  afforded  the  people  to  reflect, 
the  less  would  they  be  inclined  to  second  that  rash  and 
dangerous  enterprise ;  that  the  peers  would  certainly  re- 
fuse their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing on  them,  but  by  instigating  the  populace  to  tumult 
and  disorder;  that  the  employing  of  such  odious  means 
for  so  invidious  an  end,  would,  at  long  run,  lose  them  all 
their  popularity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  favour  to  the  con- 
trary party ;  and  that,  if  the  king  only  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, and  cautiously  eluded  the  first  violence  of  the 
tempest,  he  would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and  be 
able  at  least  to  preserve  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution. 
They  were  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  excite  him 
to  some  violent  passion ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  commit 
indiscretions,  of  which  they  might  make  advantage. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  succeeded  beyond  their 
fondest  wishes.      Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his 
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coiice^ions  but  increased  their  demands ;  that  the  people, 
who  were  returning  to  a  sense  of  duty  towards  him,  were 
again  roused  to  sedition  and  tumults ;  that  the  blackest 
calumnies  were  propagated  against  him,  and  even  the 
Irish  massacre  ascribed  to  his  counsels  and  machinations  f 
and  that  a  method  of  address  was  adopted,  not  only  un- 
suitable towards  so  great  a  prince,  but  which  no  private 
gentleman  could  bear  without  resentment.  When  he  con- 
sidered all  these  increasing  acts  of  insolence  in  the  com- 
mons, he  was  apt  to  ascribe  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  own  indolence  and  facility.  The  queen  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court  farther  stimulated  his  passion,  and  repre- 
sented, that,  if  he  exerted  the  vigour,  and  displayed  the 
majesty  of  a  monarch,  the  daring  usurpations  of  his  sub- 
jects would  shrink  before  him.  Lord  Digby,  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried  on  by  precipitate 
passions,  suggested  like  counsels;  and  Charles^  who^ 
though  commonly  moderate  in  his  temper,  was  ever  dis- 
posed to  hasty  resolutions,  gave  way  to  the  fatal  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends  and  servants.** 

Herbert,  attorney  general,  appeared  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  accusation 
raembew.  of  high  treason  against  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  common- 
ers, Hollis,  sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hambden,  Pym,  and 
Strode.  •  The  articles  were.  That  they  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  authority  ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  by  many 
foul  aspersions  on  his  majesty  and  his  government,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious 
to  them ;  that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his  late  army 
to  disobedience  of  his  royal  commands,  and  to  side  with 
them  in  their  traitorous  designs;  that  they  had  invited 
and  encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  the  kingdom; 
that  they  had  aimed  at  subverting  the  rights  and  very 
being  of  parliament ;  that,  in  order  to  complete  their  trait- 
orous designs,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  joia 


Accusa- 
tion of 
the  five 
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iirith  them,  and  to  that  end,  had  actually  raised  and  coun*    CHAP, 
tenanced  tumults  against  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  y^^^Jr-^ 
that  they  had  traitorously  conspired  to  levy,  and  actually      1^42. 
had  levied,  war  against  the  king.^ 

The  whole  world  stood  amazed  at  this  important  accu- 
sation, so  suddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  delibe- 
ration, or  reflection.  Some  of  these  articles  of  accusation, 
,  men  said,  to  judge  by  appearance,  seem  to  be  common 
between  the  impeached  members  and  the  parliament ;  nor 
did  these  persons  appear  any  farther  active  in  the  enter- 
prises of  which  they  were  accused,  than  so  far  as  they 
concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes  and  speeches. 
Though  proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  produced,  of  their  pri- 
vately inviting  the  Scots  to  invade  England ;  how  could 
such  an  attempt  be  considered  as  treason,  after  the  act  of 
oblivion  which  had  passed,  and  after  that  both  houses, 
with  the  king^s  concurrence,  had  voted  that  nation  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly  assistance  ! 
While  the  house  of  peers  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain 
their  independency,  or  to  reject  the  bills  sent  them  by  the 
commons ;  will  they  ever  be  permitted  by  the  populace, 
supposing  them  inclined,  to  pass  a  sentence,  which  must 
totally  subdue  the  lower  house,  and  put  an  end  to  theit 
•ambitious  undertakings  ?  These  five  members,  at  least 
Pym,  Hambden,  and  HoUis,  are  the  very  heads  of  the 
popular  patty ;  and  if  these  be  taken  off,  wh^t  fate  must 
be  expected  by  their  followers,  who  are  many  of  them 
accomplices  in  the  same  treason  ?  The  punishment  of 
leaders  is  ever  the  last  triumph  over  a  broken  and  routed 
party ;  but  surely  was  never  before  attempted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  faction,  during  the  full  tide  of  its  power  and 
success. 

But  men  had  not  leisure  to  wonder  at  the  indiscre- 
tion of  this  measure :  Their  astonishment  was  excited 
by  new  attempts,  still  more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A 
sergeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the 
house  the  five  members ;  and  was  sent  back  without  any 
positive  answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to  search 
for  them  and  arrest  them.     Their  trunks,  chambers,  and 
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CHAP.  Studies,  were  sealed  and  locked.  The  bouse  voted  all 
^^  these  acts  of  violence  to  be  breaches  of  sprivilege,  and 
commanded  every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  mem- 
bers.*^ The  king  irritated  by  all  this  opposition,  resolved 
next  day  to  come  in  person  to  the  house,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  demand,  perhaps  seize,  in  their  presence,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  accused. 

This  resolution  was  discovered  to. the  countess  of 
Carlisle,  sister  to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  spirit,  wit, 
and  intrigue.^  She  privately  sent  intelligence  to  the  five 
members ;  and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a  moment 
before  the  king  entered.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
ordinary  retinue  to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred, 
armed  as  usual,  some  with  halberts,  some  with  walking 
swords.  The  king  left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himself 
advanced  alone  through  the  hall ;  while  all  the  members 
rose  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  his 
chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  it.  The  speech 
which  he  made  wis  as  follows^  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry 
"  for  this  occasion  of  coming  to  you.  Yesterday,  I  sent 
^^  a  sergeant  at  arms,  to  demand  some,  who,  by  my  order, 
"  were  accused  of  high  treason.  Instead  of  ob^ience,  I 
^^  received  a  message.  I  must  here  declare  to  you,  that 
^^  though  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  could  be  more 
^'  careful  of  your  privileges  than  I  shall  be,  yet  in  cases  of 
''  treasoA  no  person  has  privilege.  Therefore  am  I  come 
"  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  these  men  wheresoever  I 
^^  can  find  them.  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
^^  flown,  I  do  expect  that  you  will  send  them  to  me  as 
^^  soon  as  they  return.  But  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
"  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed 
"  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way :  For  I  never 
"  meant  any  other.  And  now  since  I  see  I  cannot  do 
^'  what  I  came  for,  I .  think  this  is  no  unfit  oipcasion  to 
''  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatever  I  have 
"  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of  my  subjects,  I  do 
"  intend  to  maintain  it.'" 

When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  accused 
members,  he  asked  the  speaker,  who  stood  below,  whether 
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jmy  of  these  persons  were  in  the  house?  The  speaker,    CHAP. 

falling  on  his  knee,   prudently  replied :    "  I  have,  sir, 

^'  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  ^154^ 

*'  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant 

"  I  am.      And  I  humbly  ask  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give 

*'  any  other  answer  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased  to 

"  demand  of  me."^ 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder;  and, 
when  the  king  was  departing,  some  members  cried  aloud, 
«o  as  he  might  hear  them.  Privilege!  privilege!  And 
the  house  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day.^ 

That  evening,  the  accused  members,  to  show  the 
greater  apprehensions,  removed  into  the  city,  which  was 
their  fortress.  The  citizens  were  the  whole  night  ini 
arms.  Some  people,  who  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  perhaps  actuated  by  their  own  terrors,  ran  from 
gate  to  gate,  crying  out,  that  the  cavaliers  were  coming  to 
bum  the  city,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  at  their 
head. 

Next  morning  Charles  sent  to  the  mayor,  and 
ordered  him  to  call  a  common  council  immediately. 
About  ten  o'clock,  he  himself,  attended  only  by  three  or 
four  lords,  went  to  Guildhalh  He  told  the  common 
council,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apprehensions 
entertained  of  him ;  that  he  was  come  to  them  without 
any  guard,  in  order  to  show  how  much  he  relied  on  their 
affections;  and  that  he  had  accused  certain  men  of  high 
treason,  against  whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and 
therefore  presumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  protec- 
tion in  the  city.  After  many  other  gracious  expressions, 
he  told  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  of  the  two  was  thought 
the  least  inclined  to  his  service,  that  he  would  dine  witK 
him.  He  departed  the  hall  without  receiving  the  ap- 
plause which  he  expected.  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
he  heard  the  cry.  Privilege  of  parliament  I  privilege  of 
parliament !  resounding  from  all  quarters.  One  of  the 
populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  drew  nigh  to  his 
coach,  and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice.  To  your  tent^^ 
0  Israel!  the  words  employed  by  the  mutinous  Israelites, 
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CHAP,    when    they    abandoned    Rehoboam,    their   rash   and    ill 

TV  • 

•      counselled  sovereign.^^ 
1642.  When  the  house  of  commons  met,  they  affected  the 

greatest  dismay;  and  adjourning  themselves  for  some 
days,  ordered  a  committee  to  sit  in  merchant  taylors* 
hall  in  the  city.  The  committee  made  an  exact  inquiry 
into  all  circumstances  attending  the  king's  entry  into  the 
house  :  Every  passionate  speech,  every  menacing  gesture 
of  any,  even  the  meanest  of  his  attendants,  was  recorded 
and  aggravated.  An  intention  of  offering  violence  to  the 
parliament,  of  seizing  the  accused  members  in  the  very 
house,  and  of  murdering  all  who  should  make  rcBistance, 
was  inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege, 
so  it  was  called,  was  still  ascribed  to  the  counsel  of  papists 
and  their  adherents.  This  expression,  which  then  re- 
curred every  moment  in  speeches  and  memorials,  and 
which  at  present  is  so  apt  to  excite  laughter  in  the  reader, 
begat  at  that  time  the  deepest  and  most  real  consternation 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  LETTER  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  committee,  who  pretended  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  it.  One  catholic  there  congratulates 
another  on  the  accusation  of  the  members;  and  repre- 
sents that  incident  as  a  branch  of  the  s^me  fious 
contrivance,  which  had  excited  the  Irish  insurrection, 
and  by  which  the  profane  heretics  would  soon  be  ex- 
terminated in  England.* 

The  house  again  met,  and  after  confirming  the  votes 
of  their  committee,  instantly  adjourned^  as  if  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  perils  from  the  violence  of  their 
enemies.  This  practice  they  continued  for  some  time. 
When  the  people,  by  these  affected  panics,  were  wrought 
up  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought 
proper,  that  the  accused  members  should,  with  a  triumphant 
and  military  procession,  take  their  seats  in  the  house. 
The  river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vessels, 
laden  with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for 
fight.  Skippon,  whom  the  parliament  had  appointed,  by 
>  ipnnit«:.    their  own  authority,  major  general  of  the  city  militia,^ 
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conducted  the  members,  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary    chap. 
army,  to  Westminster  haU.     And  when  the  populace,  by  v^^^^^vrN,^ 
land  and  by  water,  passed  Whitehall,    they  still  asked      1642. 
with  insulting  shouts,  What  has  become  of  the  king  and  his 
cavaliers  ?  And  whither  are  they  fied?^ 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  enraged  King 
multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton  court,  deserted  by  all  London, 
the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and 
remorse,  for  the  fatal  measures  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried.  His  distressed  situation  he'  could  no  longer 
ascribe  to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  or  the  malignity  of 
enemies:  His  own  precipitancy  and  indiscretion  must 
bear  the  blame  of  whatever  disasters  should  henceforth 
befal  him.  The  most  faithful  of  his  adherents,  between 
sorrow  and  indignation,  were  confounded  with  reflections 
on  what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
Seeing  every  prospect  blasted,  faction  triumphant,  the 
discontented  populace  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fury,  they 
utterly  despaired  of  success  in  a  cause  to  whose  ruin 
friends  and  enemies  seemed  equally  to  conspire* 

The  prudence  of  the  king  in  his  conduct  of  this  affair 
nobody  pretended  to  justify.  The  legality  of  his  pro- 
ceedings met  with  many  and  just  apologies;  though 
generally  offered  to  unwilling  ears.  No  maxim  of  law,  it 
was  said,  is  more  established  or  more  universally  allowed, 
than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  peace ;  nor  has  either  house,  during 
former  ages,  ever  pretended  in  any  of  those  cases  to  inter- 
pose in  behalf  of  its  members.  Though  some  incpnve- 
niencies  should  result  from  the  observance  of  this  maxim ; 
that  would  not  be  sufficient,  without  other  authority,  to 
abolish  a  principle  established  by  uninterrupted  precedent, 
and  founded  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  legislature. 
But  what  are  the  inconveniencies  so  much  dreaded  ?  The 
king,  on  pretence  of  treason,  may  seize  any  members  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  for  a  time,  gain  to  his  partisans 
the  majority  of  voices.  But  if  he  seize  only  a  few ;  will 
he  not  lose  more  friends  by  such  a  gross  artiflce  than  hq 
confines  enemies  \  If  he  seize  a  great  number;  is  not  this 
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CHAP,  expedient  force,  open  and ,  barefaced  i  And  what  remedy 
^^^,^1.  at  all  times  against  such  force  but  to  oppose  to  it  a, force 
1549.  which  is  superior  i  Even  allowing  that  the  king  intended 
to  employ  violence,  not  authority,  for  seizing  the  mem* 
bers ;  though  at  that  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he  posi- 
tively asserted  the  contrary  ;  yet  will  his  conduct  admit 
of  excuse.  That  the  hall,  where  the  parliament  assembles, 
is  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was  never  yet  pretended*  And 
if  the  commons  complain  of  the  affront  oiFered  them,  by 
an  attempt  to  arrest  their  members  in  their  very  presence  ; 
the  blame  must  lie  entirely  on  themselves,  who  had  for- 
merly refused  compliance  with  the  king's  message,  when 
he  peaceably  demanded  these  members.  The  sovereign 
is  the  great  executor  of  the  laws ;  and  his  presence  was 
here  legally  employed,  both  in  order  to  prevent  opposition, 
and  to  protect  the  house  against  those  insults  which  their 
disobedience  had  so  well  merited. 

Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpose  he  should  urge 
these  reasons  against  the  present  fury  of  the  commons* 
He  proposed,  therefore,  iby  a  message,  that  they  would 
agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by  which  he  might  carry  on 
his  prosecution  against  the  members,  lest  farther  misun- 
derstandings happen  with  regard  to  privilege.  They 
desired  him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  accusation  before  tl»^ 
house ;  and  pretended  that  they  must  first  judge  whether 
it  were  proper  to  give  up*  their  members  to  a  legal  trial. 
The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave  for  the 
present  all  prosecution :  By  successive  messages,  he  aft^* 
wards  offered  a  pardon  to  the  members ;  offered  to  concur 
in  any  law  that  should  acquit  or  secure  them;  offered 
any  reparation  to  the  house  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of 
^hich,  he  acknowledged,  they  had  reason  to  complain*^ 
They  were  resolved  to  accept  of  no  satisfaction,  unless  he 
would  discover  his  advisers  in  that  illegal  measure :  A 
condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that  without  rendering 
himself  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly submit.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  to  thunder 
against  the  violation  of  parliamentary  privileges,  and,  by 
their  violent  outcries,  to  inflame  the  whole  nation.     The 
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secret  reason  of  dicir  displeasure,  however  obvious,  they    OIAf. 
carefully  concealed*   la  the  king's  accusation  of  the  mem-  *^-y.L. 
bers,  they  plainly  saw  his  judgment  of  late  parliamentary     |^^ 
proceedings  j    and  every  adherent  of  the  ruling  faction 
beaded  the  same  fate,  should  royal  authority  be  reestab- 
lished in  its  ancient  lustres  .  By  the  most  unhappy  con-* 
duct,   Charles,    while    he    extremely  augmented  in  his 
opponents    the   will,  had   also  increased  the  ability  of 
hurting  him. 

The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whose  dispositions 
yrere  already,  very  seditious,  the  expedient  of  petitioning 
was  renewed.  A  petition  from  the  county  of  Buckingham 
wa§  presented  to  the  house  by  six  thousand  subscribers, 
wjbo  promised  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament.^  The  city  of  London,  the  county  of 
Essex,  that  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Berks,  imitated  the  ex* 
ample*  A  petition  from  the  apprentices  was  graciously 
received*^  Nay,  one  was  encouraged  from  the  porters ; 
whose  numbers  amounted,  as  they  said,  to  fifteen  thousand/ 
The  address  of  that  great  body  contained  the  same  articles 
with  all  the  others,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  danger 
of  religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  the  decay  of  trade.. 
The  porters  farther  desired,  that  justice  might  be  done 
upon  offenders,  as  the  atrociousness  of  their  crimes  had 
deserved.  And  they  added.  That  if  such  remedies  were 
any  longer  suspended^  they  should  be  forced  to  extremities 
not. ft  to  be  named^  and  make  good  the  sayings  '^  That 
necessity  has  no  law."^ 

Another  petition  was  presented  by  several  poor 
people,  or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thousands  more; 
in  which  the  petitioners  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
public  miseries.  That  tliose  noble  worthies  of  the  house  of 
peerSy  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes  of  the  commonSj 
may  separate  themselves  from  the  rest^  ^nd  sit  and  vote  as 
one  entire  body.  The  cofhmons  gave  thanks  for  this 
petition.^ 

The  very  women  were  seized  with  the  same  rage. 
A  brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thousands  of  her  sex, 
brought  a  petition  to  the  house ;  ip.  which  the  petitioners 
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tJHAF.  expressed  their  terror  of  the  papists  and  prelates,  and  their 
^^^,^^^1^  dread  of  like  massacres,  rapes,  and  outrages,  with  those 
1642.  which  had  been  committed  upon  their  sex  in  Ireland* 
They  had  been  necessitated,  they  said^  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah:  And  they  claimed 
equal  right  with  the  men,  of  declaring,  by  petition,  d:ieir 
sense  of  the  public  cause ;  because  Christ  had  purchased 
them  at  as  dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
Christ  consists  equally  the  happiness  of  both  sexes*  Pym 
came  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  having  told  the  female 
zealots,  that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
was  presented  in  a  seasonable  time,  he  begged  that  dieir 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  commons  might  follow 
their  petition.  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  afiectedl 
and  by  such  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  incited 
to  civil  discord  and  convulsions ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions,  which  fa- 
voured the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever  hand  they 
came,  were  discouraged ;  but  the  petitioners  were  sent  for, 
imprisoned,  and  prosecuted  as  delinquents :  And  this 
unequal  conduct  was  openly  avowed  and  justified.  Who- 
ever desire  a  change,  it  was  said,  must  express  their  sen- 
timents ;  for  how,  otherwise,  shall  they  be  known  I  Bpt 
those  who  favour  the  established  government  in  church 
or  state,  should  not  petition ;  because  they  already  enjoy 

what  thev  wish  for.** 

•I 

The  king  had  possessed  a  great  party  in  the  lower 
house,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  remonstrance ;  and 
this  party,  had  every  new  cause  of  disgust  been  careftdly 
avoided,  wcmld  soon  have  become  the  majority,  from  the 
odium  attending  the  violent  measures  embraced  by  the 
popular  leaders*  A  great  majority  he  always  possessed 
in  the  house  of  peers,  even  after  the  bishops  were  confined 
^  or  chased  away ;  and  this  majority  could  not  have  been 

Overcome,  but  by  outrages  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
drawn  disgrace  and  ruin  on  those  who  incited  ther^  ^-^ 
the  present  fury  of  the  people^  as  by  an  inundation, 
were  all  these  obstacles  swept  away,  and  every  rampart 
of  royal   authority  laid  level  with  the   ground.      The 
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victory  was  pursued  with  impetuosity  by  the  sagacious    CHAP, 
coikmions,  who   knew   the   importance    of  a   favourable  ^^^^-^- 
moment  in  all  popular  commotions.     The  terror  of  their     ^6^. 
authority  they  extended  over  the  whole  nation ;  and  all 
opposition,   and  -  even  all  blame  vented  in  private  conver- 
sation, were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ,by  these 
severe    inquisitors;     Scarcely  was   it  permitted  to   fii^d 
fault  with  the  conduct  of  any  particular  member,  if  he, 
m^de  a  figure  in  the  hous^ ;  and  reflections  thrown  out 
on  Pym,  were  at  this  tinxe  treated  as  breaches  of  privi- 
lege.    The  populace  without  doors  were  ready  to  execute^ 
from  the  least  hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders;  nor  was  it 
safe  for  any  member  to  approach  c^^r  house,  who  pre- 
tended to  control  or  oppose  the  general  torrent*     After 
so  undisguised  a  manner  was  this  violence  conducted,  that 
HoUis,  in  a  speech  to  the  peers,;desired  to  know  the  names    * 
of  such  members  as  should  vote  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  commons  :^  And  Pym  said  in  the  lower  house,  that 
the  people  must  not  be  restrained .  in  the  expressions  of 
their  just  desires.^ 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  despondency  of  the  king's 
party,  an  undisputed  majority  retnained  every  where  to 
their  opponents ;  and  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  commons, 
which  had  hitherto  stopped  with  the  peers,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected,  now  passed,  and  were  pre- 
sented for  the  royal  assent.  These  were,  the  pressing 
bill  with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  against  the  votes  of 
the  bishc^s  in  parliament.  The .  king's  authority  was  at 
.that  time  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb*  The  queen  too, 
being  secretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  find- 
ing no  resource  in  her  husband's  protection,  was  preparing 
to  retire  into  Holland.  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  on 
account  pf  her  religion,  as  well  as  her  spirit  and  activi^, 
universally  levelled  against  her.     Usage,  the  most  con-  *■ 

tumelious,  she. had  hitherto  borne  with  silent  indignation. 
The  commons,  in  their  fury  against  priests,  had  seized 
her  very  confessor ;  nor  would  they  release  him  upon  her 
repeated  applications.  Even  a  visit  of  the  prince  to  his 
mother  had  been  openly  co^aplained  of,  sgid  remonstrance'^ 
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c5HAt».    against  it  had  been  presented  to  her**     Apprehensive  of 
attacks  still  more  violent^  she  tiras  desirous  of  facilitating 


1642.  ^^^  escape  i  and  she  prevailed  with  the  king  to  pass  these 
bills,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  for  a  time  th^  rage  of  the 
multitudfe.'" 

These  new  concessions,  however  important,  the  king 
immediately  found  to  have  no  other  effect,  than  had  all 
the  preceding  ones  :  They  were  made  the  foundation  of 
demands  still  more  exorbitant.  From  the  facility  of  his 
disposition,  from  the  weakness  of  his  situati(M},  the  com- 
mons believed  that  he  could  now  refuse  them  nothing. 
And  they  regarded  the  least  moment  of  relasation,  in 
their  invasion  of  ix)yal  authority,  as  highly  impoiittc^ 
during  the  uninterrupted  torrent  of  their  successes*  The 
very  moment  they  were  informed  of  these  last  acquisi- 
tions, they  affronted  the  queen,  by  opening  some  inter- 
cepted letters  written  to  her  by  lord  Digby :  They  carried 
up  an  impeachment  against  Herbert,  attorney  general,  for 
obeying  his  master'^  commands  in  accusing  their  mem- 
bers." .  And  they  prosecuted  vrith  fresh  vigour  their  plan 
of  thfe  militia,  on  which  they  rested  all  future  hopes  of  an 
uncontrolled  authoritv* 

The  commons  were  sensible  that  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  been  established 
in  England,  would  soon  regain  some  degree  of  its  former 
dignity,  after  the  present  tempest  was  overbtewn;  nor 
would  all  theif  new  invented  limitations  be  able  totally  t« 
suppress  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  ever  been 
accustomed;  The  sword  alone,  to  which  all  humah  ordi- 
nances must  submit,  could  guard  their  acquired  power, 
and  fully  ensure  to  them  personal  safety  against  the  rising 
indignation  of  their  sovereign.  This  point,  therefore^ 
became  the  chief  object  of  their  aims.    A  large  magazine 

'  of  arms  being  placed  in  ^he  town  of  Hull,  they  despatched 

thither  sir  John  Hothahi,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
fortune  in'  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  ancient  family ; 
and  they  gave  him  the  authority  of  governor.  They  sent 
orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  to  obey  no 
commands  but  such  as  he  should  receive  from  the  parlia- 
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menu     Not  content  with  having  obliged  the  king -to  dis-    CHAP, 
place  Lunsford)  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  the 


Tower,"  they  never  ceased  soliciting  him,  till  he  had  also  ^^, 
displaced  sir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
l!^cter,  and  had  bestowed  that  command  on  sir  John 
Coniers,  in  whom  alone,  they  said,  they  could  repose  con- 
fidence*  After  making  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  which  the 
peers  refused  their  concurrence,  to  give  public  warning, 
that  the  people  should  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
tk^fence  against  the  ^enterprises  of  papists  and  Bther  ill 
affected  persom^  they  now  resolved,  by  a  bold  and  de* 
cisive  stroke,  to  seize  at  once  die  whole  power  of  the 
sword,  and  to  confer  it  entirely  on  their  own  creatures 
and  adherents. 

Tr&  V  severe  votes  passed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament '  against  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  .for 
exercising  powers  assumed  by  all  their v  predecessors,  had 
totally  disarmed  the  crown,  and  had  not  left  in  any 
magistrate  military  authority  sufficient  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  the  nation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
now  appeared  necessary.  A  bill  Was  introduced  and 
passed  the  two  houses,  which  restored  to  lieutensmts  and 
deputies  the  same  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons had  bereaved  them;  but  at  the  same  tinve  the 
names  of  all  the  lieutenants  were  inserted  in  the  bill^ 
and  these  consisted  entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parlia* 
.  ment  could  confide*  And  for  their  •  conduct,  they  were 
accountable,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the 
king,  but  to  the  parliament. 

Tb£  policy  pursued  by  the  commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  succeeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  astonish  the 
king  by  the  boldness  of  their  enterprises,  to  intermingle 
no  sweetness  with  their  severity,  to  employ  expressions 
mo  less  violent  thsm  their  pretensions,  and  t^  make  him 
sensible  in  what  littite  estimation  they  held  both  his  person 
and  his  dignhy«  To  a  bill  so  destructive  of%oyal  autho- 
rity, they  prefixed,  with  an  insolence  seemingly  wanton,  a 
preamble  equally  dishonourable  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  king.     These  are  fhe« words :  "  Whereas  there  has 
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CHAP.  ^^  been  of  late  a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  design 
^JJ^y^  "  upon  .the  house  of  commons,  ^h^^^^  ^^  have  just  cause 
L642.  ^^  ^^  believe  an .  effect  of  the  bloody  counsels  of'  papists 
^^  apd  other  ill  affected  persons,  who  have  already  raised  ^ 
"  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  whereas,  by 
^^  reason  of  many  discoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they 
''  will  proceed,  not  only  to  stir  up  the  like  rebellions  and 
^^insurrections  in  this  kingdom  of  England;  b^t  also  to 
"  back  them  with  forces  from  abroad,"  &c.^ 

Here  Charles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  con- 
*     cessions :  and  that  not  by  a  refusal,  but  a  delay.     When 
this  demand  was  made ;  a  demand  which,  if  granted,  the 
*  commons  jusdy  regarded  as  the  last  they  should  ever 

have  occasion  to  make ;  he  was  at  Dover,  attending  the 
queen  and  the  princess  of  Orange,  in  their  embarkation. 
He '  replied,  that  he  had  not  now  leisure  to  consider  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  and  must  therefore  respite 
22dFeb.  his  answer  till  his  return.*^  The  parliament  instantly 
despatched  another  message  to  him,'  with  solicitations  still 
more  importunate.  They  expressed  their  great  grief  on 
,  account  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  their  justand  necessary 
petition.  They  represented,  that  any  delay,  during  dan- 
gers and  distractions jsp  great  and  pressing,  was  not  less 
unsatisfactory,  and  destructive  than  an  ateolute  denial. 
They  insisted,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  see  put  in  execu- 
28ih  Feb.  tion  a  measure  so  necessary  for  public  safety.  And  they 
affirmed,  that  the  people,  in  many  counties,  had  applied 
to  them  fo^  that  purpose,  and,  in  some  places,  wei;e  of 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  authority,  providing  against 
those  urgent  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened:* 

£v£K  after  this  insolence,  the  king  durst  not. venture 
upon  a  fl^t  denial.  Besides  excepting  to  the  preamble, 
which  threw  such  dishonour  upon  him,  and  protesting 
':  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  when  he  entered  the  house 
of  commons ;  he  only  desired  that  the  military  authority, 
if  it  were  defective,  should  first  be  conferred  upon  the 
crown;  and  he  promised  to  bestow  commissions,  but 
such  as  should  be  revocable  at  pleasure,  on  the  same 
persons  whom  the  parliamentihad  named  in  the  bill.*    By 
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a  lormer  message  he  had  expressed-  his  wishes,  that  they    CHAP, 
would  lay  before  him,  in  ohe  view,  alluhe  concessions 


whkh  they  deemed  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  the  1542. 
nation.  They  pretended  that  they  were  exposed  to  perils 
so  dreadful  and  imminent,  that  they  had  not  leisure  for 
such  a  work."*  The  expedient  proposed  by  the  king 
seemed  a  sufficient  remedy  during  this  emergence;  and 
yet  maintained  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  entire  and 
unbroken* 

But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of  this  ist  March. 
purpose,  and  their  panics  could  be  cured  by  one'  remedy 
alone*  They  instantly  replied,  that  the  dangers  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  nation  were  such  as  could  endure  no  longer 
delay :.  and  unless  the '  king  speedily  complied  with  their 
demands,  they  should  be  constrained,  for  the  safety  of 
prince  and  people,  to  dispose  of  the  militia  by  the  au- 
thority of  both  houses,  and  were  resolved  to  do  it  ac- 
cordingly. They  asserted,  that  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom which  had,  from  their  own  authority,  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence,  during  these  prevailing 
fears  and  jealousies,  had  acted  suitably  to  the  declarations 
and  directions  of  both  houses,  and  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  And  while  they  thus  menaced  the 
king  with  their  fower,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  residence 
at  London,  where  they  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at 
mercy.'*' 

"  I  AM  SO  much  amazed  at  this  message,"  said  the 
king  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not  what  to  an- 
''  swer.  You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears !  Lay  your 
*'  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  may 
*'  not  likewise  be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies  :  And 
*'  if  so,  1  assure  you  that  this  message  has  nothing  les- 
*'  sened  them.  '  -  y  .  . 

.• '  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it  before  I        "' 
*'  gave  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured  that  the  an- 
''  swer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or  reason  you  can 
ask,.or  lin  honour  ^rant,  that  I  shall  not  alter  it  in  sviy 
point. 


u  Hiuihworih,  vol.  r.  p.  511,  517. 
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CHAP.  ^^  For  my  residcsnce  near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  8a£o 

^'  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent  my* 


164S.     "  *^'f  from  Whitehall :  Ask  yourselves  whether  I  hav^ 
"  not.* 

**  What  would  you  have?  Have  I  violated  youv 
^^  laws  i  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ea^e  anc} 
^  security  of  my  subjectSt  I  do  not  ask  what,  you  kay^ 
"'  done  for  me. 

^^  Have  any  of  my  people  been  transported  with  feara 
^'  and  apprehensions  ?  I  offer  as  free  and  general  a  par- 
^^  don  as  yourselves  can  devise.  All  this  considered, 
*^  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  this  nation  if  the$< 
**"  distractions  continue. 

*^  Go£>  so  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my  thoughta 
^^  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
*^  true  protestant  profession,  and  for  the  observance  aod 
^^  preservation  of  the  laws ;  and  I  hope  Cod  will  bless 
'^  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  preservation:"^ 

No  sooner  did  the  commons  despair  of  obtaining  the 
king's  consent  to  their  bill,  than  they  instantly  voted,  that 
those  who  advised  his  majesty's  answer  were  enemies  t# 
the  state,  and  mischievous  projectors  againpt  the  safety  of 
the  nation ;  that  this  denisd  is  of  such  dangelrotts  conse-- 
quence,  that  if  his  majesty  persist  in  it,  it  will  haauird  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unless  some 
speedy  remedy  be  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
both, houses;  and  that  such  of  the  subjects  as  have  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common 
danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  justifiable,  and 
approved  by  the  house.'" 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averse  to  the  secondipg  of 
all  these  usurpations,  they  were  plied  anew  with  rumours 
of  danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invasion,  with  the  dread  of 
English  and  Irish  papists ;  and  the  most  unaccountable 
panics  were  spread  throughout  the  nation*  Lord  Digby 
having  entered  Kingst(m  in  a  coach  and.  six,  attended  by 
a  few  livery  servants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
London ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had  ap- 
peared in  a  hostile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  Qf 

X  Rash  worth,  part  3.  vol.  v.  p.' 524.  v  Rushw©rtli,  toI.  v.  p,  5^. 
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his  majesty's  subjects,'  and  had  levied  war  against  the     chap, 
king  and  kingdom.*     Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly       ^^' 
demanded  of  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a  posture      ^^^^ 
of  defence  ;  and  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  particular,  ex- 
pressed such  dread  of  an  insurrection  among  the  papists, 
that  every  man,  they  said,  was  constrained  to  stand  upon 
his  guard,  not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  unarmed.** 

That  the  same  violence  \^  which  he  had  so  long 
been  oppressed,  might  not  still  reach  him,  and  extort  his 
consent  to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  resolved  to  remove 
farther  from  London  :  And  accordingly,  taking  the  prince 
of  Wales  ind  the  duke  of  York  along  with  him,   he  ar- 
rived, by  slow  journeys,  at  York,   which'  l^e  determined  Kingar- 
for  some  time  to  make  the  place  of  his  residence.    The  yoS*^ 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  bding  removed  from  that 
furious  vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions  which  had 
transported  the  capital,  still  retained  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  church  and  monarchy ;  and  the  king  here  found  marks 
of  attachment  beyond  what  he  had  before  expected.*^  From 
all  quarters  of  England  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry, 
either  personally,  or  by  messages  and  letters,  expressed 
their  dutv  towards  him ;  and  exhorted  him  to  save  him- 
self  and  them  from  that  ignominious  slavery  with  which 
they  were  threatened.     The  small  interval  of  time  which 
had  passed  since  the  fatal  accusation  of  the  members,  had 
been  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  many,   and  to  recover 
them  fr6m  the  astonishment  with  which  at  first  they  had 
been  seized.     One  rash  and  passionate   attempt  of  the 
king's    seemed  but  a  small  counterbalance  to    so   many 
acts  of  deliberate  violence,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
and  every  branch  of  the  legislature  :  And,  however  sweet 
the  sound  of  liberty,  many  resolved  to  adhere  to  that  mo- 
derate freedom  transmitted  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
now  better  secured  by  such  important  concessions;  rather 
than,  by  engaging  in  a  grddy  search  after  more  indepen- 
dence, run  a  manifest  risk  either  of  incurring  a  cruel  sub- 
jection, or  abandoning  all  law  and  order. 

Charles,  finding  himself  supported  by  a  considera-    . 
ble  party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  speak  in  a  firmer  tone, 

a  Clarendon.    Rush.  part.  3.  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  p.  495, 
b  Dugdale,  p.  89.  c  AVarwick,  p.  ^03. 
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CHAP,    and  to  retort  the  accusations  of  the  commons  with  a  vi- 

LV 

gour  which  he  had  not  before  exerted.     Notwithstanding 


16^/  their  remonstrances,  and  menaces,  and  insults,  he  still 
persisted  in  refusing  their  bill;  and  they  proceeded  to 
frame  an  ordinance,  *in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  two 
houses,  without  the  king's  consent,  they  named  lieuten- 
ants for  all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  military  force,  of  all  the  guards, 
garrisons,  and  forts  of  t^e  kingdom.  He  issued  procla- 
mations against  this  manifest  usurpation:  And  as  he 
professed  a  resolution  strictly  to  observe  the  law  himself, 
so  was  he  determined,  he  said,  to  oblige  every  other  per- 
son to  pay  it  a  like  obedience.  The  name  of  the  king 
was  so  essential  to  all  laws,  and  so  familiar  in  all  acts  of 
executive  authority,  that  the  parliament  was  afraid,  had 
they  totally  omitted  it,  that  th^  innovation  would  be  too 
sensible  to  the  people.  In  all  commands,  therefore,  .which 
they  conferred,  they  bound  the  persons  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament* 
And,  inventing  a  distinction,  hitherto  unheard  of,  between 
the  office  and  the  person  of  the  king ;  those  very  forces 
which  they  employed  against  him,  they  levied  in  his 
name  and  by  his  authority.** 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  topics  of  argutnent 
were  now  reversed  between  the  parties.  The  king,  while 
he  acknowledged  his  former  error,  of  employing  a  plea 
of  necessity  in  order  to  infringe  the  laws  and  constitution, 
warned  the  parliament  not  to  imitate  an  example  on  which 
they  threw  such  violent  blame ;  and  the  parliament,  while 
they  clothed  their  personal,  fears  or  ambition  under  the 
appearance  of  national  and  imminent  danger,  made  un- 
knowingly an  apology  for  the  most  exceptionable^  part  of 
the  king's  conduct.  That  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
no  longer  eiposed  to  any  peril  from  royal  authority,  so 
narrowly  circumscribed,  so  exactly  defined,  so  much  un- 
supported by  revenue  and  by  military  power,  might  be 
maintained  upon  very  plausible  topics  :  but  that  the  dan- 
•  ger,  allowing  it  to  have  any  existence,  was  not  of  that 
kind ;  great,  urgent,  inevitable ;  which  dissolves  all  law, 

d  Kushworth,  to).  ▼.  p.  $2G. 
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and  lei^Is  oil  limitations;  seems  apparent  from  the  sim-    CH^f. 
plcst  view  of  these  transactions*     So  obvious  indeed  was  .^^^,^,1. 
the  king's  present  inability  to  inVade  the  constitution,  that      ^^^^ 
the  ifears  and  jealousies  which  operated  on  the  people,  and 
pushed  them  so  furiously  to  arms,  were  undoubtedly  not 
of  a  civil,  but  of  a  religious  nature.     The  distempered 
imaginations  of  men  were  agitated  with  a  continual  dread 
of  popery,  with  a  horror  against  prelacy,  with  an  antipa* 
thy  to  ceremonies  and  the  liturgy,  and  with  a  violent 
affection  for  whatever  was  most  opposite  to  these  objects 
of  aversion.     The  fanatical  spirit  let  loose,  confounded  all 
regard  to   ease,  safety,   interest;    and   dissolved   every 
moral  and  civil  obligation.^ 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its>  antago- 
nist the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war ;  but  both  of 
them  prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable. 
To  gain  the  people's  favour  and  good  opinion,  was 
the  chief  point  on  both  sides.  Never  was  there  a  peo- 
ple less  corrupted  by  vice,  and  more  actuated  by  princi* 
pie,  than  the  English  during  that  period:  Never  were 
there  individuals  who  possessed  more  capacity,  more 
courage,  more  public  spirit,  more  disinterested  zeal.  The 
infusion  of  one  ingredient,  in  too  large  a  proportion,  had 
corrupted  all  these  noble  principles,  and  converted  them 
into  the  most  virulent  poison.  To  determine  his  choice 
in  the  approaching  contests,  every  man  hearkened  with 
avidity  to  the  reasons  proposed  on  both  sides.  The  war 
of  the  pen  preceded  that  of  the  sword,  and  daily  sharp* 
^ened  the  humours  of  the  opposite  parties.  Besides  pri-* 
vate  adventurers  without  number,  the  king  and  parliament 
themselves  carried  on  the  controversy,  by  messages,  re- 
monstrances, and  declarations;  where  the  nation  was 
really  the  party  to  whom  all  arguments  were  addressed. 
Charles  had  here  a  double  advantage.  Not  only  his  cause 
was  more  favourable,  as  supporting  the  ancient  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state  against  the  most  illegal  preten- 
sions :  It  was  also  defended  with  more  art  and  eloquence. 
Lord  Falkland  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary ;  a  man 
^vho  adorned  the  purest  virtue  with  the  richest  gifts  of 

fi  See  note  [i  T}  at  the  end  of  thr  roluniv^ 
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GHA^.  nature,  and  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  learning. 
^^  By  him,  assisted  by  the  king  himself,  were  the  memoriala 
of  the  royal  party  chiefly  composed.  So  sensible  was 
Charles  of  his  superiority  in  this  particular,  that  he  took 
care  to  disperse  every  where  the  papers  of  the  parliament 
together  with  his  own,  that  the  people  might  be  the  more 
enabled,  by  comparison,  to  form  a  judgment  between 
them :  The  parliament,  while  they  distributed  copies  of 
their  owli,  were  anxious  to  suppress  all  the  king's 
compositions.^ 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  powers  intrusted  by  law  to  the  se- 
veral members,  to  show  what  great  improvements  the 
whole  political  system  had  received  from  the  king's 
late  concessions,  to  demonstrate  his  entire  confideiice  in 
his  people,  and  his  reliance  on  their  affections,  to  point 
out  the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  him, 
and  the  enormous  encroachments,  insults,  and  indigni- 
ties, to  which  he  had  been  exposed ;  these  were  the  topics 
which,  with  so  much  justness  of  reasoning  and  propriety 
of  expression,  were  insisted  on  in  the  king's^  dedarations 
and  remonstrances.* 

Though  these  writings  were  of  consequence,  and 
tended  much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  decisive,  and  that  keener 
weapons  must  determine  the  controversy.  To  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  parliament  concerning  the  militia,  the  king 
opposed  his  commission  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  they  stood  affected. 
And  in  many  counties,  where  the  people  were  divided, 
mobbish  combats  and  skirmishes  ensued.^  The  parlia- 
ment on  this  occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  vote,  "  That  when 
^*  the  lords  and  commons,  in  parliament,  which  is  the  su- 
"  preme  court  of  judicature,  shall  declare  what  the  law  of 
*'  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned,  but  contra- 
'*  dieted,  is  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges."*  This  was 
plain  assuming  the  whole  legislative  authority,  and  exert- 
ing it  in  the  most  material  article,  the  government  of 
the  militia.      Upon  the  same  principles,  they  pretended, 

f  Rusliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  751.  *  Sec  note  [K  K]  at  the  end  of  tlie 
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by  a  verbal   criticism   oo  the  tense   of  a  Latin  verb,   OH^P.* 
to    ravish    from    the    king    his    negative    voice    in    the    ^^1 
legislature.^  11^4^ 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the 
fprces  levied  against  the  Scots ;  and  sir  John  Hotham,  the 
governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a  commission  from 
the  parliament,  was  not  thought  to  be  much  disaffected  to' 
the  church  and  monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  entertained 
hopes,  that,  if  he  presented  himself  at  ^uU  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by  his 
presence,  would  admit  hitn  with  his  retinue  ;  after  which 
he  might  easily  render  himself  master  of  the  place.  Bi^t 
the  governor  was  on  his  guard.  He  shut  the  gates,  and 
refused  to  receive  the  king,  who  desired  leave  to  enter 
^with.  twenty  persons  only.  Charles  immediately  pro- 
claimed him  traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament  of 
his  disobedience.  The  parliament  avowed  and  justified 
the  action.' 

The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the  king  of  Prepanft^ 
600  men  :  For  the  kings  of  England  had  hiAerto  lived  ***'^'' 
among  their  subjects  like  fathers  amtong  their  children, 
and  had  derived  all  their  security  from  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  and  from  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  two 
houses,  although  they  had  already  levied  a  guard  for 
themselves,  had  attempted  to  seize  all  the  military  power, 
all  the  navy,  and  all  the  forts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had 
openly  employed  their  authority  in  every  kind  of-  warlike 
preparations :  Yet  immediately  voted,  "  That  the  king, 
^^  seduced  by  wicked  counsel^  intended  to  make  war 
against  his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  consultations 
and  actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  but  the  care  of 
his  kingdoms,  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and 
loyalty  to  his  person ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary 
to  his  oath  and  tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
government;    and  that  whoever  should  assist  him  in 
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k  The  king,  Tjj*  his  coronation  oath,  promises  that  he  Mould  maintain  tlic, 
laws  and  ciistonis  m  hick  the  people  had  chosen,  qitos  vulgus  elegeHi :  'Ihe 
parliament  preteiideil  that  element  meant  sliall  choose  ;  at»d  consequently,  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  refuse  any  bills  which  should  be  presented  him.  See 
Hush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  580. 
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CHAP*    *'  such  a  war,  were  traitors  by  the  fundasnental  laws  of 

^J;^  "  the  kingdom."'" 
ii^g^  The  armies,  which  had  been  every  where  raised  on 

pretence  of  the  service  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more 
openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purposes^ 
and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex*' 
In  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  men  enlisted  in 
one  day."  And  the  parliament  voted  a  declaration,  which 
they  required  evety  member  to  subscribe,  that  they  would 
live  and  die  with  their  general. 

^)(]kJiiiie.  They  issued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money 

and  plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces  which  should 
defend  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament:  Fcm:  this 
style  they  still  preserved.  Within  ten  days,  vast  quan* 
tities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their  treasurer3«  Hardly 
were  there  men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  sufficient 
to  stow  it :  And  many,  with  regret,  were  obliged  to  cairy 
back  their  oJFecings,  and  wait  till  the  treasurers  could 
find  leisure  to  receive  them.  Such  zeal  animated  the 
pious  partieans  of  the  parliament,  especially  in  the  city ! 
The  women  gave  up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their 
^  houses,  and  even  their  silver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in 
order  to  support  the  good  cause  against  the  malignants.^ 
Meanwhile  the  splendour  of  the  nobility,  with  which 
the  king  was  environed,  ^much  eclipsed  the  appearance  at 
Westminster.  Lord  keeper  Littleton,  after  sending  the 
(great  seal  before  him,  had  fled  to  York.  About  forty 
peers  of  the  first  rank  attended  the  king;**  while  the 
house  of  lords  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  sixteen 
members.  Near  the  moiety  too  of  the  lower  house 
absented  themselves  from  counsels  which  they  deemed  so 
full  of  danger.  The  commons  sent  up  an  impeachment 
against  nine  peers,  for  deserting  their  duty  in  parliament. 
Their  own  members  also,  who  should  return  to  them, 
they  voted  not  to  admit,  till  satisfied  concerning  the 
reason  of  their  absence. 

Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  peers  who  at- 
tended him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedience  to 
any  commands  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of 

ra  Whitlocke,  p.  57.    Ru$hworlh,  vol.  v.  p.  717.     Dugdale,  p.  93.    Ma.r< 
hook  ii.  p.  54.  n  Vicar's  God  in  the  Mount. 
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the  lacnd.      The  peers  answered  diis   declaration  htf  a    OHilP. 
'  protest,  in  which  tjiey  declared  their  resolution  to  obey  no  ^i^!L 
commands  but  such  as  were  warranted  by  that  authority.^      1^2 . 
By  these  deliberate  engagements,  so  worthy  of  an  £nglish 
prince  and  English  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound  the  fu- 
rious and  tumultuary  resolutiQus  taken  by  the  parliament* 

The  queen  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland, 
had  been  enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo r  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. Part  of  these,  after  escaping  many  perils, 
arrived  safely  to  the  king.  His  preparations  were  not 
near  so  forward  as  those  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to 
remove  all  jealousy,  he  had  resolved,  that  their  usur- 
pations and  illegal  pretensions  should  be  apparent  to  the 
whole  world,  and  thought,  that  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  people  was  a  point  much  more  material  to  his 
interest  than  the  collecting  of  any  magazines,  stores,  or 
armies,  which  might  breed  apprehensions  of  violent 
or  illegal  counsels.  But  the  urgent  necessity  of  his 
situation  no  longer  admitted  of  delay.  He  now  prepared 
himself  for  defence.  With  a  spirit,  activity,  and  ad- 
dress, which  neither  the  one  party  apprehended,  nor  the 
other  expected,  he  employed  all  the  advantages  which 
remained  to  him,  and  roused  up  his  adherents  to  arms. 
The  resources  of  this  prince's  genius  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  his  difficulties ;  and  he  never  appeared  greatei* 
than  when  plunged  into  the  deepest  perils  and  distresses. 
From  the  mixed  character,  indeed,  of  Charles,  arose  in 
part  the  misfortunes  in  which  England  was  at  this  time 
involved.  His  political  errors,  or  rather  weaknesses, 
had  raised  him  inveterate  enemies :  His  eminent  moral 
virtues  had  procured  him  zealous  partisans :  And  between 
the  hatred  of  the  one,  and  the  affections  of  the  other, 
was  the  nation  agitated  with  the  most  violent  convulsions. 

That  the  king  might  despair  of  all  composition,  the 
parliament  sent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands,  con- 
tained in  nineteen  propositions,  amounted  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  authority.  They  required,  that  no 
xnan  should  remain  in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable 
Xp  parliament;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  should  have 

V 

q  Rttsbworth,  v^.  v.  p.  626,  627.    May,  book  ii.  p^86.    Warwick,  p.  210. 
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OHAP.    validity,  unless  it  passed  the  council,  and  was  attested 
'      under  their  hand ;  that  all  the  officers  of  state  and  prin- 


164^  cipal  judges-  should  be  chosen  with  consent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life ;  that  none  of  the  royal 
family  should  marry  without  consent  of  parliament  or 

'  council ;    that  the  laws  should  be  executed  against  catho- 

lics ;  that  the  votes  of  popish  lords  should  be  excluded ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church  government 
should  have  place,  according  to  advice  of  parliament; 
that  the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  sub- 
mitted to;  that  the  justice  of  parliament  pass  upon  all 
delinquents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with  such 
exceptions  as  should  be  advised  by  parliament ;  that  the 
forts  ahd  castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of  parliament ; 
and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with  consent  of  both 
houses/ 

"  Should  I  g^ant  these  demands,"  said  the  king 
in  reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have 
*'  my  hand  kissed ;  the  title  of  majesty  may  be  continued 
"  to  me ;  and  The  king^s  authority^  signified  by  both 
*^  houses^  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands ;  I 
'*  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and 
*'  please  .  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre 
*^  (though  even  these  twigs  would  not  long  flourish,  when 
"  the  stock  upon  which  they  grew  was  dead)  :  But  as  to 
"  true  and  real  power,  I  should  remain  but  the  outside, 
"  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."^  War  on  any 
terms  was  esteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counsellors, 
preferable  to  so  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles  accordingly 
resolved  to  support  his  authority  by  arms.  "  His  towns," 
he  said,  *'  were  taken  from  him,  his  ships,  his  arms,  his 
•*  money ;  but  there  still  remained  to  him  a  good  cause, 
*'  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  which,  with  God's 
*'  blessing,  he  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the  rest." 
Collecting  therefore  some  forces,  he  advanced  southwards ; 

25Ui  Aag.  and  at  Nottingham  he  erected  his  royal  standard,  the 
open  signal  of  discord  and  civil  war  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

r  Rash  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  72'J2C    May,  book  ii.  ]).  54. 
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NOTE,  [A]  p.  1, 

WE  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  book  ii. 
chap.  11.  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.  there  were 
hanged  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  and  rogues  (besides 
other  fnalef actors ; )  this  makes  about  two  thousand  a  year: 
But  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  same  author  says,  there 
were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year  hanged  for 
theft  and  robbery :  So  much  had  the  times  mended.  But  in 
our  age  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in 
all  England.  Yet  Harrison  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws,  that  there  were  so  few  such  rogues  punished  in  his  time. 
Our  vulgar  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  former 
arid  rude  ages  is  very  absurd  and  ill  grounded.  The  same 
author  says,  chap.  10.  that  there  were  computed  to  be  ten 
thousand  gypsies  in  England  ;  a  species  of  banditti  introduced 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.;  and  he  adds,  that  there  will 
be  no  way  of  extirpating  them  by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice :  The  queen  must  employ  martial  law  against  them.  That 
race  has  now  almost  totally  disappeared  in  England,  and  even 
in  Scotland,  where  there  were  some  rem^s  of  them  a  few 
years  ago.  However  arbitraiy  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in 
the  crown,  it  appears  that  nobody  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
entertsuned  any  jealousy  of  it. 

A^ot*  V.  M  m  m 
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NOTE,  [B]  p.  26, 

HARRISON,  in  his  Deacrifition  of  Britain^  ftrinted  in 
1577 y  has  the  follottnng  fia^aage^  chap.  13.     Certes,  there  is  no 
prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  sort  of  ships  than 
the  queen*s  majesty  of  England  at  this  present ;  and  those 
generally  are  of  such  exceeding  force,  that  two  of  them,  being 
well  appointed  and  furnished  as  they  ought,  will  not  let  to 
encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries,  and 
either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not  bring 
them   home. — The   queen's   highness   hath   at  this   present 
already  made  and  furnished  to  the  number  of  one  and  twenty 
great  ships,  which  lie  for  the  most  part  in  Gillingham  road. 
Beside  these,  her  grace  hath  other  in  hand  also,  of  whom  here- 
after, as  their  turns  do  come  about,  I  will  not  let  to  leave  some 
farther  remembrance.  She  hath  likewise  three  notable galleys, 
the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black  Galley,  with  die 
sight  whereof,  and  the  rest  of  the  navy  royal,  it  is  incredible  to 
say  how  marvellously  her  grace  is  delighted ;  and  not  without 
great  cause,  sith  by  their  means  her  coasts  are  kept  in  quiet, 
and  sundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwise  would 
invade  us.    After  afieaking  of  the  merchant  ahi/isy  which  he  aaya 
are  commonly  eatima/ed  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred^  he 
continues :  I  add  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men  should  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  great  masses  of  treasure  daily  employed 
upon  our  navy,  how  there  are  few  of  those  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  sort  (that  is  of  the  merchant  ships),  thatj  being 
apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sdl,  are  not  worth  one  tholisand 
pounds,  or  three  thousand  ducats,  at  the  least,  if  they  should 
presently  be  sold.    What  shall  we  then  think  of  the  navy  royal, 
of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth  two  of  the  other,  as  the 
shipwright  has  often  told  me  ?— It  is  possible  that  some  cove- 
tous person,  hearing  this  report,  will  either  not  credit  at  all, 
or  suppose  money  so  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the 
queen's  coffers,  as  a  good  husband  said  once,  when  he  heard 
that    provisions    should  be   made   for  armour,   wishing   the 
queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to  some  speedier  return 
of  gain  unto  her  grace :  But  if  he  wist  that  the  good  keeping 
of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  he  would  alter  his 
censure,  and  soon  give  over  his  judgment.     Sfieaking  qf  the 
forests^  this  author  says^  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hatli  been 
destroyed  within  these  few  years,  and  I  dare  affirm,  that,  if 
wood  do  go  so  fast  to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of 
grace,  as  they  have  done,  or  are  like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  sea  coal  will  be  good  merchandise  even  in  the  city 
of  London.    Harrison's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  very  few 
years;  for  about  1615  there  were  two  hundred  sail  employed 
*  m  carrying  coal  to  London.    See  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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NOTE,  [C]  p.  31. 

LIFE  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins,  p.  44.  Thp 
author  hints,  that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  considered  only  as 
small  in  a  man  of  Burleigh^s  rank.  His  t^rords  are,  his  filate 
was  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds :  That  he 
means  pounds  weight  is  evident.  For,  by  Burleigh's  will,  which 
is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman  gives  away,  in  legacies  to 
friends  and  relations,  near  four  thousand  pounds  weight,  which 
would  have  been  above  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided  into  two  equal 
portions ;  the  half  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir ;  the  other  half  to 
be  divided  equally  among  his  second  son  and  three  daughters. 
Were  we  therefore  to  understand  the  whole  value  of  his  plate 
to  be  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  left 
not  the  tenth  of  it  to  the  heir  of  his  family. 


NOTE,  [D]  p.  32. 

HARRISON  says,  "  the  greatest  part  of  our  building 
•*  in  the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  consisteth  only  of 
•*  timber,  cast  over  with  thick  clay  to  keep  out  the  wind. 
u  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  in 
«  queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder ;  but  chiefly  when  they  saw  that 
<<  large  diet  was  used  in  many  of  these  so  homely  cottages,  in- 
^<  somuch  that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said 
"  after  this  manner ;  these  English,  quoth  he,  have  their  houses 
"  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commo^ly  so  well  as  the 
"king.  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good 
"  fgtre  in  such  coarse  cai>ins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their 
<^  princely  habitations  and  palaces.  The  clay  with  which  our 
*'  houses  are  commonly  impanelled,  js  either  white,  red,  or 
«  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The  author  adds,  that  the  new 
houses  of  the  nobility  are  commonly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that 
glass  windows  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  England. 


NOTE,  [E]  p.  34. 

THE  following  are  the  words  of  Roger.  Ascham,  the 
queen's  preceptor.  "  It  is  your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all, 
*'  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,)  that  one  maid  should  go 
<t  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and  knowledge  of 
"  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen 
^*  of  this  courts  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good- 
<*  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours 
**  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning 
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^'  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty  herself.  Yea,  1 
^^  believe  that,  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Ladn,  Italian, 
"  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more 
"  Greek  every  day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth 
"  Latin  in  a  whole  week. — Amongst  all  the  benefits  whicii  God 
"  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  tlie  knowledge  of  Christ's  true 
"  religion,  I  count  this  tlie  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to  call 
"  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  forward  these  excellent 
"  gifts  of  learning,"  &c.  Page  242.  Truly,  says  Harrison^  it 
is  a  rare  thing  with  us. now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath 
but  his  own  language  ;  and  to  say  how  many  gentlewomen  and 
ladies  there  are  that,  besides  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  are  thereto  no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me, 
sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do 
suimount  in  this  behalf,  so  these  come  little  or  nothing  at  all 
behind,  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry  God  continue  !— 
The  stranger,  that  entcretli  in  the  court  of  England  upon  the 
sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  Xo  come  into  some  public 
school  of  the  university,  where  many  give  ear  lo  one  that  read- 
eth unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus 
with  those  of  other  nations.  Description  of  Britain,  book  ii. 
chap.  15.  By  this  account  the  court  had  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  queen.  The  sober  way  of  life  practised  by  the 
ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court  appears  from  the  same  author. 
Reading,  spinnmg,  and  needlework,  occupied  the  elder  ; 
music  the  younger.  Description  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  15. 


NOTE,  [F]  p.  50. 

SIR  CHARLES  CORNWALLIS,  the  king's  ambas- 
sador  at  Madrid,  when  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  Spain,  said  to  that  minister;  though  ht9 
majesttj  was  an  absolute  king^  and  therefore  not  bound  to  give 
an  account  to  any^  of  his  actions  ;  yet  that  so  gracious  and  re- 
gardful  a  prince  he  was  qf  the  love  and  contentment  of  his  own 
9uhjccts^  as  I  assured  myself  he  would  not  think  it  Jit  to  do 
any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  without  acquainting  them 
with  his  intentions,  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  this  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  tlie 
World  :  Phili/i  II.  by  strong  hand  and  mainforce^  attempted  to 
make  himself  not  only  an  absolute  monarch  over  the  JVether- 
lands^  like  unto  the  kings  and  monarchs  of  England  and  France^ 
but  Turk-like^  to  tread  under  hie  feet  all  their  natural  and 
fundamental  lawsy  firivilegesy  and  ancient  rights.  We  meet 
with  this  passage  in  sir  John  Davis's  Question  concerning 
Impositions,  p.  161.  "  Thus  we  see  by  this  comparison,  that 
"  the  king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  his 
^^  subjects,  when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay  their  heavy 
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«  loins  upon  their  people :  What  is'  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
'^  ence  ?  From  whence  cometh  it  ?  Assuredly  not  from  a  dif- 
"  ferent  power  of  prerogative :  For  the  king  of  England  is  as 
"  absolute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king  in  the  world,  and 
"  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown."  Coke,  in 
Cawdry's  case,  svc^s^  "  That,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm, 
"  England  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  and  that  the 
''  kirig  is  furnished  with  plenary  and  entire  power,  prero- 
"  gative,  and  jurisdiction,  and  is  supreme  governor  over  all 
"  persons  within  this  realm."  Spenser,  Speaking  of  some 
grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish  corporations,  says, 
"  All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant  they  were 
''  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable^  yet  now.  are  most  unrea- 
"  sonable  and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  be  cut 
"  off,  with  the  superior  power  of  her  majesty's  prerogative, 
"  against  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  en- 
«  forced."  State  of  Ireland,  p.  ^537.  edit.  1706.  The  same 
author,  in  p.  1660.  proposes  a  plan  for  the  civilization  of  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  queen  should  create  a  provost  marshal  in  eveiy 
county,  who  might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  followers  in 
search  of.  stragglers  and  vagabonds ;  the  first  time  he  catches 
any  he  may  punish  thetti  more  lightly  by  the  stocks ;  the  se- 
cond time,  by  whipping ;  but  the  third  time  he  may  hang  them, 
without  trial  or  procession  the  first  bough  t  And  he  thinks  that 
this  authority  may  more  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal than  to  the  sheriff;  because  the  latter  magistrate,  hav- 
ing a  profit  by  th6  escheats  of  felons^  may  be  tempted  to  hang 
innocent  persons.  Here  a  real,  absolute,  or  rather  despotic 
power  is  t)pinted  out;  and  we  may. infer  from  all  these  pas- 
sagesj  either  that  the  word  absolute  bpre  a  different  sense  from 
what  it  does  at  present,  or  that  men*s  ideas  of  the  English,  as 
well  as.  Irish  government,  were  then  different.  This  latter 
inference  seems  juster.  The  word  being  derived  from  the 
French,  bore  always  the  same  sense  as  in  that  language.  As 
absolute  monarchy,  in  Charles  I's  answer  to  the  nineteen  pro- 
positions, is  opposed  to  a  limited ;  and  the  king  of  England  is 
acknowledged  not  to  be  absolute :  So  much  had  matters  chan- 
ged even  before  the  civil  war.  In  sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  * 
of  absolute  and  limited  monarchy,  a  book  written  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  the  word  absolute  is  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  at  present ;  and  the  government  of  England  is  also 
said  not  to  be  absolute.  They  were  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Tudor  chiefly  who  introduced  that  administration,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  absolute  government.  The  princes  be- 
fore them  were  restrained  by  the  barons;  as  those  after  them 
by  the  house  of  commons.  The  people  had,  properly  speaking, 
little  liberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  governments,  but  least 
in  the  more  ancient. 
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NOTE,  [G]  p.  51. 

EVEN  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  much  spirit 
and  good  sense  in  the  affair  of  Goodwin,  made  a  strange  con- 
cession to  the  crown,  in  their  fourth  session.  Toby  Mathews, 
a  member,  had  been  banished  by  order  of  the  council  upon 
direction  from  his  majesty.  The  parliament  not  only  acquies* 
ced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  issued  writs  for  a  new 
election.  Such  novices  were  they  as  yet  in  the  principles  of 
liberty!  See  Joum.  14  Feb.  1609.  Mathews  was  banished  by 
the  king,  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  popery.  The 
king  had  an  indulgence  to  those  who  had  been  educated  catho* 
lies ;  but  could  not  bear  the  new  converts.  It  was  probably  the 
animosity  of  the  commons  against  the  papists,  which  made  them 
acquiesce  in  this  precedent,  without  reflecting  on  the  conse** 
quences  !  The  jealousy  of  liberty,  though  roused,  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  enlightened. 


NOTE,  [H]  p.  54. 

AT  that  time  men  of  genius  and  enlarged  minds  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  were  as  yet  pretty 
much  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Sir  Matthew 
Hales  has  published  a  remonstrance  against  the  king's  conduct 
towards  the  parliament  during  this  session.  The  remonstrance 
is  drawn  witii  great  force,  of  reasoning,  and  spirit  of  liberty; 
and  was  the  production  of  sir  Francis  Bacon  and  sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land. ^  It  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  commons ;  but  as  there 
is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  journals,  we  must  conclude,  either  that 
the  authors,  sensible  that  the  strain  of  the  piece  was  much  be- 
yond the  principles  of  the  age,  had  not  ventured  to  present  it 
to  the  house,  or  that  it  had  been  for  that  reason  rejected.  The 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  commons  are  strongly  insisted  upon 
in  this  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  there  said,  that  their  submission 
to  the  ill  treatment  which  they  received  during  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  proceeded  from  their  tenderness  to- 
wards her  age  and  her  sex.  But  the  authors  are  mistaken  in 
these  facts :  For  the  house  received  and  submitted  to  as  bad 
treatment  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  that  reign.  The 
government  wa^  equally  arbitrary  in  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's, 
in  Harry  the  eighth  and  seventli's.  And  the  farSier  we  go  back 
into  history,  though  there  might  be  more  of  a  certain  irregular 
kind  of  liberty  amotig  the  barons,  the  commons  were  still  of 
If^ss  authoritv. 
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NOTE,  [I]  p.  57. 

THIS  parliament  passed  an  act  of  recognition  of  the 
king's  title  in  the  most  ample  terms.  They  recognised  and 
acknowledged,  that  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  and  de- 
cease of  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England,  the  imperial  crown 
thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and  lawful  and  undoubted 
succession,  descend  and  come  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  tlie 
blood  royal  of  this  realm.  1  James  I.  cap.  i.  The  puritans, 
though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dispute  this 
great  constitutional  point.  In  the  recognition  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  parliament  declares,  that  the  queen's  highness  is,  and 
in  very  deed  and  of  most  mere  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  our  most 
lawful  and  rightful  sovereign,  liege  lady  and  que^,  &c.  It 
appears  then,  that  if  king  James's  divine  right  be  not  mention- 
ed by  parliament,  the  omission  came  merely  from  chance,  and 
because  that  phrase  did  not  occur  to  the  compiler  of  the  re> 
cognition;  his  title  being  plainly  the  same  with  that  of  his  pre' 
decessor,  who  was  allowed  to  have  a  divine  right. 


NOTE,  [K]  p.  65. 

SOME  liistorians  have  imagined,  that  the  king  had  secret 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle 
was  written  by  hi^  direction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
penetration  in  discovering  the  plot.  But  the  known  facts  re- 
fute this  supposition.  That  letter,  being  commonly  talked  of, 
Blight  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to  the  conspirators,  and 
made  them  contrive  tlieir  escape.  The  visit  of  the  lord  cham- 
berlain ought  to  have  had  the  same  effect.  lit  short,  it  appears 
that  nobody  was  arrested  or  inquired  after  for  some  days,  till 
Fawkes  discovered  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  We  may 
infer,  however,  from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol. 
ii.  p.  171.  that  Salisbury's  sagacity  led  the  king  in  his  con- 
jectures, and  that  the  minister,  like  ^  artful  courtier,  gave  his 
master  the  praise  of  the  whole  discovery. 

NOTE,  [L]  p.  78. 

WE  find  the  king's  answer  in  Winwood's  Memorials, 
vol.  iii.  p.  193.  2d  edit.  "  To  the  third  and  fourth  (namely, 
*<  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  arrest  the  king's  servants  without 
<*  leave,  and  that  no  man  should  be  enforced  to  lend  money, 
"  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  he  would  not)  his  majesty  sent  us  an 
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"  answer,  that  becayse  we  brought  precedents  of  antiquity  to' 
"  strengthen  those  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  precedents 
"  drawn  from  the  time  of  usurping  or  decaying  princes,  or  peo- 
"  pie  too  bold  or  wanton ;  that  he  desired  not  to  govern  in  that 
"  commonwealth,  where  subjects  should  be  assured  of  all  things, 
<*  and  hope  for  nothing.  It  was  one  thing  aubmitterc  firincifia- 
"  turn  legibua  ;  and  another  thing  subimttere  princifiatum  mb- 
"  ditis.  That  he  would  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  of 
"  weakness  upon  his  reign ;  and  therefore  his  conclusion  was, 
"  non  filacet  fietitio^  non  placet  eTemfilum  :  Yet  with  this  miti- 
"  gallon,  that  in  matters  of  loans  he  would  refuse  no  reasonable 
"  excuse,  nor  should  my.  lord  chamberlain  deny  tlie  arresting 
*'  of  any  of  his  majesty's  servants,  if  just  cause  was  shown.'* 
The  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 
thankfulness  to  the  king,  that  he  allowed  dispute  and  inquiries 
about  prerogative,  much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Parliament,  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  230. 
This  very  session  he  expressly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all 
their  grievances  without  exception. 


NOTE,  [M]  p.  82. 

IT  may  not  be  unworthy  of  observation,  that  James,  in 
a  book  called  The  true  laws  of  free  Monarchies^  which  he  pub- 
lished a  little  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
affirmed,  "  That  a  good  king,  although  he  be  above  the  law, 
«  will  subject  ana  frame  his  actions  thereto,  for  example's 
«  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  but  not  as  sub- 
"  ject  or  bound  thereto."  In  another  passage,  "  According  to 
"  the  fundamental  law  already  alleged,  we  daily  see,  that  in  the 
«  parliament  (which  is  nothing  else  but  the  head  court  of  the 
<•  king  and  his  vassals)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  his  subjects, 
"  and  only  made  by  him  at  their  rogation,  and  with  their  advice. 
"  For  albeit  the  king  make  daily  statutes  and  ordinances  enjoin- 
"  ing  such  pains  thereto  as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice 
"  of  parliament  or  estates ;  yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  par- 
"  liament  t;o  make  any  kind  of  law  or  statute,  without  his  scep- 
"  tre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  the  force  of  law."  King  Jameses 
Works ^  p.  202.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such  a  critical 
juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as,  directly,  in  so  material 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  the  universal  estab- 
lished principles  of  that  age :  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by 
historians,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  facilitate  his  accession* 
than  the  ^ood  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  English,  on 
account  of  his  learned  and  judicious  writing^..  The  question, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  royal  power  was,  at  this  time, 
become  a  very  dangerous  point;  and  without  employing  am- 
biguous, insignificant  terms,  which  determined  nothing,  it 
was   impossible   to   please   both   king   and   parliament.  ~   Dr. 
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Cowell,  who  had  magniiied  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intei- 
ligible,  fell  this  session  under  the  indignation  of  the  commons, 
Parliament.  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  221.  The  king  himself,  after  all 
his  magnificent  boasts,  was  obliged  to  mak^  his  escape  through 
a  distinction,  which  he  framed  between  a  king  in  ab^tracto  and 
a  king  in  concreto :  An  abstract  king,  he  said,  had  all  power; 
but  a  concrete  king  was  boi^nd  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
country  which  he  governed.  King"  James's  Works^  p.  533. 
But  how  bound  ?  By  conscience  only  ?  Or  might  his  subjects 
resist  him  and  defend  their  privileges  ?  This  he  thought  not 
fit  to  explain.  And  so  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point,  that, 
to  this  day,  whatever  liberties  may  be  used  by  private  inqui- 
rers, the  laws  have,  very  prudently,  thought  proper  to  main- 
tain a  total  silence  with  regard  to  it. 


NOTE,  [N]  p.  97. 

PARL.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  290.  So  little  fixed  at  this  time 
were  the  rules  of  parliament,  that  tlie  commons  complained  to 
the  peers  of  a  speech  made  in  the  upper  house  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln ;  which  it  belonged  only  to  that  house  to  censure, 
and  which  the  other  could  not  regularly  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  These  at  least  are  the  rules  established  since- 
the  parliament  became  a  real  seat  of  power,  and  scene  of  busi- 
ness. Neither  the  king  must  take  notice  of  what  passes  in 
either  house,  nor  either  house  of  what  passes  in  the  other,  till 
regularly  informed  of  it.  The  commons,  in  their  famous  pro- 
testation 1621,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  king,  though 
at  present  they  would  not  bind  themselves  by  it.  But  as  liberty 
was  yet  new,  those  maxims  which  guard  and  regulate  it  were 
unknown  and  unpractised. 


NOTE,  [O]  p,  117. 

SOME  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative,  which  seem  to 
condemn  Raleigh,  are  taken  from  the  king's  declaiution,  which 
being  published  by  authority,  when  the  facts  were  recent,  being 
extracted  from  examinations  before  the  privy  council,  and  sub- 
scf  ibed  by  six  privy  coimsellors,  among  whom  was  Abbot  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  nowise  complaisant  to  the  court, 
naust  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or  rather  to  be  of  un- 
doubted credit.  Yet  the  most  material  facts  are  confirmed 
either  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  or  by  sir  Walter's 
own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king's  declai-ation  is  in  the 
Harleyan  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  No.  2. 

I.  There  seems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  \iiiQ\r  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretended  mine,  should  have 
built  a  town  in  so  wide  a  coast,  witliin  three  yniles  of  it*    The 
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chances  are  extremely  against  such  a  supposition :  And  it  is 
more  natural  to  think,  that  the  view  of  plundering  the  town 
led  him  thither,  than  that  of  working  a  mine.  2.  No  such 
mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  3.  Raleigh  in  fact  found  no 
mine,  and  in  fact  he  plundered  and  burned  a  Spanish  town.  Is 
it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  his  intention^ 
How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast  be  rendered  so  visible  as  to 
counterpoise  certain  facts  ?  4.  He  confesses,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it,  yet  he  concealed  from 
the  king  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  that  coast.  Does 
not  this  fact  alone  render  him  sufficiently  criminal  ?  5.  His 
commission  empowers  him  only  to  settle  on  a  coast  possessed 
by  savage  and  barbarous  inhabiuuits.  Was  it  not  the  most  evi- 
dent breach  of  orders  to  disembark  on  a  coast  possessed  by 
Spaniards  ?  6.  His  orders  to  Keymis,  when  he  sent  him  up 
the  river,  are  contained  in  his  own  apology,  and  from  tliem  it 
appears,  that  he  knew  (what  was  unavoidable)  that  the  Span- 
iards would  resist,  and  would  oppose  the  English  landing  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country.  His  intentions,  therefore, 
were  hostile  from  the  beginning.  7.  Without  provocation, 
and  even  when  at  a  distance,  he  gave  Keymis  orders  to  dis- 
lodge the  Spaniards  from  their  town.  Could  any  enterprise  be 
'  more  hostile  ?  And  considering  the  Spaniards  as  allies  to  the 
nation,  could  any  eiiterprise  be  more  criminal  ?  Was  he  not 
the  aggressor,  even  though  it  should  be  true  that  the  Spaniards 
fired  upon  hi»  men  at  landing  ?  It  is  said,  he  killed  tliree  or 
four  hundred  of  tliem.  Is  that  so  light  a  matter  ?  8.  In  his 
letter  to  the  king,  and  in  his  apology,  he  grounds  his  defence 
on  former  hostilities  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  against  other 
companies  of  Englishmen.  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  am- 
biguity of  the  ti-eaty  between  the  nations.  And  it  is  plsdn, 
that  though  these  might  possibly  be  reasons  for  the  king's  de- 
claring war  against  that  n^ition,  they  could  never  entitle  Raleigh 
to  declare  war,  and  without  any  commission,  or  contrary  to  his 
commission,  to  invade  the  Spanish  settlements.  He  pretends 
indeed  that  peace  was  never  made  with  Spain  in  the  Indies : 
A  most  absurd  notion  1  The  chief  hurt  which  the  Spaniards 
could  receive  from  England  was  in  the  Indies ;  and  they  never 
would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hostilities  had  been  still  to  be 
continued  on  these  settlements.  By  secret  agreement,  the 
English  were  still  allowed  to  support  the  Dutch  even  after  the 
treaty  of  peace.  If  they  had  also  been  allowed  to  invade  the 
Spanish  settlements,  the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  Eng- 
land, while  the  Spaniards  m  ere  still  exposed  to  the  full  effects 
of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to  the  property  of  that  country,  as  first 
discoverers,  was  good,  in  opposition  to  present  settlement,  as 
ttaleigh  pretends ;  why  was  it  not  laid  before  the  king  with  all 
its  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  his  judgment?  10.  Ra- 
leigh's force  is  acknowledged  by  hims<3lf  to  have  been  insuffi* 
cient  to  support  him  in  the  possession  of  St.  Tho^ias,  against 
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the  power  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast;  yet  it  was 
sufficient,  as  he  owns,  to  take  by  surprise  and  plunder  twenty 
towns.  It  was  not  therefore  his  design  to  settle,  but  to  plun- 
der. By  these  confessions,  which  I  have  here  brought  toge- 
ther, he  plainly  betrays  himself.  1 1,  Why  did  he  not  stay  and 
work  his  mine,  as  at  first  he  projected  ?  He  apprehended  that 
the  Spaniards  would  be  upon  him  with  a  greater  force.  But 
before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that  this  must  be  the  case,  if  he 
invaded  any  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  His  intention  there- 
fore never  was  to  settle,  but  only  to  plunder,  12.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the  mine, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  ore  there.  Would  he  have  ven- 
tured all  his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precarious  a  foundation  ?  ♦ 
13.  Would  the  other  adventurers,  if  made  acqujunted  with 
this,  have  risked  every  thing  to  attend  him  ?  Ought  a  fleet  t6 
have  been  equipped  for  an  experiment?  Was  there  not  plainly 
an  imposture  in  the  management  of  this  affair?  14.  He  says 
to  Keymis,  in  his  orders.  Bring  but  a  basket  full  of  ore,  and  it 
will  satisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was  not  imaginary.  This 
was  easily  done  fix>m  the  Spanish  mines  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  displeased  at  Keymis  fol*  not  attempting  it.  Such 
a  view  was  a  premeditated  apology  to  cover  his  cheat.  15. 
The  king  in  his  declaration  imputes  it  to  Raleigh,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  at  sea,  he  immediately  fell  Into  such  uncertain  and 
doubtful  talk  of  his  mine,  and  said,  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  he  brought  home  a  basket  full  of  ore.  From  the  circum- 
stance last  mentioned,  it  appears  that  this  imputation  was  not 
without  reason.  16.  There  are  many  other  circumstances  of 
great  weight  in  the  king's  declaration ;  that  Raleigh,  when  he 
fell  down  to  Plymouth,  took  no  pioneers  with  him,  which  he 
always  declared  to  be  his  intention ;  that  he  was  nowise  pro- 
vided with  instruments  for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  warlike  stores ;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  employed  the  words  which,  in  the  narration,  I  {lave 
put  in  his  mouth ;  that  the  mine  was  moveable,  and  shifted  as 
he  saw  convenient :  Not  to  mention  many  other  public  facts 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  highly  criminal  against  his 
companions  as  well  as  his  country.  Howel,  in  his  letters,  says, 
that  there  lived  in  London,  in  1645,  an  officer,  a  man  of  honour, 
who  asserted,  that  he  heard  young  Raleigh  speak  these  words, 
vol.  ii.  letter  63.  That  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  interest 
in  maintaining  such  a  fact.  17.  Raleigh's  account  of  his  first 
voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  capable  of 
the  most  extravagant  credulity  or  most  impudent  imposture. 
So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  he  tells  of  the  Inca's  chi- 
merical empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana;  the  rich  city  of  El 
Dorado,  or  Manao,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  shining 
with  gold  and  silver ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies  in  favour  of 
the  English,  who,  he  says,  were  expressly  named  as  the  deli- 
verers of  that  country,  long  before  any  European  had  eveT 
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touched  there ;  the  Amazons,  or  republic  of  women ;  and  in 
general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  which  he  saw  on  that 
continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treasures  I  This 
whole  narrative  is  a  proof  that  he  was  extremely  defective  either 
in  solid  understanding,  or  morals,  or  both.  No  man's  chai-acter 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  bfeen  carried  to  such  extremes  as 
Raleigh's  by  the  opposite  passions  of  envy  and  pity.  In  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  active  and  lived  in  the 
world,  and  was  probably  best  known,  he  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal hatred  and  detestation  throughout  England ;  and  in  the 
latter  part,  when  shut  up  in  prison,  he  became,  much  more 
unreasonably,  tjie  object  of  great  love  and  admiration. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's  par- 
don was  refused  him,  that  his  fonner  sentence  was  purposely 
kept  in  force  against  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under  these 
express  conditions,  they  may  be  supported  by  the  following 
authorities.  1.  The  king's  word  and  that  of  six  privy  coun- 
sellors, who  affirm  it  for  fact.  2*  The  nature  of  the  thing.  If 
no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  his  intentions,  a  pardon 
would  never  have  been  refused  to  a  maji  to  whom  autliority 
was  intrusted.  3.  The  words' of  the  commission' itself,  where 
he  is  simply  styled  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  not  faithful  and 
well  beloved^  according  to  the  usual  and  neverfailing  style  on 
such  occasions.  4.  In  all  the  letters  which  he  wrote  home  to 
sir  Ralph  Winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  he  always  considers 
himself  as  a  person  unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  law.  He 
seems  indeed,  immediately  upon  the  failure  of  his  enterprise, 
to  have  become  desperate)  and  to  have  expected  the  fate  which 
he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the  Span- 
iards of  Raleigh's  project ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a  plot 
for  destroying  a  man,  whose  life  had  been  fourteen  years,  and 
still  was,  in  his  power.  The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other  intel- 
ligence to  be  on  their  guard,  than  the  known  and  public  fact  of 
Raleigh's  armament  And  there  was  no  reason  why  the  king 
should  conceal  from  them  the  project  of  a  settlement,  which 
Raleigh  preltiided,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  entirely 
iimocent. 

The  king's  chief  blame  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  negligence, 
in  allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  mpre  exact  scrutiny : 
But  for  this  he  apologizes  by  saying,  that  sureties  were  re- 
quired for  the  good  behaviour  of  Raleigh  and  all  his  associates 
in  the  enterprise,  but  that  they  gave  in  bonds  for  each  other: 
A  cheat  which  was  not  perceived  till  they  had  sailed,  and  which 
increased  the  suspicion  of  bad  intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  also  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a  pai'- 
don  for  his  old  treason,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  for  his  new 
offences.  His  punishment  in  tliat  case  would  not  only  havp 
been  just,  but  conducted  in  a  just,  and  unexceptionable  man- 
ner.   But  we  are  told  that  a  ridiculous  opinion  at  that  time 
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pfevailed  in  the  nation?  (and  it  is  plainly  supposed  by  sir  Wal* 
ter  in  his  apology)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was  allowed  with  the 
Spaniards  in  tlie  Indies,  though  peace  was  made  in  Europe ; 
And  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  Jury  would  have  found 
Raleigh  guilty.  So  that  had  not  the  kmg  punished  him  upon 
the  old  sentence,  the  Spaniai'ds  would  have  had  a  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  king,  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  • 
war,  at  least  to  have  destroyed  all  cordiality  between  the 
nations. 

This  explication  I  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  story  of  Raleigh ;  which,  though  very  obvious,  is  generally 
mistaken  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  pai*allel 
in  the  Enrjlish  history. 

NOTE,  [P]  p.  124, 

THIS  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch,  in 
which  were  first  regularly  formed,  though  without  acquiring 
these  denominations,  the  parties  of  court  and  country  ;  parties 
which  have  ever  since  continued,  and  which,  while  they  oft 
threaten  the  total  dissolution  of  the  government,  are  the  real 
cause  of  its  permanent  life  and  vigour.  In  the  ancient  feudal 
constitution,  of  which  the  English  partook,  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of  authority  and  liberty, 
which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in  this  island,  and  which  now 
subsist  uniformly  together;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy, 
which  perpetually  shocked  with  each  other,  and  which  took 
place  alternately,  according  as  circumstances  were  more  or 
less  favourable  to  either  of  them.  A  parliament  composed  of 
barbarians,  summoned  from  their  fields  and  forests,  uninstruct- 
ed  by  study,  conversation,  or  travel;  ignorant  of  their  own  laws 
and  history,  and  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  foreign 
nations ;  a  parliament  called  precariously  by  the  king,  and  dis- 
solved at  his  pleasure ;  sitting  a  few  days,  debating  a  few  points 
prepared  for  them,  and  whose  members  were  impatient  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  castles,  where  alone  they  were  great,  and  to 
the  chase,  which  was  their  favourite  amusement :  Such  a  par- 
liament was  very  little  fitted  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all 
the  questions  of  government,  and  to  share,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, the  legal  administration.  The  name,  the  authority  of  the 
king  alone  appeared  in  the  common  course  of  government;  in 
extraordinaiy  emergencies,  he  assumed,  with  still  better  rea- 
son, the  sole  direction ;  the  imperfect  and  unformed  laws  left, 
in  every  thing,  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  when  the  ends 
pursued  by  the  monarch  were,  in  general,  agreeable  to  his 
subjects,  little  scruple  or  jealousy  was  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  regularity  of  the  means.  During  the  reign  of  an  able, 
fortunate,  or  popular  prince,  no  member  of  either  house,  much 
less  of  the  lower,  durst  think  of  entering  into  a  formed  party, 
in  opposition  to  the  court ;  since  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
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ment  must,  in  a  few  days,  leave  him  unprotected,  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  sovereign,  and  to  those  stretches  of  prerogative, 
which  were  then  so  easily  made,  in  order  to  punish  an  obnoxi- 
ous subject.  During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign,  the  current 
commonly  i-an  so  strong  against  the  monarch,  that  none  durst 
enlist  themselves  in  the  court  party ;  or  if  the  prince  was  able 
to  engage  any  considerable  barons  on  his  side,  the  question . 
was  decided  with  arms  in  the  field,  not  by  debates  or  argu- 
ments in  a  senate  or  assembly.  And  upon  the  whole,  the  chief 
circumstance,  which,  during  ancient  times,  retained  the  prince 
in  any  legal  fonii  of  administration,  was,  that  the  sword,  by  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  hi^ 
subjects;  and  this  irregular  and  dangerous  check  had  much 
more  influence  than  the  regular  and  methodical  limits  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  As  the  nation  could  not  be  compelled, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  public  measure  of  consequence, 
particularly  that  of  levying  new  taxes  should  seem  to  be 
adopted  by  common  consent  and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  paitly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  ^favourable 
circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular  sys- 
tem of  government ;  but  they  drew  the  constitution  so  ne>ir  to 
despotism  as  diminished  extremely  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  senate  became,  in  a  great  degree,  the  organ  of  royal 
will  and  pleasure  :  Opposition  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
species  of  rebellion  :  And  even  religion,  the  most  dangerous  ar- 
ticle in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,  had  admitted,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  four  several  alterations,  from  the  au- 
thority alone  of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  was  not  then 
the  road  to  honour  and  preferment :  The  talents  of  popular 
intrigue  and  eloquence  were  uncultivated  and  unknown :  And 
though  that  assembly  still  preserved  authority  and  retained  the 
privilege  of  making  laws  and  bestowing  public  money,  the 
members  acquired  not,  upon  that  account,  either  with  prince 
or  people,  much  more  weight  and  consideration.  What  pow- 
ers were  necessary  for  conducting  the  machine  of  government, 
the  king  was  accustomed,  of  himself,  to  assume.  His  own 
revenues  supplied  him  with  money  sufficient  for  his  ordinary 
expenses.  And  when  extraordinary  emergences  occurred  the 
prince  needed  not  to  solicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for 
making  laws  or  imposing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  be-- 
come  requisite  for  public  interest  and  preservation. 

The  security  of  individuals,  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of 
popular  councils,  was  totally  unknown  in  that  age.  And  as 
no  despotic  princes,  scarcely  even  the  eastern  tyrants,  rule 
entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  some  assemblies,  which 
supply  both  advice  and  authority ;  little  but  a  mercenary  force 
seems  then  to  have  been  wanting  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  simple  monarchy  in  England.  The  militia,  though  more 
favourable  to  regal  authority  than  the  feudal  institutions,  was 
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much  inferior,  in  this  repect,  to  disciplined  zoTncues ;  and  if  it 
did  not  preserve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preserved  at  least  the 
power,  if  ever  the  inclination  should  arise  of  recovering  it. 

But  so  low,  at  that  time,  ran  the  inclination  towards  liberty, 
that  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  that  arbitrary  line,  herself  no  less 
arbitrary,  was  yet  the  most  renowned  and  most  popular  of  all 
the  sovereigns  tliat  had  filled  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
natural  for  James  to  take  the  government  as  he  found  it,  and 
to  pursue  her  measures,  which  he  heard  so  much  applauded; 
nor  did  his  penetration  extend  so  far  as  to  discover,  that  nei- 
ther his  circumstances  nor  his  character,  could  support  so  ex- 
tensive an  authority.  His  narrow  revenues  and  little  frugality 
began  now  to  render  him  dependent  on  his  people,  even  m  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration :  Their  increasing  knowledge 
discovered  to  them  that  advantage  which  they  had  obtained ; 
and  made  them  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  civil 
liberty.  And  as  he  possessed  too.  little  dignity  to  command 
respect,  and  too  much  good  nature  to  impress  fear,  a  new 
spirit  discovered  itself  every  day  in  the  parliament ;  and  a  party, 
watchful  of  a  free  constitution,  was  regularly  formed  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

But  notwithstanding  these  ad  vantages,  acquired  to  liberty,  so 
extensive  was  royal  authority,  and  so  firmly  established  in  all 
its  parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  age  would  have 
despaired  of  ever  resisting  it,  had  they  not  bee^n  stimulated  by 
religious  motives,  which  inspire  a  courage  unsurmountaWe  by 
any  human  obstacle. 

The  same  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kingly 
power  arid  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  now  fully  established  in 
England  ;  and  while  the  prince  assisted  the  clergy  in  suppress- 
ing schismatics  and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return,  inculcated 
the  (Loctrine  of  an  unreserved  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  genius  of  the  church  of  England,  so 
kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded  the  confederacy ;  its  submission 
to  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  its  attachment  to  ceremonies,  to  or- 
der, and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendour  of  worship ;  and  in  a 
word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  superstition  of  the  catholics,  rather 
than  to  tlie  wild  fanaticism  of  the  puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  tlie  church,  and  the  perse- 
cutions under  which  they  laboured,  were  sufficient  to  throw 
the  puritans  into  the  country  party,  and  to  beget  political  prin- 
ciples little  favourable  to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  sovereign. 
The  spirit  too  of  enthusiasm ;  bold,  daring,  and  uncontrolled  ; 
strongly  disposed  their  minds  to  adopt  republican  tenets ;  and 
inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their  actions  and  conduct,  the 
same  liberty  which  they  assumed  in  their  rapturous  flights  and 
ecstasies.  Ever  since  the  first  origin  of  that  sect,  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  James,  fiuritanical  prin- 
ciples had  been  understood  in  a  double  sense,  and  expressed 
^he  opinions  favourable  both  to  a  political  and  tq  ecclesiastical 
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Ubeity.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamen-. 
tary  opposition,  affixed  the  denomination  of  puritans  to  its  an- 
tagonists ;  the  religious  puritans  willingly  adopted  this  idea, 
which  was  so  advantageous  to  them,  and  which  confounded 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  patriots  or  countiy  party.  Thus 
were  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  factions  regularly  formed,  and 
t-he  humour  of  the  nation  during  that  age  running  strongly  to- 
wards fanatical  extravagancies,  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty  gra, 
dually  revived  from  its  lethargy  and  by  means  of  its  religious 
associate,  from  which  it  reaped  more  advantage  than  honour, 
it  secretly  enlarged  its  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  JVa^e  was  in  the  first  editions  a  fiart  of  the  text  ;  but 
the  author  omitted  ity  in  order  to  avoidy  as  much  as  fiossibley  the 
style  of  dissertation  in  the  body  of  his  history.  The  passage^ 
honoever<i  contains  views  so  imjiortant^  t/iat  he  thought  it  might 
be  admitted  as  a  note. 


u 
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NOTE,  [Q]  p.  132. 

THIS  protestation  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  it  in  its  own  words.  "  The  commons  now 
"  assembled  in  parliament,  being  justly  occasioned  thereunto, 
concerning  sundry  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  of 
parliament,  amongst  others  here  mentioned,  do  make  this 
protestation  following :  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  ju- 
risdictions of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth- 
'*  right  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that 
the  urgent  and  arduous  aifairs  concerning  the  king,  state, 
"  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  th^  church  of  England ;  6nd 
the  maintenance  and  makhig  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs 
and  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are 
proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those 
businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same  ;  and  that  the 
commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat 
of  these  matters,  in  such  order  as  in  their  judgment  shall 
seem  fittest ;  and  that  every  member  of  the  said  house  hath 
like  freedom  from  all  impeachmpnt,  imprisonment,  and  mo- 
lestation, (other  than  by  censure  of  the  house  itself)  for  or 
concerning  any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  mat- 
ter or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliameht  business. 
And  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of  and 
questioned  for  any  thing  done  or  said  in  parliament,  the  same 
is  to  be  shown  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all 
the  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king  give 
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**  credence  to   any  private   information/'     Franklyn,  p.    65.  j 

Rushworth,  vol.  J,  p.  53.     Kennet,  p.  747.     Coke,*  p.  77, 

NOTE,  [R]  p.  153. 

THE  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andero's,  he 
s^d,  to  those  abdut  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  Spaniards  to 
use  him  so  ill,  and  allow  him  to  depart:  A  proof  that  tlie  duke  ' 
bad  made  him  believe  they  were  insincere  in  the  afFail*  of  tlie 
marriage  and  the  Palatinate ;  for  as  to  his  reception,  in  other  res*- 
|>ects,  it  had  been  altogether  unexceptionable.  Besides,  had 
not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  insincere,  he  had 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  them  though  Buckingham  had.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Charles  himself  must  have  been  de- 
ceived. The  multiplied  delays  of  the  dispcJnsation,  though 
they  arose  from  accident,  afforded  Buckingham  a  plausible 
pretext  for  charging  the  Spaniards  with  insincerity. 


NOTE,  [S]  p.  155. 

AMONG  other  particulars,  he  mentions  a  sum  of 
80,000  pounds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  a 
former  speech  to  the  parliament,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  ex- 
pended 500,000  pounds  in  the  cause  orthe  palatine,  besides  the 
voluntary  contribution  given  him  by  the  people.  See  Franklyn, 
p.  50.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order 
to  show  his  own  good  services,  boasts  to  the  parliament,  that, 
by  contrivance,  60,000  pounds  had  been  saved  in  the  aiticle  of 
exchange  in  the  sums  remitted  to  the  palatine.  This  seems  a 
great  sum,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  whence  the  king  could 
procure  such  vast  sums  as  would  require  a  sum  so  considerable 
to  be  paid  in  exchange.  From  the  whole,  however,  it  appears, 
tii»t  the  king  had  been  far  from  neglecting  the  interests  of  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law^  and  had  even  gone  far  beyond  what  hts 
narrow  revenue  could  afford. 


NOTE,  [T]  p.  155. 

HOW  little  this  principle  had  prevailed,  during  any 
former  period  of  the  English  government,  particularly  during 
the  last  reign,  which  was  certainly  not  so  perfect  a  model  of 
liberty  as  most  writers  would  represent  it,  will  easily  appeat 
from  many  passages  in  the  history  of  that  reign.  But  tho 
ideas  of  men  were  much  changed,  during  about  twenty  years 
of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  administration.  The  commons,  though 
James  of  himself  had  recalled  all  patents  and  monopolies,  were 
iwDt  contented  without  a  Ihw  against  them,  and  a  declaratorv  lav^ 
Vol..  V.  O  o  f)       ' 
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too ;  which  was  gaining  a  great  point)  and  establishing  prin- 
ciples very  favourable  to  liberty :  But  they  were  extremely 
grateful  when  Elizabeth,  upon  petition,  (after  having  once 
refused  their  requests)  recalled  a  few  of  the  most  oppressive 
patents;  and  employed  some  soothing  expressions  towards 
them. 

The  parliament  had  surely  reason,  when  they  confessed,  in 
the  seventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of 
debate  than  e;ver  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  indulgence  in.  this  particular,  joined  to  his  easy  temper, 
was  probably  one  cause  of  the  great  power  assumed  by  the 
commons.  Monsieur  de  la  Boderie,  in  his  despatches,  vol.  L 
p.  449,  mentions  the  liberty  of  speech  in  the  house  of  commons 
as  a  new  practice. 

NOTE,  [U]  p.  161. 

RYMER,  torn,  xviii.  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the 
toung  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  had  protestant 
governors  from  his  early  infancy ;  first  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
then  the  marquis  of  Hertfordr  The  king,  in  his  memorial  to 
foreign  churches,  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
insists  on  his  care  in  educating  his  children  in  the  protestant 
religion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  nowise  inclined  to  the  catholic. 
Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  752.  It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  ques- 
tioned, but  this  article,  which  had  so  odd  an  appearance,  was 
insejted  only  to  amuse  the  pope,  and  was  never  intended  by 
edther  party  to  be  executed. 


NOTE,  [X]p.l6y." 

'^  MONARCHIES,"  according  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
**  are  of  two  sorts  toucliing  their  power  or  authority,  viz,  1. 
"  Entire,  where  the  whole  power  of  ordering  all  state  matters, 
"  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by  law  and  custom  appertain  ta 
^^  the  prince,  as  in  the  English  kingdom ;  where  the  prince 
"  hath  the  power  to  make  laws,  league  and  war ;  to  create 
"  magistrates ;  to  pardon  life ;  of  appeal,  Sec.  Though  to  give 
"  a  contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  a  suffrage  in 
"  making  laws,  yet  ever  subject  to  the  prince's  pleasure  and 
"  negative  will. — 2.  Limited  or  restrained,  that  hath  no  full 
"  power  in  all  the  points  and  matters  of  state,  as  the  military 
"  king  that  hath  not  the  sovereignty  in  time  of  peace,  as  tlie 
"  makuig  of  laws,  &c.  But  in  war  only,  as  the  Pploniaii  king." 
Majchns  of  State, 

And  a  little  after.  "  In  every  just  state,  some  part  of  the* 
'^  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  imparted  to  the  people,  as  in 
**  a  kingdom,  a  voice  and  suffrage  in  making  laws ;  and  some- 
^^  times  also  of  levying  of  arms,  (if  the  charge  be  great,  and 
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'^  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help  of  his  subjects)  the  matter 
<*  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a  parliament,  that  the  tax  may 
*  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  themselves.  So  consultations 
"and  some  proceedings  in  judicial  matters  may,  in  part,  be 
"  referred  to  them.  The  reason,  lest  seeing  themselves  to  be 
**  in  no  number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mislike  the  state  or 
^'  government."  This  way  of  reasoning  differs  little  from  that 
of  king  James,  who  considered  the  privileges  of  the  parliament 
as  matters  of  grace  and  indulgence  more  than  of  inheritance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh  was  thought  to  lean  towards  the 
puritanical  party,  notwithstanding  these  positions.  But  ideas 
©f  government  change  much  in  different  times, 

Raleigh's  sentiments  on  this  head  are  still  more  openly  ex- 
pressed, in  his  Prerogative  of  Parliaments^  a  work  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier 
or  counsellor  and  a  country  justice  of  peace,  who  represents 
the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the  highest  notions  of  liberty, 
which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear.  Here  is  a  pas- 
sage of  it :  ''  Counsellor,  That  which  is  done  by  the  king, 
*'  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is  done  by 
**  the  king's  absolute  power.  Justice,  And  by  whose  power  ii 
"  it  done  in  parliament,  but  by  the  king's  absolute  power?  Mis- 
"  take  it  not,  my  lord :  The  three  estates  do  but  advise  as  the 
"  privy  council  doth,  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace,  it  be- 
"  comes  the  king's  own  act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in 
"  the  other,"  &c. 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son-in-law  sir  Tho- 
mas Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  We  live  under  a  prerogative  government,  where 
^*  book  law  submits  to  lex  loquens,'*  He  spoke  from  his  own 
and  all  his  ancestors'  experience.  There  was  no  single  in- 
stance of  power  which  a  king  of  England  might  not,  at  that 
time,  exert  on  pretence  of  necessity  or  expediency :  The  con- 
tinuance alone  or  frequent  repetition  of  arbitrary  administra- 
tion might  prove  dangerous,  for  want  of  force  to  support  it. 
Jt  is  remarkable  that  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Clare  was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  consequently  must  be 
meant. of  the  general  genius  of  the  government,  not  the  spirit 
or  temper  of  the  monarch.  See  Straffbrd's  letters,  vol.  i.  p. 
32.  From  another  letter  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  10, 
it  appears,  that  the  council  sometimes,  assumed  the  power  of 
forbidding  persons  disagreeable  to  the  court,  to  stand  in  the 
elections.  This  authority  they  cpuld  exert  in  some  instances; 
but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they  could  shut  the  door 
of  that  house  to  every  one  who  was  not  acceptable  to  them. 
The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposed  more  trust  in 
the  king,  than  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion,  and  it  allowed 
scattered  instances,  of  such  a  kind  as  would  have  been  totally 
destructive  of  the  constitution,  had  they  been  continued  with- 
out interruption. 
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I  have  not  met  with  any  English  writer  in  tliat  age  who 
speaks  of  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute 
•  one,  where  the  people  have  many  privileges.  That  is  no  con- 
tradiction. In  all  European  monarchies  the  people  have  privi- 
leges ;  but  whether  dependent  or  independent  on  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  is  a  question,  that  in  most  governments,  it  is 
better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  question  was  not  determined 
before  the  age  of  James.  The  rising  spirit  of  the  parliament^ 
together  with  that  king's  love  of  genera],  speculative  prin- 
ciples, brought  it  from  its  obscurity  and  made  it  be  commonly 
canvassed.  The  strongest  testimony  that  I  remember  from  a 
writer  of  James's  age  in  favour  of  English  liberty,  is  in  cardi- 
nal BenUvoglioj^  a  foreigner,  who  mentions  the  English  go- 
vernment as  similar  to  that  of  the  Low  Country  provinces 
under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  France  or  Spain. 
Englishmen  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was  limited, 
because  they  were  sensible  that  no  individual  had  any  security 
against  a  stretch  of  prerogative :  But  foreigners,  by  compari- 
son, could  perceive  that  these  stretches  were  at  that  time,  from 
custom  or  other  causes,  less  frequent  in  England  than  in  other 
monarchies.  Philip  de  Comines  too  remarked  the  English 
constitution  to  be  more  popular  m  his  time  than  that  of 
France.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  1627,  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  had  been 
lost  in  England  since  the  days  of  Comines.  See  Franklyn,  p. 
238.  Here  is  a  stanza  of  Malherbe's  Ode  to  Maiy  de  Medicis, 
the  queen  regent,  written  in  1614. 

Entre  Ics  rois  a  qui  cet  a^e 
Doit  son  principal  ornement, 
Ceux  de  la  Tamise  et  du  Tage 
Font  louer  leur  govemement : 
Mais  en  de  si  calmes  provinces, 
0(i  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 
Et  met  au  gr^  le  plus  haut 
L'honneur  du  sceptre  legitime, 
S9auroit-on  excuser  le  crime 
De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut. 

The  English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out  as 
much  more  obedient  subjects  tiian  the  French^  and  much  more 
tractable  and  submissive  to  their  princes.     Though  this  pas- 
sage be  taken  from  a  poet,  every  man  of  judgment  will  allow 
its  authority  to  be  decisive.     The  character  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  unknown  in  Europe ;   though  it  char. 
•    sometimes  very  suddenly.     Machiavel,  in  his  Dissertations  >. 
Livy,  says  repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  most  legal  and  mos 
popular  monarchy  then  in  Europe. 
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NOTE,  [Y]  p.  170. 

PASSIVE  obedience  is  expressly  and  zealously  incul- 
cated in  the  homilies,  composed  and  published  by  authority, 
m  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  convocation,  which  met 
in  the  very  first  year  of  the  king's  reign^  voted  as  high  mo- 
narchical principles  as  are  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  during  the  rule  of  the  tories.  These 
principles,  so  far  from  being  deemed  a  novelty,  introduced  by 
James's  influence,  passed  so  smoothly  that  no  historian  has 
taken  notice  of  them  2  They  were  never  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, or  dispute,  or  discourse ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of 
bishop  Overall's  Convocation  book,  printed  near  seven  years 
ttft^r,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  Would  James,  who 
was  so  cautious,  and  even  timid,  have  ventured  to  begin  his 
reign  with  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  have  given  just  ground 
of  jealousy  to  his  subjects?  It  appears  from  that  monarch's  Ba- 
silicon  Doron,  written  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the  re- 
publicsm  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people  were,  at 
that  time,  esteemed  puritanical  novelties.  The  patriarchal 
^scheme,  it  is  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  those  votes  of  the  con- 
vocation preserved  by  Overall ;  nor  was  Filmcr  the  first  inven- 
tor of  those  absurd  notions. 

NOTE,  [Z]  p.  186. 

THAT  of  the  honest  historian  Stowe  seems  not  to  have 
been  of  this  number.  "  The  great  blessings  of  God,"  says 
he,  "  through  increase  of  wealth  in  the  common  subjects  of 
"  this  land,  especially  upon  the  citizens  of  London  ;  such  with- 
*'  in  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within  these  few  years  of  peace, 
**  that  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of  some  sort  made 
<'  thereof,  it  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  incredible,  &c." 
"  In  anotlier  place,  Amongst  the  manifold  tokens  and  signs  of 
*'  the  infinite  blessings  of  Almighty  God  bestowed  upon  this 
"  kingdom,  by  the  wondrous  and  merciful  establishment  of 
<<  peace  within  ourselves,  and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with 
^^  all  Christian  nations  and  others :  of  all  which  graces  let  no  man 
'  <'  dare  to  presume  he  can  speak  too  much ;  whereof  in  truth 
"  there  can  never  be  enough  said,  neither  was  there  ever  any 
"  people  less  considerate  and  less  thankful  than  at  this  time, 
"  being  not  willing  to  endure  the  memory  of  their  present  hap- 
*'  piness,  as  well  as  in  the  universal  increase  of  commerce  and 
"  traffic  throughout  the  kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  ships 
"  and  by  private  merchants,^  the  repeopling  of  cities,  towns, 
"  and  villages,  beside  the  discernible  and  sudden  increase  of 
^'  fair  and  costly  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  as 
"  the  suburbs  thereof,  especially  within  these  twelve  years,"  Etc. 
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NOTE,  [AA]  p.  216. 

BY  a  speech  of  sif  Simon  D*Ewes,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
long  parliament,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  nation  never  had, 
even  to  that  time,  been  rightly  informed  concerning  the  trans*' 
actions  of  the  Spanish  negotiation,  and  still  believed  the  court 
of  Madrid  to  have  been  altogetlier  insincere  in  their  professions. 
What  reason,  uix)n  that  supposition,  had  they  to  blame  either 
the  prince  or  Buckingham  for  their  conduct,  or  for  the  nar- 
rative delivered  to  the  parliament  ?  This  is  a  capital  fact,  and 
ought  to  be  well  attended  to.  D'Ewes's  speech  is  in  Nalson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  368.  No  author  or  historian  of  that  age  mentions  the 
discovery  of  Buckingham's  impostures  as  a  cause  of  disgust 
in  the  parliament..  Whitlocke,  p.  1 .  only  says,  that  the  commons 
began  to  suspect,  that  it  had  been  sfileen  in  Buckingham^  not 
zeal  for  public  good,  which  had  induced  him  to  break  the  Sfianish 
snatch :  A  clear  proof  that  his  falsehood  was  not  suspected. 
Wilson,  p.  780.  says,  that  Buckingham  lost  his  popularity  after 
Bristol  arrived,  not  because  that  nobleman  discovered  to  the 
world  the  falsehood  of  his  narrative,  but  because  he  proved  that 
Buckingham,  while  in  Spain,  had  professed  himself  a  papist ; 
which  is  false,  and  which  was  never  said  by  Bristol.  In  all  the 
debates  which  remain,  not  the  least  hint  is  ever  given  that  any 
falsehood  was  suspected  in  the  narrative.  I  shall  farther  add, 
that  even  if  the  parliament  had  discovered  the  deceit  in  Buck- 
ingham's narrative,  this  ought  not  to  have  altered  their  poli- 
tical measures,  or  made  them  refuse  supply  to  the  king.  They 
had  supposed  it  practicable  to  wrest  the  Palatinate  by  arms 
from  the  house  of  Austria ;  they  had  represented  it  as  prudent 
to  expend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  in  such  an 
enterprise  ;  they  had  believed  that  the  king  of  Spain  never  had 
any  sincere  intention  of  restoring  that  principality.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  not  now  any  such  intention :  And  though  there 
was  reason  to  suspect,  that  tliis  alteration  in  his  views  had 
proceeded  from  the  ill  conduct  of  Buckingham,  yet  past  errors 
could  not  be  retrieved ;  and  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
same  situation  which  the  parliament  had  ever  supposed,  when 
they  so  much  harassed  their  sovereign,  by  their  impadent, 
importunate,  and  even  undutiful  solicitations.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  Charles  himself  was  certainly  deceived  by  Buck- 
ingham, when  he  corroborated  his  favourite's  narrative  by  his 
testimony.  Party  historians  are  somewhat  inconsistent  in  their 
vepresent£Ltions  of  these  transactions :  They  I'epresent  the  Span- 
iards as  totally  insincere,  that  they  may  reproach  James  with 
credulity  in  being  so  long  deceived  by  them :  They  represent 
them  as  sincere,  that  they  may  reproach  the  king,  the  prince, 
and  the  duke,  with  falsehood  in  their  narrative  to  the  parliament 
The  truth  is,  they  wore  insincere  at  first ;    but  the  reason^ 
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proceeding  from  bigotry,  were  not  suspected  by  James,  and 
were  at  last  overcome.  They  became  sincere ;  but  the  prince, 
deceived  by  the  many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay,  believed  tha't 
they  yfcre  still  deceiving  him. 


NOTE,  [BB]  p.  246. 

THIS  fietition  is  of  ao  great  imjiortance^  that  we  shall 
here  give  it  at  length.  Humbly  show  unto  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
parliament  assembled.  That,  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
by  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
commonly  called  Statutum  de  tallagio  non  concedendoy  that  no 
tallage  or  aid  shall  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  in  this 
realm,  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  the  free- 
men of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm :  And,  by  authority  of  par- 
liament holdejn  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reigii  of  king 
Edward  III.  it  is  declared  and  enacted.  That,  from  thenceforth, 
no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king 
against  his  will,  because  such  loans  were  ag^ainst  reason,  and  the 
franchise  of  the  land  :  And,  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  none  should  be  charged  by  any  charge  or  imposition 
called  a  benevolence,  or  by  such  like  charge  :  By  which  the  sta- 
tutes before  mentioned,  and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom,  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid, 
©r  other  like  charge,  not  set  by  common  consent  in  parliament. 

II.  Yet  nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commissions  directed  to 
sundry  commissioners  in  several  counties,  with  instructions, 
have  issued ;  by  means  whereof  your  people  have  been  in  divers 
places  assembled,  and  required  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money 
unto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their  refusal  so  to 
do,  havfe  had  an  oath  administered  unto  them  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  or  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been  constrained 
to  become  bound  to  make  appearance  and  give  attendance  be- 
fore your  privy  council,  and  in  other  places ;-  and  others  of  them 
have  been  therefore  imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other  ways 
molested  and  disquieted :  And  divers  other  charges  have  been 
laid  and  levied  upon  your  people,  in  several  counties,  by  lord 
lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  commissioners  for  musters, 
justices  of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  direction  from 
your  majesty,  or  your  privy  council,  against  the  la\ys  and  free 
customs  of  this  realm. 

III.  And  whereas  also,  by  the  statute  called  The  great  char- 
ter of  the  liberties  of  England^  it  is  declared  and  enacted.  That 
no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his 
freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or 
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exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

IV.  And,  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  III.  it  was  declared  and  enacted,  by  authority  of  par* 
liament,  That  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be, 
should  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  tenements,  nor  taken,  nor 
imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put  to  death,  without  being 
brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

V.  Nevertlieless,  against  the  tenor  of  the  said  stati^es,  and 
other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm  to  that  end 
provided,  divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  imprisoned 
without  any  cause  showed :  and,  when,  for  their  deliverance, 
they  were  brought  before  justice,  by  your  majesty's  writs  of 
Habeas  Corfiuay  there  to  undergo,  and  receive  as  the  court 
should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded,  to  certify  the 
causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was  certified  but  that  they 
were  detained  by  your  majesty's  special  con^^nand,  signified  by 
the  lords  of  your  privy  council,  and  yet  were  returned  back  to 
several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  any  thing  to  which 
they  might  make  answer  according  to  the  law. 

VI.  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and 
mariners  have  been  dispersed  into  divers  counties  of  the  realm, 
and  the  inhabitants,  against  their  wills,  have  been  compelled  to 
receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  there  to  suffer  thein  to 
sojourn,  against  the  laws  and  custoins  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
great  grievance  and  vexations  of  the  people. 

VII.  And  whereas  also,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the 
five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is 
declared  and  enacted,  That  no 'man  shall  be  forejudged  of  life 
or  limb  against  the  form,  of  the  Great  Charter  and  law  of  the 
land :  And,  by  the  said  Great  Charter,  and  other  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  to 
death  but  by  the  laws  established  in  this  your  realm,  either  by 
the  customs  of  the  same  realm,  or  by  acts  of  parliament :  And 
whereas  no  offender,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  exempted  from 
the  proceedings  to  be  used,  and  punishments  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm :  Nevertheless,  of  late 
divers  commissions,  under  your  majesty's  great  seal,  have 
issued  forth,  by  which  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and 
appointed  commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to  proceed 
within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial  law,  s^^ainst 
such  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dissolute  persons  joining 
with  them,  as  should  commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony, 
mutiny  or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanour  whatsoever,  and  by 
such  summary  course  and  order  as  is  agreeable  to  martial  lax 
and  as  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  tria 
and  condemnation  of  such  offenders,  and  Uiem  to  cause  to  bt- 
executed  and  put  to  death  according  to  the  law  martial. 
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VIII.  By,  pretext  whereof  •  some  o^  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners  put  to  death, 
when  and  where,  if,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land,  they 
had  deserved  death,  by  the  same  )aws  and  statutes  also  they 
mightj  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been  judged  and  executed. , 

IX.  And  also  sundry'  grievous  offenders,  by  colour  thereof 
claiming  an  exemption,  have  escaped  the  punishments  due  to 
them  by  the  law^  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reason 
that  divers  of  your  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  have  unjustly 
refused  or  forborne  to  proceed  against  such  offenders  according 
to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pretence  that  the  said 
offenders  were  punishable  only  by  martial  law,  and  by  authority 
of  such  commissions  as  aforesaid :  Which  commissions,  and 
all  other  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and  directly  contraiy.  to  the 
said  laws  ^nd  statutes  of  this  your  realm. 

X.  They  do  therefore  humbly,  pray  yoUr  most  excellent 
majesty,  That  no  -man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yiel4 
any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  chargie,  without 
common  consent,  by  act  of  parliament :  And  that  none  be  called 
to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or  be 
confined,  or  otherwise  molested  or  disquieted,  concerning  the 
same,  or  for  refusal  thereof:  And  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such 
manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprisoned  or  detsdned ; 
And  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said 
soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  people  may  not  be  so  burdened 
in  time  to  come  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  comniissions,  for  pro- 
ceedings by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled :  And 
that  hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth, 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed  as  afore- 
said, lest,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of  your'majesty's  subjects  be 
destroyed,  or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fmnchise 
of  the  land. 

XI.  All  which  they  mosthumbly  pray  of  your  most  excellent 
majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm:  And  that  your  majesty  would  also 
vouchsafe  to  declare.  That  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings 
to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  the  premises,  shall  not 
be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example;  And  that  your 
miaje sty  would  be  also  graciously  pleased,  for  the  further  com- 
fort and  safety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  that  in  the  things  aforesaid,  all  your  officers  and  min- 
isters shall  serve, you  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm  as  theyi  tender  the  honour  of  your  majesty,  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  this  kingdom.  Stat,  17  Cai\  cafi,  14. 


NOTE,  [CC]  p.  257.  ( 

THE  reason  assigned  by  sir  Philip  Warwick,  p.  2.  for 
this  unusual  measure  of  the  commons,  is,  that  they  intende<l 

Vol.  V.  P  p  p 
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t»  deprive  the  crown  of  the  prerogative,  which  it  had  astumedj 
of  Taryittg  the  rates  of  the  impoaiticms,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  resolvcrf  to  cut  off  the  new  rates  fixed  by  James.  These 
were  considerable  diminutions  both  of  revenue  and  prerogative; 
and  whether  they  would  have  there  stopped,  considering  their 
present  disposition,  may  be  much  doubtie^.  The  king,  it  seems^ 
and  the  lords,  were  resolved  not  to  trust  them ;  nor  to  render 
a  revenue  once  precarious,  which  perhaps  they  might  never 
afterwai'ds  be  able  to  get  I'eestablished  on  the  old  footing. 


NOTE,  [DD]  p.  288, 

HERE  is  a  pas6«^e  of  sir  John  Davis^s  Question  con- 
cerning Impositions,  p.  131.  "  This  power  of  layii^  on  arhi" 
"  trariiy  new  impositions  being  a  prerogative  in  point  of 
<^  government,  as  well  as  in  point  of  profit,  it  cannot  be  restrain" 
^  ed  or  bound  by  act  of  parliament ;  it  cannot  be  limited  by 
^  any  certain  or  fixt  rule  of  law,  no  more  than  the  course  of  a 
^'  pilot  upon  the  sea,  w1k>  must  turii  the  helm^  or  hear  lugher 
*'  or  lower  sail,  according  to  the  wind  or  weather ;  and  therefore 
^'  it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  king's  prerogative  in  thisp<Hn<« 
"  is  as  strong  as  Sanuwii  it  cannot  be  bound :  For  though  an  act 
'^  of  parliament  be  made  to  restrain  it,  and  the  king  doth  give 
'^  his  consent  unto  ity  as  Samson  was  bound  with  hi»  own  con* 
"  sent,  yet  if  the  FhiHatinea  come;  that  is,  if  any  just  or  im- 
^'  portant  occasion  do  arise,  it  cannot  hold  or  restrain  the 
^<  prerogative ;  it  will  be  as  thread,  and  ^Mroken  as  easy  as  the 
'*  bonds  of  Samaon.^^yhe  king's  prerogatives  are  the  sunbeams. 
^  of  the  crown,  and  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  aunbeama 
**  from  the  sun :  The  king's  crown  nxust  be  taken  from  him» 
<*  Samsofl'a  hair  must  be  cut  off,  before  his  courage  can  be  any 
^'  jot  abated.  Hence  it  is  that  neither  the  king's  act,  nor  any 
^■act  of  parliament,  can  give  awiay  nis  prerogative.' 
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NOTE,  [EEJ  p,  sas. 

WE  shall  here  make  use  of  the  liberty,  allowed  in  a  not^ 
to  expatiate  a  little  on  the  present  subject.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  king,  in  this  delaration,  touched  upon  that  circumstance 
in  the  English  constitution,  which  it  is  most  difficult,  or  ra^er 
altogether  impossible,  to  regulate  by  laws,  and  which  must  be 
governed  by  certain  delicate  ideas  of  propriety  and  deceneyjr 
rather  than  by  any  exact  rule  or  prescription.  To  deny  the 
parliament  all  right  of  remonstrating  against  what  they  esteem 
grievances,  were  to  reduce  that  assembly  to.  a  total  insig- 
nificancy, and  to  deprive  the  people  of  every  advantage,  which 
they  could  reap  f^om  popular  councils.,  To  complain  of  the 
parliament's  empteying  the  power  of  taxation  as  the  means  o£ 
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t^tortiog  concessions  from  their  sovei^ei^,  were  to  expect^ 
that  they  would  entirely  disarm  themselves,  and  renounce  the 
sole  expedient,  provided  by  the  constitution,  fbi*  ensuring  to 
the  kingdom  a  just  and  legal  administration.  In  liferent 
periods  of  English  story,  there  occur  instances  of  their  remon- 
strating with  Sieir  princes  in  the  freest  manner,  and  sometimes 
<)f  their  refusing  supply,  when  disgusted  with  any  circumstance 
of  public  conduct.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  .this  power, 
though  essential  to  parliaments,  may  easily  be  abused,  as  well 
hy  the  frequency  and  minuteness  of  their  renK>nstranc^s,  as  by 
their  intrusion  into  every  part  of  the  king^s  counsels  laid  de- 
ferminatioiis.  Under  colour  of  advice,  they  may  give  disguised 
orders ;  and  in  complaining  of  grievances,  they  may  draw  to 
•themselves  every  power  of  government,  Whatever^  tne^u^e 
|s  embraced,  without  consulting  them,  may  be  pronouncell  an 
oppression  of  the  people;  and,  till  corrected,  they  may»refcise 
the  most  necessary  supplies  to  their  indigpnt  sovereign.  From 
the  very  nature  of  this  parliamentary  liberty,  it  is  evideut^  that 
it  must  be  left  unbounded  by  law ;  For  who  can  foretei"  how 
frequently  grievances  may  occur,  or  what  part  of  adminie^tration 
ji^y  be  affected  by  them  ?  From  the  ngiture  too  of  the  human 
frame  it  miay  be  expected,  that  this  liberty  would  be  exerted 
ki  its  full  extent,  and  no  branch  of  authprily  be  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  in  the  hands  of  ibp  prince.  For  will  the 
weak  limitatioias  of  respect  and  decoinim  bej  sufficient  to  resti?ain 
human  ambition,  which  so  frequently  breaks  through  ail  the 
prescriptions  of  law  and  justice  ? 

But  here  it  is  observable,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
constitution,  or  rather  the  OMicurrence  of  accidents,  has  pro* 
vided,  in  different  periods,  certain  irregular  checks  to  this 
privilege  of  parlian\ent,  and  thereby  maintained,  in  some  tole- 
rMe  measure,'  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  crown. 

in  the  ancient  constitution,  before  the  beginning  of  *'the 
seventeenth  century,  the  meetings  of  parliament  were  preca- 
rious, and  were  not  frequent.  The  sessions  were  short ;  and. 
the  members  had  no  leisure,  either  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
other,  or  with  public  business.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  made 
xnen  more  submissive  to  that  authority  which  governed  them. 
And  above  all,  the  large  demesnes  of  the  crown,  with  the  small 
expense  of  government  during  that  period,  rendei^d  the  prince 
almost  independent,  and  taught  the  parliament  to  preserve 
great  submission  and  duty  towards  him. 

In  our  present  constitution,  many  accidents,  which  have  ren- 
dered governments  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
much  more  burdensome  than  formerly,  have  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown  the  disposal  of  a  large  revenue,  and  have 
enabled  the  king,  by  the  private  interest  and  ambition  of  the 
jnembers,  to  restrain  the  public  interest  and  ambition  of  the 
body.  While  the  opposition  (for  we  must  still  have  an  oppo- 
sition, open  or  disguised)  endeavours  to  draw  every  branch  «f 
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administration  under  the  cognisance  of  pflrliament,  the  cour**. 
tiers  reserve  a  part  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  the  royal 
prerogative,  though  deprived  of  its  ancient  power,  still  niain- 
tains  a  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  govern  England  at  a 
period,  when  the  former  source  of  authority  was  already  much 
diminished,  and  before  the  latter  began  to  flow  in  any  tolerable 
abundance.  Without  a  regular  and  fixed  foundation,  the  throne 
perpetually  tottered  ;  and  the  prince  sat  upon  it  anxiously  and 
precariously.  Every  expedient  used  by  James  and  Charles  in 
order  to  support  their  dignity,  we  have  seen  attended  with 
sensible  inconvcniencies.  The  majesty  of  the  crown,  derived 
from  ancient  powers  and  prerogatives,  procured  respect,  and 
checked  the  approaches  of  insolent  intruders  :  But  it  begat  in 
the  king  so  high  an  idea  of  his  own  rank  and  station,  as  made 
him  incapable  of  stooping  to  popular  courses,  or  submitting  in 
any  degree  to  the  control  of  parliament.  The  alliance  with 
the  hierarchy  strengthened  law  by  the  sanction  of  religion: 
But  it  enraged  the  puritanical  party,  and  exposed  the  prince  to  ' 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  numerous,  violent,  and  implacable. 
The  memory  too  of  these  two  kings,  from  like  causes,  has 
been  attended,  in  some  degree,  with  the  same  infelicity,  which 
pursued  them  during  the  whole  course  of  tlieir  lives.  Though 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  their  skill  in  government  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  situation ;  a  suf- 
ficient indulgence  has  not  been  given  them,  and  all  the  blame, 
by  several  historians,  has  been  unjustly  thrown  on  tkdr  side. 
Their  violations  of  law,  particularly  those  of  Charles,  are,  in 
'  some  few  instances,  transgressions  of  a  plain  limit,  which  was 
marked  out  to  royal  authority.  But  the  encroachments  of  the 
commons,  though  in  the  beginning  less  positive  and  determi- 
nate, are  no  less  disceniible  by  good  judges,  and  were  equally 
capable  of  destroying  the  just  balance  of  the  constitution. 
While  tliey  exercised  the  powers  transmitted  to  them,  in  a 
^  manner  more  independent,  and  less  compliant,  than  had  ever 
b.f  fore  been  practised ;  the  kings  were,  perhaps  imprudcntlvj 
b.ut,  as  they  imagined,  from  necessity,  tempted  to  assume  pow- 
ers, which  had  scarcely  ever  been  exercised,  or  had  been  exert 
cised  in  a  different  manner  by  the  crown.  And  from  the  shock 
of  these  opposite  pretensions,  together  with  religious  contro- 
versy, arose  all  the  factions,  convulsions,  and  disorders,  which 
attended  that  period. 

Thi9  J^ote  iva3j  in  the  fir^t  editions^  a  part  of  the  text. 


NOTE,  [FF]  p.  383.. 

MR.  CARTE,  in  his  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  has 
'given  us  some  evidence  to  prove,  that  this  letter  was  entirely 
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a  forgery  of  the  popular  leatders,  in  order  t©  induce  the  king  to 
sacrifice  Strafford.  He  tells  us^  that  Straifot*d  said  so  to  liis  son* 
^he  night  before  his  execution.  But  there  are  some  reasons 
why  I  ^here  to  the  common  way  of  telling  this  story.  1 .  The 
account  of  the  forgery  comes  through  several  hands,  and  from 
men  of  characters  not  fully  known  to  the  public.  A  circum- 
stance which  weakens  every  evidence.  It  is  a  hearsay  of  a  hear-r 
say.  2.  It  seems  impossible,  but  young  lord  Strafford  must  in- 
form the  king,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  trace  the  forgery, 
and  expose  his  enemies  to  their  merited  infamy.  S.  It  is  not 
io  be  fionceived  but  Clarendon  and  Wliitlocke,  not  to  mention 
otiiers,  must  have  heard  of  the  matter.  4.  Sir  George  Rat- 
clifie,  in  his  life  of  Strafford,  tells  the  story  the  same  way  that 
Clarendon  and  Whitlocke  do.  Would  he  also,  who  was  Sti^af* 
ford's*  intimate  friend,  never  have  heard  of  the  forgery  ?  If  is 
remarkable,  that  this  life  is  dedicated  or -addressed  to  young 
Strafford.  Would  not  he  have  put  sip  George  right  in  so  ma- 
terial and  interesting  a  fact  ?    • 


NOTE,  [GG]  p.  384. 

WHAT  made  this  bill  appear  of  less  consequence  was, 
that  the  parliament  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  for  no  longer 
a  period  than  two  months :  and  as  that  branch  was  more  than 
'half  oftlie  revenue,  and  the  government  could  not  possibly 
subsist  without  it;  it  seemed  indirectly  in  the  power  of  the 
parliament  to*  continue  themselves  as  long  as  they  pleased. 
'  This  indeed  was-'true  in  the  ordinary  adsninistration  of  go  vera - 
ment:  But  on  the  appi^oaches  towards  a  civil  war,  which  was 
not  then  foresefen,.  it  had  been  of  great  consequence  to.  tlie 
king  to  have  *  reserved  the  right  of  dissolution,  and  to 'have 
endured  any  extremity,  rathep  th?m  allow  the  Continuance  of 
the  parliament. 

NOTEj  [HH]  p.  409. 

IT  is  now  so  universally  allowed^  notwithstanding  some 
muttering  to  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  no  hand  in  the 
Irish  rebellion,  that  it  \n\\  be.  superfluous  to  insist  on  a  point 
which  seems  so  clear.  I  shall  only  suggest  a  very  few  argu- 
i«ents,  among  an  infinite  number  which  occur.  (1)  Ought  the 
aflBrmation  of  perfidipus,  infamous  rebels,  ever  to  have  passed 
for  anyautiK)rity  ?  ("2)  Nobody  can  tell  us  what  the  words  of 
the  pretended  commission  were.  That  commission  which  we 
find;  in  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  400,  and  in  Milton's  Works, 
Toland's  edition,  is  plainly  an  imposture :  because  it  pretends 
to  be  dated  in  October  1641,  yet  mentions  facts  which  happen- 
-ed  not  tillsome  months  after.  It  appears  that  the  Irish  rebels,, 
^serving  scmie  inconsistence  in  their  first  forgety^  were  oJ?Ji*^ 
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god  to  forge  this  commission  anew,  yet  could  not  render  k 
coherent  or  probable.  (3)  Nothing  could  be  more  ob\iously 
pernicious  to  the  king's  cause  than  the  Irish  rebellion ;  be- 
cause it  increased  his  necessities,  and  rendered  him  still  more 
dependent  on  the  parliament,  who  had  before  sufficiently  shown 
on  what  t*rms  they  would  asaist  him.  (4)  The  instant  the  king 
lieard  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  a  very  few  days '  after  its. 
commencement,  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  aad  gave  over  to 
them  the  management  of  the  war.  Had  he  built  any  projecti 
on  that  rebellion,  would  he  not  have  waited  some  tittle  time  to 
see  how  they  would  succeed  I  Would  he  presently  have  adopt* 
cd  a  measure  which  was  evidently  so  hurtful  to  his  authority  ? 
(s)  What  can  be  imagined  to  be  the  king's  projects  ?  To  raise 
the  Irish  to  arms,  J  suppose,  and  bring  them  over  to  England 
for  his  assistance.  But  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  king  never  in- 
tended to  raise  war  in  England  ?  Had  that  been  iiis  intention, 
would  he  have  rendered  the  parliament  perpetuad  ?  Does  it 
not  appear,  by  the  whole  train  of  eiCents,  that  the  parliament 
forced  him  into  the  wai*  ?  (6)  The  king  conveyed  to  the  justices 
intelligence  which  ought  to  have  prevented  the  rebellion.  (7) 
The  Irish  catholics,  in  all  their  future  transactit>ns  with  the 
king,  where  they  endeavour  to  excuse  their  insurrection, 
never  had  the  assurance  to  plead  his  commissions  Even 
among  themselves  they  dropped  that  pretext.  It  appears  that 
sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  chiefly,  and  he  only  at  first,  promoted  that 
imposture.  See  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii*  No.  100.  Ill,  11^ 
lU,  115.  131,  132.  137.  (3)  O'Neale  himself  confessed  th^ 
imposture  on  his  trial  and  at  his  eKeoution« '  See  Nalaon,  vol. 
ii.  p.  528.  Maguire,  at  his  e^&ecntion,  made  a  like  confession. 
(9)  It  is  ridiculous  to  mention  the  justification  which  Charles 
JL  gave  to  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  as:  if  he  had  acted  by  hb 
fatherts  commission.  Antrim  had  no  hand  in  the  &*at  rd)el« 
lion  and  the  massacre.  He  joined  not  the  rebels  till  two  years 
after :  It  was  with  the  king's  consent,  and  he  did  important  ser* 
vice,  in  sending  over  a  body  of  men  to  Montrose. 


NOTE,  [II]  p.  443. 

THE  great  courage  and  conduct  displayed  by  many  of 
the  popular  leaders,  have  commonly  inclined  men  to  do  them 
in  one  respect,  more  honour  than  they  deserve,  and  to  suppose^ 
that  like  J^le  politicians,  they  employed  pretences  which  thev 
secretjy  despised,  in  order  to  serve  their  selfish  purposes.  It 
is  however  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  the  dupes  of  their  own  zeal.  Hypocrisy,  quite  pure 
and  free  from  fanaticism,  is  perhaps,  except  among  men  fixed 
in  a  determined  philosophical  scepticism^  then  unknown,  as 
rare  as  fanaticism  entirely  purged  from  all  xmxture  of  hypo«» 
crisy.     So  oongenial  to  the  human  mind  arc  religious  senti* 
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incnts^  tint  it  is  impoesiMe  to  counterfeit  long  titese  holy  fer*- 
voar%  without  feeling  aome  ahare  of  the  assumed  warmth: 
AbcL  oH  the  ether  hand>  so  precanons  and  teraponuy^  from  the 
fcailty  of  Imman  nature,  is  the  operation  of  tiiese  spiritual 
triev%  that  the  religious  ecstasies,  if  ccmstantly  employed, 
must  often  he  counterfeit,  and  must  be  warped  by  those  more 
fuaifiar  motires  of  interest  and  ambition,  which  insensibly 
gun  upon  the  mind.  This  indeed  seems  the  key  to  most  of 
tiie  celebraied  characters  of  that  age.  Equally  full  of  fraud 
and  of  ardour,  these  pieirs  patriots  talked  perpetually  of  seek- 
itig  the  Lord,  yet  still  pursued  their  own  purposes  'y.  and  have 
len  a  memors^e  lesson  to  posterity 9  how  delusive,  how  des* 
troctife,  that  principle  is  by  which  they  ift^re  antmoted. 

With  regard  to  the  people,  we  ckn  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  coflttlroversy  was,  on  their  part,  endrely  theological.  The 
generality  of  the  nation  couid  never  have  down  out  into  such 
fury  and  order  .to  obtain  new  piivileges  and  acquire  greater 
liberty  than  they  and  their  ancestors  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with.  Their  &thers  had  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  gov^ 
emment  of  Elizabeth :  Why  should  they  have  been  thrown 
into  such  extreme  rage  against  Chaarles,  who,  front  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  wished  only  to  maintain  such  a  government  ^ 
And  why,  net  at  least,  compound  matters  with  him,  when  by 
all  his  laws,  it  appeared  that  he  had  agreed  to  depart  from  it  I 
Especially,  as.  he  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  retract 
that  resolution.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  dignify  the  civil  war 
and  the  parliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  supposing  it  to  have  any 
other  considerable  foundation  than  theological  zeal,  that  gi^at 
and  noted  source  of  animosity  £^mong  men.  The  royalists  also 
were  very  comnidnly  zealots;  but  as  they  were  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  established  constitution,  in  state  as  well 
as  church,  they  had  an  object  which  was  natural,  and  which 
might  produce  the  greatest  passion,  even  without  any  consi- 
derable mixture  of  theolpgical  fervour.— 7%e  former  part  of 
This  note  %0fi9j  in  the  fir &t  editions^  a  part  of  the  text. 


NOTE,  [KK]  p.  443. 

IN  some  of  these  declarations,  supposed  to  be  penned  by 
Ibrd  Falkland,  is  found  the  first  regular  definition  of  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  our  present  ideas  of  it,  that  occurs  in 
any  English  composition ;  at  least  any  published  by  authority, 
The  three  species  of  government,  monarchical,  aristocratic^, 
and  democratical,  are  there  plainly  distinguished,  and  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  expressly  said  to  be  none  of  them  pure, 
but  £dl  of  them  mixed  and  tempered  together.  This  style, 
though  the  sense  of- it  was  implied  in  many  institutions,  no 
former  king  of  England  would  have  used,  and  no  subject  would 
have  been  permitted  to  use.  'Banks  and  the  crown  lawyers 
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against  Hambden^  in  the  case  of  ship  money,  insist  plainly  and 
openly  on  the  king's  absolute  and  sovereign  power.  And  the 
opposite  lawyers  do  not  deny  it:  They  only  assert,  that  the 
subjects  have  also  a  fundamental  property  in  their  goods,  and 
that  no  part  of  them  can  be  taken  but  by  their  own  consent  in 
parliament.  But  that  the  parliament  was  instituted  to  check 
and  control  the  king,  and  share  the  supreme  power,  would,  in 
all  former  times,  have  been  esteemed  very  blunt  and  indiscreet, 
if  not  illegal,  language.  We  need  not  be  susprised  that  govern- 
ments should  long  continue,  through  the  boundaries  of  authori- 
ty, in  their  several  branches,  ^  be  implicit,  confused,  and  un- 
*  determined.  This  is  the  case  all  over  the  world.  Who  caiji 
draw  an  exact  lino  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
in  catholic  states  ?  What  code  ascertained  the  precise  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  in  every  occurrence  ?  Perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  first  mixed  government,  where  the  authority  of 
every  part  has  been  very  accurately  defined:  And  yet  there 
still  remain  many  very  important  questions  between  the  two 
houses, that, hy  common  consent,are  buried  in  a  discreet  silence. 
The  king's  power  is  indeed  more  exactly  limited ;  but  this  pe^ 
^  riod,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  the  time  at  which  that  accuracy 
commenced.  And  it  appears  from  Warwick  and  Hobbesi 
that  many  royalists  blamed  this  philosophical  precision  in  the 
king's  penman,  and  thought  that  the  veil  was  very  imprudently 
drawn  off  the  mysteries  of  government.  It  is  cettain  that 
liberty  reaped  mighty  advantages  from  these  controversies  and 
inquiries ;  and  the  royal  authority  itself  became  more  secure^ 
within  those  provinces  which  were  assigned  to  it.  Since  the 
firat  fiublication  qf  this  history^  the  sequel  of  lord  Clarendon 
has  been  fiudlished ;  where  that  nobleman  asserts^  that  he  him-* 
yselfwaa  the  author  of  most  of  these  remonstrances  and  memori-^ 

.  ais  of  the  kin^. 
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